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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  work  now  restored  to  public  notice  has  had  an  ex- 
buordinaiy  fate.  At  the  time  of  its  original  publication  it 
obtained  a  great  celebrity,  which  continued  more  than  half 
a  century.  During  that  period  few  books  were  more  read, 
or  more  deservedly  applauded.  It  was  the  delight  of  the 
learned,  the  solace  of  the  indolent,  and  the  refuge  of  the 
miinformed.  It  passed  through  at  least  eight  editions,  by 
which  the  bookseller,  as  Wood  records,  got  an  estate ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  sometimes  opposed  against  it, 
of  a  quaint  style,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of  authori- 
ties, the  fascination  of  its  wit,  fancy,  and  sterling  sense,  have 
borne  down  all  censures,  and  extorted  praise  from  the  first 
writers  in  the  English  language.  The  grave  Johnson  has 
praised  it  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  the  ludicrous  Sterne 
has  interwoven  many  parts  of  it  into  his  own  popular  per- 
formance. Milton  did  not  disdain  to  build  two  of  his  finest 
])ocms  on  it ;  and  a  host  of  inferior  writers  have  embellished 
their  works  with  beauties  not  their  own,  culled  from  a  per- 
formance which  they  had  not  the  justice  even  to  mention. 
Change  of  times,  and  the  frivolity  of  fashion,  suspended,  in 
some  degree,  that  fame  which  had  lasted  near  a  century; 
and  the  succeeding  generation  affected  indifference  towards 
an  author,  who  at  length  was  only  looked  into  by  the  plun- 
derers of  literature,  the  poachers  in  obscure  volumes.    The 
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plagiarisms  of  IVistram  Shandy^  so  successfully  brought  to 
light  by  Dr.  Febriar,  at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the 
public  towards  a  writer,  who,  though  then  little  known, 
might,  without  impeachment  of  modesty,  lay  claim  to  every 
mark  of  respect ;  and  inquiry  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  calls  of  justice  had  been  little  attended  to  by  others,  as 
well  as  the  facetious  Yorick.  Wood  observed,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  that  several  authors  had  unmercifully  stolen 
matter  from  Burton  without  any  acknowledgment  The 
time,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  the  merits  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  were  -  to  receive  their  due  praise. 
The  book  was  again  sought  for  and  read,  and  again  it  be- 
came an  applauded  performance.  Its  excellences  once  more 
stood  confessed,  in  the  increased  price  which  every  copy 
offered  for  sale  produced ;  and  the  increased  demand  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  a  new  edition.  This  is  now  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  manner  not  disgraceful  to  the  memory  of  the 
author ;  and  the  publisher  relies  with  confidence,  that  so 
valuable  a  repository  of  amusement  and  information,  will 
continue  to  hold  the  rank  to  which  it  has  been  restored, 
firmly  supported  by  its  own  merit,  and  safe  from  the  influ- 
ence and  blight  of  any  future  caprices  of  fashion.  To  open 
its  valuable  mysteries  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  classical  education,  translations  of  the  countless 
quotations  from  ancient  writers  which  occur  in  the  work,  are 
now  for  the  first  time  given,  and  obsolete  orthography  is  in 
all  instances  modernized* 
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Robert  Burton  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Burton,  of  an  ancient 
and  genteel  family  at  Lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  bom 
there  on  the  8th  of  February,  1576.*  He  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  learning  at  the  free  school  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  War- 
wicksHre,t  fix>m  whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 
long  vacation,  1593,  sent  to  Brazen  Nose  College,  in  the  condition 
of  a  commoner,  where  he  made  a  considerable  progress  in  logic 
and  philosophy.  In  1599  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church, 
and,  for  form  sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Ban- 
croft, afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1614  he  was  admitted  to 
the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the  29th  of  November,  1616, 

*  EQs  dder  brother  -wm  William  Bur-  may  appear  by  his  '  Description  of  Leiees- 

ton,  the  Leicestershire  uitiquarj,  bom  tershire.'"     His  weak  constitution  not 

Sttth  August,  1576,  educated  at  Sutton  permitting  him  to  follow  business,  he  re- 

Coldfield,  admitted  commoner,  or  gentle-  tired  into  the  country,  and  his  gpreatest 

man  commoner,  of  Brazen  Nose  (x»ll^e,  work,   ^'  The    Description   of  Leioester- 

1591 ;  at  the  Inner  Temple.  20th  May,  shire,"  was  published  in  foUo,  1622.    He 

1593;  B.A.  22d  June,  1^;  and  after-  died  at  Falde,  alter  suffering  much  in 

wards  a  barrister  and  reporter  in  tiie  the  civil  war,  6th  April   1646,  and  was 

Court   of  Common   Pleas.      '-^But   his  buried  in  the  parish  church  belonging 

natural  genius,"  says  Wood,  "  leading  thereto,  called  Hanbury. 

him  to  the  studies  of  heraldry,  genealo-  t  This  is  Wood's  account.     His  will 

gies,  and  antiquities,  he  became  excellent  says,  Nuneaton;  but  a  passage  in  this 

in  those  obscure  and  intricate  matters ;  work  [vol.  ii.  p.  169,]  mentions  Sutton 

uid,  look  upon  him  as  a  gentleman,  was  Coldfield:  probably  he  may  hare  been  at 

■eeonnted.  by  all  that  knew  him,  to  be  both  schools. 

th«  best  of  his  time  for  those  studies,  as 
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had  the  vicarage  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church,  which, 
with  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire,  given  to  him  in 
the  year  1636,  by  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  he  kept,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary,  with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day. 
He  seems  to  have  been  first  beneficed  at  Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire, 
through  the  munificence  of  hb  noble  patroness,  Frances,  Count- 
ess Dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned  the  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for 
some  special  reasons.  At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have 
always  given  the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood's  character  of  him 
is,  that  *^  he  was  an  exact  mathematician,  a  curious  calculator  of 
nativities,  a  general  read  scholar,  a  thorough-paced  philologist,  and 
one  that  understood  the  surveying  of  lands  well.  As  he  was  by 
many  accounted  a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors,  a  melan- 
choly and  humorous  person ;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well,  a 
person  of  great  honesty,  plain  dealing  and  charity.  I  have  heard 
some  of  the  ancients  of  Christ  Church  oflen  say,  that  his  com- 
pany was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile ;  and  no  man  in  his 
time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dexterous  interlarding  his 
common  discourses  among  them  with  verses  from  the  poets,  or 
sentences  from  classic  authors ;  which  being  then  all  the  fashion 
in  the  University,  made  his  company  the  more  acceptable."  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of  books,  and 
availed  himself  of  his  multifarious  studies  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  From  the  information  of  Heame,  we  learn  that  John 
Bouse,  the  Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  with  choice  books  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  subject  of  his  labour  and  amuse- 
ment, seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  infirmities  of  his  own 
habit  and  constitution.  Mr.  Granger  says,  '^He  composed  this 
book  with  a  view  of  relieving  his  own  melancholy,  but  increased 
It  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make  him  laugh,  but  going 
to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which 
rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before 
he  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder,  he,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  vapours,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious  companions  in 
the  University." 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford ;  where,  in  his  chamber  in 
Christ  Church  College,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or  very  near  the 
time  which  he  had  some  years  before  foretold,  from  the  calculation 
of  his  own  nativity,  and  which,  says  Wood,  "  being  exact,  several 
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of  the  stadents  did  not  forbear  to  whisper  among  thenuelves,  that 
rather  than  there  should  be  a  mistake  in  the  calculation,  he  sent 
up  his  soul  to  heaven  through  a  slip  about  his  neck."  Whether 
this  suggestion  is  founded  in  truth;  we  have  no  other  evidence 
than  an  obscure  hint  in  the  epitaph  hereafter  inserted,  which  was 
written  by  the  author  himself,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  His 
body,  with  due  solemnity,  was  buried  near  that  of  Dr.  Robert 
Weston,  in  the  north  susle  which  joins  next  to  the  choir  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1639-40. 
Over  his  grave  was  soon  after  erected  a  comely  monument,  on 
the  upper  pillar  of  the  said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted  to  the 
Hfe.  On  iJie  right  hand  is  the  following  calculation  of  hit 
nativity :— 
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and  under  the  bust,  this  inscription  of  his  own  composition  ^^ 

Faucis  notns,  paucioribns  ignotus, 

Hie  jacet  DemocrUnu  junior 

Cui  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 
Melancholia. 
Ob.  8  Id.  Jan.    A.  C.  mdoxxxix. 

Arms : — Azure  on  a  bend  O.  between  three  dogs'  heads  O.  a 
crescent  G. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  made  his  will,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy : — 

EXTRAOTKD  FROM  THB  ReOISTBT  OF  THS  PbBBOOATITB  CoUBT 

OF  CAKrEBBUBT. 

In  Nomine  Dei  Amen,  August  161^  One  thousand  six  hundred  thirty 
nine  because  there  be  so  many  casualties  to  which  our  life  is  subject 
besides  quarrelling  and  contention  which  happen  to  our  Successors  after 
our  Death  by  reason  of  unsettled  Estates  I  Robert  Burton  Student  of 
Christchurch  Oxon.  though  my  means  be  but  small  have  thought  good 
by  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I  have 
and  being  at  this  present  I  thank  God  in  perfbct  health  of  Bodie  and  Mind 
and  if  this  Testament  be  not  so  formal  according  to  the  nice  and  strict 
terms  of  Law  and  other  Circumstances  peradyeoture  required  of  which  I 
am  ignorant  I  desire  howsoever  this  my  Will  may  be  accepted  and  stand 
good  according  to  my  true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I  bequeath  Animam 
Deo  Corpus  Terras  wnensoeyer  it  shall  please  Qod  to  call  me  I  give  my 
Land  in  Higham  which  my  good  Father  Ralphe  3urton  of  Lindly  in  the 
County  of  Leicester  Esquire  gave  me  by  Deed  of  Gift  and  that  which  I 
have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase  since,  now  leased  for  thirty-eight 
pounds  per  Ann.  to  mine  Elder  Brother  William  Burton  of  Lindly  Esquire 
during  his  lify  and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I  make  my  said  Brother  William 
likewise  mine  Executor  as  well  as  paying  such  Annuities  and  Legacies 
out  of  my  Lands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter  specified  I  give  to  my  nephew 
Cassibilan  Burton  twenty  pounds  Annuity  per  Ajin.  out  of  my  Land  in 
Higham  during  his  life  to  be  paid  at  two  equall  payments  at  our  Lady 
Day  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas  or  if  he  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  Days 
after  the  said  Feasts  to  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  Ground  on  or  any  of 
my  Lands  of  Inheritance  Item  I  give  to  my  sister  Eathedne  Jackson  dur- 
ing her  life  ei^t  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the  two  Feasts 
equally  as  above  said  or  else  to  distrain  on  the  Ground  if  she  be  not  paid 
after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other  some  is  out  of  the  said  Land 
Item  I  give  to  my  Servant  John  Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty  Shillings  out 
of  my  said  Farme  during  his  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  to  be  paid  on 
Michaelmas  day  in  Lindley  each  year  or  else  after  fourteen  days  to  dis- 
train Now  for  my  goods  I  thus  dispose  them  First  I  give  an  C*^  pounds  to 
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Christ  Church  in  Oxford  where  I  have  so  long  lived  to  bny  five  pounds 
Lands  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on  Books  for  the  Library  Item  I 
give  an  hundredth  pound  to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford  to  be  be- 
stowed to  purohase  five  pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be  paid  out  Yearly  oa 
Books  as  Mrs.  Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to 
the  same  purpose  and  the  Rent  to  the  same  use  I  give  to  my  Brother 
George  Burton  twenty  pounds  and  my  watch  I  give  to  my  Brother  Ralph 
Burton  five  pounds  Item  I  give  to  the  Parish  of  Seagrave  in  Leicestershire 
where  I  am  now  Rector  ten  pounds  to  be  given  to  certain  Feofiees  to  the 
perpetnal  good  of  the  said  Pari^  Oxon  *  Item  I  give  to  my  Niece  Eugenia 
Burton  One  hundredth  pounds  Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew  Richard  Burton 
now  Prisoner  in  London  an  hundredth  pound  to  redeem  him  Item  I  give 
to  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shillings  where  my  Land  is  to  the  f  oor  of 
Nuneaton  where  I  was  once  a  Grammar  Scholar  three  pound  to  my  Cousin 
Purfey  of  Wadlake  [Wadley]  my  Consin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin 
Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bradshaw  of  Orton  twenty  shillings  a  piece 
for  a  small  remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Rector  of  Cherkby  myne  own 
Chamber  Fellow  twenty  shillings  I  desire  ray  Brother  George  and  my 
Cosen  Purfey  of  Calcott  to  be  the  Overseers  of  this  part  of  my  Will  I  give 
moreover  five  pounds  to  make  a  small  Monument  for  my  Mother  where 
she  is  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  to  my  Ser- 
vant John  Upton  forty  shillings  besides  his  former  Annuity  if  he  be  my 
Servant  till  I  die  if  he  be  tUl  then  my  Servant  f— ROBERT  BURTON— 
Charles  Russell  Witness — .John  Pepper  Witness. 

An  Appendix  to  this  my  Will  if  I  die  in  Oxford  or  whilst  I  am  of  Christ 
Chnrch  and  with  good  Mr.  Paynes  August  the  Fifteenth  1689. 

I  Give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fell  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Forty  Shillings  to  the 
Eight  Canons  twenty  Shillings  a  piece  as  a  small  remembrance  to  the  poor 
of  St  Thomas  parish  Twenty^  Shillings  to  Brasenose  Library  five  pounds 
to  Mr.  Rowse  of  Oriell  CoUedge  twenty  Shillings  to  Mr.  Heywood  aws.  to 
Dr.  Metcalfe  xxs,  to  Mr.  Sherley  xxs.  If  I  have  any  Books  the  University 
Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  If  I  have  any  Books  our  own  Library 
hath  not,  let  them  take  them  I  give  to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of 
Husbandry  one  excepted  to  her  Daughter  Mrs.  Kathe- 

rine  Fell  my  Six  Pieces  of  Silver  Plate  and  six  Silver  Spoons  to  Mrs  lies 
my  Gerards  Herball  to  Mrs.  Morris  my  Country  Farrae  Translated  out  of 
French  4.  and  all  my  English  Physick  Books  to  Mr.  Whistler  the  Recorder 
of  Oxford  I  give  twenty  shillings  to  all  my  fellow  Students  M"  of  Arts  a 
Book  in  fol.  or  two  a  piece  as  Master  Morris  Treasurer  or  Mr  Dean  shall 
appoint  whom  I  request  to  be  the  Overseer  of  this  Appendix  and  give  him 
for  his  pains  Atlas  Geografer  and  Ortelius  Theatrum  Mond*  I  give  to  John 
Fell  the  Dean*s  Son  Student  my  Mathematical  Instruments  except  my 
two  Crosse  Staves  which  I  give  to  ray  Lord  of  Donnol  if  he  be  then  of  the 
House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son  Student  Saluntch  on  Paurrhelia 

•  8o  in  the  Ro^tftr  t  So  in  the  Ragistor. 
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and  Lacian*8  Works  in  4  Tomes  If  any  books  be  left  let  my  Executors  dis- 
pose of  them  with  all  such  Books  as  are  written  with  my  own  hands  and 
half  my  Melancholy  Copy  for  Grips  hath  the  other  half  To  Mr.  Jones 
Chaplin  and  Chanter  my  Surveying  Books  and  Instruments  To  the  Ser- 
vants of  the  House  Forty  Sliillings  BOB.  BURTON— Charles  Bussell 
Witness — John  Pepper  Witness — This  Will  was  shewed  to  me  by  the 
Testator  and  acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  before  his  death  to 
be  his  last  Will  Ita  Tester  John  Morris  S  Th  D.  Prebendari'  Eccl  Chri* 
Ozon  Feb.  8, 1639. 

Probatum  fuit  Testamentnm  suprascriptum,  &c.  ll^  1640  Juramento 
Willmi  Burton  Fris*  et  Executoris  cui  &c.  de  bene  et  fideliter  ad« 
ministrand.  &c.  coram  Mag'ris  Kathanaele  Stephens  Rectore  Eccl. 
4e  Drayton,  et  Edwardo  Farmer,  Clericis,  vigore  commissionis, 
&o. 

The  only  work  our  author  executed  was  that  now  reprinted, 
which  probably  was  the  principal  employment  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Ferriar  says,  it  was  originally  published  in  the  year  1617;  but 
this  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  *  the  first  edition  was  that  printed  in- 
4to,  1621,  a  copy  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  John 
Nichols,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the  History  o/LeiceS' 
ierskire ;  to  whom,  and  to  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Staple  Inn,  this 
account  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  accuracy.  The  other  impres- 
sions of  it  were  in  1624, 1628, 1632,  1638, 1651-2,  1660,  and  1676, 
which  last,  in  the  title-page,  is  called  the  eighth  edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  reprinted,  is  that  of  1651-2 : 
at  the  conclufflon  of  which  is  the  following  address : — 


"O 


"To  THE  READER. 

**  Be  pleased  to  know  (Courteous  Reader)  that  since  the  last  Impression 
of  this  Book,  the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leaving  a  Copy  of  it 
exactly  corrected,  with  several  considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand ; 
this  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care  and  custody,  with  directions  to  have 
those  Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition;  which  in  order  to  his  com- 
mand, and  the  Publicke  Good,  is  faithfully  performed  in  this  last  Impres- 


sion." 


H.  a  (».  e.  HEN,  CRIPP8.) 


•  Origfaiating,perhap8,inanote,p.448,  printed  In  1676,  there  seems  very  little 

6th  edit.  (yd.  iii,  p.  29,  of  the  present),  in  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the  note  abora 

which  a  book  is  quoted  as  having  been  alluded  to.  either  1624  has  been  a  mis* 

"  printed  at  Paris.  1624,  teven  yean  after  print  for  1^8,  or  seven  years  for  thret 

Burton's  first  edition."     As,  however,  years.    The  numerous  typographical  er- 

the  editions  after  that  of  1821,  are  regu-  rata  in  other  parts  of  the  work  strongly 

larly  marked  ia  succession  to  the  eighth,  aid  this  latter  Bupposition. 
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The  following  testimonies  of  Tarions  authors  will  serve  to  show 
(he  estimation  in  which  this  work  has  been  held : — 

*  The  AnATOHT  OF  MxLANCHOLT,  whoreln  the  author  hath  pUed  up 
fariety  of  much  excellent  learning.  Scarce  any  book  of  philology  in 
onr  land  hath,  in  so  short  a  time,  passed  so  many  editions.** — FvUtir^B 
WbrAieSj  fol.  16. 

**  *Tis  a  book  so  full  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have 
lost  their  time,  and  are  put  to  a  push  for  invention,  may  fhmish  them- 
•dves  with  matter  for  common  or  scholastical  discourse  and  writing." — 
Woo^BJikena  OxomensU^  vol.  i.  p.  628, 2d  edit 

**  If  yon  never  saw  Bcbton  ufon  Mklamcrolt,  printed  1676, 1  pray 
look  into  it,  and  read  the  ninth  page  of  his  Preface,  *Democritiis  to 
the  Beader.'  There  is  something  there  which  touches  the  point  we  are 
upon;  bnt  I  mention  the  author  to  you,  as  the  pleasantest,  the  most 
Ifiurned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen  Amie*s 
reign,  and  the  beginning  of  George  the  First,  were  not  a  little  beholden  to 
idm,"^ArMuhcip  fferring^t  LeUer$,  12mo,  1777,  p.  149. 

**  Burton's  Ahatomt  op  Mklancholt,  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  said,  was 
the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he 
wished  to  rise.** — BoBwelfi  Life  ofJohnton,  vol.  i.  p.  580,  8vo.  edit. 

"  BuBTON*8  Akatomt  OF  MELANCHOLY  is  a  Valuable  book,**  said  Dr. 
Johnson.  **  It  is  perhaps,  overloaded  with  quotation.  But  there  is  great 
spuit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton  says  when  he  writes  from  his  own 
mind.**— TMd  voL  ii.  p.  325. 

**  It  win  be  no  detraction  from  the  powers  of  MQton's  original  genius 
and  invention,  to  remark,  that  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  subject 
of  VAUegro  and  //  Pentero§o  together  with  some  particular  thoughts, 
expressions,  and  rhymes,  more  especially  the  idea  of  a  contrast  between 
tiiese  two  dispositions,  from  a  forgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  edition 
of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  entitled,  *■  The  Author*s  Ab- 
stract of  Melancholy;  or,  A  Dialogue  between  Pleasure  and  Pain.*  Here 
pain  is  melancholy.  It  was  written,  as  I  conjecture,  about  the  year  1600. 
I  will  make  no  apology  for  abstracting  and  citing  as  much  of  this  poem 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  prove,  to  a  discerning  reader,  how  far  it  had  taken 
possession  of  Milton's  mind.  The  measure  will  appear  to  be  the  same ; 
and  that  onr  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of  Burton's  book,  may 
be  already  conchided  from  the  traces  of  resemblance  which  I  have  inci- 
ientally  noticed  in  passing  through  the  VAUegro  and  II  Penseroso," — 
After  extracting  the  lines,  Mr.  Warton  adds,  **  as  to  the  very  elaborate 
work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  unsuitable  introduction,  the 
writer's  variety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books, 
his  pedantry  sparkling  with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscella- 
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neons   matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  tales  and   illustrations,  and, 
perhaps,  above  all,  the  ffingularities  of  his  feelings,  clothed  in  an  on 
common  quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modem 
readers,  a  valuable  repository  of  amusement  and  information." —  Warton?t 
ifiOon,  2d  edit.  p.  94. 

**  The  Anatomt  of  Melancuolt  is  a  book  which  has  been  univer- 
sally read  and  admired.  This  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  what  the  author 
himself  styles  it,  *  a  cento;*  but  it  is  a  very  ingenious  one.  His  quota- 
tions, which  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent;  but  if  he  had  made 
more  use  of  his  invention  and  less  of  his  commonplace-book,  his  work 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free 
from  the  affected  language  and  ridiculous  metaphors  which  disgrace  most 
of  the  books  of  his  time. '*-^6^ran^er*«  Biographical  INaort/, 

^  Bubton's  AiTATOMT  OF  MELANCHOLY  a  book  ouoc  the  favourite  of 
the  learned  and  the  witty,  and  a  source  of  surreptitious  learning,  thou^ 
written  on  a  regular  plan,  consists  chiefly  of  quotations :  the-  author  has 
honestly  termed  it  a  cento.  He  collects,  under  every  division,  the  opin^ 
ions  of  a  multitude  of  writers,  without  regard  to  chronological  order,  and 
has  too  often  the  modesty  to  decline  the  interposition  of  his  own  senti- 
ments. Indeed  the  bulk  of  his  materials  generally  overwhelms  him. 
In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  contrived  to  treat  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  that  seem  very  loosely  connected  with  the  general  subject;  and, 
like  Bayle,  when  he  starts  a  favourite  train  of  quotations,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  let  the  digression  outrun  the  principal  question.  Thus,  from 
the  doctrines  of  religion  to  military  discipline,  from  inland  navigation  to 
the  morality  of  dancing-schools,  everything  is  discussed  and  determined.** 
— Ferriar^s  Ilhutraiions  of  Sterne^  p.  58. 

**  The  archness  which  Burton  displays  occasionally,  and  his  indul- 
gence of  playful  digressions  from  the  most  serious  discussions,  often  give 
his  style  an  air  of  familiar  conversation,  notwithstanding  the  laborious 
collections  which  supply  his  text.  He  was  capable  of  vrriting  excellent 
poetry,  but  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  this  talent  too  little.  The  Eng- 
lish verses  prefixed  to  his  book,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and 
great  sweetness  of  verHification,  have  been  frequently  published.  His 
Latin  elegiac  verses  addressed  to  his  book,  show  a  very  agreeable  turn  for 
raillery."— TWdL  p.  68. 

"  When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  his  own  vein  of  prose,  we  discover 
valuable  sense  and  brilliant  expression.  Such  is  his  account  of  the  first 
feelings  of  melancholy  persons,  written,  probably,  from  his  own  experi«> 
ence."    [See  p.  161,  of  the  present  edition.]— /tet  p.  60. 

'*  During  a  pedantic  age,  like  that  in  which  Burton's  production 
appeared,  it  must  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  writers  of  many 
descriptions.    Hence  the  unlearned  might  furnish  themselves  with  appr^- 
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ptiate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  men  of  letters  would  find  their 
inquiries  shortened,  by  knowinj^  where  they  might  look  for  what  both 
ancients  and  modemB  have  advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  pas- 
sions. I  confess  my  inability  to  point  out  any  other  English  author 
who  has  so  largely  dealt  in  apt  and  original  quotation.** — Mamucr^. 
mote  of  Ae  laie  Otiorge  Steevetu^  Eaq,,  tn  his  eqtg  qf  Turn  Avatoict  or 
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Vade  libeTi  quiklis,  non  ansim  dioere,  foDliz, 

Te  nisi  foelioem  fecerit  Alma  dies, 
Vade  tamen  quoounqne  Inbet,  qnascnnqtie  per  oraa, 

£t  Geuiim  iXomioi  fac  imitore  taL 
I  blandas  inter  Gharites,  mjst&mque  salnta 

Musaruxn  qnemvis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 
Bnra  colas,  urbem,  subeksve  palatia  regnm, 

Snbmiss^^y  placid^,  te  sine  dente  genu. 
Nobilis,  aut  si  qnis  te  fortd  inspexerit  heros. 

Da  te  morigemm,  perlegat  nsqne  Inbet. 
Est  qnod  Nobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heios, 

Gratior  h»c  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 
Si  quis  roorosus  Cato,  tetricusqne  Senator, 

Hunc  etiam  librum  fortd  yidere  yelit, 
Sive  magistratns,  turn  te  reverenter  habeto; 

Sed  nullus ;  muscas  non  capiunt  Aqoiln. 
Non  vacat  his  tempus  fngitivnm  impendere  nngla, 

Nee  tales  .cnpio;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  gravis  casu  diverterit  istno, 

Ulnstris  domina,  ant  te  Comitissa  legat: 
Est  qnod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  iUis, 

Ingerere  his  noU  te  modb,  pande  tamen. 
At  si  viigo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  ohartas 

Tangere^sive  schedis  hsreat  ilia  tnis: 
Da  modo  te  faoilem,  et  qusedam  folia  esse  memento 

Gonyeniant  oculis  qnce  magis  apta  snis. 
Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos  ant  alma  puella 

Visnra  est  ludos,  annne,  pande  inbens. 
Die  ntinam  nnuc  ipse  mens  *  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  prsBsens  esset  conspiciendns  hems. 
Ignotns  notnsve  mihi  de  gente  togatft 

8iye  aget  in  ludis,  pulpita  sive  colet, 

*  Hac  comic^  dicta  eave  im  maU  eaplas. 
VOL.  J,  2 
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Siye  in  Lycoeo,  et  nngas  eyolverit  istas, 
Si  qnasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens, 
Da  veniam  Author!,  dices ;  nam  plurima  yellet 

Expungi,  qnsB  jam  displicnisse  sciat 
Sive  Melancholicns  quisquam,  sea  blandus  Amator, 

Aulious  ant  Givis,  sen  ben^  comptus  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tut6  te  crede  legenti, 
Multa  istic  forsan  non  mal6  nata  leget. 
Quod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ista 

Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 
At  si  quis  Medicus  coram  te  sistet,  amice 
Fac  Qircumspect^,  et  te  sine  labe  geras: 
Inveniet  namque  ipse  meis  qnoqne  plurima  8criptli| 

Non  leve  subsidium  quae  sibi  forsan  erunt. 
Si  quis  Gausidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas, 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  vale; 
Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  fraude  perituB, 

Tum  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet 
Si  quis  cordatus,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 

Hue  oculos  vertat,  qu89  velit  ipse  legat; 
Candidus  ignoscet,  metuas  nil,  pande  libenter, 

Offensus  mendis  non  erit  ille  tuis, 
Laudabit  nonnulla.    Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptus, 

Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  ben6  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum ;  nulla  hio  nisi  ferrea  verba^ 
Offendent  stomachum  quse  miniis  apta  suum. 
At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annue ;  namque  istic  plurima  ficta  leget. 
Nos  sumus  ^  numero,  nullus  mihi  spirat  Apollo, 

Grandiloquus  Vates  quilibet  esse  nequit 
Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Gensorque  molestus, 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors : 
Binge,  freme,  et  noli  tum  pandere,  turba  mallgnlt 

Si  occurrat  sannis  invidiosa  suis : 
Fac  fugias;  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Gontemnes,  tacitd  scommata  quieque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  yacuas  gannitibus  auras 
Impleat,  hand  cures ;  his  placuisse  nefas. 
Yerum  age  si  farsan  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lasciy4que:  dices, 
Lasciva  est  Domino  et  Musa  jocosa  tuo. 
Nee  lasciva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne;  sed  esto; 

Sit  lasciya  licet  pagina,  yita  proba  est. 
Barbarus,  indocttisque  rudis  spectator  in  istam 

Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum, 
Funguro  pelle  procul  ( jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi  ftingo? 
Gonyeniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  sno. 
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Sed  neo  pelle  taxnen;  l»to  omnes  aocipe  vnltii, 

Qnos,  quas,  yel  qaales,  Inde  yel  nnde  yiros. 
Gratus  erit  qnicanque  venit,  gratissimiu  hospes 

Quisqiiis  erit,  facilis  difficUisqne  mihi. 
Nam  8i  culp&rit,  qnsdam  culpftsse  jnyabit, 

Cnlpando  faciet  me  meliora  seqoi. 
Sed  8i  landdrit,  neqne  laadibus  efferar  nlliip 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposiusse  bonnm. 
H»o  suit  qosB  nostro  plaouit  mandare  UboDo^ 

£t  qiuB  dimlttens  dicere  justit  Harnt. 
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PABAFHBA8TIC    METRICAL   TBANSLAI10V. 

Go  forth  my  book  into  the  open  day; 

Happy,  if  made  so  by  its  garish  eye. 
0*er  earth's  wide  surface  take  thy  vagrant  way, 

To  imitate  thy  master's  genius  try. 
The  graces  three,  the  Muses  nine  salute, 

Should  those  who  love  them  try  to  con  thy  lore. 
The  country,  city  seek,  grand  thrones  to  boot, 

With  gentle  courtesy  humbly  bow  before. 
Should  nobles  gallant,  soldiers  frank  and  brave 

Seek  thy  acquaintance,  hail  their  first  advance: 
From  twitch  of  care  thy  pleasant  vein  may  save. 

May  laughter  cause  or  wisdom  give  perohance. 
Some  surly  Gato,  Senator  austere, 

Haply  may  wish  to  peep  into  thy  book : 
Seem  very  nothing — tremble  and  revere: 

No  forceful  eagles,  butterflies  e'er  look. 
They  love  not  thee:  of  them  then  little  seek, 

And  wish  for  readers  triflers  like  thyself. 
Of  ludeiiil  matron  watchful  catch  the  beck. 

Or  gorgeous  countess  full  of  pride  and  pelf. 
They  may  say  ^  pish!  "  and  frown,  and  yet  read  on: 

Cry  odd,  and  silly,  coarse,  and  yet  amusing. 
Should  dainty  damsels  seek  thy  page  to  con, 

Spread  thy  best  stores :  to  them  be  ne'er  refhsing: 
Say,  fair  one,  master  loves  thee  dear  as  life; 

Would  he  were  here  to  gaze  on  thy  sweet  look. 
Should  known  or  unknown  student,  iree'd  from  strife 

Of  logic  and  the  schools,  explore  my  book: 
Cry  mercy  critic,  and  thy  book  withhold : 

Be  some  few  errors  pardon'd  though  obsery'd: 
An  humble  author  to  implore  makes  bold. 

Thy  kind  indulgence,  even  uiideserv'd, 
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Should  melancholy  wight  or  pensive  lover, 

Courtier,  snug  cit,  or  carpet  knight  so  trim 
Onr  hloesoms  cull,  heMl  find  himself  in  clover, 

Gain  sense  from  precept,  laughter  from  our  whim. 
Should  learned  leech  with  solemn  air  unfold 

Thy  leaves,  beware,  be  civil,  and  be  wise: 
Thy  volume  many  precepts  sage  may  hold, 

HiB.well  4'rau|^t  head  may  find  no  trifling  prize. 
Should  crafty  lawyer  trespass  on  our  ground^ 

Caitiffii  av&unt!  disturbing  tribe  away  I 
Unless  (white  crow)  an  honest  one  be  found; 

He*ll  better,  wiser  go  for  what  we  say. 
Should  some  ripe  scholar,  gentle  and  benign. 

With  candour,  care,  and  judgment  thee  peruse: 
Thy  faults  to  kind  oblivion  he*ll  consign ; 

Nor  to  thy  merit  will  his  praise  refuse. 
Thou  may*st  be  searched  for  polish' d  words  and  vene; 

By  flippant  spouter,  emptiest  of  praters: 
Tell  him  to  seek  them  in  some  mawkish  verse: 

My  periods  all  are  rou^  as  nutmeg  graters. 
The  doggrel  poet,  wishing  thee  to  read, 

Beject  not;  let  him  glean  thy  jests  and  stories. 
His  brother  I,  of  lowly  sembling  breed: 

Apollo  grants  to  few  Parnassian  glories. 
Menaced  by  critic  with  sour  furrowed  brow, 

Momus  or  Troilus  or  Scotch  reviewer: 
Ruffle  your  heckle,  grin  and  growl  and  vow: 

Ill-natured  foes  you  thus  will  find  the  fewer. 
When  foul-mouth'd  senseless  railers  cry  tbee  down^ 

Beply  not;  fly,  and  show  the  rogues  thy  stem: 
They  are  not  worthy  even  of  a  frown : 

Good  taste  or  breeding  they  can  never  learn; 
Or  let  them  clamour,  turn  a  callous  ear, 

As  though  in  dread  of  some  harsh  donkey's  bray 
If  chid  by  censor,  friendly  though  severe. 

To  such  explain  and  turn  thee  not  away. 
Thy  vein,  says  he  perchance,  is  all  too  free: 

Thy  smutty  language  suits  not  learned  pen: 
Beply,  Good  Sir,  throughout,  the  context  see: 

Thought  chastens  thought;  so  prithee  judge  again 
Besides,  although  my  master's  pen  may  wander 

Through  devious  paths,  by  which  it  ought  not  stny 
His  life  is  pure,  beyond  the  breath  of  slander: 

So  pardon  grant;  'tis  merely  but  his  way. 
Some  rugged  ruffian  makes  a  hideous  rout — 

Brandish  thy  cudgel,  threaten  him  to  baste; 
The  filthy  fangus  far  from  tbee  cast  out; 

Such  noxious  banquets  never  suit  my  taste. 
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Yet,  calm  and  cautious  moderate  thy  ire, 

Be  ever  courteous  should  the  case  allow-* 
Sweet  malt  is  ever  made  by  gentle  fire:     4 

Warm  to  thy  friends,  give  all  a  civil  bow. 
Even  censure  sometimes  teaches  to  improve, 

Slight  frosts  have  oflten  cured  too  rank  a  crop, 
So  candid  blame  my  spleen  shall  never  move, 

For  skilful  gard*ners  wayward  branches  lop, 
60  then,  my  book,  and  bear  my  words  in  mind; 
Chiides  safe  at  once,  and  pleasant  them  yoall  find* 


THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


Tmk  disttnet  Squarai  here  seen  apart, 
Are  joined  in  one  by  Outter's  art. 

I. 
Old  Democrltns  under  a  tree, 
8it8  on  a  stone  witli  book  on  knee; 
Abont  bim  hao^  tbere  many  featiues, 
Of  Cats,  Dogs,  and  such  like  ereatnies. 
Of  wbich  he  makes  anatomy, 
The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Over  his  head  appears  the  sky. 
And  8atnrii  Lord  of  melanchciy. 

n. 
To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jealousy, 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 
A  Kingfisher,  a  Swan,  an  Qem, 
Two  fightingp-cocks  you  may  discern, 
Two  roaring  Bolls  each  other  hie, 
To  assatdt  concerning  Tenezy. 
Symbols  are  these;  I  say  no  more, 
Conodye  the  rest  by  ttiat^s  afore. 

m. 
The  next  of  solitariness, 
A  Portraiture  doth  well  express. 
By  sleeping  dog,  cat :  Buck  and  Doe, 
Hares,  Conies  in  the  desart  go : 
Bats,  Owls  the  shady  bowers  orer. 
In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 
Mark  well :  If 't  be  not  as't  should  be, 
Blame  the  bad  Gutter,  and  not  me. 

IT. 

P  th'  under  column  tiiere  doth  stand 

Inamorato  with  folded  hand ; 

Down  bangs  his  bead,  terse  and  polite, 

Some  lUtty  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  late  and  books  about  him  lie. 

As  symptoms  of  his  vanity. 

If  this  do  not  enough  disclose. 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th'  nosa. 

V. 

Hypoeondriaeus  leans  on  his  arm. 
Wfaid  in  his  cdde  doth  him  mneh  narrn, 
And  troublee  him  ftill  sore,  Qod  knows, 
Much  pain  he  liath  and  manv  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  Ue, 
Newly  brought  from's  Apotheeuy. 
This  Saturn's  aspects  signiiy, 
Tou  see  them  portray^  in  tba  sky. 


TI. 
Beneath  them  kneeling  on  blikiiiai 
A  superstitious  man  von  aaa : 
He  flMts,  prays,  on  his  Idol  fist, 
Tormented  hope  and  ftar  betwixt : 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain, 
Than  thou  dost  heaven  itself  to  gain 
Alas  poor  soul.  I  pity  thee. 
What  stars  ineline  thee  so  to  be? 


vn. 
But  see  the  madman  rage  downil^t 
With  ftirious  looks,  a  ghastly  si^t 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  Ua, 
And  reus  amain  he  knows  not  irtiy  * 
Observe  him ;  for  as  in  a  glass. 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was 
His  picture  keeps  still  in  thy  presenea ; 
Twixt  him  and  thee,  there's  no  dillnenoe 


vm,  cc. 
Borage  and  HeUebor  fill  two  scenes. 
Sovereign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  cheer  the  heart. 
Of  those  black  fames  which  make  it  smart ; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  Soul  cloga. 
The  best  medicine  that  e'er  God  mads 
For  this  malady,  if  well  aasay'd. 


Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Author's  fiice ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears, 
His  image  to  the  world  appears, 
ffis  mind  no  art  can  well  express. 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  others  do  it  commonly,) 
Made  him  do  this :  if  you  must  know. 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  It  so. 
Then  do  not  flrown  or  scoff  at  it, 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit. 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him, 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  npon't,  behold  and  see. 
As  thou  like'st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  It  will  stand  in  view. 
Thine  to  command.  Reader,  adieu. 


*  These  verses  refer  to  the  Frontispiece,  which  is  divided  into  ten  compartments 
that  are  here  severally  explained.  The  author's  portrait,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
itan»,  is  copied  in  page  7. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY, 


Wrkt  I  go  maring  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  diyers  things  fore-known, 
When  iDoild  castles  in  the  air, 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear, 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  yery  fleet. 
All  my  Joys  to  this  are  folly, 
Naaght  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie  waking  all  alone, 
Becoanting  what  I  haye  ill  done. 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyranniae. 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise, 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  yery  slow. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naught  so  sad  as  melancholy. 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  begnUe, 
By  a  brook  mde  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  fbr,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happinees. 
All  my  Joys  besides  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie.  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  grieye,  making  great  mone. 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heayy  heart  and  soul  ensconce. 
All  my  grieft  to  this  are  Jolly, 
None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see. 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
Here  now,  then  there ;  the  world  is  mine. 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  Joys  to  tfa.s  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Qhosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  fitntasy 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes. 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights, 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affiights. 
All  my  grieft  to  this  are  Jolly, 
None  so  damn-d  as  melancholy. 


Methinks  I  ooort,  methinks  I  kta, 
Methinks  I  now  embrace  my  miBtNM. 

0  blessed  days,  0  sweet  content, 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fuaaj  mow. 

So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

When  I  recount  love's  many  ftights. 

My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nighii. 

My  jealous  fits  ;  0  mine  bard  &te 

1  now  repent,  but  'tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  Jolly. 

Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  yon  gone, 
'Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone ; 
Ne'er  well  bfit  when  my  thouc^ts  and  I 
Do  domineer  in  privacy. 
No  Gem,  no  treasure  uke  to  this, 
*Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 

Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
*Tifl  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monri»r  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  find  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scene  is  turn'd,  my  Joys  are  gcme. 
Fear,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 

Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy. 
I'll  not  change  life  with  any  King, 
I  ravisht  am :  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,  than  still  to  laugh  and  smila. 
In  pleasant  toys  time  to  b^uile  T 
Do  not,  0  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 

None  so  divine  as  melan<^oly. 
I'll  change  my  state  with  any  wietoh. 
Thou  canst  fh>m  jail  or  dunghill  fetch 
My  pain's  past  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dwell ! 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life, 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife; 

All  my  grieft  to  this  are  jolly. 

Naught  so  damn'd  as  melaiHUkoly. 


i 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR 


TO   THE   EEADER. 


Gentle  Header,  I  presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inquisitiye 
to  know  what  antic  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  inso- 
lently intrudes  upon  this  common  theatre,  to  the  world's 
view,  arrogating  another  man's  name ;  whence  he  is,  why  he 
doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say ;  although,  as  ^  he  said, 
Primum  si  noluero^  nan  respondebo,  quis  coacturus  estf  I 
am  a  free  man  bom,  and  may  choose  whether  I  will  tell ; 
who  can  compel  me  ?  If  I  be  urged,  I  will  as  readily  reply 
as  that  Egyptian  in  '  Plutarch,  when  a  curious  fellow  would 
needs  know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Quum  vides  velatant, 
quid  inquiris  in  rem  absconditam  f  It  was  therefore  covered, 
because  he  should  not  know  what  was  in  it.  Seek  not  afler 
that  which  is  hid ;  if  the  contents  please  thee,  ^  '  and  be  for 
thy  use,  suppose  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt  to 
be  the  Author ; "  I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet  in 
some  sort  to  give  thee  satisfaction,  which  is  more  than  I 
need,  I  will  show  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name,  title, 
and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus;  lest 
any  miin,  by  reason  of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a 
pasquil,  a  satire,  some  ridiculous  treatise  (as  I  myself  should 
have  done),  some  prodigious  tenet,  or  paradox  of  the  earth's 

*  Seoeea  Id  ludo  in  mortem  ClandH  C»-    haec  tibi  nsol  sint,  quemris  anctoram  te- 
wis.       I  lib.  de  Onriositata.        «  Mod6    gito.    Weckor. 
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motion,  of  infinite  worlds,  in  injinito  vacuOy  ex  fortuitd  ato- 
morum  coUisione,  in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  acci- 
dental collision  of  motes  in  the  sun,  all  wliich  Democritus 
held,  Epicurus  and  their  master  Lucippus  of  old  maintained^ 
and  are  lately  revived  by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and  some 
others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  always  an  ordinary  custom,  as 
^  dellius  observes,  '^  for  later  writers  and  impostord,  to  broach 
many  absurd  and  insolent  fictions,  under  the  name  of  so 
noble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to  get  themselves  credit, 
and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected,"  as  artificers 
usually  do,  ^ovo  qui  martnori  ascribunt  Praxatilem  sua. 
Tis  not  so  with  me. 

>  Non  hio  Gentanros,  non  Gorgonas,  Harpyasqae 
Inyenies,  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. 

No  Gentann  here,  or  Gorgons  look  to  find, 
My  sabject  is  of  man  and  hnman  kind. 

Thou  thyself  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

*  Qnloquid  agant  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  yolnptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  libelli. 

Whatever  men  do,  vows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Joys,  wand'rings,  are  the  sum  of  my  report 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius 
Gallobelgicus,  Mercurius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mer- 
cury, ^  Democritus  Christianus,  &c ;  although  there  be  some 
other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked  myself  under 
this  vizard,  and  some  pecuHar  respect  which  I  cannot  so 
well  express,  until  I  have  set  down  a  brief  character  of  this 
our  Democritus,  what  he  was,  with  an  Epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  *  Hippocrates  and  'Laer- 
tius,  was  a  little  wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by 
nature,  averse  from  company  in  his  latter  days,''  and  much 
given  to  solitariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  ^cocevus 
with  Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and 

1  Ub.  10,  e.  12.    Multa  4  mali  feriatis  seo  edit.  OoloniaB,  1616.         *  Hip.  Epi3t 

in  DemocritI  nomine  commenta  data,  no-  Dameget.        •  La6rt.  Ub.  9.        ^  Hortulo 

Mlitntis,   anctoritatbqne  qjxis    perfngio  sibi   oellolam   aeligens,  ibiqne   seipsum 

ilteutibua.         <  Martialia,  lib.  10,  epigr.  inclndenn,  vixit  solltarlus.         *  Flornit 

14.       s  lay.  Sat.  1.       «  Anth.  Pet.  Bes-  Oljmpiade  80 ;  700  annb  poet  Trolam. 
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to  a  private  life ;  wrote  many  excellent  works,  a  great  divine, 
aooordiDg  to  the  divinify  of  those  times,  an  expert  physician, 
a  politician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  ^  Diaoosmos  and 
the  rest  of  his  works  do  witness.  He  was  much  delighted 
with  the  studies  of  hnsbandrj,  saith  *  Golnmella,  and  ofien  I 
find  him  cited  hj  *  Coostantinus,  and  others  treating  of  that 
Babject  He  knew  the  natures,  differences  of  all  beasts, 
plants,  fishes,  birds ;  and,  as  some  saj,  could  ^  understand  the 
tones  and  voices  of  them.  In  a  word,  he  was  omnifariam 
doetusy  a  general  scholar,  a  great  student ;  and  to  the  intent 
he  might  better  contemplate,  *  I  find  it  related  bj  some,  that 
he  put  out  his  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  blind, 
yet  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides,  and  *writ  of  every 
subject,  I^ihil  in  Mo  opificio  natwnBy  de  quo  nan  teripsit^ 
A  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  profound  conceit ;  and  to  attain 
knowle^e  the  better  in  his  younger  years  he  travelled  to 
Egypt  and  '  Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  *  "•  admired 
of  some,  despised  of  othent."  After  a  wandering  Hfe,  he 
settled  at  Abdera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and  was  sent  for  thither 
to  be  their  lawmaker,  recorder,  or  town-derk,  as  some  will ; 
or,  as  others,  he  was  there  bred  and  bom.  Howsoever  it 
was,  there  he  lived  at  last  in  a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly 
betaking  himself  to  his  studies  and  a  private  life,  ^^  "  saving 
that  sometimes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven,  ^and 
laugh  heartily  at  such  variety  of  ridiculous  objects,  which 
there  he  saw."     Such  a  one  was  Democritus. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon 
what  reference  do  I  usurp  this  habit  ?  I  confess,  indeed,  that 
to  compare  myself  unto  him  for  aught  I  have  yet  said,  were 
both  impudency  and  arrogancy.     I  do  not  presume  to  make 

1  DImos.  qnod  oanetlB  operibns  fiidU  tea,  Iibeml«s  diaeiplinas,  arttmnqiie  om- 

cseellit.    Lacirt.  <  Col.  lib.  1,  o.  1.  nlum  peritiam  callebat.        t  Nothing  In 

*  Gonst.  lib.  de  agric.  passim.        *  Voln-  nature's  power  to  coatrlTe  of  which  he 

enun  yocee  et  lingoas  intelligere  se  dicit  has  not  written.        >  Veni  Athenas,  et 

Abderitans  Ep.  ffip.  6  ^bellicus  ex-  nemo  me  novit.       *  Idem  contemptui  et 

empl.  lib.  10.    OcuUs  se  privavit^  nt  me-  admiration!  habitus,      ^o  Solebat  ad  por- 

Hiis  oontemplationi  operam  daret,  sub-  tarn  ambulare,  et  inde,  fcc.    Hip.  Xp. 

ttmi  Tir  ingenio,  profundae  cogitatlonis,  Dameg.  i^  Perpetuo  lisn  pulmonem 

fce.        «  Naturalia,  moralla,  mathemat-  agitaie  solebat  Democritus.    Jut.  Sat.  7- 
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any  parallel,  Antistat  mihi  miUihus  trecentis,  ^pannis  sun% 
nvUus  sum,  attum  nee  spiro,  nee  spero.  Yet  thus  much  I 
will  say  of  myself,  and  that  I  hope  without  all  suspicion  of 
pride,  or  self-conceit,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  Solitary, 
private  life,  mihi  et  musts  in  the  University,  as  long  almost  as 
Xenocrates  in  Athens,  ad  senectam  fere  to  learn  wisdom  as 
he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in  my  study.  For  I  have  been 
brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing  college  of 
Europe,  ^  augustissimo  coUeffio,  and  can  brag  with  *Jovius, 
almost,  in  ed  hice  domicilii  Vaticani,  totius  orhis  celeberrimi^ 
per  37  annos  muUa  opportunaque  didici ; "  for  thirty  years 
I  have  continued  (having  the  use  of  as  good  ^libraries  as 
ever  he  had)  a  scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either 
by  living  as  a  drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  mem- 
ber of  so  learned  and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which 
should  be  any  way  dishonourable  to  such  a  royal  and  amplo 
foundation.  Something  I  have  done,  though  by  my  profes- 
sion a  divine,  yet  turbine  raptus  ingenii,  as  *he  said,  out  of  a 
running  wit,  an  unconstant,  unsettled  mind,  I  had  a  gi*eat 
d^ire  (not  able  to  attain  to  a  superficial  skill  in  any)  to  have 
«ome  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in  omnibus,  nidltis  in 
singidis,^  which  'Plato  commends,  out  of  him  ^Lipsius  ap- 
A  *  proves  and  furthers,  "as  fit  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious 
wits,  not  to  be  a  slave  of  one  science,  or  dwell  together  in 
one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad,  centum  puer 
artium,  to  have  an  oar  in  every  man's  boat,  to  ®  taste  of 
every  dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup,"  which,  saith  ^*^  Montaigne, 
was  well  performed  by  Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countryman 
Adrian  Tumebus.  This  roving  humour  (though  not  with 
like  success)  I  have  ever  had,  and  like  a  ranging  spaniel, 
that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I  have 
followed  all,  saving  that  which  I  should,  and  may  justly 

1  Non  sum   di^ns  pnestare  matella.  cnpidis  et  curiosia  ingeniis  imprimendnm, 

Hart.        s  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.  ut  sit  talis  qui  nnlli  rei  serviat,  aut  ex- 

'  Prse&t.  hist.        *  Keeper  of  our  college  act^  unum  aliquid  elaboret,  alia  n^li- 

Ubrary,  lately  reyived  by  Otho  Nicolson,  gens,  ut  artiflce9,  &c.  *  Belibare  grar 

Esquire.        6  Scaiiger.        *  Somebody  in  turn  de  quocunque  cibo,  et  pitisare  de 

every  thing,  nobodv  in  each  thing.      7  i^  quocunque  dolio  Jacundum.      lOBBsaya, 

Theat.       &  Phil  Stoic.  U.  diff.  8.    Dogma  Ub.  8. 
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eomplam,  and  truly,  qui  ttbiqtte  est^  nusquam  est^  which 
'  Gresner  did  in  modesty,  that  I  have  read  many  books,  but 
to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method ;  I  have  confusedly 
tumbled  over  divers  authors  in  our  libraries,  with  small  profit 
for  want  of  art^  order,  memory,  judgment.  I  never  travelled 
but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined  thoughts  have 
freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  delighted 
with  the  study  of  cosmography.  'Saturn  was  lord  of  my 
geniture,  culminating,  &c.,  and  Mars  principal  significator  of 
manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  my  ascendant ;  both  for- 
tunate in  their  houses,  &c.  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich ; 
mkU  estj  nikU  deest,  I  have  little,  I  want  nothing:  aU  my 
treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater  preferment  as  I 
could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  debt  for  it,  I  have  a  compe- 
tence (laus  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificent  patrons, 
though  I  live  still  a  collegiate  student,  as  Demoeritus  in  his 
garden,  and  lead  a  monastic  life,  ipse  mihi  theairumj  seques- 
tered from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  JBi  tan" 
quam  in  specula  positus  (^as  he  said),  in  some  high  place 
above  you  all,  like  Stoicus  Sapiens,  omnia  sactUa,  pneterita 
presentiaque  videns^  uno  vehU  intuitti,  I  hear  and  see  what  is 
done  abroad,  how  others  *run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate 
themselves  in  court  and  country,  far  from  those  wrangling 
lawsuits,  aula  vaniiatemjfori  ambitionem,  ridere  mecum  soleo . 
I  laugh  at  all,  'only  secure  lest  my  suit  go  amiss,  my  ships 
perish,  com  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  I  have  no  wife 
nor  children  good  or  bad  to  provide  for.  A  mere  spectator 
of  other  men's  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they  act 
their  parts,  which  methinks  are  diversely  presented  unto  me 
as  from  a  common  theatre  or  scene.  I  hear  new  news  every 
day,  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inun- 
dations, thefts,  murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets,   spec- 

1  He  that  is  ererywhere  is  nowhere,  stxepittun,  eontentiones,  ike.  *  Cyp. 

'Pnelki.  hihliothec.        >  Ambo  Ibrtes  et  ad  Donat.    Unice  securus,  ne  ezcidam  in 

fortnnati,  Mars  idem  xnai^terii  dominos  fbro,  ant  in  mari  Indico  bonis  elua,  dc 

joxta   priinam    Leovittii   regnlam.  dote  filiae,  patrimonio  (ilii  non  snsi  scdioif 

*  Henriiu.       *  Calide  ambientes,  solicite  tns. 
BtiCMites,  ant  misere  excidentee,  Tooes, 
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trums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged 
in  France,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  &c.,  daily  mus- 
ters and  preparations,  and  such  like ;  which  these  tempestuous 
times  afford,  battles  fought,  so  many  men  slain,  monomachies, 
shipwrecks,  piracies,  aqd  sea-fights;  peace,  leagues,  strata- 
gems, and  iresh  alarms.  A  vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes^' 
actions,  edicts,  petitions,  lawsuits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamations, 
complaints,  grievances,  are  daily  brought  to  our  ears.  New 
books  every  day,  pantiphlets,  currantoes,  stories,  whole  ca(«^ 
logues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes,  opinioosi 
schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  religion,  &o» 
Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mumiBeries,  euterr 
tainments,  jubilees,  embassies,,  tilts  and  tournaments,  trophies^ 
tnumphs,  revels,  sports,  plays  ;  then  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted 
scene,  treasons,  cheating  tricks,  robberies,  enormous  villainies 
in  all  kinds,  funerals,  burials,  deaths  oi  princes,  new  discovr 
eries,  expeditions,  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.  To- 
day we  hear  of  new  lords  and  officers  created,  to-morrow  of 
some  great  men  deposed,  and  then  again  of  fresh  honours 
conferred;  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned;  one  pur- 
cbaseth,  another  breaketh;  he  thrives,  his  neighbour  turns 
bankrupt;  now  plenty,  then  again  dearth  and  famine;  one 
runs,  another  rides,  wrangles^  laughs,  weeps,  &c  Thus  I 
daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  public  news^ 
amidst  the  gallantry  and  miseiy  of  the  world ;  jollify,  pride, 
perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity  and  villainy;  subtlety, 
knavery,  candour,  and  inteigrity,  mutually  mixed  and  offering 
themselves;  1  r^  orx privtis  prifHatts ;  as  I  have  still  livedo 
so  I  now  continue,  statu  quo  prius,  left  to  a  solitary  life,  and 
mine  own  domestic  discontents ;  saving  that  sometimes,  ne 
quid  meniiarf  as  XHogenes  went  into  the  city,  and  Demomtud 
to  the  haven  to  see  fashions,  I  did  for  my  recreation  now  and 
then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  could  not  choose 
but  make  some  little  obsei'vation,  nan  tarn  sagao:  oheervaior, 
ae  simplex  recttator,^  not  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  all; 
but  with  a  mixed  passion. 

1  Not  80  sagacious  an  obienrer  as  simple  a  narrator. 
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1  *«  Bilem  ssBp^,  jocnm  yestri  xnovdre  tumultiu." 

Te  wretched  mimics,  whose  fond  heats  have  been, 
How  oft!  the  objects  cf  my  mirth  and  spleen. 

I  did  sometime  laugh  and  sooff  with  Lucian,  and  sadri- 
callj  tax  with  Menippus,  lament  with  Heraditns,  sometimes 
again  I  was  *petulantt  splene  cachinno,  and  then  again, 
*urere  JnUsjecur,  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that  abuse  which 
I  could  not  mend.  In  which  passion  howsoever  I  maj  sjm- 
pficthize  with  him  or  them,  'tis  for  no  such  respect  I  shroud 
myself  under  his  name ;  but  either  in  an  unknown  habit  to 
assume  a  little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you 
will  needs  know,  ior  that  reason  and  only  respect  which  Hip- 
pocrates relates  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein 
he  doth  express,  how  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found 
Democritus  in  his  garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  ^  under 
a  shady  bower,  ^  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  busy  at  his  study, 
sometimes  writing,  sometimes  walking.  The  subject  of  his 
book  was  melancholy  and  madness ;  about  him  lay  the  car- 
casses of  many  several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and 
anatomized ;  not  that  he  did  contemn  God's  creatures,  as  he 
told  Hippocrates,  but  to  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  btUsy  or 
melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendered 
in  men's  bodies,  to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  him* 
self,  and  by  his  writings  and  observations  *  teach  others  how 
to  prevent  and  avoid  it  Which  good  intent  of  his,  Hippoo* 
rates  highly  commended;  Democritus  Junior  is  therefore 
bold  to  imitate,  and  because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now 
lost,  qtuzsi  guccevUuricEtor  Democritiy  to  revive  again,  pros- 
ecute, and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

You  have  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  in- 
scription ofiend  your  gravity,  were  it  a  sufficient  justification 
to  accuse  others,  I  could  produce  many  sober  treatises,  even 

1  Hor.  Ep.  lib.  1,  six  20.        *  Per.    A  posite  oonsldebat,  super  genna  Tolnmen 

laager  with  a  petnlant  spleen.      ^  Hor.  habens,  et  ntrinque  lUia  patentia  parate, 

Bb.l.sat.S.       *  Secuadum  moenia  locus  dissectaque  animalia  cumnlatim  strata, 

erat  frondosis  poptilis  opacns,  Titibusque  qaorum  Tisoera  rimabatnr.          •  C&m 


sponte  natis,  tenuis  prone  aqua  defluebat,    mundus  extra  se  sit,  et  mente  eaptns  sit, 
ilde  mnrmurans,  ubi  sedile  et  domus    et  n<    '         ' 
locriti  oonspidebatur.       *  Ipse  com-    eat. 


DenK 


ide  mnrmurans,  ubi  sedile  et  domus    et  nesdat  se  lansoere,  at  medelwm  adhfl^ 
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sennons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  cany  more  &ntas- 
tical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days, 
to  prefix  a  fantastical  title  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold ;  for, 
as  larks  come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers  will 
tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly  passengers  at  an  antic  pic- 
ture in  a  painter's  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a  judicious 
piece.  And,  indeed,  as  ^Scaliger  observes,  "nothing  more 
invites  a  reader  than  an  argument  unlocked  for,  unthought 
of,  and  sells  better  than  a  scurrile  pamphlet,**  tarn  mcadme 
cum  novitas  excitcU  *  palatum.  "  Many  men,"  saith  Glellius, 
"  are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptions,"  "  and  able  (as 
•  Pliny  quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loiter  by  the  way 
that  went  in  haste  to  fetch  a  midwife  for  his  daughter,  now 
ready  to  lie  down."  For  my  part,  I  have  honourable  •  prece- 
dents for  this  which  I  have  done:  I  will  cite  one  for  all, 
Anthony  Zara,  Pap.  Episc,  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four 
sections,  members,  subsections,  <&c.,  to  be  read  in  our  libra- 
ries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treat- 
ing of  this  my  subject,  and  will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can 
allege  more  than  one ;  I  write  of  melancholy,  by  being  busy 
to  avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of  melan- 
choly than  idleness,  "  no  better  cure  than  business,"  as 
^  Rhasis  holds ;  and  howbeit,  stuUus  labor  est  ineptiarum^  to 
be  busy  in  toys  is  to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine 
Seneca,  altud  agere  quam  nihil,  better  do  to  no  end,  than 
nothing.  I  wrote,  therefore,  and  busied  ibyself  in  this  play- 
ing labour,  otiosaq.  diligentid  ut  vitarem  torporem  feriandi 
with  Vectius  in  Macrobius,  cUq,  otium  in  utile  verterem  nego- 
tium. 

s  Simnl  et  jncnnda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae, 
Lectorem  delectando  simal  atque  monendo. 

1  Scalar,  Bp.  ad  Patlsonem.     mhil  tricem  parturienti  fiUaeaccenientI  moram 

magis  lectorem  inyitat  qnam  inopinatum  injioere  possunt.      *  Anatomy  of  Popery, 

argumentnm,  neque  Tendibilior  merx  est  Anatomy  of  Immortality,  Angeloa  aalas, 

qnJum  petulans  liber.        *  Ub.  xx.  o.  11.  Anatomy  of  Antimony,  so.           *  Cent. 

fiOras  sequuntnr  inscriptionum  festivita-  1.  4,  c.  9.    Non  eat  cnra  meUor  quAm 

t^t.         >  Praifikt.  Nat.  Hist.  Patri  obste-  labor.       &  Hor.  De  Arte  Poet 
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Poets  would  profit  or  delight  mankind, 

And  with  the  pleasing  have  th'  instrnctive  joinM. 

Profit  and  pleasure,  then,  to  mix  with  art, 
T*  inform  the  judgment,  nor  ofiend  the  heart, 
Shall  gain  all  votes. 

To  this  end  I  write,  like  them,  saith  Ludan,  that  ^  recite 
to  trees,  and  declaim  to  pillars  for  want  of  auditors ; "  as 
^  Paiilus  ^gineta  ingenuously  confesseth,  ^*  not  that  anything 
was  unknown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise  myself/'  which 
course  if  some  took,  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies, 
and  much  better  for  their  souls ;  or  peradventure  as  others 
do,  for  fame,  to  show  myself  (Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te 
scire  hoe  sciai  alter).  I  might  be  of  Thucydides's  opinion, 
'^*to  know  a  thing  and  not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  if  he 
knew  it  not."  When  I  first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et  quad 
ait  ^iUe,  impeHenie  genio  negotium  suscepi^  this  I  aimed  at ; 

*  vel  tU  lenirem  animum  scribendo,  to  ease  my  mind  by  writ- 
ing ;  for  I  had  gravidum  cor,  foetum  caput,  a  kind  of  impos- 
thume  in  my  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen 
of,  and  could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides, 
I  might  not  well  refrain,  for  uM  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must 
needs  scratch  where  it  itches.  I  was  not  a  little  offended 
with  this  malady,  shall  I  say  my  Mistress  "  melancholy,"  my 
^geria,  or  my  malm  genitis  f  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that 
is  stung  with  a  scorpion,  I  would  expel  clavum  clavo,  ^  com- 
fort one  sorrow  with  another,  idleness  with  idleness,  ut  ex 
vipera  Theriacum,  make  an  antidote  out  of  that  which  was 
the  prime  cause  of  my  disease.     Or  as  he  did^  of  whom 

•  Felix  Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aris- 
lophanes's  frogs  in  his  belly,  still  crying  Brecc,  ckex,  coax, 
coax,  oop,  oop,  and  for  that  cause  studied  physic  seven  years, 
and  travelled  over  most  part  of  Europe  to  ease  himself 
To  do  myself  good  I  turned  over  such  physicians  as  our 

1  Non  qnod  de  novo  quid  addere,  aut  4  si  nesdret.     *  Joritis  Prsef.  Hist. 

TOteribas  prsetermissmn,  sed  propriie  ex-  *  Erasmus.        *  Ofcium  otio  dolorem  d»* 

ereitetionis  can8&.        ^  Qui  novit,  neqne  lore  sum  so&tus.       *  Obserrat.  1.  1. 
hi  qnod  sentit  exprimit,  perinde  est  ac 

VOL.  I.  8 
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libraries  would  afford,  or  my  *  private  friends  impart,  and 
have  taken  this  pains.  And  why  not  ?  Cardan  professeth 
he  wrote  his  book,  "  De  Consolatione  "  after  his  son's  death, 
to  comfort  himself;  so  did  Tully  write  of  the  same  subject 
with  like  intent  after  his  daughter's  departure,  if  it  be  his  at 
least,  or  some  impostor's  put  out  in  his  name,  which  Lipsius 
probably  suspects.  CJonceming  myself,  I  can  peradventure 
affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  *"that  which  others  hear  or 
read  of,  I  felt  and  practised  myself;  they  get  their  knowl- 
edge by  books,  I  mine  by  melancholizing."  Experto  crede 
Roberto.  Something  I  can  speak  out  of  experience,  cBrum- 
ndbilis  experientia  me  docuit;  and  with  her  in  the  poet, 
•  Haud  ignara  malt  miseris  succurrere  disco  ;  I  would  help 
others  out  of  a  fellow-feeling ;  and,  as  that  virtuous  lady  did 
of  old,  ***  being  a  leper  herself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to 
build  an  hospital  for  lepers,"  I  will  spend  my  time  and 
knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common 
good  of  all. 

Yea,  but  you  will  infer  that  this  is  *  actum  ojgere.  an  un- 
necessary work,  cramhen  bis  coctam  apponere,  the  same  again 
and  again  in  other  words.  To  what  purpose  ?  •  "  Nothing 
is  omitted  that  may  well  be  said,"  so  thought  Lucian  in  the 
like  theme.  How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written 
just  volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of  this  subject  ?  No  news 
here  ;  that  which  I  have  is  stolen  from  others,  '  Dicitque  mild 
mea  pagina^  fur  es.  If  that  severe  doom  of  '  Synesius  be 
true,  "  it  is  a  greater  offence  to  steal  dead  men's  labours,  tlian 
their  clothes,"  what  shall  become  of  most  writers  ?  I  hold 
up  my  hand  at  the  bar  among  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony 
in  this  kind,  kabes  confitentem  reum,  I  am  content  to  be 
pressed  with  the  rest.     'Tis  most  true,  tenet  insanaibile  mvUos 

1  M.  Joh.  Rons,  our  Protobib.  Oxon.  I  learn  to  pity  ihem."*      <  Camden,  I]iMi 

M.  Hopper,  M.  Guthridge,  &o.        >  Qnas  elephantiasi  correpta  elephantiasis  hos* 

illi  audiie  ot  legere  sclent,  eomm  pojrtim  picinm  constmxit.     6  Iliada  post  Home* 

Tidi  egomet.  alia  gessi,  qxuB  ill!  Uteris,  rum.        *  Nihil  protermissum  quod  t 

ego  militando  didici,  nunc  yos  ezistimate  quods  dioi  possit.  7  MarUalls. 

fbota  an  dicta  pluris  sint.        >  DidoVirg.  8  Magis   impium    mortuonun   luoubm 

'*  Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me,  tiones,  qu4m  Testes  fnraxi. 
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icrihendi  caeoethes,  and  ^^  there  is  no  end  of  writing  of  books,** 
as  the  Wise-man  found  of  old,  in  this  ^scribbling  age,  especial- 
ly, wherein  *  ^  the  number  of  books  is  without  number,  (as  a 
worthy  man  saith,)  presses  be  oppressed,"  and  out  of  an  itch- 
ing humour  that  every,  man  hath  to  show  himself,  ^  desirous 

of  fame  and  honour  (seribimus  indocH  doctique ),  he  will 

write  no  matter  what,  and  scrape  together  it  boots  not  whence. 
*^  Bewitched  with  this  desire  of  fame,  etiam  medtts  in  morhu^ 
to  the  disparagement  of  their  health,  and  scarce  able  to  hold 
a  pen,  they  must  say  something,  ^'^and  get  themselves  a 
name,"  saith  Scaliger,  "  though  it  be  to  the  downfall  and  ruin 
of  many  others."     To  be  counted  writers,  scriptores  ut  saht" 
tentuTj  to  be  thought  and  held  Polumathes  and  Polyhistors, 
€^nid  imperitum  vtdgus  oh  ventostE  namen  ariis,  to  get  a  paper 
kingdom :  nuUd  spe  qtuesttu  sed  ampld  fcmuB,  in  this  precip- 
itate, ambitious  age,  nunc  ut  est  scecvktm^  inter  immaJtaram 
erwUtianemj  atnbitiosum  et  prtsceps  ('tis  ^  Scaliger's  censure)  ; 
and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  auditores,  must  be  mas- 
ters and  teachers,  before  they  be  capable  and  fit  hearers. 
They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togaiam  armaiam,  divine, 
human  authors,  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for 
notes,  as  our  merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traffic,  write 
great  tomes,  Oum  non  eint  re  verd  docHores,  sed  hquacioreSy 
whereas  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,  but  greater 
praters.     They  commonly  pretend  public  good,  but  as  *  Ges- 
ner  observes,  'tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on;  no 
news  or  aught  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in  other  terms. 
Ne  feriareniur  fortcuse  typographic  vd  ideo  scribendum  est 
aUquid  ut  se  vixisse  testentur.   As  apothecaries  we  make  new 
mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another ;  and 
as  those  old  Romans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set 


1  Bocl.  alt           *  Idbros  Eonnohi  gig^  Baronius.      <  Ez  minis  alieiuB  ezistima* 

nant,  steiiles  psritint.       >  B.  King  pnd-  tionis  sibi  gradnm  ad  Ikmam  struunt. 

fitt.  lect.  Jonas,  the  late  right  lererend  7  Exercit.  2^.           ^  Omnes  sibi  famain 

Lord  B.  of  London.      *  Homines  ftmelici  qusBmnt  et  qnovis  modo  in  orbem  spargi 

glorin  ad  ostentationem  ernditionis  un-  contendunt,  ut  noyss  alionjns  rei  habeaa* 

didue  congerunt.    Buchaoanas.        ^Sf.  turanotores.    Pmf.  biblioth. 
bnnati  etiam  laudis  amore,  &c.    Justus 
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out  their  bad-sited  Borne,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of  other 
men's  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  tilled  gardens  to 
set  out  our  own  sterile  plots.  Gastrant  alios  ui  libros  siios  per 
se  graciles  alieno  adipe  suffarciant  (so  *  Jovius  inveighs). 
They  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  other's  works. 
Ineniditi  fures,  &c  A  fault  that  every  writer  finds,  as  I  do 
now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves,  ^Trium  Uterarum  homines^ 
all  thieves :  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff  up  their 
new  comments,  scrape  Ennius's  dunghills,  and  out  of  ^  De- 
mocritus's  pit,  as  I  have  done.  By  which  means  it  comes  to 
pass,  *  "  that  not  only  libraries  and  shops  are  full  of  our  putrid 
papers,  but  every  close-stool  and  jakes,  Scribunt  carmina  quce 
legunt  cacantes ;  they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  *  lap  spice 
in,  and  keep  roast^meat  from  burning.  "  With  us.  in  France," 
saith  *  Scaliger,  "  every  man  hath  liberty  to  write,  but  few 
ability.  '  Heretofore  learning  was  graced  by  judicious  schol- 
ars, but  now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate 
scribblers,"  that  either  write  for  vainglory,  need,  to  get 
money,  or  as  parasites  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  some 
great  men,  they  put  out  ^  hurras^  quisquiliasque  ineptiixsgue. 
^Amongst  so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find 
one,  by  reading  of  whom  you  shall  be  any  whit  better,  but 
rather  much  worse,  qtdbus  inficitur  potius  quam  perficitur, 
by  which  he  is  rather  infected  than  any  way  perfected. 

0  Qui  talia  legit, 
Quid  didicit  tandem,  quid  scit  nisi  somnia,  nugas? 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of 
old)  a  great  book  is  a  great  mischief.     ^  Cardan  finds  fault 
with  Frenchmen   and  Germans,  for  their  scribbling  to  no 
purpose,  non  inquit  ah  edendo  deterreo,  modo  novum  aliquid 
inveniant,  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some 

*  Prae&t.  hist.  1  Plantos.         >  B  sordent  ob  homines.         f  Axis.  pac. 

Democriti  puteo.        *  Non  tarn   refertse  ^  Inter  tot  mille  yolnmina  yix  tmas  a 

bibliothec»d  quam  cloacae.  *  Et  quio-  cujas  lectione  quis  melior  eTadat,  immo 

quid  cartis  amicitur  ineptis.  &  Epist.  potius  non  pegor.       *  Palingenius.  What 

ad  Petas.  in  regno  Francias  omnibus  scri-  does  any  one,  who  reads  such  works,  learn 

bendi  datur  libertas,  paucis  facultas.  or  know  but  dreams  and  trifling  thincB 

*  Olim  litersB  ob  homines  in  precio,  nunc  lo  Lib-  5,  de  Sap. 
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new  iavention  of  their  own ;  but  we  weave  the  same  web 
stilly  twist  the  same  rope  again  and  again ;  or  if  it  be  a  new 
inyention,  'tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  idle  fellows  write, 
for  as  idle  fellows  to  read,  and  who  so  cannot  invent  ?  ^  ^  He 
must  have  a  barren  wit,  that  in  this  scribbling  age  can  foi^ 
nothing.  ^  Princes  show  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their 
buildings,  soldiers  their  manhood,  and  scholars  vent  their 
toys ; "  they  must  read,  thej  must  hear  whether  thej  will  or  na 

s  £t  qnodcnnqne  semel  chartis  illeyerit,  omnes 
Gestiet  It  fnmo  redenntee  scire  laouque, 
£t  pueros  et  anus — . 

What  once  is  said  and  writ,  all  men  must  know, 
Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 

**What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out,"  as 
Pliny  complains  to  Sossius  Sinesius.  *  "  This  April  every 
day  some  or  other  have  recited."  What  a  catalogue  of  new 
books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our  Frankfort 
Marts,  our  domestic  Marts  brought  out?  Twice  a  year, 
*  "  Proferunt  se  nova  ingenia  et  ostentani,  we  stretch  our  wits 
out,  and  set  them  to  sale,  magno  conatu  nihil  agimus.  So 
that  which  ^  Gksner  much  desires,  if  a  speedy  reformation 
be  not  had,  by  some  Prince's  Edicts  and  grave  Supervisors, 
to  restrain  this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infinitum.  Quis  tarn 
avidus  libroTum  heUuo^  who  can  read  them  ?  As  abeady,  we 
shall  have  a  vast  chaos  and  confusion  of  books,  we  are  ^  op- 
pressed with  them,  *  our  eyes  ache  with  reading,  our  fingers 
with  turning.  For  my  part  I  am  one  of  the  number  nos  numerus 
tumus  (we  are  mere  ciphers)  :  I  do  not  deny  it,  I  have  only 
this  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  myself,  Omne  meumy  nihil  meum, 
*tis  all  mine  and  none  mine.  As  a  good  housewife  out  of 
divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers  wax 

1  sterile  oportet  esse  ingeninm  quod  in  argnantnr  auotomm  ftirta  et  millles  rep- 
hoc  Kriptarientam  pruritus,  &c.  etita  toUantur,  et  temere  scribendi  U- 
*  Cardan,  prsef.  ad  Gonsol.  >  Hor.  lib.  1,  bido  eoeroeatur,  alitor  in  Infinitum  pro- 
lat.  4.  4  Epist.  lib.  1.  Ms^umpoeta-  gressura.  7  Onerabuntur  ingenia,  nemo 
ram  prOTcntum  annus  hio  attulit,  menae  l^;endi8  sufiSeit.  "  Ubris  obruimur j 
Aprili  nullus  fere  dies  quo  non  aliquis  re-  oculi  legendo,  manns  volitando  doleni 
eitaTit.  &  Idem.  «  Principibus  et  Fam.  Strada  Momo.  Lucretius.  - 
ioctoribns    deliberandum   relinquo,  ut 
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and  honej  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of 
all,  Floriferis  ut  apes  in  scUtibus  omnia  libant^  I  have  labori* 
ouslj  ^collected  this  Cento  out  of  divers  writers,  and  that 
sine  injurid,  I  have  wronged  no  authors,  but  given  every 
man  his  own ;  which  ^  Hierom  so  much  commends  in  Nepo« 
tian ;  he  stole  not  whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do 
nowadays,  concealing  their  authors'  names,  but  still  said  this 
was  Cyprian's,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hillarius,  so  said  Minii- 
tius  Felix,  so  Yictorinus,  thus  far  Amobius :  I  cite  and  quote 
mine  authors  (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scribblers 
account  pedantical,  as  a  cloak  of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to 
their  affected  fine  style,  I  must  and  will  use)  sumpsi,  nan 
surripui ;  and  what  Varro,  lib.  6,  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees, 
minime  malejiea  nuUitis  optts  velUcantes  faciunt  deterius,  1 
can  say  of  myself.  Whom  have  I  injui'ed  ?  The  matter  is 
theirs  most  part,  and  yet  mine,  apparet  unde  sumptum  sit 
(wliich  Seneca  approves),  cdiiid  tamen  qttdm  unde  sumptum 
sit  apparetj  which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodie? 
incorporate,  digest,  assimDate,  I  do  concoquere  quod  hausi,  dis- 
pose of  what  I  take.  I  make  them  pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this 
my  Maceronicon,  the  method  only  is  mine  own,  I  must  usurp 
that  of  '  Wecher  e  Ter,  nihil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius, 
methodus  sola  artificem  ostendii,  we  can  say  nothing  but  what 
hath  been  said,  the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and 
shows  a  scholar.  Oribasius,  .^ius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out  of 
Galen,  but  to  their  own  method,  diverso  stilo,  non  diversd  fide. 
Our  poets  steal  from  Homer ;  he  spews,  saith  ^lian,  they  lick 
it  up.  Divines  use  Austin's  words  verbatim  still,  and  our  story 
dressers,  do  as  much ;  he  that  comes  last  is  commonly  best. 

doneo  qnid  grandins  aetas 
Postera  sorsqne  ferat  mehor.  ^ 

Though  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  Physic  and  Philos- 

1  Qaicquid  nblque  bene  dictum  &oio  illnd  Ojp.  hoc  Laet.  illad  Hilar,  efft,  Ite 

mettm,  et  illnd  nunc  meis  a'i  compendi-  Victorinns,  in  hnno  modmn  loquntus  eet 

am,  nnnc  ad  fldem  et  auctoritatem  alieids  Amobius,  &c.      "  PrsBf.  ad  Syntax  med. 

exprimo  verbis,  omnes  auctores  meos  cli-  ^  Untfl  a  later  aj^  and  a  happier  lot  |iio> 

antes  esse  arbitror,  &e.    SariAburienris  dace  something  more  truly  grand. 
ad  Polycrat.  pn>l.         >  In  Epiviph.  Nep. 
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opkj,  yet  I  saj  with  ^  Didacus  Stella,  ^  A  dwarf  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  giant  may  see  farther  than  a  giant  him- 
self;" I  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  farther  than  my 
predecessors ;  and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite 
after  others,  than  for  .ZBlianus  Montaltus,  that  famous  physi- 
cian, to  write  de  marhU  capitis  after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heur- 
nius,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  many  horses  to  run  in  a  race,  one 
logician,  one  rhetorician,  after  another.     Oppose  then  what 

thou  wilt, 

Allatres  licet  usque  dob  et  utque, 
£t  Gannltibus  improbls  lacessas. 

I  solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barharism, 
*  Doric  dialect,  extemporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imita- 
tion, a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered  together  from  several  dun^ 
hills,  excrements  of  authors,  toys  and  fopperies  confusedly 
tumbled  out,  without  art,  invention,  judgment,  wit,  learning, 
harsh,  raw,  rude,  fantastical,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill- 
composed,  indigested,  vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull,  and  dry;  I 
confess  all  ('tis  partly  afiected),  thou  canst  not  think  worse 
of  me  than  I  do  of  myself.  Tis  not  worth  the  reading,  I 
yield  it,  I  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing  so  vain  a 
subject,  I  should  be  peradventure  loth  myself  to  read  him  or 
thee  so  writing ;  'tis  not  operce  pretium.  All  I  say  is  this, 
that  I  have  ^  precedents  for  it,  which  Isocrates  calls  perfagium 
lis  qui  peccant^  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate,  &c. 
NonnvUi  alii  idem  fecerurU ;  others  have  done  as  much,  it 
may  be  more,  and  perhaps  thou  thyself,  Novimm  et  qui  to, 
&c  We  have  all  our  faults ;  scimus,  et  hanc  vemam^  &c. ; 
*thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do  thee, 
Cedimus  inque  vicem^&Cf  'tis  lex  taUones,  quid  pro  quo.  Go 
now,  censure,  criticize,  scoff,  and  rail. 

*  NasutUB  sis  usque  licet,  sis  demque  nasus: 
Non  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas, 
Ipse  ego  quiun  dixi,  &c. 

1  In  Lac.  10,  torn.  2.   PiKmei  Olgantum  apes.  Llp«iTU  adTersns  dialoglst.      *  Uno 

hnineria  impofllti  pliuqaiun  ipsi  Oisantes  absurdo  dato  mille  sequnntnr.        *  Non 

vldent.       s  Nee  aranearnm  textas  ideo  dnbito  multos  leotoies  hio  fine  stnlicw. 

melior  quia  ex  m  fila  gignuntur,  neo  noe-  &  Martial,  18,  2. 
Inr  Ideo  Tilior,  quia  ex  alien&B  Ubamus  ut 
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Wert  thon  all  scoffs  and  flouts,  a  very  Momns, 
Than  we  oorselyes,  thou  canst  not  say  worse  of  us. 

Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cried  whore  first,  and 
in  some  men's  censures  I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  myself, 
Laudare  se  vani,  vituperare  stuUiy  as  I  do  not  arrogate,  I  will 
not  derogate.  Primus  vestrum  non  sunt,  nee  tmus,  I  am  none 
of  the  best,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.  As  I  am  an 
inch,  or  so  many  feet,  so  many  parasangs,  after  him  or  him,  I 
may  be  peradventure  an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  therefore  as 
it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  haVfe  essayed,  put  myself  upon  the  stage  ; 
I  must  abide  the  censure,  I  may  not  escape  it.  It  is  most 
true,  st^ltis  virum  arguit,  our  style  bewrays  us,  and  as  *  hunt- 
ers find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  man's  genius  descried 
by  his  works,  MuUd  melius  ex  sermone  quam  lineamentis,  de 
morihus  hominum  judicamus ;  it  was  old  Cato's  rule.  I 
have  laid  myself  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise,  turned 
mine  inside  outward :  I  shall  be  censured,  I  doubt  not ;  for, 
to  say  truth  with  Erasmus,  nihil  morosius  hominum  judiciisy 
there  is  naught  so  peevish  as  men's  judgments ;  yet  this  is 
some  comfort,  utpcdcUa,  sicjudicia,  our  censures  are  as  vari- 
ous as  our  palates. 

3  Tres  mihi  convivse  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato,  &c.         • 

Three  guests  I  have,  dissenting  at  my  feast, 
Requiring  each  to  gratify  his  taste 
With  different  food. 

Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests,  our 
books  like  beauty,  that  which  one  admires  another  rejects ;  so 
are  we  approved  as  men's  fancies  are  inclined.  Pro  captu 
lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libelli.  That  which  is  most  pleasing 
to  one  is  amaracum  sui,  most  harsh  to  another.  Quot  homines, 
tot  sententi(By  so  many  men,  so  many  minds ;  that  which  thou 
condemnest  he  conmiends.     '  Qttod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum 

1  Ut  fenatoree  feram  h  Teetlgio  fanpresso,  Tiram  scriptiunonla.    lips.  *  Hor 

*  Hor. 
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tucidumque  dtiobus.  He  respects  matter,  thou  art  whoUj  for 
words ;  he  loves  a  loose  and  free  style,  thou  art  all  for  neat 
composition,  strong  lines,  hyperboles,  allegories  ;  he  desires  a 
fine  frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as  *  Ilieron.  Natali 
the  Jesuit  hath  cut  to  the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  reader's 
attention,  which  thou  rejectest;  that  which  one  admires, 
another  explodes  as  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not 
point  blank  to  bis  humour,  his  method,  his  conceit,  ^m  quid 
forscm  amissum,  quod  %s  animo  conceperit,  m  qua  dictio,  &c. 
If  aught  be  omitted,  or  added,  which  he  likes,  or  dislikes, 
thou  art  mancipium  paucee  lectionisy  an  idiot,  an  ass,  nvUus 
es,  or  plagiarius,  a  triiler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow  ; 
or  else  it  is  a  thing  of  mere  industry,  a  collection  without  wit 
or  invention,  a  very  toy.  ^  Facilia  sic  putant  omnes  qtue  jam 
facta,  nee  de  salehris  cogitant  ubi  via  strata;  so  men  are 
valued,  their  labours  vilified  by  fellows  of  no  worth  them 
selves,  as  things  of  nought,  who  could  not  have  done  so  much. 
Vhusquisque  dbandat  sensu  suo,  every  man  abounds  in  his 
own  sense ;  and  whilst  each  particular  party  is  so  affected, 
how  should  one  please  all? 

s  Qaid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?    Bennis  tn  quod  jubet  ille. 

What  conrses  mtist  I  choose? 
What  not  ?    What  both  would  order  jou  refuse. 

How  shall  I  hope  to  express  myself  to  each  man's  humoui 
and  ^  conceit,  or  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  ?  Some  understand 
too  little,  some  too  much,  qui  similiter  in  Ugendos  libros,  atque 
in  scdutandos  homines  irruurU,  nan  cogitantes  quales,  sed  qui' 
hus  vestibus  induti  sint,  as  *  Austin  observes,  not  regarding 
what,  but  who  write,  ^orexin  hahet  attetoris  eelebritas,  not 
valuing  the  metal,  but  stamp  that  is  upon  it,  Cantharum  as* 
piciunty  non  quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich,  in  great  place, 
polite  and  brave,  a  great  doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  grand 
titles,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce ;  but,  aa 

*  Antwerp,  fol.  1007.  ^  Maretus.    Muretns.  s  Lib.  1,  de  ord.,  cap.  11 

s  lipsios.       >  Hor.       *  Fieri  non  potest,    «  Braamns. 
at  qnod  quisqne   cogitat,  dicat   unus. 
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"  Baronius  hath  it  of-  Cardinal  Caraffa's  works,  he  is  a  mere 
hog  that  rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty.  Some  are  too  paj> 
tial,  as  fHends  to  overween,  others  come  with  a  prejudice  to 
carp,  vilify,  detract,  and  scoff  (qui  de  me  forsan,  quicquid 
egtj  omrd  eontemptu  contemptius  judicant)  ;  some  as  bees  for 
honey,  some  as  spiders  to  gather  poison.  What  shall  I  do  in 
this  case  ?  As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an  inn  in  Grerman 
ny,  and  dislike  your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &c.,  replies  in  a  surly 
tone,  ^  ^  aliud  tibi  qtuseras  divereorium^^  if  you  like  not  this, 
get  you  to  another  inn :  I  resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing, 
go  read  something  else.  I  do  not  inuch  esteem  thy  censure, 
take  thy  course,  it  is  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will,  but  when 
we  have  both  done,  that  of  ^  Plinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will 
prove  true,  "  Every  man's  witty  labour  takes  not,  except  the 
matter,  subject,  occasion,  and  some  commending  favourite 
happen  to  it."  If  I  be  taxed,  exploded  by  thee  and  some 
such,  I  shall  haply  be  approved  and  commended  by  others, 
and  so  have  been  {Expertus  loquor),  and  may  truly  say  with 
*  Jovius  in  like  case,  (absit  verba  jactantia)  heroum  quaruip» 
dam,  porUificum,  et  virorum  nobilium  famiUaaritatem  et  cmdci" 
tiam,  gratasque  gratias,  et  midturum  ^  bene  laudatorum  laudes 
sum  inde  promerttus,  as  I  have  been  honoured  by  some  wor- 
thy men,  so  have  I  been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At 
the  first  publishing  of  this  book,  (which  •  Probus  of  Persius's 
satires),  editum  librum  continud  mirari  homines,  atqtie  avid^ 
deripere  cceperurU,  I  may  in  some  sort  apply  to  this  my  work. 
The  first,  second,  and  third  editions  were  suddenly  gone, 
eagerly  read,  and,  as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by 
some,  as  scornfully  rejected  by  others.  But  it  was  Democ- 
ritus his  fortune,  Idem  admircUioni  et  \irrisioni  habitus. 
'Twas  Seneca's  fate,  that  superintendent  of  wit,  learning, 
judgment,  •  (zd  stuporem  doctus,  the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  in  Plutarch's  opinion ;  "  that  renowned  corrector  of 

*  Annal.  Tom.  8,  ad  annam  890.    Est  foator,  occasio,  commendatorque  contiii<> 

porcuB  ille  qui  sacerdotem  ezamplitadine  gat.     ^  Prsef.  hist.     *  Laudari  a  laadato 

redituum  sordide  demetitar.       i  Erasm.  laus  est.         6  Vit.  Persii.         f  mnuet 

dial.  >  Epist.  lib.  6.    Oujusque  inge-  praesentia  &mam.        *  Llpsius  Judio.  dt 

uiuiu  noD  ftatiin  emergit,  nisi  matoriee  Seneca. 
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vice,"  as  ^  Fabius  terms  him,  ^  and  painful  omnisoious  philo^ 
opher,  tliat  writ  so  excellently  and  admirably  well,"  could  not 
please  all  parties,  or  escape  censure.     How  is  he  vilified  by 
'CSaligula,  Agellius,  Fabius,  and  Lipsius  himself,  his  chief 
propagner  ?  In  eo  pleraque  pemiiiosa,  salth  the  same  Fabius, 
many  childish  tracts  and  sentences  he  hath  sermo  iilaboratuSy 
too  negligent  often  and  remiss,  as  Agellius  observes,  oratto 
vulgaris  et  protrita,  dtcaces  et  inepUB  sententia,  erudUio  pie- 
heioj  an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.     In  partibus  spifiat 
et  Jastidia  haJbet,  saith   *  Lipsius ;  and,  as  in  all  his  other 
works,  so  especially  in  his  epistles,  ali<B  in  arguHie  et  tnepHis 
oceupantuTj  intricattis  aliculn,  et  parum  compositus,  sine  copid 
rerum  hoc  fecit,  he  jumbles  up  many  things  together  imme- 
thodically,  afler  the  Stoics'  fashion,  parum  ordinavit,  tnulta 
accumtdavtt,  &c.    If  Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and  many  famous 
men  that  I  could  name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?     How  shall  I 
that  am  mx  unibra  ianii  philosophic  hope  to  please  ?    ^  No 
man  so  absolute  ('  Erasmus  holds)  to  satisfy  all,  except  an- 
tiquity, prescription,  &c,  set  a  bar."   But  as  I  have  proved  in 
Seneca,  this  will  not  always  take  place,  how  shall  I  evade? 
'Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers,  I  must  (I  say)  abide  it; 
I  seek  not  applause ;  ^Non  ego  ventosce  venor  suffragia  plebis  ; 
again,  non  sum  adeo  informis,  I  would  not  be  ^  vilified. 

<  laudatus  abtinde, 
Non  fitttiditas  si  tibi,  lector,  era 

I  fear  good  men's  censures,  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance 
I  submit  my  labours, 

7et  linguas  manoipionun 
Contemno. 

As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  malicious 

1  Ub.  10.    Plnrimum  studii,  multam  temporis  pneecriptio,  semcta  Jndicandi 

rerum  oogoitioiieiu,  onmem   stadioram  libertate,  religione  quadam  animos  oocur 

materiam,  &c.,  multa  in  eo  probanda,  pSirit.        <  Hor.  Ep.  1,  lib.  19.        <(.£qai 

mnlta  admirsnda.      ^  Suet.    Arena  sine  turpe  frigid^  laudari  ao  insectanter  yita> 

salce.       *  Introdttct.  ad  Sen.      3  Jadic  perari.    Phayorinus  A.Ctel.  lib.  19,  cap  2 

ieSen.    Viz  aliquis  tam  absolutus,  ut  8  Oyid.  trist- 11,  eleg.  6.      TJuyen.  aat.S 
ftlteri  per  <»nida  satisflMsiat    nisi  longa 
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and  scurrile  obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers  and  de- 
tractors ;  I  scorn  the  rest.  What  therefore  I  haye  said,  pro 
ienuttcUe  med,  I  have  said. 

One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended  if 
I  could,  concerning  the  manner  of  handling  this  mj  subject, 
for  which  I  must  apologize,  deprecariy  and  upon  better  advice 
give  the  friendly  reader  notice:  it  was  not  mine  intent  to 
prostitute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  MxnervcRy 
but  to  have  exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could 
have  got  it  printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to 
our  mercenary  stationers  in  English ;  they  print  all, 

cudnntque  libellos 
In  qaornm  foliU  yix  simia  nuda  cacaret; 

But  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal ;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
^  Nicholas  Car,  in  his  oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writ- 
ers, gives,  that  so  many  flourishing  wits  are  smothered  in 
oblivion,  lie  dead  and  buried  in  this  our  nation.  Another 
main  fault  is,  that  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended 
the  style,  which  now  flows  remissly,  as  it  was  first  conceived ; 
but  my  leisure  would  not  permit ;  Feci  nee  qvod  potui,  nee 
quod  volm,  I  confess  it  is  neither  as  I  would,  nor  as  it  should 

be. 

*  Chm  relego  scripsisse  pudet,  quia  plnrima  cemo 
Me  quoque  qusB  fuerant  judice  digna  lini. 

When  I  peruse  this  tract  which  I  have  writ, 
I  am  abashed,  and  mach  I  hold  unfit. 

M  qmd  gravissimum,  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things  I  dis- 
allow at  this  present,  which,  when  I  writ,  *N6n  eadeni  est 
(Btcu,  nan  mens  ;  I  would  wilHngly  retract  much,  &c,  but  'tis 
too  late,  I  can  only  crave  pardon  now  for  what  is  amiss. 
I  might  indeed,  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept 

of  the  poet, nonumqtie  prematur  in  annum,  and  have 

taken  more  care :  or,  as  Alexander  the  physician  would  have 

1  Ant  artto  Inseli  ant  qnaBstni  magls    Lond.  Ezons.  1678.         *  Orld.  dt  pont 
nun  Uteris  student,  hab.  Cantab,  et    Eleg.  1,  6.       •  Hor. 
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done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it  be  ased  1 
Bliould  have  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  this  tract ;  bat  1 
had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure,  no  amanuenses  or  as- 
sistants. Pancrates  in  ^Lucian,  wanting  a  servant  as  he 
went  from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  Egypt,  took  a  door-bar,  and 
after  some  superstitious  words  pronounced  (Eucrates  the  re- 
lator was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a  serving-man, 
fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper,  and  what  work 
he  would  besides;  and  when  he  had  done  that  service  ho 
desired,  turned  his  man  to  a  stick  again.  I  have  no  such 
skiU  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire 
them ;  no  whistle  to  call  like  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  bid 
them  run,  &c  I  have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefac- 
tors, as  that  noble  *  Ambrosius  was  to  Origen,  allowing  him 
six  or  seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates ;  I  must  for 
that  cause  do  my  business  myself,  and  was  therefore  enforced, 
as  a  bear  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump ; 
I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her  young 
ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written,  guic- 
quid  in  buccam  venity  in  an  extemporean  style,  as  ^  I  do 
commonly  all  other  exercises,  effudi  quicquid  dictavit  genius 
tneu9,  out  of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as 
small  deliberation  as  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  afieo- 
tadon  of  big  words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes, 
i^trong  lines,  that  like  f  Acestes'  arrows  caught  fire  as  they 
flew,  strains  of  wit,  brave  heats,  elogies,  hyperbolical  exoma- 
tions,  elegances,  &c,  which  many  so  much  afiect  I  am 
*aqfU4B  potoTy  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves 
our  modem  wits,  a  loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  ^^cum  vocojicum^ 
et  UgcTiem  Itffonem,  and  as  free,  as  loose,  idem  calamo  quod  in 
mentej  *  I  call  a  spade  a  spade,  animis  hsc  scribo,  non  auribus, 
I  respect  matter,  not  words ;  remembering  that  of  Cardan, 
verba  propter  res,  non  res  propter  verba:  and  seeking  with 

1  Tom.  8.       Philopsend.  aooepto  pea-  uno,  as  he  made  Tenes.  t  Tbv. 

ralo.  qanm  carmen  quoddam  dixisset,  >  Non  eadem  k  snmmo  ezpectes,  mim- 

eAicit  nt  ambnlaret,  aquam  haariret,  moqae  poeta.  *  Stylos  hie  nnUiu, 

vniam  pararet,  fro.  *  Eusebins,  pnater  parrheslam. 

eedfls.  hist.  lib.  6.  <  Staos  pede  in 
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Seneca,  quid  scribam^  non  quemadmodum,  rather  what  than 
how  to  write :  for  as  Philo  thinks,  ^  ^  He  that  is  conversant 
about  matter,  neglects  words,  and  those  that  excel  in  this  art 
of  speaking,  have  no  profound  learning, 

s  Verba  nitent  phaleris,  at  nullas  verba  raedallas 
Intus  habent-~ 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  ^  '  when 
you  see  a  fellow  careful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his 
speech,  know  this  for  a  certainty  that  man's  mind  is  busied 
about  toys,  there's  no  solidity  in  him.  Non  est  amamerUum 
virile  concinnitas:  as  he  said  of  a  nightingale,  vox  es^  prceterea 
nihil,  &C.  I  am  therefore  in  this  point  a  piofessed  disciple 
of  ^  ApoUonius  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  I  neglect  phrases,  and 
labour  wholly  to  inform  my  reader^s  understanding,  not  to 
please  his  ear ;  'tis  not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly, 
which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express  myself  readily  and 
plainly  as  it  happens.  So  that  as  a  river  runs  sometimes  pre- 
cipitate and  swift,  then  dull  and  slow ;  now  direct,  then  per 
ambages;  now  deep,  then  shallow;  now  muddy,  then  dear; 
now  broad,  then  narrow;  doth  my  style  flow :  now^ .serious, 
then  light ;  now  comical,  then  satirical ;  now  more  elaborate, 
then  remiss,  as  the  present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that 
time  I  was  affected.  And  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this 
treatise,  it  shall  seem  no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the  way  to 
an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  foul ;  here 
champaign,  there  inclosed ;  barren  in  one  place,  better  soil  in 
another:  by  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  I  shall 
lead  thee  per  ardua  morUium,  et  liibrica  valUum,  et  roscida 
cespitum,  et  *  glebosa  camporum,  through  variety  of  objects 
that  which  thou  shalt  like  and  surely  dislike. 

1  Qui  rebus  Be  exereet,  rerba  negUglt,  dum.    Eplst.  lib.  1,  21.  <  PhOofltra- 

et  qui  oallet  artem  dicendi,  nollam  din-  tua,  lib.  8,  Tit.  Apol.    Negligebat  orato- 

cipUnam  babet  recognitain.        s  Pallin-  xiam  facnltatem,  et  penitus  anpemabatur 

genius.    Words  may  be  resplendent  witti  ^ns  professores,  quod  Ungniam  duntaxat, 

ornament,  but  they  contain  no  marrow  non  autem  mentem  redderent  eruditio* 

within.  >  0i:^U8cnnque  orationem  rem.  *  Ilic  eaim,  quod  Seneca  'dt 

Tides  politam  et  soUcitam,  scito  animum  Ponto,  bos  herbam,  clconia  lariaam,  eanii 

m  puidllis  occupatum,  in  scriptis  nil  soli-  leporem,  Tirgo  florem  l^gat. 
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For  the  matter  itself  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider  I 
(H^7  joo,  that  of  OolumeRoj  Nihil  perfectumj  aut  d  sinffulari 
eonsummatum  industrid^  no  man  can  observe  all,  much  is  de- 
fective no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and  avoided 
in  Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Boni  venatans 
Qoae  holds)  plures  fercu  capere,  non  amnes;  he  is  a  good 
huntsman,  can  catch  some,  not  all ;  I  have  done  my  endeav- 
our. Besides,  I  dwell  not  in  this  study,  Non  hie  mdcas  duct' 
mus,  non  hoc  pulvere  desttdamtUf  I  am  but  a  smatterer,  I  con- 
fess, a  stranger,  ^  here  and  there  I  pull  a  flower ;  I  do  easily 
grant,  if  a  ngid  censurer  should  criticize  on  this  which  I  have 
writ,  he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Te- 
rence, but  three  hundred.  So  many  as  he  hath  done  in 
Cardan's  subtleties,  as  many  notable  errors  as  '  Gul.  Laurem- 
bergius,  a  late  professor  of  Bostocke,  discovers  in  that  anat- 
omy of  Laurentius,  or  Barodus  the  Venetian  in  Scu^o  bosctis. 
And  although  this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should  have 
been  more  accurate,  corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet 
it  was  magni  laboris  opuSy  so  dit&cult  and  tedious,  that  as 
carpenters  do  find  out  of  experience,  'tis  much  better  build 
a  new  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house ;  I  could  as  soon 
write  as  much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  wiitten.  If  aught 
therefore  be  amiss  (as  I  grant  there  is),  I  require  a  friendly 
admonition,  no  bitter  invective,  ^  Sint  mtuis  socii  GhariteSy 
Furia  omnis  abesto,  otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  controversies 
funem  contentionis  nectamus,  sed  cm  bono  f  We  may  con- 
tend, and  likely  misuse  each  other,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  We 
are  both  scholars,  say, 

<^  Arcade9  ambo, 
£t  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 

Both  young  Arcadians,  both  alike  inspired 
To  sing  and  answer  as  the  song  requir'd. 


If  we  do  wrangle  what  shall  we  get  by  it?     Trouble  and 

I  Pet.  Nannius  not.  in  Hot.        «  Non    nt  cauls  NUnm  lambens.       »  Snpra  bia 
Ib  eolonns  domicilium  hi 
vfl  In  morem,  hino  iiide 


Ue  eolonns  domicilium  habeo,  sed  topi-    mille  notabiles  errores  Laurentll  demon- 

ie  floxem  TelUco,    straTi,  &o.       *  PhUo  de  Ooa.        »  Virg 
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wrong  oarselves,  make  sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of 
an  error,  I  will  yield,  I  will  amend.  Si  quid  boms  moribus^ 
n  quid  veritati  dissentaneum,  in  sacris  vel  humanu  Uteris  a 
me  dictum  sit,  id  nee  dictum  esio.  In  the  mean  time  I  re- 
quire a  favourable  censure  of  all  fiiults  omitted,  harsh  com- 
positions, pleonasms  of  words,  tautological  repetitions  (though 
Seneca  bear  me  out,  nunquam  nimis  *  dicitur,  quod  nunqiiam 
satis  dicitur)  perturbations  of  tenses,  numbers,  printers' 
faults,  &C.  My  translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphrases 
than  interpretations,  non  ad  verbum,  but  as  an  author,  I  use 
more  liberty,  and  that's  only  taken  which  was  to  my  purpose. 
Quotations  are  often  inserted  in  the  text,  which  makes  the 
style  more  harsh,  or  in  the  margin  as  it  happened.  Greek 
authors,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  &c.,  I  have  cited  out  of 
their  interpreters,  because  the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I 
have  mingled  sacra  prophanis,  but  1  hope  not  profaned,  and 
in  repetition  of  authors'  names,  ranked  them  per  acddens,  not 
according  to  chronology;  sometimes  Neoterics  before  An 
dents,  as  my  memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  here  al- 
tered, expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  much 
added,  because  many  good  *  authors  in  all  kinds  are  come 
to  my  hands  since,  and  'tis  no  prejudice,  no  such  indecorum^ 
or  oversight 

^  Nanqaam  ita  quicquam  bene  subdactft  ratione  ad  yltam  fuit, 
Quin  res,  SBtas,  nsus,  semper  aliquid  apportent  novi, 
Aliquid  moneant,  ut  ilia  qass  scire  te  credas,  nescias, 
Et  quae  tibi  put&ris  prima,  in  exercendo  at  repudias. 

Ne'er  was  aught  yet  at  first  contrived  so  fit, 
Bat  ase,  age,  or  something  woald  alter  it; 
Advise  thee  better,  and,  apon  perase, 
Make  thee  not  say,  and  what  thou  takest  refuse. 

But  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again, 
Nie  quid  nimis,  I  will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I 
have  done.  The  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that  I,  being 
a  divine,  have  meddled  with  physic, 

*  Frambesarius,  SennerCus,  Ferandufl,  &o         i  Tar.  Adelph. 
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1  Tantttmnd  est  ab  re  ink  otii  tibi, 
Aliena  ut  cores,  eaqne  nihil  qase  ad  te  attintot? 

Which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes ;  have  I  so  mucll 
leisure,  or  little  business  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  aflef  other 
men's  matters  which  concern  me  not  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
with  physic  ?  Quod  medicotum  est  promittant  medici.  The 
*  Lacedemoniatis  wefe  once  in  counsel  abo.it  htiite  matters,  a 
debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  purpose, 
his  speech  was  generally  approved :  a  grave  senator  steps 
up,  and  by  all  means  would  have  it  repealed,  though  good, 
because  dehonestahatur  pemmo  aitctore,  it  had  no  better  an 
author;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it 
should  pass.  This  counsel  Was  emhmcedi,  factum  est,  and  it 
was  registered  forthwith.  £t  sic  bona  sententia  mansity  mar 
lus  attctor  mtUatus  eet.  Thou  sayest  as  much  of  me,  stoma- 
chosus  as  thou  art,  and  grantest,  peradventnre,  this  which  I 
have  written  in  physic,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it, 
a  professed  physician,  or  so ;  but  why  should  I  meddle  with 
this  tract  ?  Hear  me  speak.  There  be  many  other  subjects, 
I  do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be 
treated  of,  of  which  had  1  written  cul  oeterUationem  only,  to 
show  myself,  I  should  have  rather  chosen,  and  in  which  I 
have  been  more  conversant,  1  could  have  more  willingly  lux- 
uriated, and  better  satisfied  myself  and  other:^ ;  but  that  at 
this  time  I  was  fatally  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy, 
and  carried  away  by  this  by-stream,  which,  as  a  rillet,  is  de- 
ducted from  the  main  channel  of  my  studies,  in  which  I  have 
pleased  and  busied  myself  at  idle  hottrs,  as  a  subject  most 
necessary  and  commodious.  Not  that  I  prefer  it  before  divin- 
ity, which  I  do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queen  of  professions, 
and  to  which  all  the  rest  are  aa  handmaids,  but  that  in  divin- 
ity I  saw  no  such  great  need.  For  had  I  written  positively, 
there  be  so  maoy  books  in  that  kind,  so  many  commentators, 
treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teams 
of  oxen  cannot  draw  them ;  and  had  I  been  as  forward  and 

1  Heaut.  Act  1,  seen.  1.        >  Qelliua,  Ul>.  18,  cap.  8. 
VOL.   I.  4 
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ambitious  as  some  others,  I  might  have  haplj  printed  a  ser* 
raon  at  Paul's  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St  Marie's  Oxon,  a  sermon 
in  Christ-Church,  or  a  sermon  before  the  right  honoui-able, 
right  reverend,  a  sermon  before  the  right  worshipful,  a  ser- 
mon in  Latin,  in  English,  a  sermon  with  a  name,  a  sermon 
without,  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  &c.  But  I  have  been  ever  as 
desirous  to  suppress  mj  labours  in  this  kind,  as  others  have 
been  to  press  and  publish  theirs.  To  have  written  in  contro- 
versy had  been  to  cut  off  an  hydra's  head,  ^lis  litem  generate  one 
begets  another,  so  many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms 
of  questions.  In  s<wro  heUo  hoc  quod  stili  mucrone  agitury 
that  having  once  begun,  I  should  never  make  an  end.  One 
had  much  better,  as  ^Alexander,  the  sixth  pope,  long  since 
observed,  provoke  a  great  prince  than  a  beting  friar,  a 
Jesuit,  or  a  seminary  priest,  I  will  add,  for  inexpugndbile 
genus  hoc  hominum,  they  are  an  irrefragable  society,  they 
must  and  will  have  the  last  word ;  and  that  with  such  eager- 
ness, impudence,  abominable  lying,  falsifying,  and  bitterness 
in  their  questions  they  proceed,  that,  as  he  '  said,  furorfie 
C€BcuSy  an  rapit  vis  acrior,  an  culpa,  responsum  date  ?  Blind 
fury,  or  error,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs  them,  I 
know  not,  I  am  sure  many  times,  which  *  Austin  perceived 
long  since,  tempestate  conteniionis  serenitas  charitatis  ohmtbi" 
latur^  with  this  tempest  of  contention,  the  serenity  of  charity 
is  overclouded,  and  there  be  too  many  spirits  conjured  up 
already  in  this  kind  in  all  sciences,  and  more  than  we  can 
tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a 
racket,  that  as  ^  Fabius  said,  ^  It  had  been  much  better  for 
some  of  them  to  have  been  bom  dumb,  and  altogether  illit- 
erate, than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  destruction." 

At  melias  fnerat  non  scribere,  namqae  tacere  * 
Tutum  semper  exit,— 

1  Bt  inde  catena  quaedam  fit,  qiuB  hta-  *  Lib.  12,  cap.  1.    Hatofl  naad,  et  oninJ 

redes  etiam  ligat.  Cardan.  Hensias.  scientia  egere  satins  foisset,  qnam  sic  io 

t  Malle  se  bellum  cum  magno  principe  propriam  perniciem  insanire.        *  But  U 

gerere,.quam  cum  uno  ex  fnitrum  men-  would  be  better  not  to  write,  tot  silenot 

iicantium    ordine         *H.ot.  epol.   lib.  is  the  safer  course. 
Ml.  7           ^  Epist.  86,  ad  Casulam  presb. 
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Tis  a  general  fault,  so  Seyerinus  the  Dane  complains  ^in 
physic,  '^unhappy  men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  days  in 
unprofitable  questions  and  disputations,"  intricate  subtleties, 
de  land  caprind,  about  moonshine  in  the  water,  ^  leaving  in 
the  mean  time  those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched, 
wherein  the  best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to 
be  found,  and  do  not  only  neglect  them  ourselves,  but  hinder, 
condemn,  forbid,  and  scoff  at  others,  tnat  are  willing  to  in- 
quire after  them."  These  motives  at  tms  present  have 
induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal  subject 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  Ne  sutor 
uUra  crepiclamj  and  find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded 
into  his  profession,  I  wiU  tell  him  in  brief,  I  do  not  otherwise 
by  them,  than  they  do  by  us.  If  it  be  for  their  advantage,  I 
know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders,  in  hope 
of  a  benefice,  'tis  a  common  transition ;  and  why  may  not  a 
melancholy  divine,  that  can  get  nothing  but  by  simony,  pro- 
fess physic  ?  Drusianus  an  Italian  (Crusianus,  but  corruptly, 
Trithemius  caUs  him)  '  ^^  because  he  was  not  fortunate  in  his 
practice,  forsook  his  profession,  and  writ  aflerwards  in  divin- 
ity." MarciHus  Ficinus  was  semel  et  simul;  a  priest  and  a 
physician  at  once,  and  '  T.  Linacer,  in  his  old  age,  took  orders. 
The  Jesuits  profess  both  at  this  time,  divers  of  them  permisfti 
superiarum,  cbmxrgeons,  panders,  bawds,  and  midwives,  &c. 
Many  poor  country  vicars,  for  want  of  other  means,  are 
driven  to  their  shifts ;  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers, 
empirics,  and  if  our  greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard 
conditions,  as  commonly  they  do,  they  will  make  most  of  us 
work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul  did,  at  last  turn  taskers,  malt- 
sters, costermongers,  graziers,  sell  ale  as  some  have  done,  or 
worse.  Howsoever  in  undertaking  this  task,  I  hope  I  shall 
commit  no  great  error  or  indecorum,  if  all  be  considered 

1 1nftlix  mortelitas  inutilibiis  qnns-  et  alios   prohlbemos,  impedimuS}  eon- 

tSoniboB  ae  disoeptattonibua  vitam  ^ada-  demnanma,    ludibriisqiie   afflcimua. 

dmuB,  natone  principes  thesauros,  in  >  Quod  in  prazi  minime  fortunatus  wset, 

qnibns  graviBsimse  morborum  mediciasB  medicinam  reliquit,  et  ordinibua  initfatna 

aollooatee  aunt,  interim  intactos  relinqui-  in  Tbeolofi^  postmodum  scripsit.    0«a- 

nna.    Nee  ipa  solum  rellnquimus,  sed  ner  Bibliotheca.        &  P.  Jovins. 
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aright,  I  can  vindicate  mjdelf  with  Georgios  Braimu%  and 
Hieronjmus  Hemingius,  those  two  learned  diTinea ;  who  (to 
borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  *  elder  brother)  drawn  by  a 
"natural  love,  the  one  of  pictures  and  maps,  prospectives 
and  chon)graphical  delights,  writ  that  ample  theatre  of  cities ; 
the  other  to  the  study  of  genealogies,  penned  theatrum  ge^ 
nealogtcumJ'  Or  else  I  can  excuse  my  studies  with  'Lessins 
the  Jesuit  in  like  case.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  soul  on  which  1 
am  to  treat,  and  as  much  appertaining  to  a  divine  as  to  a  phy- 
sician, and  who  knows  not  what  an  agreement  there  is  betwixt 
these  two  professions  ?  A  good  divine  either  is  or  ought  to 
be  a  good  physician,  a  spiritual  physician  at  least,  as  oor  Sa- 
viour calls  himself,  and  was  indeed,  Mat.  iv.  23 ;  Lake,  v. 
18;  Luke,  vii.  8.  They  differ  but  in  object,  the  one  oi  the 
body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers  medicines  to  cnre ; 
one  amends  animam  per  corpus,  the  other  corpm  per  and' 
mam^  as  our  Regius  Professor  of  physic  well  informed  os  in  a 
learned  lecture  c^  his  not  long  since.  One  helps  the  vices 
and  passions  of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  pre- 
sumption, &c.,  by  applying  that  spiritual  physic ;  as  the  other 
uses  proper  I'emedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now  this  being  a 
common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one  that  hath 
as  much  need  of  spiritual  as  a  corporal  cure,  I  oould  not  find 
a  fitter  task  to  busy  myself  about,  a  more  apposite  theme,  so 
necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally  concerning  all  sorts 
o\'  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  o^  both,  and  re- 
quire a  whole  physician.  A  divine  in  this  compound  mixed 
malady  can  6o  little  alone,  a  physician  in  some  kinds  of  mel- 
ancholy much  less,  both  make  an  absolute  cure. 

*  Alteritis  sic  altera  poscit  opem. 

when  in  friendship  joinM 
A  mutual  succour  in  each  other  find. 

1 K.  W.  Btrrton,  pnfhee  to  his  deserip-  aHenarlderf  debet  &  theolovo,  fre.,  agfttn 

don  of  Leicestershire,  printed  at  London  de  morbo  animn.        ^  D.  Glajt^a  fai  eo> 

by  W.  Jaggard,  tor  J.  White,  1622.      s  In  mitlis,  anno  1621         <  Hor 
Qygiasticon,  neqite  eniin  hsBo  tractattio 
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And  'ds  proper  to  them  both,  and  I  hope  not  unbeseeming 
me,  who  am  by  mj  profession  a  divine,  and  by  mine  inclina- 
tion a  physician.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth  house ;  I  say 
with  ^  Beroaldus,  item  man  mediousy  nee  mediciiuB  prarsui  ex- 
pertf  in  the  theory  of  physic  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not 
with  an  intent  to  practice,  but  to  satisfy  myself,  which  was  a 
cause  likewise  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  subject 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfy  thee,  good  reader,  as  Alex- 
ander Munificus,  that  boundfiil  prelate,  sometimes  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six  castles,  ad  invidiam  operis 
duendam,  saith  'Mr  Cambden,  to  take  away  the  envy  of  his 
work  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in  king  Stephen's  time  built  Shir- 
bum  castle,  and  that  of  Devizes),  to  divert  the  scandal  or 
imputation,  which  might  be  thence  inferred,  built  so  many 
religious  houses.  If  this  my  discourse  be  over-medicinal,  or 
savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I  will 
hereafter  make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity. 
But  this  I  hope  shall  suffice,  when  you  have  more  fully  con« 
sidered  of  the  matter  of  this  my  subject,  rem  eubetratam,  mel- 
ancholy, madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which  were 
my  chief  motives ;  the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity 
of  the  cure,  and  the  commodity  or  common  good  that  will 
arise  to  all  men  by  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  large  ap« 
pear  in  the  ensuing  preface.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  in 
the  end  you  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomize  this  humour 
aright,  through  all  the  members  of  this  our  Microcosmus,  is 
as  great  a  task,  as  to  reconcile  those  chronological  errors  in 
the  Assyrian  monarchy,  find  out  the  quadrature  of  a  circle, 
the  creeks  and  sounds  of  the  northeast,  or  northwest  pas- 
sages, and  all  but  as  good  a  discovery  as  that  hungry  '  Span- 
iard's of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  as  great  trouble  as  to 
perfect  the  motion  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies 

illb.  depestil.  sin  Newark,  in  ooenobia,  et  collegls  relli^oste  implerit. 

VotttnghaoiBhire.    Cum  duo  ediflcSaset  >  Ferdinando  de  Qnir.  anno  1S12.    Am' 

aasMla,  ad  tollendam  stmctionls  invidi-  sterdami  impress. 
•m,0texpiandam  macnlam,  duo  instltnit 
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oar  astronomers,  or  to  rectify  the  Gregorian  Kalender,  I  am 
60  affected  for  my  part,  and  hope  as  ^  Theophrastus  did  by 
his  characters,  '*  That  our  posterity,  0  friend  Policies,  shall 
be  the  better  for  this  which  we  have  written,  by  correcting 
and  rectifying  what  is  amiss  in  themselves  by  our  examples, 
and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their  own  use." 
And  as  that  great  captain  Zisca  would  have  a  drum  made  of 
his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thought  the  very 
noise  of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  these  following  lines,  when  they  shall  be  recited,  or 
hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melancholy,  (though  I  be 
gone)  as  much  as  Zisca's  drum  could  terrify  his  foes.  Yet 
one  caution  let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present,  or  my 
future  reader,  who  is  actually  melancholy,  that  he  read  not 
the  '^  symptoms  or  prognostics  in  this  following  tract,  lest  by 
>  applying  that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  appi-o- 
priating  things  generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  mel 
ancholy  men  for  the  most  part  do),  he  trouble  or  hurt  him- 
self, and  ^et  in  conclusion  more  harm  than  good.  I  advisa 
them  therefore  warily  to  peruse  that  tract,  Lapides  loquitur 
(so  said  *  Agrippa  de  occ.  Phil.)  et  caveant  lectares  ne  cere' 
brum  its  excutiat.  The  rest  I  doubt  not  they  may  securely 
read,  and  to  their  benefit.  But  I  am  over-tedious,  I  pro- 
ceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  have  said, 
if  any  man  doubt,  I  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey 
of  the  world,  as  *  Cyprian  adviseth  Donat,  **  supposing  him- 
self to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  and 
thence  to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering 
world,  he  cannot  choose  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it"  S. 
Hierom,  out  of  a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness, 
conceived  with  himself,  that  he  then  saw  them  dancing  in 

I  Prsefttt.  ad  Characteres :  Spero  enim  tain.  Panlisper  te  crede  subduci  in  ardn] 

(0  Policies)  libros  nostros  meliores  inde  montisyerticem  celsiorem,8peculareinde 

*  faturos,  quod  istiusmodi  memori«  man-  rerum  jacentium  fiicles,  et  oculis  in  di- 

data  Telicfuerimns,  ex  preceptis  et  exem-  versa  porrectis,  fluctuaatis  mundi  tur* 

f>lis  nostris  ad  ritam  accommodatis,  ut  se  bines  intneri,  jam  simul  aut  lidebis  ant 

nde  corrigant.        >  Part  1,  sect.  8.  misereberis,  &c. 
»  PraBf.  lectori.       «  Bp.  2. 1,  2,  ad  Dona- 
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Rome ;  and  if  thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see, 
thou  shait  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is 
melancholy,  dotes ;  that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopo* 
lites  expressed  not  many  years  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a 
foors  head  (with  that  motto,  Caput  hdle^wro  dignum)  a 
crazed  head,  cavea  stidtarum,  a  fooFs  paradise,  or  as  ApoUif- 
nias,  a  common  prison  of  galls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c.,  and 
needs  to  be- reformed.  Strabo,  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  geog- 
raphy, compares  Greece  to  the  picture  of  a  man,  which  com- 
parison of  his,  Nic.  Grerbelius,  in  his  exposition  of  Sophia- 
nas's  map,  approves ;  the  breast  lies  open  from  those  Acrooe- 
raunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to  the  Sunian  promontory  in  Attica ; 
PagaB  and  Magsera  are  the  two  shoulders ;  that  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  the  neck ;  and  Peloponnesus  the  head.  If  this  allu- 
sion holds  'tis  sure  a  mad  head ;  Morea  may  be  Moria,  and 
to  speak  what  I  think,  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Greece 
swerve  as  much  from  reason  and  true  religion  at  this  day,  as 
that  Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a  man.  Examine  the 
rest  in  like  sort,  and  you  shall  find  that  kingdoms  and  prov- 
inces are  melancholy,  cities  and  families,  all  creatures,  veg- 
etal, sensible,  and  rational,  that  all  sorts,  sects,  ages,  condi- 
tions, are  out  of  tune,  as  in  Cebes's  table,  omnes  errarem 
hibunty  before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are  intoxicated 
by  error's  cup,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  need  of 
physic,  and  those  particular  actions  in  ^  Seneca,  where  father 
and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be  genersd ;  Porcius 
Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed  who  is  not  a 
fool,  melancholy,  mad  ? — ^  Qui  ml  moUtur  tnepte,  who  h  not 
brain-sick  ?  Folly,  melancholy,  madness,  are  but  one  disease, 
DeUrium  is  a  common  name  to  all*  Alexander,  Grordonius, 
Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Guianerius,  Montaltus,  confound 
them  as  differing  secundum  magis  et  minus ;  so  doth  David, 
PsaL  xxxvii.  5.  ^  I  said  unto  the  fools,  deal  not  so  madly," 
and  'twas  an  old  stoical  paradox,  omnes  stuUos  insanirCy  *all. 

^  GontroT.  1, 2,  oont.  7,  ft  1,  6,  oont.    Damaslppiu  StoioiiB  probat  omnes  staltoi 
ifaratiiu.      *IdemiHor.  1,2.  Sa^yraS.    insanlra. 
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fools  are  mad,  though  some  madder  thao  others.  And  who 
is  not  a  fool,  who  is  free  from  melancholy?  Who  is  not 
touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or  disposition  ?  If  in  disposi- 
tion, *'  ill  dispositions  beget  hedbite,  if  they  persevere,"  saith 
1  Plutarch,  habits  either  are,  or  turn  to  diseases.  Tis  the 
same  which  TuUy  maintains  in  the  second  of  his  Tusculans, 
omnium  insipientum  animi  in  morho  sunt,  et  perturbatorum,, 
fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  troubled  in  mind ;  for  what  is 
sickness,  but  as  ^  Gregory  Tholosanus  defines  it,  ^^  A  dissolution 
or  perturbation  of  the  bodily  league,  which  health  com- 
bines ; "  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill^isposed  ?  in  whom  doth 
not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear  and  sorrow  reign  r 
Who  labours  not  of  this  disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  leaye, 
and  you  f^hall  see  by  what  testimonies,  confessions,  argu- 
ments, I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are  mad,  that  they 
had  as  much  need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  AnticyiiBe  (as  in 
■  Strabo's  time  they  did)  as  in  our  days  they  run  to  Compos*- 
tella,  our  Lady  of  Sicbem,  or  Iiauretta^  to  seek  for  help ;  that 
it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a  voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and 
that  there  is  much  more  need  of  hellebore  than  of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  road,  giddy*- 
headed,  hear  the  testimony  of  Solomon,  Eccl.  ii.  12,  "  And 
\  turned  to  behold  wisdom,  madness  and  folly,"  &c.  And 
ver.  23  :  "  AU  his  days  are  sorrow,  his  travel  grief,  and  his 
hi^art  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night"  So  that  take  melancholy 
in  what  sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition 
or  habit,  tor  pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  discontent,  fear,  sor- 
row, madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or  metaphorically,  'tis  all 
one.  Laughter  itself  is  madness  according  to  Solomoq.  and 
aa  St.  Paul  hath  it,  ^  Worldly  sori-ow  brings  death."  **  The 
hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their 
hearts  while  they  live,"  EccL  ix,  3.  *'  Wise  men  themselves 
are  no  better,"  Eccl.  i.  18.     "In  the  multitude  of  wisdqm  i» 

1  Tom.  2,  Sympot.  lib.  5,  e.  6.    AnUni  ftederis  in  eorpon  ezlBtentis,  dcqt  a^ 

affectiones,  si  diutias  iDhsereant,  pravos  sanitas  est  consentientis  bene  oorporif 

Senerant  habitus.  >  lib.  28,  cap.  1,  consummatio   qusedam.  *  Lib.    & 

ynt.  art.  mir.    Iforbiu  nihil  est  aliud  Oeogr.      Plures  olim  gmtes  naTigabav 

^nam  dissolntio  qasedam  ac  perturbatio  illoe  lanitatia  cauai. 
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much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom  increaseth  sorrow,^ 

chap.  ii.  17.     He  hated  life  itself,  nothing  pleased  him ;  he 

hated  his  labour,  ail,  as  ihe  oondudes,  is  '^  sorrow,  grief, 

Yanitj,  vexation  of  spirit."    And  though  he  were  the  wisest 

man  in  the  world,  sanctuarium  sapimUuB,  and  had  wisdom  in 

abundance,^  he  will  not  yindicate  himself,  or  justify  his  own 

actions.     ^  Surely  I  am  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have 

not  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  me,"  Prov.  xxx.  2.     Be 

they  Solomon's  words;  or  the  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of 

Jakeh,  they  are  canonical.     David,  a  man  after  God's  own 

heart,  eonfesseth  as  much  of  himself,  Psal.  xxzvii.  21,  22. 

*^  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant,  I  was  even  as  a  beast  before 

thee."     And  condemns  all  for  fools,  Psal.  liii. ;  xxxii.  9 ; 

xHx.  20.     He  compares  them  to  *^  beasts,  horses,  and  mules, 

in  which  there  is  no  understanding."    The  Apostle  Paul 

accuseth  himself  in  like  sort,  2  Cor.  xi.  21.     ^  I  would  you 

would  suffer  a  little  my  foolishness,  I  speak  foolishly."    ^  The 

whole  head  is  sick,"  saith  Esay,  "  and  the  heart  is  heavy," 

cap.  L  5.     And  makes  lighter  of  them  than  of  oxen  and 

asses,  ^  the  ox  knows  his  owner,"  &c. :  read  Deut  xxxii.  6 ; 

Jer.  iv. ;  Amos,  iii.  1 ;  Ephes.  v.  6.     ^^  Be  not  mad,  be  not 

deceived,    foolish    Gralatians,  who   hath    bewitched    you  ? " 

How  often  are  they  branded  with  this  epithet  of  madness  and 

folly  ?    No  word  so  frequent  amongst  the  fathers  of  the 

Church  and  divines ;  you  may  see  what  an  opinion  they  had 

of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  men's  action. 

1  know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them  most 
part  wise  men  that  are  in  authority,  princes,  magistrates, 
'rich  men,  they  are  wise  men  bom,  all  politicians  and 
statesmen  must  needs  be  so,  for  who  dare  speak  against 
them  ?  And  on  the  other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgment,  we 
esteem  wise  and  honest  men  fools.  Which  Democritus  well 
signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hippocrates :  '  the  ^  Abde* 
rites  account  virtue  madness,"  and  so  do  most  men  living. 

t  Socles,  i.  24.  s  Jure  hsereditarlo    *  Apad  qnos  Tirtos,  insania  et  tuxm  eiM 

•lien  ju^ntar   Euphormio  Satyr.  dicitur. 
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Shall  I  tell  jou  the  reason  of  it?  '  Fortune  and  Yirtaei 
Wisdom  and  Follj,  their  seconds,  upon  a  time  contended  in 
the  Olympics ;  every  man  thought  that  Fortune  and  FoUj 
would  have  the  worst,  and  pitied  their  cases ;  but  it  fell  out 
otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind  and  cared  not  where  she 
stroke,  nor  whom,  without  laws,  Andabatarum  instar,  &c 
Folly,  rash  and  Inconsiderate,  esteemed  as  little  what  she 
said  or  did.  Virtue  and  Wisdom  gave  *  place,  were  hissed 
out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people ;  Folly  and  For- 
tune admired,  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since; 
knaves  and  fools  conunonly  fare  and  deserve  best  in  world- 
lings' eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have  no  better 
fate  in  their  ages ;  Aclush,  I  Sam.  xxi.  14,  held  David  for  a 
madman.  *  Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed. 
David  was  derided  of  the  common  people,  Ps.  ix.  7,  ^  I  am 
become  a  monster  to  many."  And  generally  we  are  ac- 
counted fools  for  Christ,  1  Cor.  xiv.  ^  We  fools  thought  his 
life  madness,  and  his  end  without  honour,"  Wisd.  v.  4. 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  x»  ; 
Mark  iii. ;  Acts  xxvi.  And  so  were  all  Christians  in 
^  Pliny's  time,  fuerunt  et  alii  similis  dementim^  &c  And 
called  not  long  aller,  *  Vesanice  sectcUares,  eversores  kaminum^ 
poUuti  navaiares,  fanaiici,  canes,  malejicij  venejlci,  GcdiltBi 
homunciones,  &c.  Tis  an  ordinary  thing  with  us,  to  ac- 
count honest,  devout,  orthodox,  divine,  religious,  plaindealing 
men,  idiots,  asses,  that  cannot,  or  will  not  lie  and  dissemble, 
shiSij  flatter,  accommodare  se  ad  eum  locum  uhi  noH  sunt, 
make  good  bargains,  supplant,  thrive,  patronis  tnservtre ; 
solennes  ascendendi  modos  apprehendere,  leges,  mores,  consve- 
tudines  recte .  observare,  candide  laudare,  foriiter  defendere^ 
sentenHas  amplecti,  duhitare  de  nuUis,  credere  omnia,  accip^ 
ere  omnia,  nihil  reprehendere,  cceteraque  quce  promotionem 
^erunt  et  securitatem,  qtue  sine  ambage  foelicem  reddunt  homi^ 

1  Caleagniniu  Apol.  omnn  mirabantor,  xua,  et  plares  hino  habet  aecfotorea  stnl 

pntantM    illisam   iri   stoltitlam.      Sed  titta.        >  Non  est  respoddendam  stult* 

pneter  ezpectationefn  ren  ereoit,  Andaz  aeonndum  stoltltiam.        *  2  Rog.  7. 

•taltitia  in  earn  irruit.  &c..  ilia  eedit  1r-  «  Lib.  10.  ep.  97.  *  Aug.  ep.  178 
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Rem,  et  vere  uqnentem  apud  nos ;  that  cannot  temporize  as 
other  men  do,  ^  hand  and  take  bribes,  &&,  but  fear  Grod,  and 
make  a  conscience  of  their  doings.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  calls  them  fools.  "^  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,"  PsaL  liii.  1.  ^  And  their  ways  utter 
their  folly,"  PsaL  xlix«  14.  '^  For  what  can  be  more  mad, 
than  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure  to  procure  unto  themselves 
eternal  punishment?'*  As  Gi'egory  and  others  inculcate 
unto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever 
had  in  admiration,  whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that 
gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others,  inventors  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Socrates  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the  Oracle 
of  Apollo,  whom  his  two  scholars,  *  Plato  and  ^  Xenophon, 
80  much  extol  and  magnify  with  those  honourable  titles, 
^  best  and  wisest  of  all  mortal  men,  the  happiest  and  most 
just;"  and  as  *Alcibiades  incomparably  commends  him; 
Achilles  was  a  worthy  man,  but  Bracides  and  others  were  as 
worthy  as  himself;  Antenor  and  Nestor  were  as  good  as 
Pericles,  and  so  of  the  rest;  but  none  present,  before,  or 
after  Socrates,  nemo  veterum  neque  eorum  qui  nunc  sunty 
were  ever  such,  will  match,  or  come  near  him.  Those  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids,  Indian  Brach- 
manni,  JEIthiopian  Gymnosophists,  Magi  of  the  Persians, 
ApoUonius,  of  whom  Philostratus,  Non  doctus,  sed  natus 
iopienSj  wise  from  his  cradle,  Epicurus  so  much  admired  by 
his  scholar  Lucretius : 

Qui  genus  buraanum  iageaio  superavit,  et  omnes 
Perstrinxit  Stellas  exortus  ut  aitherius  sol. 

Whose  wit  exceird  the  wits  of  men  as  far, 
As  the  sun  rising  doth  obscure  a  star, 
Or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles. 

t  Ut  vix  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus. 

1  Qtiifl  nisi  mentis  inops,  &;o.      >  Quid  apprime    saplentisslmff    et     Justimimi 

Insaniua  qaam  pro  momentanea  ftelici-  ^  Xenop.  1, 4,  de  diotis  Soeratis  ad  finem 

tafee  letemis    te   mancipare   sappHciia?  talis  fiiit  Socrates  quern  omnium  opti 

'  In  fine  Phaedonls.    Ilio  finis  fait  amici  mom  et  toliciasimum  statoam.        *  Lib 

noetri,  6  JSacratea.  nostro  qnidem  jndicio  25,  Platonis  OonviTio.        t  Laorettus. 
imniam  qaoe  experti  sumus  optimi  et 
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All  those  of  whom  we  read  such  ^  hyperbolical  eulogiums, 

R3  of  Aristotle,  that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract»  *a 

miracle  of  nature,  breathing  libraries,  a3  Eunapius  of  Lon*" 

ginus,  lights  of  nature,  giants  for  wit,  qqintes^sence  of  wit) 

ilivine  spirits,  eagles  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  god^i 

spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators,  Nullc^  ferant  takm  9^la 

fiUura  vtrum:  monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit 

and  learning,  oceanus,  phceniv,  atlas,  mamtrwnj  porienium 

hominis,  orbis  universi  mtisaum,  uUimus  humance  wxturoi 

canatuSf  ncUura  maritus, 

meritb  cai  doQtior  orbU 
Sabmissis  defert  fascibus  imperiam. 

As  ^^ian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  we  may  say  of 
them  all,  tarUum  a  saptentibus  abfuerunt,  quantum  d  v%r%$ 
puert,  they  were  children  in  respect,  infants,  not  eagles  but 
kites ;  novices,  illiterate,  JSuntichi  sapientice.  And  although 
they  were  the  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as 
he  censured  Alexander,  I  do  them,  there  were  10,000  in  his 
army  as  worthy  captains  (had  they  been  in  place  of  com* 
mand),  as  valiant  as  himself;  there  were  myriads  of  men 
wiser  in  those  days,  and  yet  all  short  of  what  they  ought  to 
be.  *  Lactantius,  in  his  book  of  wisdom,  proves  them  to  be 
dizzards,  fools,  asses,  madmen,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous tenets,  and  brain-sick  positions,  that  to  his  thinking  never 
any  old  woman  or  sick  person  doted  worse.  *  Democritus 
took  all  from  Leucippus,  and  lefl,  saith  he,  "  the  inheritance 
of  his  folly  to  Epicurus,'*  ^insamefUi  dum  sapimti^,  Sfc, 
The  like  he  holds  of  Plato,  Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making 
no  difference,  •  '*  betwixt  them  and  beasts,  saving  that  they 
could  speak."  '  Theodoret  in  his  tract,  De  cur.  yrec.  affecL 
manifestly  evinces  as  much  of  Socrates,  whom  though  that 

I  Anaxagoras   olim    mens    Actus  ab  de  sap.  e.  17  et  20,  omnes  Philosophi, 

antlqnis.         >  R^ula  natnne,  natures  aut    stuiti,  aut    insani:    nulla    anus, 

miraculum,   ipsa   eruditto,    daemonium  nulluH  aeger  ineptiiis  delirayit.        *  De- 

hominis,  sol  scientiarura,  mare,  sophia,  mocritus  k  Leucippo  doctus,  haeredi^* 

antistes  Ift^rarum  et  sapientito,  ut  Sci-  tern  ntultitis^  religuit  Epic.          ^  Hor. 

oppiuR  olim  de  Seal,  et  Heinslus.    Aqnila  car.  lib.  1,  od.  34, 1,  epicur.      ^  Nihil  in< 

In  nubibus,  Imperator  literatorum,  col-  terest  inter  has  et  bestias  nisi  quod  k>- 

omen    literarum,    .'ibyssua    eruditionis,  quantur.  de  sa.  1,  2S,  c.  8.          '  Cap.  dn 

Miiilus   Kuropse,    Scaliger.         *  Lib.  8,  virt. 
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Qrade  of  Apollo  confirmed  to  be  the  wiBSBt  man  then  living, 
and  saved  him  firom  plague,  whom  2000  years  have  admired, 
of  whom  some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  jet  revera^ 
he  was  an  illiterate  idiot,  as  i  Aristophanes  calls  him,  irrieor 
et  anUntiosuSy  as  his  qiaster  Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  AUu 
eu$i  as  Zeno,  an  *  enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Athav 
neus,  to  philosophers  and  travellers,  an  opinionative  ass,  a 
caviller,  a  kind  of  pedant ;  for  his  manners,  as  Theod.  Cy* 
rensis  describes  him,  a  *  Sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by 
Anytus,)  iracundus  et  ebritUt  ddcdXy  SfCj  a  pot-companion,  by 
Plato's  own  confession,  a  sturdy  drinker;  and  that  of  all 
others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  madman  in  his  actions  and 
opinions,  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  pari  magician, 
or  part  witch.  If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  ApoUonius,  a 
^reat  wise  man,  sometime  paralleled  by  Julian  the  apostate  to 
Qirist,  I  refer  you  to  that  learned  tract  of  Eusebius  against 
Hierocles,  and  for  them  all  to  Lucian's  PiMcaJtor^  Jcaromenip' 
pu$j  Ijfecyomcmtia :  their  actions,  opinions  in  general  were  so 
prodigious,  absurd,  ridiculous,  which  they  broached  and  main- 
tained, their  hooka  and  elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage, 
which  TuUy  cui  Atticum  long  since  observed,  delirant  pU" 
rumq. ;  scriptores  in  Uhru  mis^  their  lives  being  opposite  to 
their  words,  they  commended  poverty  to  others,  and  wei*e- 
most  covetous  themselves,  e^^toUed  love  and  peace,  and  yet 
persecuted  one  another  with  virulent  hate  and  malice.  They 
could  give  precepts  for  verse  and  prose,  but  not  a  man  of 
them  (as  f  Seneca  tells  them  home)  could  moderate  his  affec- 
tions. Their  music  did  show  us  flebile$  modos,  4^.,  how  to 
rise  and  fall,  but  they  could  not  so  contain  themselves  as  in 
adversity  not  to  make  a  lamentable  tone.  They  will  measure 
ground  by  geometry,  set  down  Hmits^  divide  and  subdivide, 
but  cannot  yet  prescribe  quantum  konUni  saiiSf  or  keep 
vrithin  compass  of  reason,  and  discretion.  They  can  square 
circles,  but  understand  not  the  state  of  their  own  souls,  de- 

1  Neb.  et  Banif.  *  Onmium  diaei-   wax  oblbat,  fro.       t  Seneca  Seta  rolwi* 

iQnamm  ignaru?.  *  Pulchrorum    dto  metiri,  sed  noa  taum  aoimam. 

iMnovntum  cau8&  fir^aeaWr  gymnMi 
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scribe  right  lines  and  crooked,  <&;c,  but  know  not  what  is  right 
in  this  life,  quid  in  vita  rectum  sit,  ignorant ;  so  that  as  he 
said,  Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  iUis  destinet  amnem.  I  think 
all  the  Anticyrae  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits,  *  if  these 
men  now,  that  held  ^Xenodotus  heait,  Crates  liver,  Epic- 
tetus  lantern,  were  so  sottish,  and  had  no  more  brains  than 
80  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty? 
what  of  the  rest  ? 

Yea,  but  will  you  infer,  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be 
conferred  with  Christians,  1  Cor.  ill.  19.  "  The  wisdom  of 
this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,  earthly  and  devilish,"  as 
James  calls  it,  iii.  15.  **  They  were  vain  in  their  imagina- 
tions, and  their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darkness,'  Rom.  L  21, 
22.  "  When  they  professed  themselves  wise,  became  fools." 
Their  witty  works  are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  their 
souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire.  In  some  sense,  Christiani 
Orassianiy  Christians  are  Crassians,  and  if  compared  to  that 
wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.  Quis  est  sapiens  f  Solus  Deus, 
*  Pythagoras  replies,  "  God  is  only  wise,"  Bom.  xvi.  Paul 
determines,  "  only  good,"  as  Austin  well  contends,  **  and  no 
man  living  can  be  justified  in  his  sight."  "  Gk)d  looked  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did  un- 
•derstand,"  Psalm  liii.  2,  3,  but  all  are  corrupt,  err.  Bom.  iii. 
12,  "None  doth  good,  no  not  one."  Job  aggravates  this,  iv. 
18,  ^  Behold  he  found  no  steadfastness  in  his  servants,  and 
laid  folly  upon  his  angels,"  19.  **How  much  more  on  them 
that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  ?  "  In  this  sense  we  are  all  fools, 
and  the  '  Scripture  alone  is  arx  Minerva,  we  and  our  writ- 
ings are  shallow  and  imperfect  But  I  do  not  so  mean  ;  even 
in  our  ordinary  dealings  we  are  no  better  than  fools.  "  All 
our  actions,"  as  *  Pliny  told  Trajan,  "upbraid  us  of  folly,"  our 
whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter ;  we  are  not 
soberly  wise ;  and  the  world  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be 
wise  by  reason  of  his  antiquity,  as  *  Hugo  de  Prato  Florido 

1  Ab  aberibiu  sapientia  lactati  csbcq-    >  TRe    pntaniOatAxnad    Sophias    IbdiniB 
tixe  noa  poflsunt.  <  Oor  Xenodoti  et    *  Panegyr.    Trajano  omnes  actiones  ex- 

iMmr  Cmtetis        .    •  lab.  de  nat.  boni.    probrare  Rtultitiam  Tidentar.       »  Ser.  i. 
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irill  have  it,  semper  stukizat,  ^  is  every  day  more  foolish  than 
other ;  the  more  it  is  whipped,  the  worse  it  is,  and  as  a  child 
wiU  still  be  crowned  with  roses  and  flowers."  We  are  apish 
in  it,  cutni  bipedes,  and  every  place  is  full  inver$arum  Apule^ 
iorumy  of  metamorphosed  and  two-legged  asses,  tnversarum 
Silenorum^  childish,  pueri  irutar  himuU^  tremald  pcUris  dor* 
mientis  in  tdnd.  Jovianus  Pontanos,  Antonio  Dial,  brings 
in  some  laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason  of  his  age 
was  a  little  fond,  but  as  he  admonisheth  there,  NiB  miren's  mi 
hogpes  de  hoc  sene,  marvel  not  at  him  only,  for  tota  hoc  ciV' 
itcu  delirat,  all  our  town  dotes  in  like  sort,  ^  we  are  a  com- 
pany of  fools.  Ask  not  with  him  in  the  poet,  ^  Larv<B  hune 
%ntemp€r%€R  tnsanitBque  agitant  senem  f  What  madness  ghosts 
this  old  man,  but  what  madness  ghosts  us  all  ?  For  we  are 
ad  unum  omnes,  all  mad,  semel  insanivimvts  omnes,  not  once, 
but  always  so,  et  semel,  et  simul,  et  semper,  ever  and  altogether 
as  bad  as  he ;  and  not  senex  his  puer,  delira  anus,  but  say  it 
of  us  aU,  semper  pueri,  young  and  old,  all  dote,  as  Lactantius 
proves  out  of  Seneca ;  and  no  difference  betwixt  us  and  chil- 
dren, saving  that,  majora  ludimus,  et  grandioribus  pttpis,  they 
play  with  babies  of  clouts  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with 
greater  baubles.  We  cannot  accuse  or  condemn  one  another, 
being  faulty  ourselves,  ddiramenta  loqueris,  you  talk  idly,  or 
us  '  Mitio  upbraided  Demea,  insanis,  auferte,  for  we  are  as 
mad  our  ownselves,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst. 
Nay,  'tis  universally  so,  *  Vitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sapi^ 
eniia. 

When  *  Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise 
man,  and  to  that  purpose  had  consulted  with  philosophei*s, 
poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men  were  fools ;  and  though 
it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all  com- 
panies he  would  openly  profess  it  When  •  Supputius  in  Pon- 
tanus  had  travelled  all  over  Europe  to  confer  with  a  wise 

In  domi  Pal.    Mnndus  qui  ob  tfntiquite-  pnellaB.    Hor.  *  Plautag  Aabolar. 

tern  debereteJtsesapienH,  semper  stultizntf  »  Adelph.   act    5,    seen.  8.  4  TuUy 

Knitllia  flagellis  alteratnr,  sed  m  paer  Tnsc.  6,  fortune,  not  wisdom,  govemi 

mlt  roeia  et  floribus  corooari.  onr  liyes.  *  Plato  Apologia  Socratia 

1  Inaannm  te  omnee  pueri,  clamantqtie  >  Ant.  dial. 
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uuui,  he  returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  and  could  find 
none.  ^  Cardan  concurs  with  him,  ^  Few  there  are  (for 
aught  I  can  perceive)  well  in  their  wits.''  So  doth  ^  Tully, 
^  I  see  eyerything  to  he  done  foolishly  and  unadyisedlj." 

lUe  sinlstrorsnm,  hio  dextrorsam,  unns  utriqae 
Error,  sed  variia  iUndit  partibus  omoes. 

One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall ; 
'Tis  the  same  error  that  deludes  them  all. 

*  They  dote  all,  hut  not  alike,  Movio  yap  munv  dfwtoj  not  in 
the  same  kind,  <'  One  is  covetous,  a  second  lascivious,  a  third 
ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,"  &c.  as  Damasippus  the  Stoi<) 
hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet, 

^  Desipiunt  omnes  seque  ac  ta. 

And  they  who  call  you  fool,  with  equal  claim 
May  plead  an  ample  title  to  the  name. 

*Ti8  an  inbred  malady  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  semino' 
rium  8ttdHtt<Ey  a  seminary  of  folly,  ^'  which  if  it  be  stirred  up, 
or  get  ahead,  will  run  in  infinitum^  and  infinitely  varies  as 
we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted,"  saith  *  Balthazar  Cas* 
tilio ;  and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out,  it  takes  such  fast 
hold,  as  Tully  holds,  cHUr  radices  stuUiticB,  *  so  we  are  bred, 
and  so  we  continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of 
wit,  error,  and  ignorance,  to  which  all  others  are  reduced ; 
by  ignorance  we  know  not  things  necessary,  by  error  we 
know  them  falsely.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  error  a  positive 
act.  From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  error,  heresy,  &c. 
But  make  how  many  kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide, 
few  men  are  free,  or  that  do  not  impinge  on  some  one  kind 
or  other.  ^  Sic  plerumqtie  agitat  stuUos  inscitioj  as  he  that 
examines  his  own  and  other  men's  actions  shall  find. 

I  Lib.  8,  de  sap.  paaei  ut  video  sanaB  IBst  In  anoquoq. ;  nottram  wmlQailiim 

DMntis  stmt.      *  Stultd  et  incaute  omQia  aliquod  stnltitije,  quod  si  qnaodo  ozdte- 

Bgi  ^deo.  s  Insania  non  omnibna  tur  in  infinitum  mcili  exereeeit.    <  Prl- 

sadem,  Erasm.  ehil.  8,  cent.  10,  nemo  maque  Ins  Tit»  prima  enroris  erat.    7  Tl- 

mortallum  qni  non  aliqua  in  re  desipit,  buUns,  stulti  pretaBreant  dies,  tbeir  wits 

Ueet  alias  alio  morbo  laboret,  hie  libid-  are  a  wool-gatberinf.   So  ftwls  commonly 

IniSf  iUe  ayaritisB,  ambitionis,  in-ridltt.  dote. 
•  Hor  I.  2,  sat.  &        t  Ub.  1,  da  anlico 
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*  Cbaion  in  Lociuiy  as  ha  wiuiij  feigoB,  was  conducted  bjp 
Mercury  to  such  a  place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at 
once;  aHer  he  had  sufficiently  viewed,  and  looked  about. 
Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had  observed 
He  told  him  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude  and  a  promiscuous, 
their  habitatione  like  molehilLn,  the  men  as  emmets,  ^he 
could  discern  eitieB  like  so  many  hives  of  bees,  wherein  every 
bee  had  a  sting,  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one 
another,  some  domineering  like  hornets  bigger  than  the  rent, 
some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as  drones."  Over  their 
beads  were  hovering  a  confused  company  of  perturbations, 
bc^,  fear,  anger,  avarice,  ignmrance,  d^  and  a  multitude  of 
diseases  hanging,  which  they  still  pulled  on  their  pates. 
Some  were  brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running,  soUicith 
ambientegj  eaUide  litiganUiy  for  toys  and  trifles,  and  such 
nMxnentary  things*  Their  towns  and  provinces  mere  fac- 
tions, rich  against  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against 
artificers,  they  against  nobles,  and  so  the  rest  In  conclusion, 
be  condemned  them  all  for  madmen,  fools,  idiots,  asses,  0 
ttti&i,  qtuenam  luve  est  amentia  f  0  fools,  O  madmen,  he 
e!]iclaims,  ineana  ettidioj  insani  laborety  Sfc.  Mad  endeav* 
oors,  mad  actions,  mad,  mad,  mad,  ^  0  eedum  ineipiens  et 
infaeetum^  a  giddy-headed  age.  Heraclitus  the  philosopher, 
out  of  a  serious  meditation  of  men's  lives,  fell  a  weeping,  and 
with  continual  tears  bew^led  their  misery,  madness,  and 
folly*  Deroocritus  on  the  other  side,  burst  out  a  laughing, 
their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous,  and  he  was  so 
far  carried  with  this  ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of 
Abdera  took  him  to  be  mad,  and  sent  therefore  ambassadors 
to  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  that  he  would  exercise  his  skill 
upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large  by  HippocrB^ 
tes,  in  his  epistle  to  Damogetus,  which  because  it  is  not 
impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I  will  insert  verbatim  almost  as 
it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances belonging  unto  it 

•  Dial.  contemplAnteB,  Tom.  2.        >  OataUiu. 
YOU.  I.  5 
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When  Hippocrates  was  now  come  to  Abdera,  the  people 
of  the  city  came  flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some 
entreating  of  him,  that  he  would  do  his  best  After  some 
little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  following 
him,  whom  he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs 
all  alone,  ^  ^  sitting  upon  a  stone  under  a  plane  tree^  without 
hose  or  shoes,  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several 
beasts,  and  busy  at  his  study."  The  multitude  stood  gazing 
round  about  to  see  the  congress.  Hippocrates,  ailer  a  little 
pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  whom  he  resaluted,  &shamed 
almost  that  he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he 
had  forgot  it  Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was 
doing ;  he  told  him  that  he  was  ^  ^  busy  in  cutting  up  several 
beasts,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  madness  and  melancholy." 
Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness 
and  leisure.  And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you 
that  leisure  ?  Because,  replied  Hippocrates,  domestic  affairs 
hinder,  necessary  to  be  done  for  ourselves,  neighbours, 
friends ;  expenses,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which 
happen  ;  wife,  children,  servants,  and  such  businesses  which 
deprive  us  of  our  time.  At  this  speech  Democritus  profusely 
laughed  (his  friends  and  the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in 
the  mean  time,  and  lamenting  his  madness).  Hippocrates 
asked  the  reason  why  he  laughed.  He  told  him,  at  the  vani- 
ties and  the  fopperies  of  the  time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all 
virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  fo  far  after  gold,  having  no  end  of 
ambition ;  to  take  such  infinite  pains  for  a  little  glory,  and  to 
be  favoured  of  men ;  to  make  such  deep  mines  into  the  earth 
for  gold,  and  many  times  to  find  nothing,  with  loss  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  Some  to  love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to 
desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many  provinces,'  and  yet  themselves 
will  know  no  obedience.     *  Some  to  love  their  wives  dearly 

1  Sub  ramofla  platano  aedentem,  so-  Inquit  animalia  qtue  ^des  propterea  seeo, 

Inm,  diiicaloeatam,  super  lapidem,  Talde  non  Dei  opera  perosus,  sed  nllis  biliaq. 

SEtlUdum  ac  macilentunifproinissabarba,  naturam  disquirens.         *  Aust.  1.  1,  in 

brum  super  genibus  habentem.        *  De  Qen.  Jumenti  et  send  toi    obseqaium 

fUrore,  manii,   melancholUL   scrlbo,  nt  rigide  postulas,  et  tu   nulltiin  prflestai 

soiam  quo  pacto  in  hominibas  gignatur,  auis,  nee  ipsi  Deo.         ^  Uxcues  dncnntj 

fiat,  crescat,  cum  uletur,  minuatnr;  hcc  moz  foras  ^ciunt. 
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at  first,  and  after  awhile  to  foraake  and  hate  them ;  beget- 
ting children,  with  much  care  and  cost  for  their  education, 
yet  when  they  grow  to  man's  estate,  ^  to  despise,  neglect,  and 
leave  them  naked  to  the  world's  mercy.  ^  Do  not  these  be- 
haviours express  their  intolerable  folly  ?  When  men  live  in 
peace,  they  covet  war,  detesting  quietness,  *  deposing  kings, 
and  advancing  others  in  their  stead,  murdering  some  men  to 
beget  children  of  their  wives.  How  many  strange  humoun 
are  in  men!  When  they  are  poor  and  needy,  they  seek 
riches,  and  when  they  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy  them, 
bat  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else  wa«itefally  spend  them. 
0  wise  Hippocrates,  I  laugh  at  such  things  being  done,  but 
much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  when  they  are 
done  to  so  ill  purpose.  There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found 
amongst  them,  for  they  daily  plead  one  against  another,  ^  the 
son  against  the  father  and  the  mother,  brother  against 
brother,  kindred  and  friends  of  the  same  quality ;  and  all 
this  for  riches,  whereof  after  death  they  cannot  be  possessors. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  will  defame  and  kill  one 
another,  commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemning  God  and 
men,  friends  and  country.  They  make  great  account  of 
many  senseless  things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great  pait  of 
their  treasure,  statues,  pictures,  and  such  like  movables,  dear 
bought,  and  so  cunningly  wrought,  as  nothing  but  speech 
wanteth  in  them,  *  and  yet  they  hate  living  persons  speaking 
to  them.*  Others  affect  difficult  -things ;  if  they  dwell  on 
firm  land  they  will  remove  \o  an  island,  and  thence  to  land 
again,  being  no  way  constant  to  their  desires.  They  com- 
mend courage  and  strength  in  wars,  and  let  themselves  be 
conquered  by  lust  and  avarice;  they  are,  in  brief,  as  dis- 
ordered in  their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  in  his  body.  Aqd 
now,  methinks,  O  most  worthy  Hippocrates,  you  should  not 
reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving  so  many  fooleries  in  men ; 

1  Pneros     amant,     mox     ISutidiunt.  eitias  agant.      *  Idola  Inanimata  amant, 

>  Quid  hoe  ab  insanift  deest?         s  RegM  animata    odio     habent,    sle    pontlfidi 

•Hgant,  deponunt.       ^  Contra  parentes,  *  Credo  equidemTiyoB  daoent  h  marmon 

ftatrea.  eires  perpetn-)  xixantur,  et  Inimi-  Tultiu 
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^  for  no  man  will  mock  his  own  folly,  but  that  which  he  seetb 
in  a  second,  and  so  they  justly  mock  one  another.  The 
drunkard  calls  him  a  glutton  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober* 
SCany  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry ;  briefly,  they  can* 
not  agree  in  their  own  trades  and  professions,  much  less  in 
their  lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered, 
without  premeditation,  to  declare  the  world's  vanity,  full  of 
ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made  answer,  thai;  necessity  com* 
pelled  men  to  many  sncb  actions,  and  divers  wills  ensuing 
from  divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  noth* 
ing  is  so  odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides^ 
men  cannot  foresee  future  events,  in  this  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs ;  they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they  could  fore- 
tell the  causes  of  their  dislike  and  separation ;  or  parents,  if 
they  knew  the  hour  of  their  children's  death,  so  tenderly 
provide  for  them ;  or  an  husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  increase ;  or  a  merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he 
foresaw  shipwreck ;  or  be  a  magistrate,  if  presently  to  be 
deposed.  Alas,  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the 
best,  and  to  that  end  he  doth  it,  and  therefore  no  such  cause, 
or  ridiculous  occasion  of  laughter. 

Democritus  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud, 
perceiving  he  wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  under- 
stand  what  he  had  said  concerning  perturbations  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  mind.  Insomuch,  that  if  men  would  govern 
their  actions  by  discretion  and*  providence,  they  would  not 
dedare  themselves  fools  as  now  they  do,  and  he  should  have 
no  cause  of  laughter ;  but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life 
as  if  they  were  immortal,  and  demigods,  for  want  of  under^ 
standing.  It  were  enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  would 
but  consider  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels 
about,  nothing  being  Arm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above, 
to-moiTow  is  beneath  ;  he  that  sate  on  this  side  to-day,  to-mor- 
row is  hurled  on  the  other ;  and  not  considering  these  mat- 

1  Snam  gtultitiam  penpieit  nesnO|  sed  alter  altenun  deridet. 
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ters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  ooret* 
tog  things  of  no  profit,  and  thirsting  afler  them,  tumbling 
headlong  into  many  calamities.  So  that  if  men  would  attempt 
no  more  than  what  they  can  bear,  they  should  lead  contented 
Kres,  and  learning  to  know  themselves,  would  limit  their 
ambition,  ^  they  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough 
without  seeking  such  superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things, 
which  bnng  nothing  with  them  but  grief  and  molestation. 
As  a  fat  body  is  more  subject  to  diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to 
absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and  cross  incon* 
tenienoes.  There  are  many  that  take  no  heed  what  haji- 
peneth  to  others  by  bad  conversation,  and  therefore  over- 
throw themselves  in  the  same  manner  through  their  own 
fault,  not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest  These  are  things  (O 
more  than  mad,  quoth  he,}  that  give  me  matter  of  laughter, 
by  suffering'  the  pains  of  your  impieties,  as  your  avarice, 
envy,  malice,  enormous  villanies,  mutinies,  nnsatiable  desires, 
conspiracies,  and  other  incurable  vices;  besides  your  *  dis- 
simulation and  hypocrisy,  bearing  deadly  hatred  one  to  the 
other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  face,  flying  out  into 
an  filthy  lusts,  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of  nature 
and  civility.  Many  things  which  they  have  left  off,  after  a 
while  they  fall  to  again,  husbandry,  navigation  ;  and  leave 
agam,  fickle  and  inconstant  as  they  are.  When  they  are 
young,  they  would  be  old  ;  and  old,  young.  ■  Princes  com- 
mend a  private  life ;  private  men  itch  aflter  honour ;  a  magis- 
trate commends  a  quiet  life ;  a  quiet  man  would  be  in  his 
offlee,  and  obeyed  as  he  is  ;  and  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this, 
bnt  that  they  know  not  themselves?  Some  delight  to  de- 
siroy,  *  one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  one  country  to  enrich 
another  and  himself.     ^  In   all  these   things  they  are  like 

1  Deniqne  sit  finis  querendi,  cumqae  dederlt,  seu  sors  objecerit,  iUft  contentui 

habeas  pins,  pauperiem  metaas  minus,  viyat.   &c.    Hor.         ^  Diroit,  asdiflcat, 

et  finite  bbox«m  incipias,  partts  qnod  mntat    qnadrata    rotandis.      Trajanns 

ardbw,  ntere.    Hor.         >  Astntam  Tap-  pontem  stnixit  snper  Danabinift,  qn«m 

Mo  sefTvas  sub  pectore  vnlpem.    Et  cam  snccessorejns  Adrianns  statim  demoIiTlt. 

▼nlpe  poritns  poriter  Tolpinarier.    Crct-  *  Qui  quid  In  re  ab  infantibos  diffemnt, 

inndnm  cam  Crete.        >  Qui  fit  Mecee-  quibns  mens  et  sensns  Oa^  ratlone  ln«rt, 

nas  nt  nemo  qnam  tibl  sortem,  Seu  ratio  quicqald  sMe  bis  oftnrt  TOlupe  art* 
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children,  in  whom  is  no  judgment  or  oounsel,  and  resemble 
beasts,  saving  that  beasts  are  better  than  they,  as  being  eon- 
tented  with  nature.  ^  When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold 
in  the  ground,  or  a  bull  contend  for  better  pasture  ?  When 
a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks  what  will  serve  him,  and  no 
more ;  and  when  his  belly  is  full,  ceaseth  to  eat ;  but  men 
are  immoderate  in  both,  as  in  lust — ^they  covet  carnal  copula- 
tion at  set  times ;  men  always,  ruinating  thereby  the  health 
of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  deserve  laughter  to  see  an 
amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a  wench ;  weep,  howl  tor  a 
misshapen  slut,  a  dowdy  sometimes,  that  might  have  his 
choice  of  the  finest  beauties  ?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this 
in  physic?  I  do  anatomize  and  cut  up  these  poor  beasts, 
'  to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and  follies,  yet  such  proof 
were  better  made  on  man's  body,  if  my  kind  nature  would 
endure  it ;  '  who  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  is  most  miserable, 
weak,  and  sickly;  when  he  sucks,  he  is  guided  by  others, 
when  he  is  grown  great,  practiseth  unhappiness  ^and  is 
sturdy,  and  when  old,  a  child  again,  and  repenteth  him  of  his 
life  past  And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that  brought 
books,  he  fell  to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid. 
To  prove  my  former  speeches,  look  into  courts,  or  private 
houses.  *  Judges  give  judgment  according  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  innocents  to  please 
others.  Notaries  alter  sentences,  and  for  money  lose  their 
deeds.  Some  make  false  moneys ;  others  counterfeit  false 
weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea,  corrupt  their  own 
sisters ;  others  make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming  men 
of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.  Some 
rob  one,  some  another;  •magistrates  make  laws  against 
thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves  themselves.  Some  kill 
themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires.    Some 

1  Idem  Plut.  « Ut  Insaniie  causam  Qui    sedet    crimina    Judicaturas,    &e. 

disquiram  brata  macto  et  geco,  cum  hoc  *  Tu  pessimus  omnium  latro  es,  as  a  thiei 

potius  in  hominibus  investigandum  esmt.  told   Alexander   in    Ourtius.      Damnat 

*  Totus  k  nativitate  morbus  est.         4  In  foras  judex,  quod  intus  opentur.   Cy 

vigore  ftiribundus,  quum  decrescit  in-  prian. 
lanaUlis.           BOyprian.  ad  Lonatum. 
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dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast,  and  banquet,  whilst  others  sigh, 
iangoidh,  mourn,  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor 
clothes.  ^  Some  prank  up  their  bodies,  and  have  their  minds 
full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about  ^to  bear  false 
witness,  and  say  anything  for  money;  and  though  judges 
know  of  it,  yet  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false 
contracts  to  prevail  against  equity.  Women  are  all  day 
a  dressing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad,  and  go  like  sluts  at 
home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands  whom  they 
should.  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate, 
why  should  not  I  laugh  at  those  to  whom  'folly  seems  wis* 
dom,  will  not  be  cured,  and  perceive  it  not  ? 

It  grew  late  ;  Hippocrates  left  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he 
come  away,  but  all  the  citizens  came  about  fiocking,  to  know 
how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them  in  brief,  that  notwithstand- 
ing those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet,  ^  the  world 
had  not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man,  and 
they  were  much  deceived  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Demoeritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time,  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  his  laughter;  and  good  cause  he 
had. 

^  Olim  jure  qnidem,  nunc  plus  Democrite  ride; 
Qnin  rides  ?  vita  hssc  nunc  magd  ridicula  est. 

Demoeritus  did  well  to  langh  of  old, 
Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more; 

This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter  as  now,  never  so  many, 
fools  and  madmen.  'Tis  not  one  ^  Demoeritus  will  serve  turn 
to  laugh  in  these  days  ;  we  have  now  need  of  a  "  Demoeritus 
(o  laugh  at  Demoeritus  ;  '*  one  jester  to  fiout  at  another,  one 
foci  to  fiare  at  another ;  a  great  stentorian  Demoeritus.  as  big 

1  VnltAs  magna  cttra,  mafpia  animi  in-  esse  dicont.           <  Siquidem   saplentin 

earia.    Am.  Kareel.         *  Horrenda  res  suaB  admiratione  me  complevit,  offendl 

ett,  ^x  dao  rerba  rine  mendacio  profe-  sapieatissimum  Tlrum,  qui  salvoR  potest 

nintur:  etqnamvissolenniter  homines  ad  omnes  homines  reddere.           i>  E  Srsec. 

feritatem  dioendam  inritentur,  pc^erare  epij;.          ^  Plures  DemocriU  nnuc  non 

tamen  non  dnbitant,  ut  ex  decern  testi-  sufficinnt,  opus  Democrito  qui  Demooil- 

bns  Tix  unnR  yeram  dicat.    Calv.  in  8  tarn  rideat.  Bras.  Moria. 
John.  Serm  1.        *  Sapientiam  insaniam 
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as  that  Rhodian  Colossus.  For  now,  as  '  Salisbttriensis  said  i& 
his  time,  totus  mundus  histrionem  agit^  the  whole  world  playa^ 
the  fool ;  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new  comedy 
of  errors,  a  new  company  of  personate  actors,  volupice  sacra 
(as  Calcagninus  willingly  feigns  in  his  Apologues)  are  cele- 
brated all  the  world  over,  *where  all  the  actors  were  madmen 
and  fools,  and  every  hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which 
came  next.  He  that  was  a  mariner  to-day,  is  an  apothecary 
to-morrow ;  a  smith  one  while,  a  philosopher  another,  in  hU 
volupia  ludis ;  a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes,  sceptre, 
attendants,  by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  ass  before  him  like  a 
carter,  &c.  If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  he  should  see 
strange  alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit  vizards, 
whifflers,  Cumane  asses,  maikers,  mummers,  painted  puppets, 
outsides,  fantastic  shadows,  gulls,  monsters,  giddy-heads,  but- 
terflies. And  so  many  of  them  are  indeed  (^  if  all  be  true 
that  I  have  read).  For  when  Jupiter  and  Juno's  wedding 
was  solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast, 
and  many  noble  men  besides  t  Amongst  the  rest  came  Chrys- 
alus,  a  Persian  prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  at- 
tires, in  gay  robes,  with  a  majestical  presence,  but  otherwise 
an  ass.  The  gods  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state, 
rose  up  to  give  him  place,  ex  hahitu  hominem  m^entes  ;  '  but 
Jupiter  perceiving  what  he  was,  a  light,  fantastic,  idle  fellow, 
turned  him  and  his  proud  followers  into  butterflies ;  and  so 
they  continue  still  (for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary)  roving 
about  in  pied  coats,  and  are  called  chrysalides  by  the  wiser 
sort  of  men  ;  thslt  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flies,  and  things 
of  no  worth.     Multitudes  of  such,  &c. 

"  ubique  invenies 
Stnltos  avaros,  syeophantas  prodigos/'  f 

1  Polyorat.  Ub.  8,  cap.  8,  e  Petron,  spieuns,  leTis  alloquin  et  nulUas  eonnillt, 
*  Ubi  omaes  delirabant,  omiies  iosaoi,  fto.,  magno  flutn  ingfedienti  aMurgunt 
fcc,  hodie  nauta,  eras  philosophus ;  hodie  dii,  &c.  ^  Sed  hominis  levUatem  Jupi- 
&ber,  eras  pharmaeopola:  hie  modo  re-  tor  perspioiens.  at  tu  (inquit)  esto  bom- 
gem  agebat  multo  satelUtio,  tiara,  et  bilio.  &c.,  proUDUsq.  Testis  ilia  mankata 
■oeptro  ornatus,  nunc  vlli  amietus  oen-  in  alas  versa  est,  et  mortales  Inde  Chiy- 
ticulo,  asinum  clitellariam  impellit.  salides  Tocant  hi^ttsmodl  hominM. 
^  Calcagninus  Apol.  Cry  sal  us  k  cseteris  t  Vou  will  meet  oovetoos  fools  and  prodl- 
aaro  dives,  manicato  poplo  et  tiara  con-  gal  sjcophants  everywhere. 
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JAsxLj  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  foUj,  canity, 
afaould  Democritiis  observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could 
get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  and  see  fashions,  as  Charon  did 
in  Lucian  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia 
Foelix ;  sure  I  think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  beUj 
with  laughing.  ^Si  forei  in  terns  rideret  Democritu*^ 
seu^  &C. 

A  satirical  Boman  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  foUj,  and 
madness  were  all  at  full  sea,  ^  Omne  in  prtBcipiti  vitium  ttetiL 

*  Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countrymen  Jews  for 
bragging  of  their  vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they 
did  contend  amongst  themselves  who  should  be  most  notori- 
ous in  villanies ;  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness,  far  beyond 
them, 

•  "  Mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem," 

And  yet  with  crimes  to  us  an  known, 

Our  sons  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own, 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be 
worse.  *Tis  not  to  be  denied,  the  world  alters  every  day, 
Rwtnt  urbes,  regna  transferuntur^  S^c,  variantur  habitus^  leges 
innavaniur,  as  ^  Petrarch  observes,  we  change  language,  hab- 
its, laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not 
the  EP^mptoms  of  folly  and  madness,  they  are  still  the  same. 
And  as  a  river,  we  see,  keeps  the  like  name  and  place,  but 
not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  f  Lahitur  et  labetur  in  omne 
vohtbilis  aevum ;  our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the 
same,  and  ever  will  be ;  look  how  nightingales  sang  of  old, 
cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed,  sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped, 
dogs  barked,  so  they  do  still ;  we  keep  our  madness  still,  play 
the  fools  still,  nee  dum  finitus  Orestes  ;  we  are  of  the  same- 
humours  and  inclinations  as  our  predecessors  were ;  you  shall 
find  us  all  alike,  much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  et  noH  nato* 
rum,  et  qui  nasciintur  ah  iUis.  And  so  shall  our  posterity 
continue  to  the  last     But  to  speak  of  times  present. 

1  Jayen.         *  JuTon.         *  De  bello    tamen  habetis  quia  p^or  sit.  *  Hot 

Jnd.   1.  8,  c.  11.      Iniqnitates   restrsa    «  Lib  6,  Eplst.  8.        t  Hor. 
MmiDem  latent,  iaque  dies  singulos  cer- 
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K  Democrltus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  su- 
perstition of  our  age,  our  ^  religious  madness,  as  ^  Meteran 
calls  it,  JReligiosam  tnsaniam,  so  many  professed  Christians, 
yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ ;  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  little  conscience;  so  much  knowledge,  so 
many  preachers,  so  little  practice ;  such  variety  of  sects,  such 

have  and  hold  of  all  sides,* obvia  signis  Signa,  &c,  such 

absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies :  If  he  should 
meet  a  ^  Capuchin,  a  Franciscan,  a  Pharisaical  Jesuit,  a  man- 
serpent,  a  sliave-crowned  Monk  in  his  robes,  a  begging  Friar, 
or  see  their  three-crowned  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope,  poor 
Peter's  successor,  servus  servorum  Dei,  to  depose  kings  with 
his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperors'  necks,  make  them  stand  bare- 
foot and  bare-legged  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle,  and  stirrup, 
&c.  (O  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this !)  If  he 
should  observe  a  *  Prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe, 
and  those  Red-cap  Cardinals,  poor  parish  priests  of  old,  now 
Princes'  companions;  what  would  he  say?  Gcdum  ipsum 
petitur  stuUiticu  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims 
going  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  our  Lady  of  Lauretto,  Rome,  S. 
lago,  S.  Thomas's  Shrine,  to  creep  to  those  counterfeit  and 
maggot-eaten  relics ;  had  he  been  present  at  a  mass,  and 
seen  such  kissing  of  Paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings,  their 
geveral  attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  *  indul- 
gences,  pardons,   vigils,  fasting,   feasts,   crossing,   knocking, 

kneeling  at  Ave-Marias,  bells,  with  many  such ; -jucunda 

rudt  spectacula  plebis,  ^  praying  in  gibberish,  and  mumbling 
of  beads.  Had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her  prayers  in 
Latin,  their  sprinkling  of  holy-water,  and  going  a  proces- 
sion, 

1  Superstitio  est  insanus  error.     *  Lib.  oblationibus,  votis,  solationibus,  jcjaniis, 

8.  hist.  Belg.        *  Luoan.  >  Fattier  coenobiis,  soinoiis,  tioris,  oi^anis,  cautile- 

Angelo,  ttie  Duke  of  Joyenx,  going  bare-  nis  campanis,  Rimulachris,  missis,  pur- 

Ibot  over  the  Alps  to  Rome,  &o.         4  Si  gatoriis,  mitris,  breviariis,  bollis,  lustrall- 

eui  intueri  vacet  quae  patiuntur  supersti-  bus,  aquis,  rasuris,  unctionibus,  candelis, 

tiosi,  invenies  tam  indecora  honestis,  tarn  calicibus,  crucibas,  mappis,  cereis,  thu- 

IndljEpia  liberis,  tam  dissimilia  sanls,  ut  ribulls,  iucantationibus,  exorcismis,  spa 

nemo  fuerit  dubitaturus  furere  eos,  si  tis,  legendis,  -:c.     Baleus  de  actis  Rom. 

eum   paucioribus   furerent.    Senec.  Pont.        o  Pleasing  spectacles  to  the  ig 

^  Quid   dicam   de   eorom   indulgentiis,  noraat  poor. 
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*  **  incednnt  monachorum  sgmina  miUe ; 
Quid  memorem  vexilla,  cruces,  idolaque  culta,  &c.** 

Their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beans,  exorcisms,  pictaresi 
curious  crosses,  fables,  and  baubles.  Had  he  read  the  Grolden 
Legend,  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  or  Jews'  Talmud,  the  Rabbins' 
Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought  ?  How  dost  thou 
think  he  might  have  been  affected  ?  Had  he  more  particu- 
larly examined  a  Jesuit's  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should 
have  seen  an  hypocrite  profess  poverty,  >and  yet  possess 
more  goods  and  lands  than  many  princes,  to  have  infinite 
treasures  and  revenues ;  teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the 
gluttons  themselves ;  like  the  watermen  that  row  one  way 
and  look  another.  ^  Vow  virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet 
indeed  a  notorious  bawd,  and  famous  fornicator,  kucivumpectu^ 
a  very  goat.  Monks  by  profession,  *  such  as  give  over  the 
world  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a  Machiavelian  rout 
*  interested  in  all  manner  of  state ;  holy  men,  peacemakers, 
and  yet  composed  of  envy,  lust,  ambition,  hatred,  and  malice ; 
firebrands,  aduUa  pcUrim  pestis^  traitors,  assassinats,  hdc  itar 
ad  axtra^  and  this  is  to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for 
themselves  and  others.  Had  he  seen  on  the  adverse  side, 
some  of  our  nice  and  curious  schismatics  in  another  extreme, 
abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings, 
than  do  or  admit  anything  Papists  have  formerly  used, 
though  in  things  indifferent,  (they  alone  are  the  true  Church, 
vd  terrcB  cum  stnt  omnium  insulsissimt).  Formalists,  out  of 
fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so  many  weathercocks  turn 
round,  a  rout  of  temporizers,  ready  to  embrace  and  maintain 
all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed  in  hope  of  preferment; 
another  Epicurean  company,  lying  at  lurch  like  so  many 
vultures,  watching  for  a  prey  of  Church  goods,  and  ready  to 
rise  by  the  downfall  of  any ;  as  ^  Lucian  said  in  like  case, 

*  Th.  Neageor.  >  Dum  simulant  longer,  their  madnesfl  shall  be  known  to 

iperaere,  acquisiverunt  sibi  SO  annorum  all  men.        *  Benlgnitatis  sinus  9olebat 

fipatio  bis  centena  millia  librarum  annua,  esse,  nunc  litium  o^cina  curia  Romana. 

Arnold.        *  Et  quum  interdiu  de  virtute  Budaeus.        b  Quid  tibi  Tidetur  fiMstuma 

loquuti  sunt,  eero  in  latibulis  clunes  a/p-  Demooritus,  d  homm  spectator  contigi»> 

taot  labore  nocturne,  Agryppa.  8  1  set? 

Hm.  iii.  13.    But  they  ahall  pxevail  no 
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what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  dene,  had  he 
been  spectator  of  these  things  ? 

Or  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  fi>llow  like  so 
many  sheep  one  of  their  fellows  drawn  bj  the  horns  over 
the  gap,  some  for  zeal,  some  for  fear,  qud  se  cunqtte  rapit 
iempestizs,  to  credit  all,  examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready  to 
die  before  they  will  abjure  any  of  those  ceremonies  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed?  others  out  of  hypocrisy  fre- 
quent sermons,  knock  their  breasts,  turn  up  their  eyes,  pre- 
tend zeal,  desire  reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers, 
gripers,  monsters  of  men,  harpies,  devils  in  their  lives,  to 
express  nothing  less. 

What  would  he  have  said  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many 
bloody  battles,  so  many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams 
of  blood  able  to  turn  mills;  unius  oh  noxam  furicuque^  or  to 
make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just  cause,  *  "  for  vain 
titles  (saith  Austin),  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like 
toy,  or  out  of  desire  of  domineering,  vainglory,  malice, 
revenge,  folly,  madness,"  (goodly  causes  all,  ob  gucu  uni- 
versus  orbis  beUis  et  cadihus  misceaiur,)  whilst  statesmen 
themselves  in  the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home  pam- 
pered with  all  delights  and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and 
follow  their  lusts,  not  considering  what  intolerable  misery 
poor  soldiers  endure,  their  often  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  &c^ 
the  lamentable  cares,  torments,  calamities,  and  oppressions 
that  accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no 
notice  of  it.  So  wars  are  begun,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  few 
debauched,  hair-brain,  poor,  dissolute,  hungry  captains,  par- 
asitical fawners,  unquiet  Hotspurs,  restless  innovators,  green 
heads,  to  satisfy  one  man's  private  spleen,  lust,  ambition, 
avarice,  &c. ;  tales  rapiunt  sceleraia  in  proeHa  causa.  Flos 
hominumy  proper  men,  well  proportioned,  carefully  brought 
up,  able  both  in  body  and  mind,  soi^nd,  led  like  so  many 
*  beasts  to  the  slaughter  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  pride, 

*  Ob  inanea  ditioaum  titolos,  ob  pre-    malitia.  quod  cupido  domioandi,  libido 
reptum  locum,  ob  interceptam  mulier-    nocendi,   &o.  i  Bellum  rem  plan* 

3ulam,  Tel  quod  e  stultitia  natum,  vel  e    belluas  nam  Tocat  MoruB.    Utop.  lib.  2. 
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and  full  strength,  without  all  remorse  and  pitj,  sacriiiced  to 
Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many  sheep,  for  devib'  food,  40,000  at 
onoe.  At  once,  said  I,  that  were  tolerable,  but  these  wars 
last  always,  and  for  many  aged ;  nothing  so  familiar  as  this 
faaoking  and  hewmg,  massacres,  murders,  desolations — iffnoto 
ecehim  cUmgore  remugit,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they 
procures  so  that  they  may  enrich  themselves  for  the  present; 
they  will  so  long  blow  the  coals  of  contendon,  till  all  the 
world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  ^  siege  of  Troy  lasted 
ten  years,  eight  months,  there  died  870,000  Grecians, 
670,000  Trojans,  at  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  after  were 
shun,  276,000  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  sorts. 
C^Bsar  killed  a  million,  *  Mahcnnet  the  second  Tutk,  800,000 
persons;  Sicinius  Dentatus  fought  in  a  hundred  battles, 
eight  times  in  single  combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds 
before,  was  rewarded  with  140  crowns,  triumphed  nine 
times  for  his  good  service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds; 
Seaeva,  the  Centurion,  I  know  not  how  many ;  every  nation 
had  their  Hectors,  Scipios^  Cassars,  and  Alexanders !  Our 
^Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  26  battles  afoot;  and  as  they 
do  all,  he  glories  in  it,  'tis  related  to  his  honour.  At  the 
siege  of  Hierusalem,  1,100,000  died  with  sword  and  famine. 
At  the  battle  of  Gannas,  70,000  men  were  slain,  as  ♦  Polyb- 
ius  records,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Abbey  with  us;  and 
'tis  no  news  to  fight  irom  sun  to  sun,  as  they  did,  as  Con- 
stantine  and  Licinius,  &c  At  the  siege  of  Ostend  (the 
devil's  academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,>a  smaU  fort,  but  a 
great  grave,  120,000  men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole 
towns,  dorpes,  and  hospitals  full  of  maimed  soldiers ;  there 
Were  engines,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever  the  devil  could 
mvent  to  do  mischief  with  2,600,000  iron  bullets  shot  of  40 
pounds'  weight,  three  or  four  milHons  of  gold  consumed. 
^"Who  (saith  mine  author)  can  be  sufficiently  amazed  at 
their  flinty  hearts,  obstinacy,  fury,  blindness,  who  without 

iKanster.      Cosmog.  1.  5,  e.   8.    B     sOomineus.  *L{b.8.         « HiBt.  of 

Diet  Cretens.  <Joviiu  Tit.  qjvu.    the  siege  of  Ostend,  Ibl.  28. 
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any  likelihood  of  good  success,  hazard  poor  soldiers,  and  lead 
them  without  pity  to  the  slaughter,  which  may  justly  be 
called  the  rage  of  furious  beasts,  that  run  without  reason 
upon  their  own  deaths ; "  *  quis  maltis  genius,  qwe  furicty 
qwB  pestis,  S^c, ;  what  plague,  what  fiiry  brought  so  devilish, 
so  brutish  a  thing  as  war  first  into  men's  minds?  Who 
made  so  soft  and  peaceable  a  creature,  bom  to  love,  mercy, 
meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage  like  beasts,  and  run  on  to  their 
own  destruction  ?  how  may  nature  expostulate  with  mankind, 
Ego  te  divinum  animal  jinxiy  Sfc,  f  I  made  thee  an  harm^ 
less,  quiet,  a  divine  creature ;  how  may  Grod  expostulate,  and 
all  good  men  ?  yet,  horum  facta  (as  f  one  condoles)  tantttm 
admirantur,  et  heroum  numero  habent :  these  are  the  brave 
spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired  alone,  tri- 
umph alone,  have  statues,  crowns,  pyramids,  obelisks  to  their 
eternal  fame,  that  immortal  genius  attends  on  them,  hoc 
itur  ad  astra.  When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  ^ fossa  urbis 
cadaverihus  repUtce  sunt,  the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  car- 
casses ;  and  as  when  the  said  Solyman,  great  Turk,  belea- 
guered Vienna,  they  lay  level  with  the  top  of  the  walls. 
This  they  make  a  sport  of,  and  will  do  it  to  their  friends  and 
confederates,  against  oaths,  vows,  promises,  by  treachery  or 

otherwise  ;   ^ dolits  an  virtus  f   quis  in  haste  requirat  f 

leagues  and  laws  of  arms,  ('  silent  leges  inter  arma),  for  their 
advanta^*e,  omnia  jura,  divina,  humana,  proculvata  plerum- 
que  sunt ;  God's  and  men's  laws  are  trampled  under  foot,  the 
sword  alone  determines  all ;  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  spleen, 
they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do,  *  Rara  fides, 
probitasque  viris  qui  castra  seqtiuntur.  Nothing  so  com- 
mon as  to  have  ^^^  father  fight  against  the  son,  brother 
against  brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom  against 
kingdom,  province  against  province,  Christians  against  Chris- 

*  Erasmus  de  bello.    Ut  placidnm  illud  «Tul]y.       4  Lucan.        &  Fater  in  filium, 

animal  benevolentisB  natum  tarn  ferina  afflnis  in  afflnem,  amicus  io  amicum,  &o. 

recordlft  in  mutuam  rueret  pemfciem.  Regio  cum  reg^one,  regnum  regno  collidl- 

t  Rich.  Dinoth.  prsBlht.    Belli  civills  €(al.  tnr.     Populus  populo  in  mutuam  per- 

i  .ToTius.        *  Dolus,  asperitas,  in  jus-  niciem,  belluarum  instar  sanguinolenli 

titia  propria  bellorum  negotia.    Tertul.  ruentium^ 
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tians ; "  a  quihus  nee  unqucan  eogitaiione  fuerwni  lasi,  of 
whom  thej  never  had  offence  in  thought,  word  or  deed. 
Infinite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  dties 
sacked  and  ruinated,  qitodque  animus  meminisse  horrety 
goodly  countries  depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants 
expelled,  trade  and  traffic  decayed,  maids  deflowered,  Vir- 
gines  nandum  ihalamis  jugatoi,  et  camis  nandum  pasitis 
ephBbi  ;  chaste  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  *  Con^ 
cubitum  max  cogar  pati  efus,  qui  interemit  Hedorevn^  they 
shall  be  compelled  peradventure  to  lie  with  them  that  erst 
killed  their  husbands ;  to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound,  lords, 
servants,  eodm  omnes  incommodo  mactt,  consumed  aU  or 
maimed,  &c  JEt  guicquid  gaudens  scelere  animus  audet,  et 
perversa  mens,  saith  Cyprian,  and  whatsoever  torment, 
misery,  mischief,  bell  itself,  the  devil,  ^fury  and  rage  can 
invent  to  their  own  ruin  and  destruction;  so  abominable  a 
thing  is  ^  war,  as  Gerbelins  concludes,  adeo  fada  et  abom- 
inanda  res  est  beUum,  ex  quo  hominum  cadesy  vcutaiiones,  S^c^ 
the  scourge  of  God,  cause,  effect,  fruit  and  punishment  of  sin, 
and  not  tonsura  humani  generis^  as  TertuUian  calls  it,  but 
ruina.     Had  Democritus  been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars 

in  France,  those  abominable  wars beUaque  matrihus  detes- 

tatOy  *  ^  where,  in  less  than  ten  years,  ten  thousand  men  were 
consumed,  saith  Collignius,  twenty  thousand  churches  over- 
thrown; nay,  the  whole  kingdom  subverted  (as  ^Richard 
Dinoth  adds).  So  many  myriads  of  the  commons  were 
butchered  up,  with  sword,  famine,  war,  tanto  odio  utrinque 
ut  harhari  ad  dbhorrendam  lanienam  obstupescerenty  with 
such  feral  hatred,  the  world  was  amazed  at  it ;  or  at  our  late 
Pharsalian  fields  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  a  hundred  thousand  men 
slain,  t  one  writes ;  *  another,  ten   thousand   families  were 

*Ii1»T]ii  declam.      ^  Iraenimet  ftiror  tis  excisa.        ^  Belli  civilis  Gal.  1. 1,  hoc 

BelloDfls    consultorefi,    ft;c.,     dementes  feralibello  et  csedibus  omnia  replerwunt, 

noerdotes  sunt.      ^  Bellum  qnaai  bellua  et  regnum  amplissimum  k  fandamentis 

ft  ad  omnia   scelera   ftiror   immissus.  pene  everterunt,  plebis  tot  myriades  gla- 

'ChUoram  deciee  centam  millia  oecide-  dio,  bello,  ftone  miaerablliter  perierant. 

rant.    Eoclesiamm  20  millia  ftindamen-  t  Pont.  Hnteras.         &  Oomineas.     Ut 
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rooted  out,  ^'  That  do  man  can  but  marvel,  saitli  Comineas, 
at  that  barbarous  immanitj,  feral  madness,  committed  betwixt 
men  of  the  same  nation,  language,  and  religion."  ^  Qm$ 
furor,  0  ctves  f  "  Why  do  the  Grentiles  so  furiously  rage," 
saith  the  Prophet  David,  Psal.  ii.  1.  But  we  may  ask,  why 
do  the  Christians  so  furiously  rage  ?  *  Arma  'volunt,  quare 
foscunty  rapiuntque  Juventus  f  "  Unfit  for  Gentiles,  much 
less  for  us  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the  Spaniard  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  killed  up  in  forty-two  years  (if  we  may  believe 
*  Bartholomseus  k  Casa,  their  own  bishop)  twelve  millions  of 
men,  with  stupend  and  exquisite  torments ;  neither  should  I 
lie  (said  he)  if  I  said  fifty  millions.  I  omit  those  French  mas- 
sacres, Sicilian  even-songs,  'the  Duke  of  Alva's  tyrannies, 
our  giinpowder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  fury,  as  «one 
calls  it,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those 
ten  persecutions,  '  stemt  toto  Mars  impius  orhe.  Is  not 
this  ^  mundus  furioms,  a  mad  world,  as  he  terms  it,  insanum 
beUum  f  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  t  Scaliger  concludes, 
qui  in  prtdio  acerhd  morte,  insania  sues  memoriam  pro  per^ 
petuo  teste  reUnquunt  posteritati  ;  which  leave  so  frequent 
battles,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madness  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages?  Would  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  .our 
Dfjnocritus  to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tuH^ 
aittr  his  tone,  and  weep  with  '^  Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl, 
'  roar;  p.r«d  tear  his  hair  in  commiseration,  stand  amazed ;  or 
as  the  poets  feign,  that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite  stupefied, 
and  turned  to  a  stone  ?  I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst,  that 
which  is  more  absurd  and  ^  mad,  in  their  tumults,  seditions, 
fivil  and  unjust  wars,  ^^  qttod  stulte  suseipitur,  impie  gerttur^ 
misere  Jinitur.  Such  wars  I  mean ;  for  all  are  not  to  be 
condemned,  as  those  fantastical  anabaptists  vainly  conceive. 

nnllus  non  execretar  et  adm!retur  cm-  "  Impious  war    rages    throaghout   the 

delitatem,  et  barbaram  insaniam,  quae  whole  world."       *  Jansenius  Qallobelgio 

ioter   hominefl  eodem  8ub  coelo   natos,  cus  1596.    Mandns  foriosus,  inseriptto 

ejusdem  linguae,  sanguinis,  religioDis,  ex-  libri.        t  Exercitat.  260,    serin.  4. 

ercebatur.     i  Lucan.    •  *  Vlrg.     >  Blsh-  7  Fleat  Heraclitns  an  rideat  Demoeritua. 

S>  of  Cnseo,  an  eye-witness.       *Read  8  CursBlevesloquuntarjingentesstnpent. 

eteran  of  his   stupend   crnelties.  ^  Arma  amens  capio,  nee  sat  mtfcmis  la 

*  Hensios  Austrtaco.      ■  ^  Vii^;.  Qeorg.  armis.         ^o  Erasmos 
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Oar  Chrisdan  tactics  are  all  out  as  necessary  as  the  Bomac 
acies,  or  Grecian  phalanx ;  to  be  a  soldier  is  a  most  noble 
and  honourable  profession  (as  the  world  is),  not  to  be  spared, 
thej  are  our  best  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  I  do  therefore 
acknowledge  that  of  *  Tullj  to  be  most  true,  ^  All  our  civil 
afiairs,  all  our  studies,  all  our  pleading,  industry,  and  com* 
mendation  lies  under  the  protection  of  warlike  virtues,  and 
whensoever  there  is  any^  suspicion  of  tumult,  all  our  arts 
cease ; "  wars  are  most  behoveful,  et  bdlatores  agricolU 
eivitati  sunt  utilioreSy  as  f  Tyrius  defends ;  and  valour  is 
much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man;  but  they  mistake 
most  part,  auferre,  tnundare,  rcepere,  fcAm  nominibus  vir^ 
totem  vacant,  &c;  ('Twas  Galgacus's  observation  in  Tacitus) 
they  term  theft,  murder  and  rapine,  virtue,  by  a  wrong 
name,  rapes,  slaughters,  massacres,  &c.,  jocus  et  ludusy  are 
pretty  pastimes,  as  Ladovicu9  Vives  notes.  ^^^They  com* 
monly  call  the  most  harebrain  blood-suckers,  strongest 
thieves,  the  most  desperate  villains,  treacherous  rogues, 
inhuman  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and  dissolute  caitiffs,  courage 
ous  and  generous  spirits,  heroical  and  worthy  captains, 
^  brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renowned  soldiers,  pos- 
se^^ed  with  a  brute '  persuasion  of  false  honour,''  as  Pontus 
Hater  in  his  Burgondian  history  complains.  By  ineans  of 
which  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many  voluntaries  offei^ 
themselves,  'leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends,  for 
sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute  their  lives  and 
Umbs^  desire  to  »iter  upon  breaches,  lie  sentinel,  perdue, 
give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the  fore^iront  of  the  battle, 
marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful  noise  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  stream- 
ing in  the  air,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods 
of  pikes^  and  swords,  variety  of  colours,  cost  and  magnifi- 

*Pro  Moiena.      Omnes  nrbanie  res,  simos  haberi   propugnatores,  fidissimoa 

omnia  stadia,   omnis    fbrenMs   lans   et  duces  habent,  bmta  persuasibne  donaU 

indostria  latet  in  tutela  et  prsesidio  bel-  &  Eobanas  Hessus.    Quibus  omnis  in  ar- 

licae  virtatis,  et  simnl  atque  increpnit  mis  vita  placet,  nonulla  jurat  nisi  mortem 

nispielo   tumult  As    artes    illico   nostree  nee  ullam  esro  putant  Titam,  quaa  noa 

(eatioeseunt.         f  Ser.  13.  ^  Crude-  assueyerit  armis. 

lioHmos  sttTissittiOfiqae   latrones,   fortis- 
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cence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors  to  the  Capitol, 
and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius's  army  marched  to 
meet  Alexander  at  Issus.  Void  of  all  fear  they  run  into 
imminent  dangers,  cannon's  mouth,  &c,  ut  vtdneribus  sui$ 
ferrum  hostium  hebetent,  paith  ^  Barletius,  to  get  a  name  of 
valour,  honour  and  applause,  which  lasts  not  neither,  for  it  is 
but  a  mere  flash  this  fame,  and  like  a  rose,  intra  diem  unum 
extinguitur,  'tis  gone  in  an  instant  Of  15,000  proletaries 
slain  in  a  battle,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one 
alone,  the  General  perhaps,  and  after  awhile  his  and  their 
names  are  likewise  blotted  out,  the  whole  battle  itself  is  for- 
gotten. Those  Grecian  orators,  summa  vi  ingenii  et  elo' 
guentiiB,  set  out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  TheremopyUB, 
Salamisy  MarcUhon,  Miccde,  Mantinea,  GheroncBa^  Platisa. 
The  Romans  record  their  battle  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsalian 
fields,  but  they  do  but  record,  and  we  scarce  hear  of  them* 
And  yet  this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire  of 
immortality  by  this  means,  pride  and  vainglory  spur  them  on 
many  times  rashly  and  unadvisedly,  to  make  away  them- 
selves and  multitudes  of  others.  Alexander  was  sorry,  be- 
cause there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer,  he  is 
admired  by  some  for  it,  animosa  vox  videtur,  et  regia,  'twas 
spoken  like  a  Prince ;  but  as  wise  ^  Seneca  censures  him, 
'twas  vox  iniquissima  et  sttdtissimci,  'twas  spoken  like  a  Bed^ 
lam  fool;  and  that  sentence  which  the  same  *  Seneca  ap- 
propriates to  his  father  Philip  and  him,  I  apply  to  them  all, 
Non  minores  fuere  pestes  mortalium  quam  inundatio,  qtmm 
conjlagratio  quihus,  <&c,  they  did  as  much  mischief  to  mortal 
men  as  fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements  when  they 
rage.  *  Which  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade 
them  this  hellish  course  of  life  is  holy,  they  promise  heaven 
to  such  as  venture  their  lives  heUo  sacro,  and  that  by  these 

1  Lib.  10,  Tit.  Scanperbeg.  *  Nulli  eo9,  qui  in  proello  ftiderlt  animam.    !>• 

beatiores  habiti,  qudon  qui  in  proeliis  ceci-  Beuef.  lib.  2,  c.  1.        *  Nat.  queest.  lib.  & 

dissent.    Brisonius  de  rep.  Persarum.  1.  4  Boterus     Amphitridion.      Busbeqiiius 

8,  fnl.  8f  44.    Idem  Lactantius  de  Ilomaais  Turc.  bist.    Per  caedes  et  sanguinem  par 

et  Oraecis.    Idem  Ammianns,  lib.  23,  de  rare  hominibus  ascenaum  in  coelum  pa- 

Parthis.    Judicatur  is  solos  beatns  apud  taut,  Lactan.  de  &lsa  relig.  1. 1,  cap.  S. 
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bloody  wars,  as  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  as 
modem  Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  them  to 
^!^i,  tU  cadant  infeliciter.  <<  If  they  die  in  the  field,  they 
go  directly  to  heaven,  and  shall  be  canonized  for  saints.** 
(O  diabolical  invention  I)  put  in  the  Chronicles,  in  perpetiutm 
ret  memoriamy  to  their  eternal  memory ;  when  as  in  truth, 
as  ^some  hold,  it  were  much  better  (since  wars  are  the 
scourge  of  God  for  sin,  by  which  he  punisheth  mortal  men's 
peevishness  and  folly)  such  brutish  stories  were  suppressed, 
because  cui  morum  instituHonem  nihil  hahenty  they  conduce 
not  at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But  they  will  have  it 
thus  nevertheless,  and  so  they  put  note  of  *  "  divinity  upon 
the  most  crenel  and  pernicious  plague  of  human  kind,"  adore 
such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues,  images, '  honour, 
applaud,  and  highly  reward  them  for  their  good  service,  no 
greater  glory  than  to  die  in  the  field.  So  Africanus  is  ex- 
tolled by  Ennius;  Mars,  and  ^Hercules,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  besides  of  old,  were  deified;  went  this  way  to 
heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked  destroyers, 
and  troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters,  hell-hounds, 
feral  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners  of  human 
kind,  as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and  Cyprian  to  Donat,  such 
as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away 
themselves,  (like  those  Celtes  in  Damascen,  with  ridiculous 
valour,  ut  dedecorosum  putarent  muro  ruenti  se  suhdiu:ere,  a 
disgrace  to  run  away  for  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on 
their  heads,)  such  as  will  not  rush  on  a  sword's  point,  or 
seek  to  shun  a  cannon's  shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no 
valiant  men.  By  which  means,  Madet  orbis  mtUuo  sanguine, 
ihe  earth  wallows  in  her  own  blood,  ^Scevit  amor  fern  et 
tcelerati  insania  belli  ;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in 
private,  a  man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  •  **  and  which  is 

1  Quonkun  bella  acerbitnima  Dei  fla-  signiunt.           >  Et  qaod  dolendnm,  ap- 

gella  sunt  qnibua  hominum  pertinaciam  plausum  habent  et  ooonrsum  viri  tales, 

pnnit,  ea  perpetual  oblivione  sepelienda  <  Hercull  eadem  porta  ad  ccelum  patuit 

potios   qnain  memoriae  mandanda  pie-  qui  magnam  (j^neris  humani  partem  per- 

riquejudicant.    Rich.  Dinoth.  pnef.  hist,  didit.          6  Virg. -ffiJneld.  7.         •  Homi- 

flail.           >  Ornentam   humani  generis  cidiumquumcommittuntsinguli,  crimen 

pnt«m  et  pemioiem.  divinitatis  noti  in-  est»  quum  public*  «eritur.  virtus  voca- 
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.  iw-if  ■  if  the  same  fact  be  done  L 
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W.  ™3r-  T^  ao,  b,  U..  e,»t  a.J  »"' Pj 
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j.W„r  .  ,«1,  .  biighl.  .  lord,  u  eiu-l  ■  S""  ■>"!"•  j, 
belA,  w  ■  MfTor  to  the  rest, 

pdM  |w«l™.im  by  i.e«»«.lj  «f  'I'M  '»"""*  ^„,  , 
hnager.  and  thitvi,  w  save  hnn^elf  fcim  *'ar  B  ■  . 
Jpi  ™.  «,.«««.,  «0Bri?  .«''  "I«'l«  l'""rJ™ 
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waom  they  know  tu  be  a  djzz.ird,  s 
a  beast,  &c.,  "  bocau-e  he  la  iii-b'"  To  si-e  ju4  tjru- 
ktmii  onagrum,  &  fillhy  loatli-oinu  carcass,  a  Giirgij;i'-  L 
puffuJ  up  by  parasites,  asaume  this  unto  himseli,  ^-^-n 
titles,  in  worih  an  inlant,  a  Cuni.in  ass,  a  painleJ  ^i*[i--l^ 
an  Egyptian  temple?  To  see  a  witiiercJ  tiici',  a  di-^i 
deformeil,  cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  farf;i;j.  a  ii^-;: 
mind,  and  Epicurean  soul  set  out  willi  orient  pearl-,  jt» 
diadems,  perfumes,  curious  elaborate  works,  as  prmid  'A 
tlothes  as  a  child  of  his  new  coats  ;  and  a  guodlv  p^r-  - 
SD  angel-like  divine  countenance,  a  saint,  an  hmiibk  n.  ■ 
meek  spirit  clothed  in  rags,  bi;g,  and  now  reiuly  tu  )«.-  --:ir-- 
To  see  a  silly  contemptible  sloven  in  uppiifcU  r:i;;i;i-t  .:. 
coal,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  ppiril,  svise?  aiiuiL':.-  : 
m  tJotbes,  spruce,  full  of  c 
nonsense? 

>  many  lawyi/i 
e  justice; 

I  many  laws,  yot   nevt'i'    imire   dii-ordiT-^ 
I  Kgttem,  the  Tribunal  a  labyrinth,  su  w.v  ■■ 
s  in  one  court  sometimes,  8o  viulenlly  liillrjiMr. 
i  i^uttininium  giepi  jari  prcegiiienlfm,  impimi.  r-.. 
\  pmtimmum  erttditima,  atiosUsimum  kiburi.  nr/i.'' 
vianiCalif  to  see  a  lamb  'e>:i.'r-ii;i-il,  a  woll   j/i'j;.^ 
tence,  iatro  arraigned,  and  /ur  .-it  on  the  i^wi;., 
j,  and  do  worae  hiwuilf,  - »» 
pinam  pliiel4r»,vf-'^  . 
^,  interprci  < 
bribed. 


/ 
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deeds  or  wills."  Incisee  leges  negltguntur,  laws  are  made  and 
not  kept ;  or  if  put  in  execution,  *  they  be  some  silly  ones 
that  are  pnnished.  As  put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  father 
will  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite  cashier  him  (out, 
villain,  begone,  come  no  more  in  my  sight) ;  a  poor  man  is 
miserably  tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  perhaps,  goods, 
fortunes,  good  name,  forever  disgraced,  forsaken,  and  must 
do  penance  to  the  utmost ;  a  mortal  sin,  and  yet  make  the 
worst  of  it,  nunquid  aliud  fecit,  saith  Tranio  in  the  *  poet, 
nisi  quod  factunt  summis  nati  generibus  f  he  hath  done  no 
more  than  what  gentlemen  usually  do.  •  Neque  novum,  neque 
mirum,  neque  secus  quam  alii  solent.  For  in  a  great  person, 
right  wordiipful  Sir,  a  right  honourable  Grandy,  'tis  not  a 
venial  sin,  no,  not  a  peccadillo,  'tis  no  offence  at  all,  a  common 
and  ordinary  thing,  no  man  takes  notice  of  it ;  he  justifies  it 
in  public,  and  peradventure  brags  of  it, 

^  "  Nam  qaod  tarpe  bonis,  Titio,  Seioqne,  decebat 
Crispinam  " 

For  what  would  be  base  in  good  men,  Titios,  and  Seius,  became  CrispiniiA. 

•  Many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  &c.,  by  reason  of  bad 
policy  and  idle  education  (for  they  are  likely  brought  up  in 
no  calling),  are  compelled  to  beg  or  steal,  and  then  hanged 
for  theft;  than  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious,  non 
minus  enim  turpe  principi  muUa  supplida,  quam  medico 
muUa  funera,  'tis  the  governor's  fault  lAhentiiis  verberant 
quam  docent,  as  schoolmasters  do  rather  correct  their  pupils, 
than  teach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  •"They  had  more 
need  provide  there  should  be  no  more  thieves  and  beggars, 
as  they  ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions, 
than  let  them  run  on,  as  they  do  to  their  own  destruction ;  root 
out  likewise  those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  law- 

1  Vexat  censurdL  colutnbas.        *  Plaut.  1.         8  Decernttntur  ftiri  graTla  et  hor> 

mostel.         '  Idem.         4  Javen.  Sat.  4.  renda  snpplicia,  quum  potiiu  providen* 

i^  Quod  tot  sint  fares  et  mendici,  magis-  dummultdfbTetneftire8sint,necuiqaain 

tratutun  cu1p3l  fit,  qui  malos  imitantnr  tam  dira  furandi  aut  pereundi  sit  neees- 

Bneoeptonw,  qui  discipulos  libentius  ver-  sitas.    Idem, 
berant  quam  dooent.    Monu,  Utop.  lib. 
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jers,  and  compose  controversies,  lites  kutrcdes  et  seculares^  by 
some  more  ccMmpendious  means."  Whereas  now  for  every 
toy  and  trifle  they  go  to  law,  i  mufftt  UUbue  insanum  fonun^ 
et  siBvit  invicem  discardandum  rabies^  they  are  ready  to  pull 
out  one  another^s  throats ;  and  for  commodity  ^^io  squeeze 
blood,"  saith  Hierom,  "  out  of  their  brother's  heart,"  defame, 
lie,  disgrace,  backbite,  rail,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear, 
fight  and  wrangle,  spend  their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends, 
undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate,  that  preys 
upon  them  both,  and  cries  Eia  Socrates,  Eia  Xantippe ;  or 
some  corrupt  Judge^  that  like  the  'Kite  in  ^sop,  while 
the  moose  and  frog  fought,  carried  both  away.  Grenerally 
they  prey  one  upon  another  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute 
beasts,  devouring  fishes,  no  medium,  ^  omnes  hie  aut  captantur 
out  eaptani  ;  aut  cadosvera  qwB  lacerantur,  aut  carvi  qui  lace" 
rant,  either  deceive  or  be  deceived ;  tear  others  or  be  torn 
in  pieces  themselves  ;  like  so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one 
riseth  another  falleth,  one's  empty,  another's  full ;  his  ruin  is 
a  ladder  to  the  third ;  such  are  our  ordinary  proceedings. 
What's  the  market?  A  place,  according  to  'Anacharsis, 
wherein  they  cozen  one  another,  a  trap;  nay,  what's  the 
world  itself?  •A  vast  chaos,  a  confusion  of  manners,  as 
fickle  as  the  air,  domicilium  tnsanorum,  a  turbulent  troop  full 
of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre 
of  hypocrisy,  a  shop  of  knavery,  flatteiy,  a  nursery  of  villainy, 
the  scene  of  babbling,  the  school  of  giddiness,  the  academy 
of  vice ;  a  warfare,  ubi  velis  nolis  pugnandum,  aut  vincae  aut 
succumbaSy  in  which  kill  or  be  killed  ;  wherein  every  man  is 
for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own  guard. 
No  charity,  '  love,  friendship,  fear  of  Grod,  alliance,  affinity, 
consanguinity,  Christianity,  can  contain  them,  but  if  they  be 
any  ways  offended,  or  that  string  of  commodity  be  touched, 

1  Botenu  de  augment,   nrb.  lib.   8,  emporiam,    ttaeatram   hypocrisios,  &o. 

Mp.  8.         s  E  fhttemo  corde  Bangoinem  '  Nemo    coelnm,     nemo    jocijurandum, 

elieiant.  >  Milms  rapit  ac  deglubit.  nemo   Jovem    pluris    focit,   fled    omnei 

*  Petronins  de  Crotone  cirit.  ^  Quid  apertis  oculis  bona  sna  compntant.    Pi» 

fbram?  local  qno  alius  allum  eircum-  tron 
miit.             ^Vastom  ohaos,  larvamm 
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thcj  fall  foul.  Old  friendB  become  bitter  enemies  on  a  sad- 
den for  toys  and  small  offences,  and  they  that  erst  were  will<« 
ing  to  do  all  miitual  offices  of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile 
and  persecute  one  another  to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinian 
hatred,  and  will  not  be  reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  be- 
hoveful,  they  love,  or  may  bestead  each  other,  but  when  there 
is  no  more  good  to  be  expected,  as  they  do  by  an  (^d  dog, 
hang  him  up  or  cashier  him ;  which  ^  Cato  counts  a  great 
indecorum,  to  use  men  like  old  shoes  or  broken  glasses,  which 
are  flung  to  the  dunghill ;  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
sell  an  old  ox,  much  less  to  turn  away  an  old  servant ;  but 
they,  instead  of  recompense,  revile  him,  and  when  they  have 
made  him  an  instrument  of  their  vUlainy,  as  ^  Bajazet  the 
secbnd  Emperor  of  the  Turks  did  by  Aoomethes  Bassa,  make 
him  away,  or  instead  of  '  reward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius 
was  served  by  Tiberias.  In  a  word  every  man  for  his  own 
ends.  Our  summum  bontan  is  commodity,  and  the  goddess 
we  adore  Vea  moneta^  Queen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  offer 
sacrifice,  which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  ^  aifections,  all ;  that 
most  powerful  goddess,  by  whom  we  are  reared,  depressed, 
elievated,  ^  esteemed  the  sole  commandress  of  our  actions,  for 
which  we  pray,  run,  ride,  go,  cc»ne,  labour,  bnd  contend  as 
fishes  do  for  a  crumb  that  falleth  into  the  water.  It's  not 
worth,  virtue,  (that's  bonum  tkeatrale,)  wisdom,  valour,  learn- 
ing, honesty,  religion,  or  any  sufiidency  for  which  we  are 
respected,  but  ^ money,  greatness,  office,  honour,  authority; 
honesty  is  accounted  folly ;  knavery,  policy ;  '  men  admired 
out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  be ;  such 
shifting,  lying,  cogging,  plotting,  counterplotting,  temporizing, 
flattering,  cozening,  dissembling,  ® "  that  of  necessity  one  must 

1  Plutaroh.  Tit.  ^ui.    Indecomm  sni-  odiam  redditur.    Tao.  *  Paacia  cha- 

matis  at  e&lceis  ati  aat  vitna.  qnas  ubi  rior  est  fides  qnam  peetinia.     Salustb 

fracta   abjicimos,    nam    ut    de   meipso  *  Prima  fere  rota  et  cunctL<<,  &c. 

dicam,   nee  borem   senem  yendideram,  *  Et   genus  et  formam  regina  pecnida 

nedum  hominem  natu  gimndem  laboris  donat.    Qoantam  quisque  sua  nammo- 

Mcinm  *  Jovius.      Gum  innumera  rum  servat  in  area,  tantum  habet  et  fidei. 

illius   beneflcia   rependere    non    pomet  i  Non  k  periti&  sed  ab  omatu  et  yulifl 

aliter,  Interfici  jussit.  ^  Beneflcia  Yocibus  habemur  exoellentes.    Cardan.  1. 

ao  usqne  lieta  sunt  dum  videntur  dolvi  2,  de  cons.  ^  Peijurata  suo  postponit 

posse,  ubi  multum  anteyenere  pro  gratia  numina  lucro,  Mercator.   Ut  necessariua 
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ygbly  offexid  God  if  he  be  oonfonnable  to  the  world,"  OreU" 
ecare  cum  Orete^  *^  or  else  live  in  contempt,  disgrace,  and  mis- 
ery*" One  takes  upoR  him  temperance,  holiness,  another 
tosterity,  a  third  an  i^R^ted  kind  of  simplicitj,  when  as  in- 
deed he,  and  he^  and  he^  and  the  rest  are  ^  ^  hypocrites,  ambi« 
dexters,"  outsides,  so  many  turning  pictures,  a  lion  on  the 
one  side,  a  lamb  on  tibe  o&er.'  How  would  Democritus  have 
keen  affected  to  see  these  things  ! 

To  see  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  chameleon, 
or  as  Proteus,  omnia  transformans  esse  in  miractda  rerumy 
to  act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at  once,  for  his  advantage,  to 
temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  Planet,  good  with  good ; 
had  with  bad ;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  character  for 
every  one  he  meets  ;  of  all  religions,  humours,  inclinations  ; 
to  favm  like  a  spaniel,  meniitis  et  mimicis  ohseqmitj  rage  like 
a  lion,  bark  like  a  cur,  fight  like  a  dragon,  sting  like  a  serpent, 
as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tiger,  weep  like 
a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer  over 
him,  here  command,  there  crouch,  tyrannize  in  one  place,  be 
baffled  in  another,  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to  make 
bthers  merry. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwbct  words  and  deeds,  so 
many  parasangs  betwixt  tongue  and  heart,  men  like  stage- 
players,  act  variety  of  parts,  'give  good  precepts  to  others, 
soar  aloft,  whilst  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  ground. 

To  see  a  man  protest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  ^  qiiem  mal- 
kt  truncatitm  videre,  ^  smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischiei^  or 
cozen  him  whom  he  salutes,  *  magnify  his  friend  unworthy 
with  hyperbolical  eulogiums ;  his  enemy  albeit  a  good  man, 
to  vilify  and  disgrace  him,  yea  all  his  actions,  with  the  ut- 
most that  livor  and  malice  can  invent. 
To  se^  a  *  servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him.  that 

rit  ?al  lUeo  displioere,  vel  ab  homlnibns  Silr.         ^  ArrideM  homines  at  sioTiant, 

eontemni,  yexari,  nc^ligi.      i  Qui  Ourios  blandiri  ut  Ikllant.    Cyp.  ad  Donatnra. 

limiilaBt  et  Bacchanalia  TiTiint.     *  Tra-  *  Love  and  hate  are  like  the  two  ends  of 

falapho  similes   vel    centauris,  snraiim  a  peifspectiye  glass    the  one  multiplies, 

homfnes,  deorsnm  equi.  *  Pneeeptis  the  other  makes  less.       *  Mintetri  loeu- 

luis  coelum  promittunt.  ipsi  interim  pnl-  pletiores  lis  quibns  ministratur,  serms 

Mtto  tsRVoi  -vilia  nuuicipia.         *  JBneas  nu^ores  oi|>e8   habens   quam   patronus 
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carries  the  mace  more  worth  than  the  magistrate,  which 
Plato,  lib.  11,  de  leg.,  absolutely  forbids,  Epictetus  abhors. 
A  horse  that  tills  the  -^  land  fed  with  chaff,  an  idle  jade  have 
provender  in  abundance ;  him  that  makes  shoes  go  barefoot 
himself,  him  that  sells  meat  almost  pined ;  a  toiling  drudge 
starve,  a  drone  flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  foola' 
heads,  men  like  apes  follow  the  fashions  in  tires,  gestures, 
actions ;  if  the  king  laugh,  all  laugh ; 


8  "  Rides  ?  majore  chachinno 

Goncutitur,  flet  si  lachrymas  oonspexit  amici. 


>* 


*  Alexander  stooped,  so  did  his  courtiers ;  Alphonsus  turned 
his  head,  and  so  did  his  parasites.  ^  Sabina  Foppea,  Nero's 
wife,  wore  amber-coloured  hair,  so  did  all  the  Roman  ladies 
in  an  instant,  her  fashion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured 
out  of  opinion  without  judgment ;  an  inconsiderate  multitude, 
like  so  many  dogs  in  a  village,  if  one  bark  all  bark  without  a 
cause ;  as  fortune's  fan  turns,  if  a  man  be  in  &,vour,  or  com- 
manded by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him ;  •  if 
in  disgrace  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when 
he  is  eclipsed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze  and  stare 
upon  him. 

To  see  a  man  *  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his 
head,  an  hundred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  a  hundred  oxen 
at  a  meal,  nay  more,  to  devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those 
anthropophagi,  ^  to  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up  like  a  snowball,  from  base 
beggary  to  right  worshipfiil  and  right  honourable  tides,  un- 
justly to  screw  himself  into  honours  and  offices ;  another  to 
starve  his  genius,  damn  his  soul  to  gather  wealth,  which  he 

1  Qui  terram  oolunt  eqnl  paleis  paacan-  cap.  6.      <  Plinins,  1.  87,  cap.  8,  capfUofl 

tur,  qui  otiantur  caballi  avenSi  saginan-  babnit  succineos,  exinde  fiiotum  at  om- 

tur,  discalceatufl  diRcnrrit  qui  calcee  alils  nes  puellie  Romann  colorem  lllam  aflee- 

fkcit.         sjuven.    Do  you  laugh?  he  is  tarent.  6  Odit  damnatos.     Jut. 

■baken   by  still   greater   laughter  ;   he  >  Agrippa  ep.  28, 1.  7.  Quorum  cerebrum 

weeps  also  when  he  has  beheld  the  tears  est  in  Tentre.  iniipeiiium  in  patlnis- 

of  his  friend.      >  Bodin.  lib.  4.  de  repub.  ?  Psal.    They  eat  up  my  people  as  brood 
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shall  not  enjoy,  which  his  prodigal  son  melts  and  consumes 
m  an  instant^ 

To  see  the  aoKo^Xiav  of  onr  times,  a  man  bend  all  his 
forces,  means,  time,  fortunes,  to  be  a  favourite's  &,you  rite's 
{avourite,  &c.,  a  parasite's  parasite's  parasite,  that  may  scorn 
the  servile  world  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggar's  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps, 
crept  and  whined,  crying  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of 
errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satin,  bravely  mounted,  jovial 
and  polite,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars,  neglect  his 
kindred,  insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant 
for  a  meal's  meat ;  a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation ; 
a  falconer  receive  greater  wages  than  a  student ;  a  lawyer 
get  more  in  a  day  than  a  philosopher  in  a  year,  better  reward 
lor  an  hour,  than  a  scholar  for  a  twelvemonth's  study ;  him 
that  can  *  paint  Thais,  play  on  a  fiddle,  curl  hair,  &c.,  sooner 
get  preferment  than  a  philologer  or  a  poet. 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  ^sop's  ape,  hug  her  child  to 
death,  a  *  wittol  wink  at  his  wife's  honesty,  and  too  perspic- 
uous in  all  other  affaii*s ;  one  stum')le  at  a  ctraw,  and  leap 
over  a  block ;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul ;  scrape  unjust  sums 
with  one  hand,  purchase  great  manors  by  corruption,  fraud 
and  cozenage,  and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the 
other,  give  a  remnant  to  pious  uses,  &c  Penny  wise,  pound- 
foolish  ;  blind  men  judge  of  colours ;  wise  men  silent,  fools 
talk ;  •  find  fault  with  others,  and  do  worse  themselves ;  t  de- 
nounce that  in  public  which  he  doth  in  secret;  and  which 
Aurelius  Victor  gives  out  of  Augustus,  severely  censure  that 
in  a  third,  of  which  he  is  most  guilty  himself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant  venture  his  life 
for  his  new  master  that  will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at 

1  Absnmit  heenn  caeenba  dignior  ser-  obllTisci  suornm.  Idem  Aristlppati  Chari- 

▼ats  centam  elayibas,  et  mero  distinguet  demo  apnd  Lucianum.  Omnino  stultifcUs 

paTimentiK  saperbo,  pontiflcum  potiore  ctijasdam  esse  puto,  ftc.  t  ExecraxI 

Menis  .  Hot.        *  Qui  Thaidem  pingere,  pnblice  quod  occulta  agat.   SalviatiuaUb. 

Inflate  tibiam,  erisparp  crinefl.     s  Doetos  de  pro.  acres  nlciscendiB  litiis  quibus  ipil 

•pectare  lacanar.       >  TuUius.    Est.  enim  Tehementer  Indulgent. 
Droprlum  s^altitiee  aliorum  cemere  Tltia, 
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year's  end ;  A  country  oolone  toil  and  moil,  till  and  drudge 
for  a  prodigal  idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or  lascdy- 
iouslj  consumes  with  fiintastical  expenses ;  A  noble  man  in 
a  bravado  to  encounter  death,  and  for  a  small  fla^  of  hcmour 
U>  oast  away  himself;  A  worldling  tremble  at  an  executor; 
and  yet  not  fear  heil-fire ;  To  wish  and  hope  for  immortality^ 
desire  to  be  happy,  and  yet  by  all  means  avoid  death,  a  neees- 
sary  passage  to  bring  him  to  it 

To  see  a  foolhardy  fellow  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decol^ 
lari  mahtnt  quam  verberari^  die  rather  than  be  punished,  in  a 
sottish  humour  embrace  death  with  alacrity,  yet  ^  scorn  to 
lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  friends' 
departures. 

To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern 
towns  and  cities,  and  yet  a  silly  woman  overrules  him  at 
home ;  *  Command  a  province,  and  yet  his  own  savants  or 
children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistodes's  son  did  in 
Greece ;  ^  ^  What  I  will  (said  he)  my  mother  will,  and  what 
my  mother  will,  my  father  doth."  To  see  horses  ride  in  a 
coach,  men  draw  it ;  dogs  devour  their  masters ;  towers  build 
masons ;  children  rule ;  old  men  go  to  school ;  women  wear 
the  breeches  ;  *  sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c.  And 
in  a  woi*d,  the  world  turned  upside  downwacdi.  0  vwerei 
Demoeritus  I 

^To  insist  in  every  particular  were  one  of  Heroules's 
labours,  there's  so  many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the 
sun.  Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  I  (How  much  vanity 
there  is  in  things !)  And  who  can  speak  of  all  ?  Crimine 
ah  uno  disce  omnes,  take  this  for  a  taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known, 
easy  to  be  discerned.  How  would  Demoeritus  have  been 
moved,  had  he  seen  t  the  secrets  of  their  heiurts  ?    If  every 

1  Adamos  eocl.  hist.  cap.  212.    ffiqnia  fikmnlum  regit  sine  strepita  doml. 

damnatiM  fVierifc,  Intus  esse  gloria  est;  <  Quicqnid  ego  toIo  hoe  Yult  mater  me^ 

nam  lAchrymas  et  planctum  esBteraque  et  quod  mater  Tult,  fiwdt  pater.      '  Oves. 

eompunctionum  g;enera  qnce  nos  salubria  .olim  mite  pecos,  nunc  tam  indomitom  ei 

eenaemaa,  ita  abominantiir  Dani,  ut  neo  e<Jbtx  ut  homiaes  derorent,  &  o.    Moral 

pro  peccati8  nee  pro  defiinctis  amicis  nil!  Utop.  lib.  1.  *  Diveraos  rariis  tribail 

■ere  lioeat.        *  Orbi  dat  l^pes  foru,  vix  oatura  furoms.       t  Democrit.  ep.  pnsd 
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taum  had  a  window  in  his  breast^  which  Momus  would  have 
had  in  Vulcan's  man,  or  that  which  Tullj  so  much  wished  it 
were  written  in  every  man*s  forehead,  Quid  quisque  de  re- 
pubUcd  seniirety  what  he  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  efiected 
in  an  instant,  which  Mercury  did  by  Charon  in  Ludan,  by 
touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make  him  discern  semel  et  nmul  ru- 
mores  et  eueurros. 

**  Spes  hominnm  csecas,  morbos,  votumqae  labores, 
£t  passim  toto  voUtantes  sthere  cnras." 

**  Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoagfats  and  affairs, 
Whispeis  and  nimours,  and  those  fljing  cares." 

That  he  could  ctibietdorum  ohducUu  foras  redudere  et  eecreta 
eordium  pen^are^  which  ^  Cyprian  desired,  open  doors  and 
locks,  shoot  bolts,  as  Ludan's  Gallus  did  with  a  feather  of 
his  tail ;  or  Gyges's  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspective 
glass,  or  OtacoiLstieon^  which  would  so  multiply  spedes,  that 
a  man  might  hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  ^  Martianus  Capel- 
la's  Jupiter  did  in  a  spear  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which 
did  present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth),  observe  cuckolds'  horns,  forgeries  of  alchemists, 
the  philosopher's  stone,  new  projectors,  &c,  and  all  those 
works  of  darkness,  foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears,  and  wishes, 
what  a  deal  of  laughter  would  it  have  afforded  ?  He  should 
have  seen  windmills  in  one  man's  head,  an  hornet's  nest  in 
another.  Or  had  he  been  present  with  Icaromenippus  in 
Ludan  at  Jupiter's  whispering  place,  '  and  heard  one  pray 
for  rain,  another  for  fair  weather ;  one  for  his  wife's,  another 
for  his  father's  death,  &c ;  ^  to  ask  that  at  Grod's  hand  which 
they  are  abashed  any  man  should  hear ; "  How  would  he 
have  been  confounded  ?     Would  he,  think  you,  or  any  man 

H<M  dciJeT&Dtes  et  potantos  depiehendet,  qaotidianis  motibiu  ag^tarent,  zelaoebat. 

ho8  Tomentefl,  illos   litig&ntes,   insidias  *  0  Jnpiter  contingst  mihi  surum  haered- 

moUentes,    suffraf^ates,    yenena    mis-  Itas,    &c.    Multos  da,   Jupiter,   annoe, 

eentes,  in  amicorum  accusationem  snb-  Demeatia  quanta  est  hominum,  turpiasi- 

flcribeotes,  hos  gloria,  illos  ambitione,  cu-  ma  vota  diis  insusurrant,  si  qui?  admoy- 

piditate,  mentecaptos,  &c.     lAdDonat.  eritaurem,  oonticescnnt ;  et  quod  scire 

ep.  2. 1. 1.    0  si  pcNSses  in  specula  Bublimi  homioes  nolunt,  Deonarrant.    Seneo.  ep. 

Mnstitutus,  &c.     s  Lib.  1,  de  nup.  Philol.  10, 1.  1. 
In  qua  quid    dnguli  n&tionum  populi 
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else,  say  that  these  men  were  well  in  their  wits  ?  Htec  sam 
esse  hominis  guts  sanusjuret  Orestes  f  Can  ail  the  hellebore 
in  the  Anticyrae  cure  these  men  ?  No  sure,  *  '^  an  acre  of 
hellebore  will  not  do  it" 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like 
Seneca's  blind  wom^n,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  ^  seek 
for  any  cure  of  it,  for  pauci  viderU  morhwm  suum  amnes 
amant.  If  our  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  means 
possible  to  redress  it ;  '  and  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease, 
we  send  for  a  physician ;  but  for  the  diseases  of  the  mind 
we  take  no  notice  of  them  ; '  Lust  harrows  us  on  the  one 
side ;  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  ia 
pieces  by  our  passions,  as  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  dispo- 
sition, another  in  habit;  one  is  melancholy,  another  mad; 
^  and  which  of  us  all  seeks  for  help,  doth  acknowledge  his 
error,  or  knows  he  is  sick  ?  As  that  stupid  fellow  put  out 
the  candle  because  the  biting  fleas  should  not  find  him ;  he 
shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown  habit,  borrowed  titles,  be- 
cause nobody  should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks  with 
himself,  Egomet  videor  mihi  sanus,  I  am  well,  I  am  wise,  and 
laughs  at  others.  And  'tis  a  general  fault  amongst  them  all, 
that  *  which  our  forefathers  have  approved,  diet,  apparel, 
opinions,  humours,  customs,  manners,  we  deride  and  reject  in 
our  time  as  absurd.     Old  men  account  juniors  all  fools,  when 

they  are  mere  dizzards ;  and  as  to  sailors, terrceque  ur- 

besque  recedunt they  move,  the  land  stands  still,  the  world 

hath  much  more  wit,  they  dote  themselves.  Turks  deride  us, 
we  them ;  Italians,  Frenchmen,  accounting  them  light-headed 
felbws ;  the  French  scoff  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  sev- 
eral customs;   Greeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but 

*  Plautus  Meneoh.   non   potest  hseo  hum.  afBM.  morbommque  cura.         *  Bt 

res    Hellebori   jugere    obtlnerier.  quotnsqaisque  tunen  est  qui  contm  tot 

1  Eoque  gniTior  morba»  quo  ignotior  pe-  pestes  medicum  requirat  yel  a^protare  se 

riclitsnti.        >  Quae  laedunt  oculcs,  festi-  agnoeoat?  ebullit  ira,  &o.    £t  nos  tamen 

nas  demere ;  si  quid  est  animum,  differs  SBgros  esse  n^^mus.     Incolumes  medi- 

eniandi  tempns  in  annum.    Hor.       ^  Si  cum  reeusant.    Praesens  setas  stoltitiam 

■saput,  crus  dolet,  bracliiom,  &e.,  medi-  priscis  exprobrat.    Bud.  de  aflbo.  lib.  ft. 

eum  accersimus,  recte  et  honeste.  si  par  *  Senes  pro  stultis  habent  juTenea.  Baltb. 

etiam  industria  in  uiimi  morbin  ponere-  Cast, 
tar.    Job.   FelMius  Jesuita    lib.    2,  de 
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themselyes  of  barbarism,  the  world  as  much  vilifies  them 
now  ;  we  account  Grermans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode  many 
of  their  fashions ;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us ;  Span- 
iards laugh  at  alL  and  all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools 
and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our  actions,  carriages,  diet,  apparel, 
customs,  and  consultations ;  we  ^  scoff  and  point  one  at 
another,  when  as  in  conclusion  all  are  fools,  *  ^  and  they  the 
veriest  asses  that  hide  their  ears  most"  A  private  man  if 
he  be  resolved  with  himself,  or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts 

all  idiots  and  asses  that  are  not  affected  as  he  is, ^  nil 

rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducit^  that  are  not  so  minded, 
'  {quodque  volunt  homines  se  bene  veUe  putant,)  all  fools  that 
think  not  as  he  doth ;  he  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  Suam 
qmsque  sponsam,  mihi  meam,  let  every  man  enjoy  his  own 
spouse ;  but  his  alone  is  fair,  suus  amor,  S^c,  and  scorns  all 
in  respect  of  himself,  ^  will  imitate  none,  hear  none  '  but  him- 
self, as  Fliny  said,  a  law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that 
which  Hippocrates,  in  his  epistle  to  Diouysius,  reprehended 
of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quisque  in  alio  superjluum 
esse  censet,  ipse  quod  non  hahet  nee  curat,  that  which  he  hath 
not  himself,  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfluity,  an 
idle  quality,  a  mere  foppery  in  another;  like  ^sop's  fox, 
when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all  his  fellow  foxes  cut 
off  theirs.  The  Chinese  say,  that  we  Europeans  have  one 
eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind ;  (though 
t  Scaliger  accounts  them  brutes  too,  merum  pecus,)  so  thou 
and  thy  sectaries  are  only  wise,  others  indifferent,  the  rest 
beside  themselves,  mere  idiots  and  asses.  Thus  not  ac- 
knowledging our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we  securely 
deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectators  of  the 
rest,  accounting  it  an  excellent  thmg,  as  indeed  it  is,  Aliend 
optimum  frui  insanid,  to  make  ourselves  merry  with  other 
men's  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself  is  more  faulty  than  the 

1  Oloditts  acciuat  moechofl.         *  Om-  imitantur,  ipsi  sibi  exemplo.    Plin.  epist. 

aiam  stultisBirai  qni  auricalas  studios^  lib.  8.        ^  Nnlli  alteri  sapere  concedit, 

t^Dt.    Sat.  Memp.      *  Hot.  Epist.  2.  ne  desipere  videatur.  Agrip.        t  Omni* 

*  Praeper.  *  Statim  sapiunt,  statim  orbis  persechio  a  Pends  ad  Liisitaoiam. 

Mimit,  BflmiBem   myexentur,  neminem 
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i^st,  mutato  nomine^  de  tefabula  narratvar^  he  maj  take  him- 
self bj  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and  which  one  calls  maodmum 
sttdtitiiB  specimen^  to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and:  not  to  per- 
ceive or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsjas  was  when  he  contended 
with  Apollo,  non  intelligens  se  deridiculo  haheri^  saith  *  Apu- 
leius;  'tis  his  own  cause,  he  is  a  convicted  madman,  as 
*  Austin  well  infers  "'  in  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he 
seems  like  one,  that  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his  heels 
upwards  "  So  thou  laughest  at  me,  and  I  at  thee,  both  at  a 
third  ;  and  he  returns  that  of  the  poet  upon  us  again,  ^  Hei 
mihiy  insanire  me  aiunt,  quum  ipsi  uUro  insaniant.  We 
accuse  others  of  madness,  of  foUj,  and  are  the  veriest  diz- 
eards  ourselves.  For  it  is  a  great  sign  and  property  of  a 
fool  (which  Ecd*  x.  3,  points  at)  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit 
to  insult,  vilify,  condemn,  censure,  and  call  other  men  fools 
(^Non  videmus  ^nanticce  quod  a  tergo  est)  to  tax  that  in  others 
of  which  we  are  most  faulty ;  teach  that  which  we  follow  not 
ourselves ;  For  an  inconstant  man  to  write  of  constancy ;  a 
profane  liver  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  piety ;  a  dizzard 
himself  make  a  treatise  of  wisdom ;  or  with  SaUust  to  rail 
downright  at  spoilers  of  countries,  and  yet  in  f  office  to  be  a 
most  grievous  poller  himself.  This  argues  weakness,  and  is 
an  evident  sign  of  such  parties'  indiscretion.  ^Peccat  uter 
nostrum  cruce  dignius  f  "  Who  is  the  fool  now  ?  "  Or  else 
peradventure  in  some  places  we  are  all  mad  for  company, 
and  so  'tis  not  seen,  SatietcLS  erroris  et  dementiiB,  pariter 
'absurditatem  et  admiradanem  toUiU  'Tis  with  us,  as  it  was 
of  old  (in  *  Tully's  censure  at  least)  with  C.  Fimbria  in  Rome, 
a  bold,  hairbrain,  mad  fellow,  and  so  esteemed  of  all,  such 
only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  himself;  now  in  such  a 
case  there  is  '  no  notice  taken  of  it 

*  2  Florid.     1  Augast.  Qualis  in  ocuUfl  tim  est  insanientiiiin   tnrbs.    Sen. 

hominnm  qui  inyersis  pedibus  ambnlat,  *  Pro  Roscio  Amerino,  et  qnod  inter  om- 

talis  in  oculis  sapientum  et  angeloruni  nes  constat  insaniaaimns,  nisi  inter  eo8, 

qui  sibi  placet,  aut  cui  passiones  domi-  qni  ipsi  qnoque  insaninnt.         *  Neoessa 

nantnr.  ^  piautus  Menechmi.  est  cmn  insanientibns  foxeze,  nlfll  Bolui 

t  Goyernor  of  Asnich  by  Caesar's   ap-  relinqueris.    Petronins. 
pointment.       *  Nunc  sanitatis  patrociiU- 
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**  Kimimm  insanns  panels  videatnr;  e6  quod 
Maxima  pars  hominam  morbo  jactator  eodem." 

^  When  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest 
Who  can  discern  one  mad  man  from  the  rest?  '* 

Bat  put  case  thej  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  mani- 
festly convicted  of  madness,  ^he  now  takes  notice  of  his  foUj, 
be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a  vain  humour  he  hath  in 
building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming,  courting,  scrib- 
bling, pi-ating,  for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  ^on  which 
he  dotes,  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much ;  jet  with  all  the 
rhetoric  thou  hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  him,  but  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere  in  his  dotage. 
Tis  amabilis  insanta,  et  mentis  grcUtssimus  error,  so  pleasing, 
60  delicious,  that  he  'cannot  leave  it  He  knows  his  error, 
but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it,  tell  him  what  the  event  will  be, 
beggary,  sorrow,  sickness,  disgrace,  shame,  loss,  madness,  yet 
^"an  angry  man  will  prefer  vengeance,  a  lascivious  his 
whore,  a  thief  his  booty,  a  glutton  his  belly,  before  his  wel- 
fare." Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious  man, 
of  his  irregular  course,  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  pol  me  occi" 
dUtis  amtct,  he  cries  anon,  you  have  undone  him,  and  as  *  a 
^  dog  to  his  vomit,"  he  returns  to  it  again ;  no  persuasion  will 
take  place,  no  counsel,  say  what  thou  canst, 

^  Glames  licet  et  mare  coelo 

Confandas,  snrdo  narras,"  * 

demonstrate  as  Ulysses  did  to  *  Elpenor  and  ^ryUus,  and  the 
rest  of  his  companions,  "  those  swinish  men,"  he  is  irrefraga- 
ble in  his  humour,  he  will  be  a  hog  still ;  bray  him  in  a  mor- 
tar, he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an  heresy,  or  some 
perverse  opinion,  settled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  Papists  are, 

>  Quoniam  non  est  genus  annm  stultl-  gulam.  ambitioeus  honores,  afarus  opes, 

ttSB  qua  me  insanlre  putas.     >  Stultum  &c.,  odimus  haec  et  accerslmus.  CSardan, 

me  citeor,  Uceat  concedere  Terum,  At-  1.  2,  de  con^o.       ^  Proy.  xxri.  11. 

que  etiam  lusanum.    Hor.         *  Odi  nee  *  Although  you  eall  out,  and  confound 

Mssum  cupiens  nee  esse  quod  odi   Ovid  the  sea  and  sky,  you  stfll  address  a  deaf 

Brrore  giato  Ubenter  omnes  iasanimus.  man.       >  Plutarch.  Oryllo  snilli  homixMS 

*  Amator  seortum  vitae  prseponit,  iracun-  sic  Clem.  Alex.  to. 
dus  Tindietam ;    fur  praedam,  parasitus 

VOL.  I.  7 
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convince  his  understanding,  show  him  the  several  follies  and 
absurd  fopperies  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  mnnar, 
make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  ^  he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  ob- 
stinate as  he  is  ;  and  as  he  said  ^  si  in  hoc  erro,  lihenter  erro^  nee 
hunc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo  ;  I  will  do  as  I  have  done,  as 
my  predecessors  have  done,  ^  and  as  my  friends  now  do  ;  I 
will  dote  for  company.  Say  now,  are  these  men  *  mad  or 
no,  *  Jffeus  age  responde  ?  are  they  ridiculous  ?  cedo  quemvia 
arbitrum,  are  they  sarue  mentis,  sober,  wise,  and  di&creet? 

have  they  common  sense  ? *  lUer  est  insanior  horum  ? 

I  am  of  Democritus's  opinion  for  my  part,  I  hold  them 
worthy  to  be  laughed  at ;  a  company  of  brainsick  dizzards, 
as  mad  as  ^  Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  they  may  go  '^  ride 
the  ass,"  and  all  saU  along  to  the  Anticyrae,  in  the  "  ship  of 
fools"  for  company  together.  I  need  not  much  labour  to 
prove  this  which  I  say  otherwise  than  thus,  make  any  sol- 
emn protestation,  or  swear,  I  think  you  will  believe  me  with- 
out an  oath';  say  at  a  word,  are  they  fools?  I  refer  it  to 
you,  though  you  be  likewise  fools  and  madmen  yourselves, 
and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  question  ;  for  what  said  our  comical 
Mercury  ? 

8  "  Justam  ab  injnstU  petere  insipientia  est. 

I'll  stand  to  your  censure  yet,  what  think  you?  " 

But  forasmuch  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms, 
provinces,  families,  were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men, 
I  will  examine  them  in  particular,  and  that  which  I  have 
hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I  will  par- 
ticularly insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  argu- 
ments, testimonies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  brief.  ^  Nunc 
accipe  guare  desipiant  omnes  aqiLe  ac  tu.  My  first  argu- 
ment is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  drawn  out  of  his 

1  Non  persuadebis,  etlamsi  perauaserls.  is  the  more  mad.        ?  Ve9anam  exngitat 

*Tully      B  Malo  cum  illis  insanire.  quam  pueri,  fnnuptaeque  puellae.        8  piautus. 

enm  a'iis  bene  sentire.       *  Qui  iuter  hos  *  Hor.  1.  2,  8at.  2.     Superbam  stultitlam 

enutriuntur  non  magis  sapere  pomunt,  Pliniusvocat.  7,  epiRt.21,quod8emeldixl» 

?uim  qui  in  culin&  bene  olere.     Petron.  flxum  ratumque  sit. 
Peraiua.        *  Hor.  2,  ser.  whicli  of  these 
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wntentious  quiver,  Pro.  iii.  7,  "Be  not  wise  in  thine  own 
eyes."  And  xxvi.  12,  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  ovra 
conceit  ?  more  hope  is  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  Isaiah  pro- 
nounceth  a  woe  against  such  men,  chap.  v.  21,  "  that  are  wise 
in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight"  For 
hence  we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  offence,  and  men  are 
much  deceived  that  think  too  well  of  themselves,  an  especial 
argument  to  convince  them  of  folly.  Many  men  (saith 
^  Seneca)  ''  had  been  without  question  wise,  had  they  not  had 
an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge 
alreaiiy,  even  before  they  had  gone  half-way,"  too  forward, 
too  ripe,  prapropert^  too  quick  and  ready,  ^citd  prudenteSj 
€%td  pity  cito  martti,  did  pcUres,  citd  sacerdoteSy  cito  omnes 
officii  capa4;€S  et  curion^  they  had  too  good  a  conceit  of  them- 
selves, and  that  marred  all ;  of  their  worth,  valour,  skill,  art, 
learning,  judgment,  eloquence,  their  good  parts ;  all  their 
geese  are  swans,  and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to  be  no 
better  than  fools.  In  former  times  they  had  but  seven  wise 
men,  now  you  can  scarce  find  so  many  fools.  Thales  sent 
the  golden  Tripos,  which  the  fishermen  found,  and  the  oracle 
commanded  to  be  *"  given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias,  Bias  to 
Solon,"  &c  If  such  a  thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all 
fight  for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the  golden  apple, 
we  are  so  wise ;  we  have  women  politicians,  children  metar 
physicians;  every  silly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make 
perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  interpret 
Apocalypses,  make  new  Theories,  a  new  system  of  the  world, 
new  logic,  new  Philosophy,  &c  Nostra  tUique  regio,  saith 
•  Petronius,  "  our  country  is  so  full  of  deified  spirits,  divine 
souls,  that  you  may  sooner  find  a  god  than  a  man  amongst 
us,"  we  think  so  well  of  ourselves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testi- 
mony of  much  folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of 

1  Haiti  aapfentefl  procnl  dnbio  fttissent,  pnesentlbtig   plena   eat   ntuninibtia,  nt 

rifle  nonpuUssent  ad  HapientiaDRummQin  fiicilius   posaifl   deom    qnam    homixiem 

perrenisae.        *  Idem.  •  Plutarchus  inyenire. 

3ol<nie.  Betur  sapientioxi  STam 
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Scripture,  which  though  before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  for 
some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (and  by  Plato's  good  leave,  1 
may  do  it,  ^  <5tf  rd  icoAriv  pfq^ev  Mev  piamei)  "  Fools  (saith  David) 
by  reason  of  their  transgressions,"  &c.  Psal.  cvii.  17.  Hence 
Musculus  infers  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  So 
we  read  Rom.  ii.  "  Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of 
every  man  that  doeth  evil ; "  but  all  do  evil.  And  Isaiah, 
Ixv.  14,  "  My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  *ye  shall  cry 
for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind."  Tis  ratified  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  philosophers.  "  Dishonesty  (saith 
Cardan)  is  nothing  else  but  folly  and  madness."  •  Probtts  quU 
noUscum  vivit  f  Show  me  an  honest  man,  Nemo  malus  qui 
nan  stuUus,  'tis  Fabius's  aphorism  to  the  same  end.  If  none 
honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  well  may  they  be  so 
accounted ;  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  Qm  iter 
€uIomat  in  occidentem,  quum  properaret  in  arientemf  that 
goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is  bound  to  the 
east  ?  or  hold  him  a  wise  man  (saith  *  Musculus)  "  that  pre- 
fers momentary  pleasures  to  eternity,  that  spends  his  master's 
goods  in  his  absence,  forthwith  to  be  condemned  for  it?" 
Nequicquam  sapit  qui  sihi  non  sapit,  who  will  say  that  a 
sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  overthrow  the  tem- 
perature of  his  body  ?  Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet 
that  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing 
that  should  procure  or  continue  it  ?  *  Theodoret,  out  of  Plo- 
tinus  the  Platonist,  ^  holds  it  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  to 
live  afler  his  own  laws,  to  do  that  which  is  offensive  to  Grod, 
and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him ;  and  when  he  vol- 
untarily neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contenms  the  means,  to 
think  to  be  delivered  by  another ; "  who  will  say  these  men 
are  wise  ? 

A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent,  •  all 

1  Pnlchrum  bis  dloere  non  nocet.  mi  sententla  Tirere,  et  quee  dlis  ingntta 

*  Malefactors.  *  Who  can  find  a  sunt  exequi,  et  tamen  k  soils  diis  reOm 

lUthfUl  man  ?     Prov.  xx.  6.  *  In  salvos  fieri  quum  propriae  salntis  cnram 

Psal.  xllx.    Qui  momentanea  sempiter-  abjecerint.    Theod.  c.  6,  de  provid.  lib  da 

nis,  qui  dllapidat  heri  absentis  bona,  mox  curat,  grsec.  aflEect.        *  Sapiens  sib!  qiri 

In  Jus    vDcandus    et    damnandns.  imperiosus,  &e.    Hor.  2«  ser.  7. 
»  Perquam  ridiculum  est  homines  ex  ani- 
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men  are  carried  away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleas- 
ares,  &C. ;  they  generally  bate  those  virtues  they  should  love, 
and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore  more  than 
melancholy,  quite  mad,  brute  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  so 
Chrysostom  contends ;  "  or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,"  as 
*  Philo  Judeus  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  "  of  all  such  that 
are  carried  away  with  passions,  or  labor  of  any  disease  of 
the  mind."  "  Where  is  fear  and  sorrow,"  there  *  Lactantius 
ftiffly  maintains,  "  wisdom  cannot  dwelL 

'  qai  cnpiet,  metaet  qaoqne  porrb, 
Qui  metuens  vivit,  liber  mihi  non  erit  nnqnam.*  **  * 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  stoics  are  of  opinion,  that  where  is 
any  the  least  perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found. 
**  What  more  ridiculous,"  as  •  Lactantius  urges,  *'  than  to  hear 
how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,"  threatened  the  Moun- 
tain Athos,  and  the  like  ?  To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is  free  from 
passion  ?  *  Mortalis  nemo  est  quern  non  aitingat  dolor,  mor- 
husve,  as  *  Tully  determines  out  of  an  old  poem,  no  mortal 
men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  is  an  insep- 
arable companion  from  melancholy.  •  Chrysostom  pleads  far- 
ther yet,  that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts,  stupefied, 
and  void  of  common  sense :  "  For  how  (saith  he)  shall  I  know 
thee  to  be  a  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an  ass,  neighest  like  a 
horse  after  women,  ravest  in  lust  like  a  bull,  ravenest  like  a 
bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion,  rakest  like  a  wolf,  as  subtle  as  a 
fox,  as  impudent  as  a  dog  ?  Shall  I  say  thou  art  a  man,  that 
hast  all  the  symptoms  of  a  beast  ?  How  shall  I  know  thee  to 
be  a  man  ?  by  thy  shape  ?  That  aflfrights  me  more,  when 
I  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man." 

1  Conelns.  lib.  de  Tic.  offer,  certain  est  in  sapientem  non  cadit.        *  Horn.  6,  in  2 

Aoimi  morbis  laborantes  pro  mortals  cen-  Eplst.  ad  Cor.  Hominem  te  agnoecere  ne- 

•endos.     <  Lib.  de  sap.    Ubi  timor  adest,  queo,  cam  tanqnam  aainns  recalcitres, 

saplentla  adesse  neqnit.          *  He  who  is  lascivias  at  taaras,  hinnias  at  eqaas  post 

desirous,  is  also  fbarfal,  and  he  who  lives  mulieres,    ut    ursas    rentrl    indulgeas, 

in  fear  never  can  be  free.        *  Qnid  insa-  qunm  rapias  at  lapas,  &c.,  at,  Inqais, 

nins    Xerxe  Helleflpontnm   verberante?  formam  hominis  habeo,  Id  magis  terret, 

&e.     ^Eccl.xxi.  12.  Where  is  bitterness,  qaum  feram  hamanSl  specie  videre  niA 

there  is  no  understanding.    Prov.  xii.  16.  pntem. 
AnangrynKuaisafool.    t^STasc.  Injaxla 
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^  Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicuras,  magnificam  voeem,  an  he- 
roical  speech,  "  A  fool  still  begins  to  live/*  and  accounts  it  a 
filthy  lightness  in  men,  everj  day  to  lay  new  foundations  of 
their  life,  but  who  doth  otherwise  ?  One  travels,  another 
builds ;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business,  and  old  folkfi 
are  as  far  out  as  the  rest ;  0  dementem  seneettUemy  Tullj  ex- 
claims. Therefore  joung,  old,  middle  age,  all  are  stupid, 
and  dote. 

*u£neas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  oth^,  sets  down  three 
special  ways  to  find  a  fool  by.  He  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that 
he  cannot  find ;  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that,  which  being 
found  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good ;  he  is  a  fool,  that 
having  variety  of  ways  to  bring  him  to  his  journey's  endj 
takes  that  which  is  worst  If  so,  methinks  most  men  are 
fools ;  examine  their  courses,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive 
what  dizzards  and  mad  men  the  major  part  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  aflemoon  men,  and  such 
as  more  than  ordinarily  delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The 
first  pot  quencheth  thirst,  so  Panyasis  the  poet  determines  in 
AtheruBus,  secunda  grains,  horis  et  Dionysio ;  the  second 
makes  merry,  the  third  for  pleasure,  quarta  ad  insaniamj 
the  fourth  makes  them  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what 
a  catalogue  of  mad  men  shall  we  have  ?  what  shall  they  be 
that  drink  four  times  four  ?  Nonne  supra  ornnem  furorein^ 
supra  omnem  insaniam  reddunt  insamssimos  f  1  am  of  his 
opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than  mad. 

The  'Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad  man, 
because  he  was  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  pro- 
fusely merry.  Hue  Pairid  (saith  Hippocrates)  ob  risum 
ftirere  et  tnsam're  dicunt,  his  countrymen  hold  him  mad 
because  he  laughs ;  '  and  therefore  "  he  desires  him  to  ad- 
vise ail  his  friends  at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh  too 

1  Epist.  lib.  2, 18.    StuUus  pemper  inci-  qai  cum  plures  habet  calles,  detericHrem 

pit  yirere,  foeda  hominum  levitas,  nova  deligit.      Mihl   videntur    omnos    dellxl, 

quotidie  fundamMnta  vitae  ponere,  novas  amentes,   &c.         *  £p.  Damaoreto. 

apes,  &c.        *  Dc  curial.  miser.    Stultus,  3  Amicis  nostris  Rbodi  dicito.  ne  uimiiua 

qui  quserit  quod  nequit  invenire  otultua  rideant,  aut  nimium  tristes  aint. 
qui  quffirit  quod  nocet  inventum,  stultus 
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much,  or  be  over  sad."  Had  those  Abderites  been  con- 
versant with  us,  and  but  seen  what  ^fleering  and  grinning 
there  is  in  this  age,  they  would  certainly  have  concluded, 
we  had  been  all  out  of  our  wits. 

Aristotle  in  his  ethics  holds  fadix  tdemque  sapiens,  to  be 
wise  and  happy,  are  reciprocal  terms,  bantu  tdemque  sapiens 
konesttis.  'Tis  *Tully's  paradox,  "wise  men  are  free,  but 
fools  are  slaves,"  liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according  to  his 
own  laws,  as  we  vrill  ourselves ;  who  hath  this  liberty  ?  who 
is  free? 

>  *'  sapiens  sibique  imperiosas, 
Qnem  neque  pauperis,  neque  mors,  ncqae  Yinctila  terrent, 
BespoDsare  cupidinibas,  contemnere  hoaores 
Fortis,  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atqne  rotundas/* 

**  He  is  wise  that  can  command  his  own  will, 
Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still, 
Whom  poverty  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright, 
Checks  his  desires,  ^oms  honours,  just  and  right." 

But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ?  If  nowhere,  then 
I  diameiro,  we  are  all  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.  I^emo 
malus  fodix.     But  no  man  is  happy  in  this  life,  none  good, 

therefore  no  man  wise,     *  Rari  guippe  honi For  one 

virtue  you  shall  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party ;  pauci 
Promethei,  mtdti  JBpimethei.  We  may  peradventure  usurp 
the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others  for  favour,  as  Carolus 
Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.,  and  describe 
the  properties  of  a  wise  man,  as  TuUy  doth  an  orator,  Xeno- 
phon  Cyrus,  Castilio  a  courtier,  Galen  temperament,  an  aris- 
tocracy is  described  by  politicians.  But  where  shall  such  a 
man  be  found  ? 


**  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens,  qualem  vix  repperit  unum 
Millibus  6  multis  hominum  consultus  ApoUo.*' 

**  A  wise,  a  good  man  in  a  million, 
Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  find  one.** 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself,  but  Trismegistus  adds,  Afaoct" 

1  Per  nmlttim  risnm  poterls  cognosce-    &c.  '  Hor.  2,  ser.  7.  *  Jutbb. 

M  Btultnin.    Offlc.  8,  c.  9.        *  Saplentes    "  Good  people  are  scurae." 
Uberi,  stnlti  servi,  libertas  est  potestas, 
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mum  miractdum  homo  sapiens,  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder; 
miilti  Thirsigeri,  pauci  Bacchi. 

^exander  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly 
casket  of  king  Darius,  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to 
put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep  Homer's  works,  as  the  most 
precious  jewel  of  human  wit,  and  yet  ^Scaliger  upbraids 
Homer's  muse,  NiUricem  insarue  saptentice,  a  nursery  of 
madness,  ^  impudent  as  a  court  lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing. 
Jacobus  Mycillus,  Gilbertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost 
all  posterity  admire  Lucian's  luxuriant  wit,  yet  Scaliger 
rejects  him  in  his  censure,  and  calls  him  the  Cerberus  of 
the  muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magni- 
fied, is  by  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  condemned  for  a  fool. 
Plutarch  extols  Seneca's  wit  beyond  all  the  Greeks,  ntUU 
secunduSy  yet  •  Seneca  saith  of  himself,  "  when  I  would  solace 
myself  with  a  fool,  I  reflect  upon  myself,  and  there  I  havB 
him."  Cardan,  in  his  Sixteenth  Book  of  Subtilties,  reckons 
up  twelve  supereminent  acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  sub- 
tlety, and  wisdom :  Archimedes,  Galen,  Vitruvius,  Architaa 
Tarentinus,  Euclid,  Geber,  that  first  inventor  of  Algebra, 
Alkindus  the  Mathematician,  both  Arabians,  with  others. 
But  his  triumviri  terrarum  far  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptolo- 
maeus,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.  Scaliger,  exercitat,  224,  scoffs  at 
this  censure  of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters  and  mech- 
anicians, he  makes  Gcden  fimhriam  HlppocrcUis,  a  skirt  of 
Hippocrates ;  and  the  said  *  Cardan  himself  elsewhere  con- 
demns both  Galen  and  Hippocrates  for  tediousness,  obscurity, 
confusion.  Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  mere  idiofc',  in- 
fants in  physic  and  philosophy.  Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire 
Suisset  the  Calculator,  qui  pene  modum  excessit  humani  in^ 
genii,  and  yet  *Lod.  Vives  calls  them  nugas  Suisseticas; 
and  (9ardan,  opposite  to  himself  in  another  place,  contemns 
those  ancients  in  respect  of  times  present,  ^  Majoresque  nostros 

1  Hypocrit.  s  Ut  mulier  aulica  centium.         *  Lib.  de   oands  eormpt 

nullitts  pudens.       *  Epixt.  88.    Qaando  artium.  <  Actione  ad  snbtiL  In  Snl 

htuo  delectarl  toIo,  non  est  longe  quae-  fol.  1226. 
ftndiu,  me  Tideo.          ^  Pximo  eontndi- 
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ad  presenter  coUatos  juste  pueroe  appeOari.    In  oonclusion 

the  said  ^  Cardan  and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this 

catalogue  of  wise  men,  '  but  only  prophets  and  apostles  ;  how 

they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard  before.     We  are 

worldly-wise,  admire  ourselves,  and  seek  for  applause ;  but 

hear  Saint  '  Bernard,  quanto  magis  forae  es  sapiens^  tanio 

magis  intus  stukus  ejfficerts,  S^c,  in  omnibus  es  pmdens,  circa 

ieipsum  insipiens  ;  the  more  wise  thou  ait  to  others,  the  more 

fool  to  thyself.     I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  folly 

approved,  a  divine  fury,  a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual 

drunkenness  in  the  saints  of  Grod  themselves;  sanctam  in- 

saniam  Bernard  calls  it,  (though  not  as  blaspheming  ^  Vors- 

tius  would  infer  it,  as  a  passion  incident  to  Grod  himself,  but) 

familiar  to  good  men,  as  that  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  ^  he  was  a  fool," 

&c,  and  Rom.  ix.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be  anathematized  for 

them.     Such  is  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of, 

when  the  soul  is  elevated  and  ravished  with  a  divine  taste 

of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which  poets  deciphered-  by  the  sao- 

rifice  of  Dionysius,  and  in  this  sense  with  the  poet,  *  insanire 

hbety  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ebrietatem  se  quisque  paret^ 

let's  all  be  mad  and  *  drunk.     But  we  commonly  mistake, 

and  go  beyond  our  commission,  we  reel  to  the  opposite  part, 

^  we  are  not  capable  of  it,  ^  and  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Vos 

Graci  semper  ptterij  vos  Sritanni,  GaUi,  Germanij  ItaU,  S^c^ 

you  are  a  company  of  fools. 

Proceed  now  d  partibus  ad  totum,  or  from  the  whole  to 
parts,  and  you  shall  find  no  other  issue,  the  parts  shall  be 
sufficiently  dilated  in  this  following  Preface.  The  whole 
must  needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction.  Every  multi* 
tude  is  road,  ^heUua  muUorum  capitum,  (a  many-headed 
beast,)  precipitate  and  rash  without  judgment,  stuUum  ani- 
mal, a  roaring  rout.    ^^  Roger  Bacon  proves  it  out  of  Aristotle, 

1  lib.  1,  de  sap.        s  Vide  miser  homo,  iram   et   odlam   in   Deo  reyera   ponit. 

qnift  totuiD  est  Tanitas,  totum  stultitia,  &  Virg.  1,  Eel.  8-         *  Ps.  inebriabuntur 

totom  dementia,  quicquid  fkcis  in  hotf  ab  ubertate  domAa.  '  In  Psal.  civ. 

mando,  prater  hoc  solum  quod  prop-  Austin.  *  In  Platonis  Tim.  saoerdos 

ter  Denm  fluds.     Ser.  de  miser,  bom.  iEgypUns.  '  Hor.  Tulgns  tnsannm. 

>Tn2PlatODifdial.l,deJii5to.       «Dam  lo  Pat»t  ea  divlalo  probabiUa,  8tc,  es 
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Vvlgiis  dhidi  in  oppositum  contra  tapterOeSj  juod  vidgo  vide- 
tur  ventm^  falsum  est ;  that  which  the  commonalty  accounts 
true,  is  most  part  false,  they  are  still  opposite  to  wise  men, 
but  all  the  world  is  of  this  humour  {vuigva),  and  thou  thyself 
art  de  vulgo,  one  of  the  commonalty  ;  and  he,  and  he^  and  so 
are  all  the  rest ;  and  therefore,  as  Fhocion  concludes,  to  be 
approved  in  nought  you  say  or  do,  mere  idiots  and  asses. 
Begin  then  where  you  will,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose 
out  of  the  whole  pack,  wink  and  choos'e,  you  shall  find  them 
all  alike,  "  never  a  barrel  better  herring." 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is 
a  planet,  moves  and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us« 
Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplerus,  Origanus,  and. others,  defend  thi& 
hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that  the  moon  is  in- 
habited ;  if  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  we 
also  giddy,  vertiginous,  and  Imiatic  within  this  sublunary 
maze. 

I  could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night ;  if  you 
tfbould  hear  the  rest, 

*^  Ante  diem  cl&oso  component  vesper  Olympo:  '* 

'*  Throngh  snch  a  train  of  words  if  I  should  mn, 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done:  ** 

but  according  to  my  promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars. 
This  melancholy  extends  itself  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to 
vegetals  and  sensibles.  I  speak  not  of  those  creatures  which 
are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  as  lead,  and  such  like 
minerals,  or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  &c.,  and  hellebore 
itself,  of  which  ^Agrippa  treats,  fishes,  birds,  and  beasts, 
hares,  conies,  dormice,  &c.,  owls,  bats,  night-birds,  but  that 
artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all.  Remove  a  plant,  it 
will  pine  away,  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date-trees,  as 
you  may  read  at  large  in  Cbnstantine's  husbandry,  that  an* 
tipathy  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  wine  and  oil.  Put 
a  bird  in  a  cage,  he  will  die  for  sullenness,  or  a  beast  in  a 

Artot.  Top.  Ub.  1,  e.  8.  Rog.  Bae.  Rpist.  in  ralgo.  i  De  ooeult.  PhUoeoph.  L  1^ 
da  ■ecret.  art  «t  nat.  o.  8,  noa  wtjudkaom    o.  25,  et  19,  ^nfld.  1,  Lib.  10,  cap.  4. 
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pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or  companions  from  him,  and  see 
what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not  these  com- 
mon passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &c  Of  all 
other,  dogs  are  most  subject  to  this  malady,  insomuch  some 
hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and  through  violence  of  melan* 
eholy  run  mad ;  I  could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs  that  have 
died  for  grief,  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their  masters,  but 
they  are  ooomion  in  every  ^  author. 

Kingdoms,  provinces,  and  politic  bodies  are  likewise  sensi- 
ble and  subject  to  this  disease,  as  ^  Boterus  in  his  politics  hath 
proved  at  large.  '^  As  in  human  bodies  (saith  he)  there  be 
divers  alterations  proceeding  from  humours,  so  there  be  many 
diseases  in  a  commonwealth,  which  do  as  diversely  happen 
from  several  distempers,"  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  their 
particular  symptoms.  For  where  you  shall  see  the  people 
civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious,  peaceable  and 
quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  '  and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace,  in  unity 
and  concord,  a  country  well  tilled,  many  fair  built  and  popu- 
lous cities,  vhi  incoke  nitent^  as  old  ^  Cato  said,  the  people  are 
neat,  polite  and  terse,  vhi  beney  hectteque  vivunt,  which  our 
politicians  make  the  chief  end  of  a  commonwealth ;  and  which 
*  Aristotle  PoliU  lib.  3,  cap.  4,  calls  (hm7nune  banum,  Pohfbitts, 
lib.  6,  optabilem  et  selectum  statum,  that  country  is  free  from 
melancholy ;  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  now 
in  China,  now  in  many  other  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discontents,  common  griev- 
ances, complaints,  poverty,  barbarism,  beggary,  plagues,  wars, 
rebellions,  seditions,  mutinies,  contentions,  idleness,  riot,  epi- 
curism, the  land  lie  untilled,  waste,  full  of  bogs,  fens,  desertvS 
&c.,  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor  towns,  villages  depopulated, 
tiie  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivil ;  that  kingdom,  that  country, 
must  needs  be  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a  sick  body,  and 
had  need  to  be  reformed. 

1  See  Upsius  epist.      a  De  politia  iUus-  '*  Lib.  de  re  rust.        >  Vel  publicam  titUi- 

talnm  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  at  in  hnmanis  cor-  tatem  :  salus  publica  suprema  lex  esto. 

porlbns  Turiae  aeeidunt  mutationes  cor-  Beata  civitas  noa  ubi  p«ract  beati,  sed 

r)rii,  animlque,  do  in  republic^,  ftc.  tota  ciTitas  beata.    Plato  quarto  de  x»- 

nu  regos  pnilO0oiphaQttir,  Plato.  publteft. 
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Now  that  canDot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  tbe»e 
maladies  be  first  removed,  which  commonly  proceed  from 
their  own  default,  or  some  accidental  inconvenience :  as  to  be 
situated  in  a  bad  dime,  too  far  north,  sterile,  in  a  barren 
place,  as  the  desert  of  Lybia,  deserts  of  Arabia,  places  void 
of  waters,  as  those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a  bad 
air,  as  at  AlexandrettOj  Bantam,  Pisa,  Duraazo,  S,  John  de 
VUoa,  S^c,  or  in  danger  of  the  sea's  continual  inundations,  as 
in  many  places  of  the  Low  Countries  and  elsewhere,  or  near 
some  bad  neighbours,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podolians  to 
Tartars,  or  almost  any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear 
still,  and  by  reason  of  hostile  incursions  are  oftentimes  lefl 
desolate.  So  are  cities,  by  reason  *of  wars,  fires,  plagues, 
inundations,  ^  wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  the 
sea's  violence,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of 
old,  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Rye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many 
that  at  this  day  suspect  the  sea's  fury  and  rage,  and  labour 
against  it  as  the  Venetians  to  their  inestimable  charge.  But 
the  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  them- 
selves, as  first  when  religion  and  God's  service  is  neglected, 
innovated  or  altered,  where  they  do  not  fear  Grod,  obey  their 
prince,  where  atheism,  epicurism,  sacrilege,  simony,  &c.,  and 
all  such  impieties  are  freely  committed,  that  country  cannot 
prosper.  When  Abraham  came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a  bad 
land,  he  said,  sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place. 
•  Cyprian  Echovius,  a  Spanish  chorographer,  above  all  other 
cities  of  Spain,  commends  "Borcino,.in  which  there  was  no 
beggar,  no  man  poor,  &c.,  but  all  rich,-  and  in  good  estate,  and 
he  gives  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religious  than 
their  neighbours  ; "  why  was  Israel  so  oflen  spoiled  by  their 
enemies,  led  into  captivity,  &c.,  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect 
of  God's  word,  for  sacrilege,  even  for  one  Achan's  fault? 
And  what  shall  we  expect  that  have  such  multitudes  of 

1  Mantua  tbb  misene   nimium  Ticina  optimtw  quisque  atqae  dittoimiu.    PI* 

Gremonas.       s  Interdum  a  fieris,  nt  olim  sancteque     vivebant,    stuxunaque    com 

Bfauritania,  &c.           »  Deliciis  Hispaniie  veneratione  et  timore,  divino  eultnl,  m- 

anno  1604.    Nemo  malus,  nemo  pauper,  crisque  rebus  incumbebant 
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Achans,  church  robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  &c.,  how  can 
they  hope  to  flourish,  that  neglect  divine  duties,  that  live 
most  part  like  ^Epicures  ? 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a  body 
politic ;  alteration  of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileges, 
general  oppressions,  seditions,  &c,  observed  bj  ^Aristotle, 
Bodin,  Boterus,  Junius,  Amiscus,  &c.  I  will  onlj  point  at 
some  of  the  chiefest.  ^  Impotentia  gvhemandiy  ataxia,  con- 
fusion, ill-government,  which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothful, 
griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates, 
when  they  are  fools,  idiots,  children,  proud,  wilful,  partial, 
indiscreet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit 
to  manage  such  offices ;  '  many  noble  cities  and  flourishing 
kingdoms  by  that  means  are  desolate,  the  whole  body  groans 
onder  such  heads,  and  all  the  members  must  needs  be  dis- 
affected, as  at  this  day  those  goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
&c,  groan  under  the  burden  of  a  Turkish  government ;  and 
those  vast  kingdoms  of  Muscovia,  Bussia,  ^  under  a  tyran- 
nizing duke.  Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  popu- 
lous countries  than  those  of  "  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abounding 
with  all  *  wealth,  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  force,  power, 
splendour,  and  magnificence  ?  "  and  that  miracle  of  countries, 
*  the  Holy  Land,  that  in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground  could 
maintain  so  many  towns,  cities,  produce  so  many  fighting 
men  ?  Egypt  another  paradise,  now  barbarous  and  desert, 
and  almost  waste,  by  the  despotical  government  of  an  impe- 
rious Turk,  intolerahili  servitutis  jugo  premiiur  Q  one  saith) 
not  only  fire  and  water,  goods  or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritus  ah 
irmlentissimi  victorts  pendet  niUu,  such  is  their  slavery,  their 
lives  and  souls  depend  upon  his  insolent  will  and  command. 
A  tyrant  that  spoils  all  wheresoever  he  comes,  insomuch  that 
an  '  historian  complains,  "  if  an  old  inhabitant  should  now  see 

>  Polit.  1. 5,  e.  8.    s  Boterus  Polit.  lib.  1,  dlTitiamm  afiSuentia  incolaram  mvltf tti- 

e.  1.    Com  nempe  prineepe  reruin  ger-  dine  splendore  ao  potentia.  s  Not 

endamm     impeiitua,   segnis,    oecitans,  above  200  miles  in  length,  60  in  breadth, 

niiqne  maneris  immemoT,  aut  fiituus  est.  according  to  Adricomius.         '  Komulos 

>  T9fm  Tiget  respnblica  cujua  caput  in-  Amascus.        8  Sabelliens.    Si  quia  incola 

firmatnr.    Salisburiensis,  c.  22.        *  See  retus.  non  agnosceret,  si  qnis  peregzinna. 

Dr.  Fletcher^s  relation,  and  Alexander  ingemisoeret. 
Gagninoa's  history.       &  Abundaus  omni 
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them,  he  would  not  know  them ;  if  a  traveller,  or  strangei,  it 
would  grieve  his  heart  to  behold  them."  Whereas  ^  Aristotle 
notes,  NovcB  exactiones^  nova  onera  tmposita,  new  burdens 
and  exactions  daily  come  upon  them,  like  those  of  which 
Zosimus,  lib.  2,  so  grievous,  ut  viri  uxoreSy  patresJUios  prosti^ 
tuerent  ut  exactorihus  e  gttesiu,  S^c,  they  must  needs  be  discon- 
tent, htnc  civitatum  gemitus  et  ploratv^,  as  *  Tully  holds ;  hence 
come  those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  "poor,  miserable, 
rebellious,  and  desperate  subjects,"  as  •  Hippolitus  adds ;  and 

*  as  a  judicious  countryman  of  ours  observed  not  long  since, 
in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people  lived 
much  gi'ieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold 
and  manifest  complainings  in  that  kind.  ^^  That  the  state 
was  like  a  sick  body  which  had  lately  taken  physic,  whose 
humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and  weakened  so  much  by 
purging,  that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy." 

Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in 
lust,  hypocrites,  epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  show  ;  Quid 
hypocrisifragtlitisf  what  so  brittle  and  unsure?  what  sooner 
subverts  their  estates  than  wandering  and  raging  lusts,  on 
their  subjects'  wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  That  they 
should  facem  praferre,  lead  the  way  to  all  virtuous  actions, 
are  the  ringleaders  oftentimes  of  all  mischief  and  dissolute 
courses,   and  by   that   means   their  countries   are  plagued, 

*  "  and  they  themselves  often  ruined,  banished,  or  murdered 
by  conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalus  was,  Diony- 
sius,  junior,  Heliogabalus,  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Tarquinius, 
Timocrates,  Childericus,  Appius  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galea- 
cius  Sforsia,  Alexander  Medices,"  &c. 

Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  ^re  malicious,  envious, 
factious,  ambitious,  emulators,  they  tear  a  commonwealth 
asunder,  as  so  many  Guelfs  and  Gibelines  disturb  the  quiet- 
ness of  it,  *  and  with  mutual  murders  let  it  bleed  to  death ; 

1  Polit.  1. 6,  c.  6.  Crudelitas  prmcipnm,  1696,  conclnsio  libri.        ^  Boterus  1.  9, 

fmpunitasaceleruin.Tiolatio  legum,  pecu-  c.  4.    Polit.  Quo  fit  at  aut  rebus  despe- 

Istus  pecunisB  publicae.  etc.         s  Epist.  ratis  exulcnt,  aut  conjuratione  subdito- 

>  ]>e  inerem.  urb.  cap.  20,  snbdit!  miseri,  rum  crudelissime  tandem   trucidentur. 

rebelles,  desperati,  &c.     «  B.  Darlington.  •  Mutttis  odils  et  csedibua  oxhausci,  flto. 
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our  histories  are  too  fall>of  such  barbarous  inhumanities,  and 
the  miseries  that  issue  from  them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horseleeches,  hungry, 
griping,  corrupt,  ^  covetous,  avaritia  mancipia^  ravenous  as 
wolves,  for  as  Tully  writes :  qui  prtBest  prodesty  et  qui  pecudi* 
bus  praeestf  debet  earum  uiilitaii  inservire :  or  such  as  prefer 
their  private  before  the  public  good.  For  as  ^  he  said  long 
since,  res  privatce  publids  semper  officere.  Or  whereas  they 
be  illiterate,  ignorant,  empirics  in  policy,  ubi  deest  faetdtas 
'  virtus  (Aristot,  poL  5,  cap,  8,)  et  scientia^  wise  only  by  in- 
heritance, and  in  authority  by  birthright,  favour,  or  for  their 
wealth  and  titles ;  there  must  needs  be  a  fault,  ^  a  great  de- 
fect ;  because,  as  an  ^  old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are 
not  always  fit.  '*  Of  an  infinite  number,  few  noble  are  sena- 
tors, and  of  those  few,  fewer  good,  and  of  that  small  number 
of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned,  wise, 
discreet,  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places,  it  must 
needs  turn  to  the  confusion  of  a  state.'' 

For  as  the  •  Princes  are,  so  are  the  people ;  Qtuxlis  ReXj 
talis  grex  ;  and  which  "^  Antigonus  right  well  said  of  old,  qui 
MacedonMB  regent  erudite  omnes  etiam  subditos  erudity  he  that 
teaches  the  king  of  Macedon,  teaches  all  his  subjects,  is  a 
true  saying  still. 

^  For  Princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look.** 

"  Velocius  et  citias  nos 
Comimpunt  yitiomm  exempla  domestlca,  magaxs 
Cnm  subeant  animos  auctoribus."  * 

Their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained,  if 

1  Lnera  ex  malls,  sceleratlsqtie  cansis.  biles,  h  consularibus  panel  boni,  h  bonis 

s  Salluat.         8  For  most  part  we  mistake  adhuc  panel  eruditi.      >  Non  solnm  vitia 

the  name  of  Politicians,  accounting  snch  concipiunt  ipsi  prlncipes,  sed  etium  in- 

as  xead  Machiayel   and   Tacitus,  great  fuodunt  in  civitatem,  pinsque  excmplo 

statesmen,  tbat  can  dispute  of  politic:il  quam  peccato  nocent.    Cic.  1,  de  legibus. 

precepts,  supplant  and  overthrow  their  7  I^lst.  ad  Zen.    Juven.  Sat.  4.    Pauper- 

adrersaries,  enrich  themselves,  get  hon-  tasscditiooemgignitetmaleficium,  Arist. 

ours,  dissemble ;  but  what  is  this  to  the  Pol.  2,  c.  7.        *  Vicious  domestic  exam> 

bene  esse,  or  preservation  of  a  Common*  pies  operate  more  quickly  upon  us  when 

wealth?  *  Imperium  suapte  sponte  suggested  to  our  minds  by  high  authori 

eorruit.      ^Apnl.  Prim.Flor.    Kxlnnu-  ties. 
BiaraUlibuB,  paad  Senatores  genere  no- 
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thej  be  profane,  irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  epicures,  fac- 
tiou:^,  covetous,  ambitious,  illiterate,  so  will  the  commons  most 
part  be,  idle,  unthrifls,  prone  to  lust,  drunkards,  and  therefore 
poor  and  needy  (Ji  Tcevia  araatv  iunotei  koI  Koicovpyiav,  for  poverty 
begets  sedition  and  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to 
mutiny  and  rebel,  discontent  still,  complaining,  murmuring, 
grudging,  apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts,  treasons,  murders,  inno- 
vations, in  debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  ProJligatcB  fanun 
ac  vitce.  It  was  an  old  ^  politician's  aphorism,  "  They  that 
are  poor  and  bad  envy  rich,  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  pres- 
ent government,  wish  for  a  new,  and  would  have  all  turned 
topsy  turvy."  When  Catiline  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a 
company  of  such  debauched  rogues  together,  they  were  his 
familiars  and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels 
most  part  in  all  ages.  Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his 
companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where 
there  be  many  discords,  many  laws,  many  lawsuits,  many 
lawyers  and  many  physicians,  it  is  a  manifest  sign  of  a  dis- 
tempered, melancholy  state,  as  ^  Plato  long  since  maintained ; 
for  where  such  kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more 
work  for  themselves,  and  that  body  politic  diseased,  which 
was  otherwise  sound.  A  general  mischief  in  these  our  times, 
an  insensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  them ;  "  which 
are  now  multiplied  (saith  Mat  Geraldus,  •  a  lawyer  himself,) 
as  so  many  locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  the  plagues  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  most  part  a  supercilious,  bad,  covetous, 
litigious  generation  of  men.  *  Orumenimulga  natio,  S^c,  A 
purse-milking  nation,  a  clamorous  company,  gowned  vultures, 
*  qui  ex  injuria  vivent  et  sanguine  cimum,  thieves  and  semi- 
naries of  discord ;  worse  than  any  pollers  by  the  highway 
side,  auri  accipitres,  auri  eocterehronides,  pecuniarum  hamiolcB^ 

1  Sallust.    Semper  in   civitate  quibtts  juris.    Multiplicantur  nunc  in  tenia  ut 

opes  nullse  sunt,  bonis  invident,  vetera  locustse  non  patriae  parentes.  sed  pestes, 

odere.    nova    exoptant,    odio     suarum  pessimi  homines,  majore  ex  parte  super- 

rerum  mutari  omnia  petunt.  s  De  ciliosi,  contentiosi,  &c.,licitum  latrocini- 

legibus.    Profligate  in  repub.  disdpliniB  um  exeroent.        «  Doosa  epid.  loquieleia 

est  indicium  jurisperitorum  numerus,  et  tnrba,  yultures  tc^ti.        »  Bare.  Argea 
medicorum  oo|da.         "  In  pnef.  stud. 
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tguadruplatores,  curia  harpagones^  fori  tintiiiahula^  numstra 
homnum,  mangones,  S^c,  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace, 
bat  are  indeed  the  verj  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company 
of  irreligious  harpies,  scraping,  griping  catchpoles,  (I  mean 
oar  common  hungry  pettifoggers,  ^  rcUndcu  farenseSy  love  and 
hoDoar  in  the  mean  time  all  good  Liws,  and  worthy  lawyers, 
that  are  so  many  ^  oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well-governed  com- 
monwealth.)    Without  art,  without  judgment,  that  do  more 
harm,  as  'Livy  said,  quam  heUa  exterrta,  fameSj  morlive^  than 
sickness,  wars,  hunger,  diseases  ;  ^  and  cause  a  most  incredi- 
ble destruction  of  a   commonwealth,"    saith    ^  Sesellius,  a 
famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris,  as  ivy  doth  by  an  oak, 
embrace  it  so  long,  until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do 
they  by  such    places    they  inhabit;    no  counsel  at  all,  no 
justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eum  premidseris,  he  must 
be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish,  better  open  an 
oyst6r  without  a  knife.    Experto  crede  (saith  *  Salisburiensis) 
in  mantis  eorum  miUies  incidi,  et  Charon  immitiSj  qui  nuUdi 
peperdt  unquam,  his  longe  clementior  est ;  ^1  speak  out  of 
experience,  I  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  them,  and 
Charon  himself  is  more  gentle  than  they-;  'he  is  contented 
with  his  single  pay,  but  they  multiply  still,  they  are  never 
satisfied,"  besides  they  have  damnijlcas  linguas,  as  he  terms 
it,  nisi  fumbus  argenteis  vindas,  they  must  be  fed  to  say 
nothing,  and  *  get  more  to  hold  their  peace  than  we  can  to 
say  our  best.     They  will  speak  their  clients  fair,  and  invite 
them  to  their  tables,  but  as  he  follows  it,  "^ "  of  all  injustice 
there  is  none  so  pernicious  as  that  of  theirs,  which  when  they 
deceive  most,  will  seem  to  be  honest  men."     They  take  upon 
them  to  be  peacemakers,  et  favere  causas  humilium^  to  help 
them  to  their  right,  patrocinantur  afflictis,  ®but  all  is  for 
their  own  goad,  vt  hctdos  pleniorum  exhauriant,  they  plead 

•  Jnriseonsulti  domns  oracnium  civi-  nos  loqui.  7  Totlus  ii^astltiaa  nulla 

tatis.    Tnlly.         «  Lib.  8.  »  Lib.  8.  capifcalior,  qu&m  cerum  qui  cum  maxirae 

♦Lib.     1,    de     rep.    Oallorum,    incred-  decipiunt,  id  agutit,  ut  boni  viri  esse 

iMIem    reipub.     perniciera    afferunt. —  videaatur.  *  Nam  quocunque  modo 

*  Polycrat.  lib.  «  Is  stipe  contentus,  causa  prooedat,  hoc  semper  agitur,  ut 

et  hi  asses  iategros  sibi  multiplicari  ju-  loculi   impleantnr,  etsi  avaritia  uequit 

bmt.        *  Plus  acdpiunt  tacere,  quam  satiari. 

VOL.  I.  8 
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for  poor  men  gratis,  but  thej  are  but  as  a  stale  to  catch 
others.  If  there  be  no  jar,  ^  they  can  make  a  jar,  out  of  the 
law  itself  find  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds, 
and  continue  causes  so  long,  lustra  aliquot,  I  know  not  how 
many  years  before  the  cause  is  heard,  and  when  'tis  judged 
and  determined  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  errors,  it  is  as 
fresh  to  begin,  after  twice  seven  years  some  times,  as  it  was 
at  first ;  and  so  they  prolong  time,  delay  suits  till  they  have 
enriched  themselves,  and  beggared  their  clients.  And,  as 
*  Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates's  scholars,  we  may  justly 
tax  our  wrangling  lawyers,  they  do  consenescere  in  litibus,  are 
so  litigious  and  busy  here  on  earth,  that  I  think  they  will 
plead  their  client's  causes  hereafter,  some  of  them  in  helL 
'  Simlerus  complains  amongst  the  Suissers  of  the  advocates 
in  his  time,  that  when  they  should  make  an  end,  they  began 
controversies,  and  "  protract  their  causes  many  years,  per- 
suading them  their  title  is  good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  con- 
sumed, and  that  they  have  spent  more  in  seeking  than  the 
thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall  get  by  the  recovery."  So  that 
he  that  goes  to  law,  as  the  proverb  is,  *  holds  a  wolf  by  the 
ears,  or  as  a  sheep  in  a  storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if 
he  prosecute  his  cause  he  is  consumed,  if  he  surcease  his  suit 
he  loseth  all ;  *  what  difference  ?  They  had  wont  hereto- 
fore, saith  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per  communes  arhitros; 
and  so  in  Switzerland  (we  are  informed  by  ^  Simlerus)^ 
"they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or  daysmen  in  every 
town,  that  made  a  ftiendly  composition  betwixt  man  and  man, 
and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest  simplicity,  that  could 
keep  peace  so  well,  and  end  such  great  causes  by  that  means. 
At '  Fez  in  Africa,  they  have  neither  lawyers  npr  advocates  5 

1  Camden  in  Norfolk :  qui  si  nihil  sit  >  Hor.    «  Lib.  de  Helvet.  repnb.   Jndicea 

litium  h  juris  apicibus  lites  tamen  serere  quocunque  pago  consdtdunt  qui  amicA 

Calient.        >  Plutarch.  Tit.  Cat.  causas  aliquSL  transactione,  si  Irori  poflsit,  lites  tol- 

apud   inferos  quas  in  suam   fidem  re-  lant.    Ego  majoruqi  nostromm  simplid- 

ce^erunt,    patrocinio     suo    tuebuntur.  tatem  admirer,  qui  Kic  causas  grayisamai 

>  Liib.  2,  de  Helvet.  repub.  non  explican-  composuerint ;  &c.        ^  Cleoud  1.  1,  ep. 

dis,  sed  moliendis  controversiis  operam  Si  quee  controversiee  utraque  pars  Ju- 

dant,  ita  ut  lites  In  multos  annos  extra-  dicem  adit,  is  semel  et  simul  rem  transi* 

hantitr  summ&  cum  molestiSL  utrisque  ;  git,  audit    nee  quid  sit  app«Uatlo,  lach 

partis  et  dnm  interea  patrimonia  ezhauri-  rymosceque  moras  noscont. 
■ntur         *  Lupum  auribus  tenent 
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bat  if  there  be  any  oontroyersies  amongst  them,  both  parties 
plaintifFand  defendant  come  to  their  Alfakins  or  chief  judge, 
^  and  at  once,  without  anj  farther  appeals  or  pitiful  delavSi 
the  cause  is  heard  and  ended."  Our  forefathers,  as  ^  a  worthy 
chorographer  of  oui^  observes,  had  wont  patieuUs  crucuU$ 
aureisy  Mrith  a  few  golden  crosses,  and  lines  in  verse,  make  all 
conveyances,  assurances.  And  such  was  the  candour  and 
integrity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed  (as  I  have  often 
seen)  to  convey  a  whole  manor,  was  impUcitl  contained  in 
some  twenty  lines  or  thereabouts ;  like  that  scede  or  Sytala 
LaconiccL,  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which 
*Tully  so  earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his 
Lysander,  Aristotle  polit:  ThucydideSj  lib,  1.  *Diodoru3 
and  Suidas  approve  and  magnify,  for  that  laconic  brevity  in 
this  kind ;  and  well  they  might,  for,  according  to  ^  Tertullian, 
certa  sunt  pducis,  there  is  much  more  certainty  in  fewer 
words.  And  so  was  it  of  old  throughout ;  but  now  many 
skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn ;  he  that  buys  and 
sells  a  house,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings,  there  be  so 
many  circumstances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repeti- 
tions of  all  particulars,  (to  avoid  cavillation  they  say ;)  but 
we  find  by  our  woful  experience,  that  to  subtle  wits  it  is  a 
cause  of  much  more  contention  and  variance,  and  scarce  any 
conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by  one,  which  another  will 
not  find  a  crack  in,  or  cavil  at ;  if  any  one  word  be  mis- 
placed, any  little  error,  all  is  disannulled.  That  which  is  a 
law  to-day,  is  none  to-morrow ;  that  which  is  sound  in  one 
man's  opinion,  is  most  faulty  to  another ;  that  in  conclusion, 
here  is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion,  we 
l)andy  one  against  another.  And  that  which  long  since 
*  Plutarch  complained  of  them  in  Asia,  may  be  verified  in 
our  times.  ^  These  men  here  assembled,  come  not  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  to  offer  Jupiter  their  first-fruits,  or  merri- 

1  Camden.         *  SAb.  10,  epist.  ad  At-  Jovl  primitiaa  offerant,  ant  Baccho  oom- 

Henm,  epist.  11.  >  Bfblioth.  I.  8.  messationes,  sed  anniynrsarius  morbua 

*  Lib.  de  Anim.  &  Lib.  mnjor  morb.  exaspentns  Asiam  hue  ecs  coei^t,  ut  cod* 

eorp.  an  animi.    Hi  non  convenlunt  ut  tentiones  bic  peragaot 
liiR  more  mi^'^ram  sacra  f-iciant,  non  nt 
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ments  to  Bacchus  ;  but  an  yearly  disease,  exasperating  AsiSi 
hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  an  end  of  their  contro- 
versies and  lawsuits."  'Tis  muUitudo  perdentium  et  pereun' 
tium,  a  destructive  rout  that  seek  one  another^s  ruin.  Such 
most  pait  are  our  ordinary  suitors,  termers,  clients,  new  stirs 
every  day,  mistakes,  errors,  cavils,  and  at  this  present,  as  I 
have  heard  in  some  one  court,  I  know  not  how  many  thou- 
sand causes  ;  no  person  free,  no  title  almost  good,  with  such 
bitterness  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastinations, 
delays,  forgery,  such  cost  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsider- 
ately spent),  violence  and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fault, 
lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both  or  all ;  but  as  Paul  reprehended 
the  *  Corinthians  long  since,  I  may  more  positively  infer  now : 
"  There  is  a  fault  amongst  you,  and  I  speak  it  to  your  shame. 
Is  there  not  a  '  wise  man  amongst  you,  to  judge  between  his 
brethren  ?  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law  with  a  brother.*' 
And  *  Christ's  counsel  concerning  lawsuits,  was  never  so  fit 
to  be  inculcated  as  in  this  age :  •  "  Agree  with  thine  adver- 
sary quickly,"  &c.  Matth.  v.  25. 

I  could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which 
must  disturb  a  body  politic.  To  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where 
good  government  is,  prudent  and  wise  princes,  there  all 
things  thrive  and  prosper,  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that 
land;  where  it  is  otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold, 
incult,  barbarous,  uncivil,  a  paradise  is  turned  to  a  wilder- 
ness. This  island  amongst  the  rest,  our  next  neighbours 
the  French  and  Germans,  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  that 
in  a  short  time  by  that  prudent  policy  of  the  Romans,  was 
brought  from  barbarism ;  see  but  what  Caesar  reports  of  U3, 
and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Germans,  they  were  once  as  uncivil 
as  they  in  Virginia,  yet  by  planting  of  colonies  and  good  laws, 
they  became  from  barbarous  outlaws,  *  to  be  full  of  rich  and 

1 1  Cor.  vi.  5,  6.  s  Stuiti  quando  mons.  *  Saepius  bona  materia  oefisat 

demum  sap!etis?     Ps.  xlix.  8.        *  So  sine  artifloe.     Sabellicus  de  Germania. 

Intituled,    and    preached    by   onr    Re-  Si  quis  videret  Oermaniam  urbibus  hodte 

gins    Profrasor,    D.    Prideanx;    printed  excultam,  non  diceret  nt  olim  tristem 

at    LondoQ    by   Foelix   KingRton,  1621.  cultu,  asperam  coelo,  tenam  informem 
»Of  which  Text  read  twr   learned  Ser- 
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populous  cities,  as  now  thej  are,  and  most  flourishing  king- 
doms. Even  so  might  Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish  have 
been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order  had  been  heretofore 
taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies,  &c.  I  have 
read  a  *  discourse,  printed  anno  1612.  "Discovering  the 
true  causes  whj  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued,  or 
brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown  of  England,  until  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesty's  happy  reign."  Yet  if  his  reasons 
were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am  afraid 
he  would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn 
to  the  dishonour  of  our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lie  so  long  waste. 
Yea,  and  if  some  travellers  should  see  (to  come  nearer  home) 
those  rich,  united  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  &c,  over 
i^ainst  usr ;  those  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full  of  most 
industrious  artificers,  ^  so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea, 
and  so  painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial  inventions,  so 
wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in  Holland,  ui  nihil 
huic  par  avJt  simile  invenias  in  toto  orbe,  saith  Bertius  the 
geographer,  all  the  world  cannot  match  it,  'so  many  navi- 
gable channels  from  place  to  place,  made  by  men*8  hands, 
&C.,  and  on  the  other  side  so  many  thousand  acres  of  our  fens 
lie  drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and 'those  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  to 
behold  in  respect  of  theirs,  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  run- 
ning rivers  stopped,  and  that  beneficial  use  of  transportation, 
wholly  neglected,  so  many  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns, 
60  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure,  barren  heaths,  so 
many  villages  depopulated,  &&,  I  think  sure  he  would  find 
some  fault. 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours,  doth  bene 
audire  apud  exteros,  is  a  most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  king 
dom,  by  common  consent  of  all  ^geographers,  historians, 
politicians,  'tis  unica  velvt  arx^  and  which  Quintius  in  Livy 
said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applied 
to  us,  we  are  testtidines  testa  sua  inclusi,  like  so  many  tor- 

1  B J  his  Hajesty^s  Attorney-General  Bruges  to  the  sea,  8cc.  ^Ortellos, 
there.  ~s  As  Zeiplaod,  Bemster  in  Hoi-  Boteras,  Mereator,  Meteranus,  &e  • 
land,  &c.      s  From  Gktunt  to  Since,  from    *  '*  The  citadel  par  excellence." 
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toises  in  our  sljells,  safely  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  a^  a  wall 
on  all  sides.  Our  island  bath  many  such  honourable  eulogi- 
ums  ;  and  as  a  learned  countryman  of  ours  right  well  hath  it, 
*'*Ever  since  the  Normans  first  coming  into  England,  this 
country  both  for  military  matters,  and  all  other  of  civility, 
hath  been  paralleled  with  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of 
Europe  and  our  Christian  world,"  a  blessed,  a  rich  country, 
and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles ;  and  for  some  things  ^  preferred 
before  other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laboilous  dis- 
coveries, art  of  navigation,  true  merchants,  they  carry  the 
bell  away  from  all  other  nations,  even  the  Portugals  and 
Hollanders  themselves ;  * "  without  all  fear,"  saith  Boterus, 
"  furrowing  the  ocean  winter  and  summer,  and  two  of  their 
captains,  with  no  less  valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round 
about  the  world."  *  We  have  besides  many  particular  bless- 
ings, which  our  neighbours  want,  the  Gospel  truly  preached, 
church  discipline  established,  long  peace  and  quietness  free 
from  exactions,  foreign  fears,  invasions,  domestical  seditions, 
well  manured,  ^fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most 
happy  in  that  fortunate  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
which  our  forefathers  have  laboured  to  effect,  and  desired 
to  see.  But  in  which  we  excel  all  others,  a  wise,  learned, 
religious  king,  another  Numa,  a  second  Augustus,  a  true 
Josiah ;  most  worthy  senators,  a  learned  clergy,  an  obedient 
commonalty,  &c.  Yet  amongst  many  roses,  some  thistles 
grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormities,  which  much  disturb 
the 'peace  of  this  body  politic,  eclipse  the  honour  and  glory 
of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and  with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason. of  which  we  have  many 
swarms  of  rogues,  and  beggars,  thieves,  drunkards,  and  dis- 
contented persons  (whom  Lycurgus  in  Plutarch  calls  morbas 
reipubliccB,  the  boils  of  the  commonwealth),  many  poor  people 
in  all  our  towns.     Oimiates  ignohiles  as  *  Polydore  calls  them, 

1  Jam  Inde   noa   minus   belli  glori^l,  duo  illorum  duces  non  minore  audadft 

qu^m  humanitatis  cultu  inter  llorentid-  quim  fortune  totius   orbem   teme  ci^ 

■imas   orbis  Christiani  gentes  imprimis  cumnnyigarunt.    Amphitheatro  Boterus. 

floruit.      Camden  Brit,  de  NormanniR.  ^  A  fertile  Roil,  good  air,  &c.     Iln,  Lead, 

« Geog.  Keeker.         »  Tarn  hieme  quiin  Wool,  Saffron,  &c.          *  Tota  Britannia 

estate   intrepid^   salcant  Oceanum.  uf  unica  velut  arz.   Boter.        •  Lib.  I,  hist 
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base-bailt  cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous, 
and  thin  of  inhabitants.    Our  land  is  fertile  we  ma j  not  denj, 
full  of  all  good  things,  and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with 
cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France,  Grermany,  the  Low  Countries  ? 
because  their  policy  hath  been  otherwise,  and  we  are  not  so 
thrifly,  circumspect,  industrious.    Idleness  is  the  malus  genius 
of  our  nation.     For  as  i  Boterus  juj»tly  argues,  fertility  of  a 
country  is  not  enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joined  unto 
it;  according  to  Aristotle,  riches  are  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  natural,  are  good  land,  fair  mines,  &c.,  artificial,  are 
maaufactures,  coins,  &c.     Many  kingdoms   are   fertile,  but 
thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that  Duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy, 
which  Leander  Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  com,  wine, 
fruits,  &c.,  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are 
more  barren.      * "  England,"  saith   he,  "  London  only  ex- 
cepted, hath  never  a  populous  city,  and  yet  a  fruitful  coun- 
try."    I  find  46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small 
province  in  Germany,  50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  vil- 
lages, no  ground  idle ;  no,  not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hills 
are  untilled,  as  ^Munster  informeth  us.     Li  ^Greichgea,  a 
small  territory  on  the  Necker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read 
of  20  walled  towns,  innumerable  villages,  each  one  containing 
150  houses  most  part,  besides  castles  and  noblemen's  palaces. 
I  observe  in  *  Turinge,  in  Dutchland  (twelve  miles  over  by 
their  scale),  12  counties,  and  in  them  144  cities,  2,000  vil- 
lages, 144  towns,  250  castles.     In  *  Bavaria,  34  cities,  46 
towns,  &c     ^  Partugaliia  interamms,  a  small  plot  of  ground, 
hath  1,460  parishes,  130  monasteries,  200  bridges.     Malta, 
a  bajTcn  island,  yields  20,000  inhabitants.     But  of  all  the 
rest,  I   admire   Lues  Guicciardine's  relations  of  the  Low 
Countries.     Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  villages.     Zea- 
land, 10  cities,  102  parishes.    Brabant,  26  cities,  102  parishes. 
Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns,  1,154  villages,  besides  abbeys, 

1  Incrament.  orb.  1. 1,  c.  9.  *  An-  menus,  nuUas  locui  otiosas  aut  Incaltns. 

fli»,  excepto  Londino,  nulla  est  civitas  *  Ohytreus    oxat.    edit.    Francof.    15SS. 

memorabilia,  licet  ea  natio  rerum  om-  &  Maginus  Oeog.        ^  Ortelius  h  Vaseo  et 

oittm   copii   abundet.  *  Cosmog.  Pet.  de  Medina.  '  An  hundred  fami 

Ub.  8,  cop.  119.    Villanun  oon  est  uu-  lies  in  each. 
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castles,  &C.     The  Low  Countries  generally  have  three  cities 
at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and 
rich ;  and  what,  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excel- 
lency in  all  manner  of  trades  ?     Their  commerce,  which  is 
maintained  by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent 
channels  made  by  art  and  opportune  havens,  to  which  they 
build  their  cities ;  all  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or  at 
least  may  have.    But  their  chiefest  loadstone  which  draws  all 
manner  of  commerce  and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their 
present  estate,  is  not  fertility  of  soil,  but  industry  that  en- 
richeth  them ;  the  gold  mines  of  Peru,  or  Nova  Hispania  may 
not  compare  with  them.     They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 
of  their  own,  wine  nor  oil,  or  scarce  any  corn  .growing  in 
those  united  provinces ;  little  or  no  wood,  tin,  lead,  iron,  silk, 
wool,  any  stuff  almost,  or  metal ;  and  yet  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  England,  cannot  com- 
pare with  them.     I  dare  boldly  say,  that  neither  France, 
Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  Valence 
in  Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their  excellent 
fruits,  wine  and  oil,  two  harvests,  no  not  any  part  of  Europe 
is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of  good  ships,  of 
well-built  cities,  so  abounding  with  all  things  necessary  for 
the  use  of  man.     'Tis  our  Indies,  an  epitome  of  China,  and 
all  by  reason  of  their  industry,  good  policy,  and  commerce. 
Industry  is  a  loadstone  to  draw  all  good  things ;  that  alone 
makes  countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  ^and  will  enforce 
by  reason  of  much  manure,  which  necessarily  follows,  a  bar- 
ren soil  to  be  fertile  and  good,  as  sheep,  saith  ^  Dion,  mend  a 
bad  pasture. 

Tell  me,  politicians,  why  is  that  fruitful  Palestina,  noble 
Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (mere 
carcasses  now)  fallen  from  that  they  were  ?  The  ground  is 
the  same,  but  the  government  is  altered ;  the  people  are 
grown  slothful,  idle;  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  in- 

1  Populi  mnltitudo  diligente  eultura    *  Orat.  85.    Terra  ubi  otm  stabnlaatiiff 
fijacundat  folam      Boter.  1.  8,  c.  8  opfima  agrlooUs  ob  sterons. 
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dasdy  Is  decayed.     Nan  faHgata  aut  effceta  humus,  as  ^  Colu- 
mella well  informs  S jlvinus,  sed  nostra  Jit  inertid,  Sfc,     May 
a  man  believe  that  which  Aristotle  in  his  politics,  Pausanias, 
Stepuanas,  Sophianus,  Grerbelius  relate  of  old  Greece  ?  I  find 
heretofore  seventy  cities  in  Epirus  overthrown  by  Paulus 
Emilias,  a  goodly  province  in  times  past,  '  now  left  desolato 
of  good  towns  and  almost  inhabitants.     Sixty-two  cities  in 
Macedonia  in  Strabo's  time.    I  find  thirty  in  Laconia,  but  now 
scarce  so  many  villages,  saith  Gerbelius.     If  any  man  from 
Mount  Taygetus  should  view  the  country  round  about,  and  see 
tot  delicias,  tot  urhes  per  Pehponnesum  disperscu,  so  many  deli* 
cate  and  brave  built  cities  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cun- 
ning, so  neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  •  he  should  perceive 
them  now  ruinous  and  overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate, 
and  laid  level  with  the  ground.     Incredihile  dictu,  ^c.     And 
as  he  laments,  Quis  tcdia  fando  Temperet  a  lachrymis  f    Quis 
tarn  durus  aut  ferreiis  f  (so  he  prosecutes  it)*     Who  is  he 
that  can  sufficiently  condole  and  commiserate  these  ruins  ? 
Where  are  those  4,000  cities  of  Egypt,  those  100  cities  in 
Crete?    Are  they  now  come  to  two?     What  saith  Pliny 
and  ^lian  of  old  Italy  ?     There  were  in  former  ages  1,166 
dties ;  Blondus  and  Machiavel,  both  grant  them  now  nothing 
near  so  populous,  and  full  of  good  towns  as  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find  but  300  at 
most),  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  *  Livy,  not  then  so  strong 
and  puissant  as  of  old :  They  mustered  seventy  Legions  in  for- 
mer times,  which  now  the  known  world  will  scarce  yield.    Al- 
exander built  seventy  cities  in  a  short  space  for  his  part,  our 
Sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  as  many,  and  leave  all 
desolate.     Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  more  populous  than  ever  it  was ;  yet  let  them 

1  De  re  rust.  1.  2,  cap.  1.     The  loil 
b  not    tiled    or    exhausted,   but    has    *  Not  eyen  the  hardeet  of  our  fbes  could 
become     barren    through     our    sloth.  hear, 

>  Uodie  nrbibus  desolatur,  et  magna  ex       Nor  stern  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear, 
inrte  incoUs  destltuitur.   Oerbelius  desc. 

GnscisB,  lib.  6.  *  Videbit  eas  fere  om-  *  lib.  7.  Septuaginta  oUm  legionce 
UBS  ant  erersas,  ant  solo  sequatas,  aut  in  scriptae  dicuntur;  quas  vires  hodie,  &«. 
rndera  taedHasimh  d^Jectajt.    Oerbelius 
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read  Bede,  Leiand,  and  others,  thej  shall  find  it  most  flour- 
ished in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Conqueror's  time 
was  far  better  inhabited  than  at  this  present  See  that 
Domesday-Book,  and  show  me  those  thousands  of  parishes, 
which  are  now  decayed,  cities  ruined,  villages  depopulated, 
&C.  The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly,  the  richer  it  is. 
Parvus  sed  bene  ctdtus  ager.  As  those  Athenian,  Lacede- 
monian, Arcadian,  Aelian,  Sycionian,  Messenian,  &c.,  com- 
monwealths of  Greece  make  ample  proof,  as  those  imperial 
cities  and  free  states  of  Germany  may  witness,  those  Cantons 
of  Switzers,  Rheti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  Territories  of  Tuscany, 
Luke  and  Senes  of  old.  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy, 
Ragusa,  &c. 

That  prince,  therefore,  as  ^  Boterus  adviseth,  that  will  have 
a  rich  country,  and  fair  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privi- 
leges, painful  inhabitants,  artificers,  and  suffer  no  rude  matter 
un wrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead,  i&c,  to  be  transported  out 
of  his  country, — '  a  thing  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst 
us,  but  not  effected.  And  because  industry  of  men,  and  mul- 
titude of  trade  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  enriching 
of  a  kingdom ;  those  ancient  *  Massilians  would  admit  no  man 
into  their  city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Selym,  the  first 
Turkish  emperor,  procured  a  thousand  good  artificers  to  be 
brought  from  Taurus  to  Constantinople.  The  Polanders  in 
dented  with  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  their  new-chosen  king, 
to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  artificers  into  Po- 
land. James  the  First,  in  Scotland,  (as  *  Buchanan  writes,) 
sent  for  the  best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave 
them  great  rewards  to  teach  his  subjects  their  several  trades. 
Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned  king,  to  his  eternal 
memory,  brought  clothing  first  into  this  island,  transporting 
gome  families  of  artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many 
goodly  cities  could  I  reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade, 
where  thousands  of  inhabitants  live  singular  well  by  their 

1  Polit.  1.  8,  0.  8.  s  For  dyeing  of    propositte  pnBxniis,  nt  Scoti  ab  Us  edoo*- 

sloths,  and  dressing,  &c.        8  Valer.  1.  2,    rentur. 
3.  1.         « Hift.  Scot    Lib.   10     Magnis 
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fingers'  ends !  As  Florence  in  Italy  bj  making  doth  of  gold ; 
great  Milan  by  silk,  and  all  curious  works ;  Arras  in  Artois 
by  those  fair  hangings ;  many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in 
France,  Germany,  have  none  other  maintenance,  especially 
those  within  the  land.  ^  Mecca  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  stands  in 
a  most  unfruitful  country,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the 
rocks  (as  Vertomanus  describes  it),  and  yet  it  is  a  most  elOi> 
gant  and  {feasant  city,  by  reason  of  the  traffic  of  the  east 
and  west.  Ormus  in  Persia  is  a  most  famous  mart-town, 
hath  nought  else  but  the  opportunity  of  the  haven  to  make  it 
flourish.  Corinth,  a  noble  city,  (Lumen  Graecise,  Tully  calb 
it,)  the  Eye  of  Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus, 
those  excellent  ports,  drew  all  that  traffic  of  the  Ionian  and 
^gean  seas  to  it ;  and  yet  the  country  about  it  was  curva  et 
iuperctltosa,  as  ^  Strabo  terms  it,  rugged  and  harsh.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  Athens,  Actium,  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  most 
of  those  towns  in  Greece.  Nuremberg  in  Germany  is  sited 
in  a  most  barren  soil,  yet  a  noble,  imperial  city,  by  the  sole 
industry  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades,  they  draw  the  riches 
of  most  countries  to  them,  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that  as 
Sallust  long  since  gave  out  of  the  like,  Sedetn  aninuB  in  ex- 
tremis  digiiie  habenty  their  soul,  or  irUeUectus  agens,  was  placed 
in  their  fingers'  end;  and  so  we  may  say  of  Basil,  Spire, 
Cambray,  Frankfort,  &c  It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak 
what  some  write  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it,  no 
place  in  the  world  at  their  first  discovery  more  populous^ 
*  Mat.  Riccius,  the  Jesuit,  and  some  others,  relate  of  the  in* 
dustry  of  the  Chinese  most  populous  countries,  not  a  beggur 
or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  means  they 
prosper  and  flourish.  We  have  the.sa,me  means,  able  bodies, 
pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts,  wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood, 
&c.,  many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon,  only  industry  is 
wanting.    '  We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the  seas, 

>  Hiingt.    eoem.    1.   6,   e.  74.      Agro  Oocidentls.         *  Lib.  8,  Geogr.  ob  aspe- 

imniuin    rurum   inftecundiscdmo,  aqu9l  rum  sitam.      '  Lib.  Edit.  Ji  NIc.  Tregant 

indigente,  inter  saxeta,  urbs  tamen  ele-  Belg.  A   1616,  expedit.  in  Sioas. 
gantistima.  ob  Orientia  negotiatiosM  et 
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which  thej  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set  them- 
selves  a  work  about,  and  severally  improve,  sending  the  same 
to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make  toys  and  baubles  of  the 
tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a  reck- 
oning as  the  whole.  In  most  of  our  citie<),  some  few  ex- 
cepted, like  ^  Spanish  loiterers,  we  live  wholly  by  tippling- 
inns  and  alehouses.  Malting  are  their  best  ploughs,  their 
greatest  traffic  to  sell  ale.  ^  Meteran  and  some  others  object 
to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as  the  Hollanders : 
"  Manual  trades  (saith  he)  which  are  more  curious  or  trouble- 
some, are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers  ;  they  dwell  in  a  sea 
full  of  fish,  but  they  are  so  idle,  they  will  not  catch  so  much 
as  shall  serve  their  own  turns,  but  buy  it  of  their  neighbours.^ 
Tush  *  Mare  liherum,  they  fish  under  our  noses,  and  sell  it  to 
us  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices. 


"  Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobia 
Et  dici  potnisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli. 


If 


I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers,  and  know 
not  how  to  answer  it. 

Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  *  London  that  bears  tho 
face  of  a  city,  *  Epitome  Britannice^  a  famous  emporium^  sec- 
ond to  none  beyond  seas,  a  noble  mart ;  but  sola  crescit,  de^ 
crescentibus  aliis  ;  and  yet  in  my  slender  judgment,  defective 
in  many  things.  The  rest  ('some  few  excepted)  are  in 
mean  estate,  ruinous  most  part,  poor,  and  full  of  beggars,  by 
reason  of  their  decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy,  idle- 
ness of  their  inhabitants,  riot,  which  had  rather  beg  or  loiter, 
and  be  ready  to  starve,  than  work. 

I  cannot  deny  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  our  cities,  '  that  they  are  not  so  fair  built,  (for  the  soie 

t  Ubi  nobiles  probi  loco  habent  artem  ali-  tnm  non  piscantur  quantum  fatfula  8uf> 

! nam  prof] teri.  Cleonard.  ep.  1. 1.     SLib.  fecerit,   sed  &  vicinis   emere  cog^ntur 

8,  Belg;.  Hist,  non  tarn  laboriosi  ut  Belgae,  >  Orotii  Liber.        «  Urbs  animis  nnmefo- 

sed  ut  Iliapani  otiatores  vitam  ut  pluri-  que  potens,  et  robore  mentis     Sca]iger. 

mum  otiosam  agentes;  artes  manuarias  »  Camden.        •  York.  Bristol,  Norwich, 

quee  plurimum  habent  in  se  laborifl  et  dif-  Worcestir,  &c.        ^  M.  G.tinsford's  Argu- 

flcultatis,  majoremque  requirunt  indas-  ment :  Because  gentlemen  dwell  with  u« 

triom.  a  perefcrinifl  et  ezteris  ezercentur:  in  the  country  villages  our  cities  are  1«»8«, 

luibitantljipi8coai8iiimomari,intereatait  Is  nothing  to  the  purpose;  put  Ihiw 
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magnificenoe  of  this  kingdom,  concerning  buildings,  hath  been 
df  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses,)  so  rich, 
thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countries ;  besides  the 
reasons  Cardan  gives,  Suhtil,  Lib,  11,  we  want  wine  and  oil, 
their  two  harvests ;  we  dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and  for  that 
cause  must  a  little  more  liberallj  ^  feed  of  flesh,  as  all  north- 
em  countries  do :  our  provisions  will  not  therefore  extend  to 
the  maintenance  of  so  many ;  yet  notwithstanding  we  have 
matter  of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  for  traffic,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
goodly  havens.  And  how  can  we  excuse  our  negligence,  our 
riot,  drunkenness,  &c,  and  such  enorinities  that  follow  it? 
We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  you  will  say,  severe  stat- 
utes, houses  of  correction,  &c,  to  small  purpose  it  seems ;  it 
is  not  houses  will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction  ;  *  our  trades 
generally  ought  to  be  reformed,  wants  supplied.  In  other 
countries  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  confess,  but  that 
doth  not  excuse  us,  •  wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones, 
tumults,  discords,  contention,  lawsuits,  many  laws  made 
against  them  to  repress  those  innumerable  brawls  and  law- 
suits, excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay  of  tillage,  depopulations, 
•  especially  against  rogues,  beggars,  Egyptian  vagabonds  (so 
termed  at  least)  which  have  *  swarmed  all  over  Grermany, 
France,  Italy,  Poland,  as  you  may  read  in  *  Munster,  Cran- 
zius,  and  Aventinus ;  as  those  Tartars  and  Arabians  at  this 
day  do  in  the  eastern  countries ;  yet  such  has  been  the  iniquity 
of  all  ages,  as  it  seems  to  small  purpose.  Nemo  in  nostrd 
civttcUe  mendtcus  esto^f  saith  Plato ;  he  will  have  them 
purged  from  a  •  commonwealth,  '  "  as  a  bad  humour  from  the 

hundred  or  fbtir  hundred  villages  In  a  fVustra  exercAnt  Justitiam.    Mor.  Utop. 

ahire,  and  every  village  yield  a  gentle-  Lib  1.        >  Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aerta 

man,  what  is  fonr  hundred  families  to  Cappadocum  rex.    Hor.       *  Regis  digni- 

iocreass  one  of  our  cities,  or  to  contend  tatis  non  est  exeroere  imperium  in  men- 

with  theirs,  which  stand  thicker?    And  dicos  sed  in  opulentos.    Non  est  regni 

whereas   ours   usually  consist  of  seven  decus,  sed  carceris  esse  custos.    Idem, 

thousand,  theirs  consist  of  forty  thou-  *  Collnvies  hominum  mirabiles   excocti 

■and  inhaoitants.      i  Maxima  pars  victAs  solo,  immundi  vestes  fbedi  visu,  ftirti  im- 

in  carne  oonsistit.    Polyd.  Lib.  1,  Hist,  primis  acres,   &c.        &  Cosmog.   lib.   3^ 

SBef^ramate   monopolii    licentiam,  pan-  cap.  5.        t  "Let  no  one  in  our  city  b« 

eiores  alantur  otio,  redintegretur  agriro-  a    beggar."       «  Seneca.    Hand    minus 

latio,  lanificium  instauretur,  ut  sit  ho-  turpia  principi   multa   supplici«.  qu^m 

nestum  negotium  quo  se  exerceat  otiosa  medico  multafunera.        '  Ac  pituitam  et 

ilia  turba.     Nisi    his    malin    medentur,  bilem  a  oorpore  (11  de  leQC.)  omnes  vull 
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body,"  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers  and  boils,  and  must  b6 
cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  CMnese,  the  Spaniards,'  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  many  other  states  have  decreed  in 
this  ease,  read  Arrdsew,  cap.  19;  Botertts,  libra  8^  cap,  2'; 
Osorius  de  Rebus  gest.  J^man.  lib.  11.  When  a  (k)untry  is 
overstocked  with  people,  as  a  pasture  is  ofl  overlaid  ^ith 
cattle,  they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  them* 
selves,  by  sending  out  colonies,  or  by  wars,  as  those  old 
Romans ;  or  by  employing  them  at  home  about  some  public 
buildings,  as  bridges,  road-ways,  for  which  those  Romans 
were  famous  in  this  island;  as  Augustus  CseSar  did  in  !l^me, 
the  Spaniards  in  their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosi  in  Peril; 
where  some  30,000  men  ai'^  still  at  work,  6,000  fumades 
ever  boiling,  &c.,  ^  aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  those  stupend 
works  of  Trajan,  Claudius,  at  ^  Ostium,  Diodesiani  Therma^ 
Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Piraeum  in  Athens,  made  by  Themisto- 
des,  amphitheatrums  of  curious  marble,  as  at  Verona,  Civitas 
Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Fla^ 
minian  ways,  prodigious  works  all  may  witness ;  and  rather 
than  they  should  be  "idle,  as  those  *  Egyptian  Pharaohs, 
Maris,  and  Sesostris  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to  biiild  un-: 
necessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  channels,  lakes,  gi- 
gantic works  all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot,  drunken* 
ness,  *  Quo  scilicet  alatitur,  et  ne  va^ando  laborare^  desuescawt. 

Another  eyesore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable 
rivers,  a  great  blemish  as  *  Boterus,  '  Hippolitus  a  ColUbus, 
and  other  politicians  hold,  if  it  be  neglected  in  a  common- 
wealth. Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed .  in  the 
liow  Countries  on  this  behalf,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  territory 
of  Padua,  in  'France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise  &bout  cor- 

extenniuari.      i  See  Lipsius  Adminnda.  discnrsu  polit.  cap.  2,  **  whereby  they  an 

I  De  quo  Suet,  in  Claudlo,  et   Pllnius,  supported,  and  do  not  become  Tagraats- 

e.  86.        >  Ut  egestati  simul  et  ignarise  by   being  less   accustomed  to  labour.'* 

occarratur,  opificia  condiscantur,  tenues  *  Lib.  1,  de  increm.  Urb.  cap.  6.        ^  Cap. 

Bubteventur.    Bodin.  L6,c.  2,  num.6, 7.  6,  de  increm.  urb.    Quas  flumen,  laea« 

«  Amasis  Mgypti  rex  legem  promulgavit,  aut  mare  alluit.  «  Incredibilem  com- 

ut  omnes  subditi    quotannis    rationem  moditatem,  vecturfL  mercium  tres  flavM 

eadderent  unde  viverent.        6  Buscoldus  navigabUes,  &o.    Boterua  de  QallilL 
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tivations  of  water  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren  grounds,  to 
drain  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.  Massinissa  made  many  inward 
parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  in  Africa,  before  his  time  in* 
cult  and  horrid,  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this  means.  Great 
industry  is  generally  used  all  over  the  eastern  countries  in 
this  kind,  especially  in  Egypt,  about  Babylon  and  Damascus, 
as  Yertomannus  and  ^  Grotardus  Arthus  relate ;  about  Barce- 
lona, Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of  Spain, 
Milan  in  Italy ;  by  reason  of  which  their  soil  is  much  im- 
poverished, and  infinite  commodities  arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmus  be- 
twixt Africa  and  Asia,  which  ^Sesostris  and  Darius,  and 
some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly  undertaken,  but  with 
ill  success,  as  *  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  and  Pliny,  for  that 
Red  Sea  being  three  ^  cubits  higher  than  Eg3rpt,  would  have 
drowned  all  the  country,  cc^to  destiterant^  they  left  off;  yet 
as  the  same  ^  Diodorus  writes,  Ptolemy  renewed  the  work 
many  years  after,  and  absolved  it  in  a  more  opportune 
place. 

That  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be 
made  navigable  by  Demetrius,  by  Julius  Caesar,  Nero,  Domi- 
tian,  Herodes  Atticus,  to  make  a  speedy  ''passage,  and  less 
dangerous,  from  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas ;  but  because  it 
could  not  be  so  well  affected,  the  Peloponnesians  built  a  wall 
like  our  Picts's  wall  about  Schaenute,  where  Neptune*s  tem- 
ple stood,  and  in  the  shortest  cut  over  the  Isthmus,  of  which 
Diodorus,  lib.  11,  Herodotus,  lib.  8,  Vran.  Our  latter 
writers  call  it  Hexamilium,  which  Amurath  the  Turk  de- 
molished, the  Venetians,  anno  1453,  repaired  in  15  days  with 
30,000  men.  Some,  saith  Acosta,  would  have  a  passage  cut 
from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in  America ;  but  Thuanus 
and  Serres  the  French  historians  speak  of  a  famous  aqueduct 

>  Herodotnii.         >  Ind.  Orient,  cap.  2.  Archimedes,  who  holds  the  superficies 

Rotam  in  medio  flumine  coostltuunt,  cui  of  all  waters  even.       ^  Lib.  1,  cap.  8. 

CK  pelUbus  animalium  consutos  uteres  >  Dion.    Pansanias,    et  Nic.    Gferbelius. 

appendant,  hi  dam  rota  movetur.  aquam  Munster.  Ooem.  Lib.  4,  eap.  86.    Ut  bre- 

per  canales,  &e.        >  Centum  pedes  lata  vior  foret  navigatlo  et  minns  pericolfl 
laesa,  80  alta.       «  Contraxy  to  that  of 
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in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Seine,  and  from  Rhodanus  to  the  Loire.  The 
like  to  which  was  formerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the  em- 
peror, *from  Arar  to  Moselle,  which  Cornelius  Tacitus 
speaks  of  in  the  13th  of  his  Annals,  afler  by  Charles  the 
Great  and  others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  be- 
stowed in  either  new  making  or  mending  channels  of  rivers, 
and  their  passages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tiber  to  make  it 
navigable  to  Rome,  to  convey  com  from  Egypt  to  the  city, 
vadum  alvei  tumentis  effodit  saith  Vopiscus,  et  TiberU  ripas 
eoctruxU,  he  cut  fords,  made  banks,  &c.,)  decayed  havens, 
which  Claudius  the  emperor,  with  infinite  pains  and  charges, 
attempted  at  Ostia,  as  I  have  said,  the  Venetians  at  this  day 
to  preserve  their  city  ;  many  excellent  means  to  enrich  their 
territories,  have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces  of 
Europe,  as  planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us,  silk- 
worms, ^  the  very  mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Granada 
yield  30,000  crowns  per  annum  to  the  king  of  Spain's  coffers, 
besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are  busied  about 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  all  over 
Spain.  In  France  a  great  benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  &c., 
whether  these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted  with 
us,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted,  silk-worms 
(I  mean,)  vines,  fir-trees,  &c.  Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the 
Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is  fully  persuaded  they  would  pros- 
per in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part 
neglected ;  our  streams  are  not  great,  I  confess,  by  reason  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  island,  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even, 
not  headlong,  swift,  or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foam 
ing  Rhodanus  and  Loire  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia 
violent  Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirlpools,  as  the 
Rhine,  and  Danubius,  about  Shafiausen,  Lausenburgh,  Linz, 
and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators ;  or  broad  shallow,  as 

1  Charles  the  Groat  went  about  to  make  Rednich  to  Altimnl.   Ut  naTigabllia  inteir 

a  channel  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  se    Occidentis    et    Septentrionis    littom 

Bil.  Pirkimerus  descript.  Ger.  the  ruins  fierent.         >  Ma^cinus  Geo^.    Simlerog 

ave  jet   seen    about  Wessenburg  from  de  rep.  Helret.  lib.  1,  describlt 
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Neckar  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy ;  bnt  calm  and  fair 
as  Arar  in  France,  Hebras  in  Macedonia,  £arotas  in  Laco- 
nia,  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  well  be  repaired 
many  of  them  (I  mean  Wye,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tharaisis  at 
Oxford,  the  defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the 
River  of  Lee  from  Ware  to  London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or 
as  some  will  Henry  L,  *  made  a  channel  from  Trent  to  Lin- 
coln, navigable ;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  is  decayed, 
and  much  mention  is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monu- 
ments found  about  old  ^Yerulamium,  good  ships  have  for- 
merly come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose  chan- 
nels, havens,  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We  con- 
temn this  benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore 
compelled  in  the  inner  parts  of  this  island,  because  portage  is 
60  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves,  and  live  like  so 
many  boars  in  a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens^  royal  havens,  Falmouth, 
Portsmouth,  Milford,  &c,  equivalent  if  not  to  be  preferred 
to  that  Indian  Havanna,  old  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in 
Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acamia,  Suda  in  Crete,  which  have 
few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  traffic  or  trade,  which  have 
scarce  a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities,  sed  vidennt 
pditici,  I  could  here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects,  abuses, 
errors,  defects  among  us,  and  in  other  countries,  depopula- 
tions, riot,  drunkenness,  &c.,  and  many  such,  qtue  nunc  in 
aurem  susurrare  non  libet.  But  I  must  take  heed,  ne  quid 
gravius  dicam,  that  I  do  not  overshoot  myself,  Sus  Minervam^ 
I  am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  peradventure  suppose ;  and 
sometimes  Veritas  odium  parity  as  he  said,  '^  verjuice  and  oat- 
meal is  good  for  a  parrot."  For  as  Lucian  said  of  an  histo- 
rian, I  say  of  a  politician.  He  that  will  freely  speak  and 
write,  must  be  forever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or  law,  but 
lay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any  can, 
will,  like  or  dislike. 

1  CarndttO  in  Lincolnshire.    Fosaedike.  *  Near  8.  AIImuu,  "  which  masft  aol 

now  be  whispend  in  theear.*' 

VOL.  I.  9 
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We  have  good  laws,  I  deny  not,  to  rectify  sach  enonmMea, 
and  so  in  all  other  countries,  but  it  seems  not  always  to  good 
purpose.  We  had  need  of  some  general  visitor  in  our  age, 
that  should  reform  what  is  amiss ;  a  just  army  of  Bosie-crosse 
men,  for  they  will  amend  all  matters  (they  say),  religion,  pol* 
icy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c.  Another  Attila^  Taud- 
erlane,  Hercules,  to  strive  with  Achelous,  Augem  stabfdum 
purgare,  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  ^  he  did  Diomedes  and  Busirid ; 
to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Caeus  and  Lacinias;  to  vindicate 
poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione ;  to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and 
Centaurs ;  or  another  Theban  Crates  to  reform  our  mann^rs^ 
to  compose  quarrels  and  controversies,  as  in  his  time  he  did, 
and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens.  ^  As  Her- 
cules ^  purged  the  world  of  monsters,  and  subdued  them,  so 
did  he  fight  against  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  &c.,  and  all 
those  feral  vices  and  monsters  of  the  mind."  It  were  to  be 
trished  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  if  wishing  would  serve, 
cme  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaus  desired  in  '  Lucian; 
by  virtue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as  10,000  men,  or 
an  army  of  giants,  go  invisible,  open  gates  and  castle  doors, 
have  what  treasure  he  would,  transport  himself  in  an'  instant 
to  what  place  he  desired,  alter  affections,  cure  all  manner  of 
diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  the  world,  and  reform  aH 
distressed  states  and  persons,  as  he  would  himself.  He  might 
reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  in  order,  that  infest  China 
xm  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland,  on  the  other ;  and  tame 
the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil  those  eastern  comi^ 
tries,  that  they  shottld  never  use  more  caravans,  or  janizaries 
to  conduct  them.  He  might  root  out  barbarism  outof  Amep» 
ica,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Anstralts  IncognitcL,  find  out  the 
northeast  and  northwest  passages,  drain  those  mighty  Msk)- 
tian  fens,  cut   down    those   vast  Hircinian  woods,  irrigate 

1  Lisius  Qinld.  Nat.  comes.        >  Apu-  diam,   inyidUua,   aTaritiam,    libidinem, 

VAva^  lib.  4,  Flor.  Lar.  familiaris  inter  ceteraque  animi  humani  yitia  et  monstni 

homiaes  retatis  sum  cultos  eat,  litiom  philosophus  iste  Hercules  fuit.     Pestef 

omnium  et  JurgioruA  inter  pvoplnquos  eaattentibusoDBgitomntaf  Ibe.        "Vo- 

arbitar  et  disceptator.  Adrvrius  iraoun-  tli  navig. 
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those  barren  Arabian  deserts,  &c.,  cure  us  of  our  epidemical 
diseases,  «cor^ui»,j9/»ca,  mwhw  NeapdUtanus^  Sfc,  end  all  our 
idle  controversies,  cut  off  our  tumultuous  desires,  inordinate 
lasts,  root  out  atheism,  impietj,  heresy,  schism,  and  superstition, 
which  now  so  crucify  the  world,  catechize  gross  ignorance, 
purge  Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  and 
jealousy,  Grermany  of  drunkenness,  all  our  northern  country 
of  gluttony  and  intemperance,  castigate  our  hard-hearted  par- 
ents, masters,  tutors ;  lash  disobedient  children,  negligent  ser- 
vants, correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal  sons,  enforce 
idle  persons  to  work,  drive  drunkards  off  the  alehouse,  re- 
press thieves,  visit  corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates,  &c 
But  as  L.  Licinius  taxed  Timolaus,  you  may  us.  These  are 
vain,  absurd  and  ridiculous  wishes  not  to  be  hoped ;  all  must 
be  as  it  is,  ^  Bocchalinus  may  cite  commonwealths  to  come 
before  Apollo,  and  seek  to  reform  the  world  itself  by  com* 
missioners,  but  there  is  no  remedy,  it  may  not  be  redressed, 
tkiinent  homines  turn  demum  stuitescere  quando  esse  desinent^ 
80  long  as  they  can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the 
knaves  and  fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and 
&r  beyond  Hercules's  labours  to  be  performed ;  let  them  be 
rude,  stupid,  ignorant,  incult,  lapis  siiper  lapidem  sedeaty  and 
as  the  *  apologist  will,  resp.  tussi,  et  graveolentia  lahoret,  mtm- 
dm  vitio,  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are,  let  them  'tyran- 
nize, epicurize,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with 
factions,  superstitions,  lawsuits,  wars  and  contentions,  live  in 
riot,  poverty,  want,  misery ;  rebel,  wallow  as  so  many  swine 
in  their  own  dung,  with  Ulysses's  companions,  stuUosjuheo  esse 
Ubent€i\  I  will  yet,  to  satisfy  and  please  myself,  make  an 
Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  commonwealth 
of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer,  build  cities, 
make  laws,  statutes,  as  I  list  myself.  And  why  may  I  not  ? 
*  Pictarihus  atqtte  poetis,  S^c,  You  know  what  liberty 
poets  ever  had,  and  besides,  my  predecessor  Democritus  was 

1  RagguBllos,  part  2,  eap.  9,  «»  part  8,    004.       •  Qnl  Bordidoi  Mt,  MfdMoat  mI 
9-17.      a  Vtlent.  AndTMB  Apolog.  manip.    hno.        *Bpr 
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a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abdera,  a  la>vmaker  as  some  say ; 
and  why  may  not  I  presume  so  much  as  he  did  ?  Howsoever 
1  will  adventure.  For  the  site,  if  you  will  needs  urge  me  to 
it,  I  am  not  fully  resolved,  it  may  be  in  Terra  Australi  Incogs 
nita,  there  is  room  enough  (for  of  my  knowledge  neither  that 
hungry  Spaniard,*  nor  Mercurius  Britannicus,  have  yet  dis- 
covered half  of  it),  or  else  one  of  those  floating  islands  in 
Mare  del  Zur,  which  like  the  Cyanian  isles  in  the  Euxine 
sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are  accessible  only  at  set  times,  and 
to  some  few  persons  ;  or  one  of  the  Fortunate  isles,  for  who 
knows  yet  where,  or  which  they  are  ?  there  is  room  enough 
in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and  northern  coasts  of  Asia. 
But  I  will  choose  a  site,  whose  latitude  shall  be  forty-five  de- 
grees (I  respect  not  minutes)  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate 
zone,  or  perhaps  under  the  equator,  that  f  paradise  of  the 
world,  tihi  semper  virens  laurus,  S^c,^  where  is  a  perpetual 
spring ;  the  longitude  for  some  reasons  I  will  conceal.  Yet 
"  be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,"  that  if  any  hon- 
est gentleman  will  send  in  so  much  money,  as  Cardan  allows 
an  astrologer  for  casting  a  nativity,  he  shall  be  a  sharer,  I 
will  acquaint  him  with  my  project,  or  if  any  worthy  man  will 
stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  office  or  dignity,  (for  as  he 
said  of  his  archbishopric  of  Utopia,  'tis  sanctus  ambUtii^  and 
not  amiss  to  be  sought  after,)  it  shall  be  freely  given  without 
all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  &c.,  his  own  worth  shall  be 
the  best  spokesman  ;  and  because  we  shall  admit  of  no  dep- 
uties or  advowsons,  if  he  be  sufficiently  qualified,  and  as  able 
as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself,  he  shall  have  present 
possession.  It  shall  be  divided  into  twelve  or  thirteen  prov- 
inces, and  those  by  hills,  rivers,  roadways,  or  some  more  emi- 
nent limits  exactly  bounded.  Each  province  shall  have  a 
metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed  as  a  centre  almost  in  a 
circumference,  and  the  rest  at  equal  distances,  some  twelve 
Italian  miles  asunder,  or  thereabout,  and  in  them  shall  be  sold 
all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man ;  statis  horis  et  diebust 

•  Ferdinando  Qnir.  1612.         t  Vld«  Aooft»«t  Laist. 
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DO  market  towns,  markets  or  fairs,  for  they  do  bat  beggar 

• 

cities  (no  village  shall  stand  above  six,  seven,  or  eight  miles 
from  a  city),  except  those  emporiams  which  are  by  the  sea- 
side, general  staples,  marts,  as  Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen  of 
old,  London,  &&,  cities  most  part  shall  be  situated  upon  nav- 
igable rivers  or  lakes,  creeks,  havens ;  and  for  their  form, 
regular,  round,  square,  or  long  square,  ^  with  fair,  broad,  and 
straight  ^streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
like  Bruges,  Brussels,  Rhegium  Lepidi,  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, Milan,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cambalu  in  Tartary,  described 
by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  palma.  I  will  admit  very  few 
or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser  building,  walls  only  to  keep 
out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some  frontier  towns,  or  by 
the  seaside,  and  those  to  be  fortified  '  afler  the  latest  manner  of 
fortification,  and  situated  upon  convenient  havens,  or  opportune 
places.  In  every  so  built  city,  I  will  have  convenient  churches, 
and  separate  places  to  bury  the  dead  in,  not  in  churchyards ; 
a  citadeHa  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons  for  offend- 
ers, opportune  market-places  of  all  sorts,  for  com,  meat,  cattle, 
fbel,  fish,  commodious  courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all 
societies,  bourses,  meeting-places,  armouries,  ^  in  which  shall 
be  kept  engines  for  quenching  of  fire,  artillery  gardens,  pub- 
lic walks,  theatres,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for  all  gymnastic 
sports,  and  honest  recreations,  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  for  chil- 
dren, orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men,  mad  men,  soldiers,  pest- 
bouses,  &C.,  not  built  precario,  or  by  gouty  benefactors,  who, 
when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives, 
oppressed  whole  provinces,  societies,  &c.,  give  something  to 
pious  uses,  build  a  satisfactory  almshouse,  school  or  bridge, 
&&,  at  their  last  end  or  before  perhaps,  which  is  no  other- 
wise than  to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down  a  feather,  rob  a 
thousand  to  relieve  ten;  and  those  hospitals  so  buHt  and 
maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences,  donaries,  for  a 
%t  number,  (as  in  ours,)  just  so  many  and  no  more  at  such 

1  Tide  Patritiiiin,  lib.  8,  tit.  10,  de  In-  1. 1,  o.  ult.  <  With  walls  of  earth,  &o. 
■tit  Reipub.  s  Sio  olim  mppodamus  4  De  his  Plin.  epUt.  42,  Ub.  2,  et  Tacit 
fOlMliis  irist.  polit.  eap.  11,  et  VitruTius    Annal.  18  Ub. 
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a  rate,  bat  for  ail  those  who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or 
less,  and  that  ex  publico  aerario,  and  so  still  maintained,  non 
nobis  solum  nati  swmus,  S^o*  I  will  hare  conduits  of  sweet 
and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in  each  town,  common  ^  graii* 
ariesy  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia,  Stetein  in  Pomerland,  Nor- 
emberg,  &c.  Colleges  of  mathematicians,  musician^;,  and 
actors,  as  of  old  at  Labedum  in  Ionia,  'alchemists,  physi- 
cians, artists,  and  philosophers ;  that  all  arts  and  sciences  msc^ 
sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned ;  and  public  historiog- 
raphers, as  amongst  those  ancient  *  Persiatis,  qm  in  comment 
iarios  referebant  qtue  memoratu  digna  fferebantur,  informed 
and  appointed  by  the  state  to  register  all  famous  acts,  and  hot 
by  ea(;h  insufficient  scribbler,  partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  aii 
in  our  times.  I  will  provide  public  schools  of  all  kinds,  sing-^ 
ing,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.,  especially  of  grammar  and  lan- 
guages, not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordinarily 
used,  but  by  use,  example,  conversation,*  as  travellers  leaiii 
abroad,  and  nurses  teach  their  children ;  as  I  will  have  aH 
such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  ^public  governors,  fit  officers  to 
each  place,  treasurers,  sediles,  questors,  overseers  of  pupils^ 
widows'  goods,  and  all  public  houses,  <&c.,  and  those  once  a 
year  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all  receipts,  expenses,  to 
avoid  confusion,  et  sic  fiet  ut  non  ahsumcmt  (as  Pliny  to  Tra^ 
jan,)  quodpudeat  dicere.  They  shall  be  subordinate  to  those 
higher  officers  and  governors  of  each  city,  which  shall  not 
be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers,  but  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tied  to  residence  in  those  towns 
they  dwell  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons ;  for  I  see  no 
reason  (whibh  •  Hippolitus  complains  of)  "  that  it  should  bo 
more  dishonourable  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city  than  the 
country,  or  unseemly  to  dwell  there  now,  than  of  old.'*     *  I 

1  Vide    Brisonium    de    rej^o    Perse  alia  procurent.  Vide  Isaaciun  Pontanum 

lib.  8,  de  his  et  Veia^tium,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  de  err.  Amstel.  hsc  omnia,  &c.,  Gotar- 

de  Annona.        'Not  to  make  f^old,  but  dumet  alios.     0  De  Increm.  urb.  cap.  13. 

for  inatteru  of  physic.  8  Bresoa^us  Ingenu^  fateor  me  non  intelligere  our  19. 

Joeephus,  lib.  21,  antiquit.  Jttd.  cap.  6.  nobilius  sit  urbes  bene  munitas  colere 

Herod,  lib.  8.        ^  So  Lod.  Viyea  thinks  nunc  qu3im  olim,  aut  casn  rusUcae  pra»- 

bdst,  Commineus,  and  others.        ft  Plato  esse  qukm  urbi.    Idem  Ubertus  FoUofc.. 

8,  de  legg.  .Sdiles  erearf  rult,  qui  fora,  de  Neapoli.      f  Ne  tantillom  quidem  80II 

fontes,  vias,  portus,  plateu,  et  id  genus  ineultum  relinquitar,  at  yerum  sit  n» 
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win  haye  no  bogs,  fens,  marshes,  vast  woods,  deserts,  heaths, 
commons,  but  all  indosed ;  (jet  not  depopulated,  and  there- 
fore take  heed  jou  mistake  me  not ;)  for  that  which  is  common, 
And  every  man's,  is  no  man's ;  the  richest  countries  are  still 
bclosed,  as  Essex,  Kentg  with  us,  &c.,  Spain,  Italy;  and 
where  indosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are  best  ^hus- 
banded, as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Damascus  in  Syria,  Scc^ 
which  are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I  will  not  have  a  bar* 
ren  acre  in  all  my  territories,  not  so  much  as  the  tops  of 
mountains ;  where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplied  by  art ; 
'lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common 
highways,  bridges,  badks,  corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts, 
channels,  public  works,  building,  &c.,  out  of  a  '  common  stock, 
curiously  maintained  and  kept  in  repair;  no  depopulationsr, 
engrossing!^,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent 
of  some  supervisors  that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
to  see  what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places,  what  is 
amiss,  how  to'  help  it,  et  quid  qiiaqueferat  regio,  et  quid  qum- 
que  reeusety  what  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  com, 
what  for  cattle,  gardens,  orchards,  fishponds,  &c.,  with  a  char* 
itable  division  in  every  viUage,  (not  one  domineering  house 
greedily  to  swallow  up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us) 
what  for  lords,  ^  what  for  tenants ;  and  because  they  shall  be 
better  encouraged  to  improve  such  lands  they  hold,  manure, 
plant  trees,  drain,  fence,  &c.,  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a 
known  rent,  and  known  fine  to  free  them  from  those  intoler- 
able exactions  of  tyrannizing  landlords.  These  supervisors 
shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity  of  land  in  each  manor 

polHcem  quidem  agri  in  his  r^onibus  OotRwoI,  and  thdr  soil  much  mended, 

■tfriilem.aut  inftecundnm  reperiri.    Mar-  TuMer,  cap.  52,  of  his  husbandry,  is  of 

eus   Hemin^us   Augustanua   de    regno  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed,  is  worth 

Cliinsef  1. 1,  c.  S.  1  M.  Oarew,  in  his  three  common.    The  country  inclosed  I 

sorrey  of  Cornwall,  saith  that  before  that  praise ;  the  other  delighteth  not  me,  for 

feoimtey  was  inclosed,  the  husbandihen  nothing  of  wealth  it  doth   raise,   &o. 

drank  water,  did  eat  little  or  no  bread,  >  Incredibilis   navigiornm   copia,  nihilo 

tol.  66,  lib.  1,  their  apparel  was  coarse,  paocioree  in  aqnis,  quJim  in  contlnehti 

they  went  barelegged,  their  dwelling  was  commorantur.      M.  lUcceus  expedlt    in 

torrespondent;  but  since  inclosure,  they  Sinas,  I.  1,  c.  8  ''To  this  purpose 

IIts  decently,  and  have  money  to  spend  Arist.  polit.  2,  e.  6,'allows  a  third  ysat  of 

(Ibl.  28);  when  their  fields  were  common,  their  revenues,  Hippodamus  half.       *  Ita 

Uidr  wool  wM  eoaiM,  Cornish  hair;  but  lex  A|pwria  olim  Bonus. 
tniob  Inoloraw,  it  Is  almovl  at  good  as 
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is  fit  for  the  lord's  demesnes,  ^  what  for  holding  of  tenant^ 
how  it  ought  to  he  husbanded,  ut  *  magnetis  eqmsj  MinycR  gem 
cognita  remis,  how  to  be  manured,  tilled,  rectified,  *  hie 
segetes  veniunt,  iUic  fodicius  uva,  arhorei  foBtm  alibi,  cUque 
injtusa  virescunt  Gramina^  and  what  proportion  is  fit  for  all 
callings,  because  private  professors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill 
husbands,  oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not  how  to  improve 
their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  public 
good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for, 

*  rather  than  effected,  Respvh,  Christianopolitana,  Campanel- 
la's  city  of  the  Sun,  and  that  new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but 
mere  chimeras  and  Plato's  community  in  many  things  is  im- 
pious, absurd  and  ridiculous,  it  takes  away  all  splendour  and 
magnificence.  I  will  have  several  orders,  degrees  of  nobility, 
and  those  hereditary,  not  rejecting  younger  brothers  in  the 
mean  time,  for  they  shall  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  pen- 
sions, or  so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some  honest  calling,  they 
shall  be  able  to  live  of  themselves.  I  will  have  such  a  pro- 
portion of  ground  belonging  to  every  barony,  he  that  buys 
the  land  shall  buy  the  barony,  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his 
patrimony,  and  ancient  demesnes,  shall  forfeit  his  honours.^ 
As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so  some  again  by  elec- 
tion, or  by  gifV,  (besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities,)  like 
our  bishoprics,  prebends,  the  Basso's  palaces  in  Turkey,  the 

•  procurator's  houses  and  offices  in  Venice,  which,  like  the 
golden  apple,  shall  be  given  to  the  worthiest,  and  best  de- 
serving both  in  war  and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their  worth 
and  good  service,  as  so  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at  (honos 
alit  artes),  and  encouragements  to  others.  For  I  hate  these 
severe,  unnatural,  harsh,  Grerman,  French,  and  Venetian  de- 
crees, which  exclude  plebeians  from  honours,  be  they  never 
60  wise,  rich,  virtuous,  valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must 

1  Hlo  segetes,  illicTenlnntfoeliciasnTaB,  Andreas,  Lord  Verulam.  <  So  is  II 

Arborei  fbetus  alibi,  atqne  injossa  Tires-  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Frano«. 

sunt  Gramina.    Virg.  1  Qeorg.       *  Lu-  &  See  Contarenus  and  Osorios  d#  rebui 

eanui,  1.  6.        *  Vlig.        >  Job.  Valeat.  gestis  Bmanoells. 
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not  be  pAtricians,  but  keep  their  own  rank,  this  is  KotureB 

heUum  inferred  odious  to  Grod  and  men,  I  abhor  it     Mj  form 

of  government  shall  be  monarchical. 

*  ^  nunqnam  libertas  gratior  extat, 
Qnam  sub  Rege  pio,**  &o. 

Few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in 
the  mother  tongue,  that  every  man  may  understand.  Every 
city  shall  have  a  peculiar  trade  or  privilege,  by  which  it  shall 
be  chiefly  maintained ;  ^  and  parents  shall  teach  their  chil- 
dren one  of  three  at  least,  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town  these  several 
tradesmen  shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the 
rest  from  danger  or  offence ;  fire-trades,  as  smiths,  forge-men, 
brewers,  bakers,  metal-men,  &c.,  shall  dwell  apart  by  them- 
selves ;  dyers,  tanners,  felmongers,  and  such  as  use  water  in 
convenient  places  by  themselves ;  noisome  or  fulsome  for  bad 
smells,  as  butchers'  slaughter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in 
remote  places,  and  some  back  lanes.  Fraternities  and  com- 
panies, I  approve  of,  as  merchants'  bourses,  colleges  of  drug- 
gists, physicians,  musicians,  &c.,  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in 
the  sale  of  wares,  as  our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and 
brewers  ;  com  itself,  what  scarcity  soever  shall  come,  not  to 
exceed  such  a  price.  Of  such  wares  as  are  transported  or 
brought  in,  ^  if  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such  as 
nearly  concern  man's  life,  as  com,  wood,  coal,  &c.,  and  such 
provision  we  cannot  want,  I  will  have  little  or  no  custom 
paid,  no  taxes ;  but  for  such  things  as  are  for  pleasure,  de- 
light, or  ornament,  as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth 
of  gold,  lace,  jewels,  &c,  a  greater  impost  I  will  have  cer- 
tain ships  sent  out  for  new  discoveries  every  year,  *  and  some 
discreet  men  appointed  to  travel  into  all  neighbouring  king- 

*Clandlan  1.  7.     **  Liberty  nervtr  Is  Emanuele  rege  Luritano.      Ricdns   da 

more  gratifying  than  nnder  a  pious  king.*'  Sinis.        <  Ilippol.  k  colUbuB  de  increm. 

1  Herodotus  Erato  lib.  6.    Cum  Xgy^tlls  urb.  e.  20.    Plato  idem  7,  de  legibus, 

Lacedemonii   in    hoc   congrunnt,   quod  quae  ad  vitam  necessaria,  et  quibus  ca- 

•omm  pnecones,  tiblcines,  coqui,  et  reli-  rere  non  possumus,  nullum  depend!  vec- 

4ui  artifices,  in  paterno  artiflclo  succe-  tigal,  &c.  »  Plato  12,  de  legibus,  40 

dnut,  et   coquus  k  coquo  gignitur,  et  an'ios  natos  yult,  ut  si  quid  memorabilc 

Rtemo  opere  persererat.    Idem  Marcus  viderent  apud  ezteros,  hoc  ipeum  iu  rem* 

tos  de   QniiMay      Idem   Oeorius  de  pub.  recipiatar 
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doms  by  laod,  wliich  shall  observe  what  artificial  inveiitiQiia 
and  good  laws  are  in  other  countries,  customs,  alterations,  or 
aught  else,  concerning  war  or  peace,  which  maj  tend  to  the 
common  good.  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  penes  JSptscapaSj 
subordinate  as  the  other.  No  impropriations,  no  lay  patrons 
of  church  livings,  or  one  private  man,  but  common  societies, 
corporations,  &c.,  and  those  rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen 
out  of  the  Universities,  examined  and  approved,  as  the  UtereUi 
in  China.  No  parish  to  contain  above  a  thousand  auditors. 
If  it  were  possible,  I  would  have  such  priests  as  should  ina* 
tate  Christ,  charitable  lawyers  should  love  their  neighbours 
as  themselves,  temperate  and  modest  physidans,  politicians 
contemn  the  world,  philosophers  should  know  themselveS) 
noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen  leave  lying  and  cozening 
magistrates,  corruption,  &c^  but  this  is  impossible,  I  must  gel 
such  as  I  may.  I  will  therefore  have  ^  of  lawyers,  judges^ 
advocates,  physicians,  chirurgeons,  &c.,  a  set  number,  ^  and 
every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his  own  cause,  to  tell 
that  tale  to  the  judge  which  he  doth  to  his  advocate,  as 
at  Fez  in  Africa,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Ragusa,  suam  quisque 
causam  dicere  tenetur.  Those  advocates,  chirurgeons,  and 
*  physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  maintained  out  of  thd 
^  common  treasury,  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken  upon  pain 
of  losing  their  places ;  or  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and 
when  the  '^  cause  is  fully  ended.  *  He  that  sues  any  man 
shall  put  in  a  pledge,  which  if  it  be  proved  he  hath  wrong- 
fully sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or  maliciously,  he  shall  for- 
feit, and  lose.  Or  else  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintiff 
shall  have  his  complaint  approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that 
purpose ;  if  it  be  of  moment  he  shall  be  suffered  as  before,  to 
proceed,  if  otherwise,  they  shall  determine  it.     All  causes 

1  fflmlems  in  Hdvetia.       >  Utopienses  no;  sic  mimis  erit  ambagom,  et  TeritM 

caasidicos  exeludunt,  qui  causaii  callide  ftueillus    eUcietur.     M(».    Utop.    L    2< 

et  Tafre  tractent  et  disputent.    Iniquissi-  3  Medici   ex   publico   yictum   Bumnnt 

mnmcenwnt  homioem  uUis  obligiui  legi-  Boter.  1. 1,  c  6i  de  iBgyptiis.        *  De  hit 

bus,  quas  aut  numerosiores  «unt«  quiun  lege  Patrit.  1.  8,  tit.  8,  de  reip.  Instit. 

ut  perl^  queant,  aut  obscuriorea  quAm  &  Nihil   4  cUentibua   patroni  accipiant, 

at  4  quoTis  poesint  iDtelligi.    Volunt  ut  priuRquam  lia  finita  est.    Barcl.  Argen 

•uam  quisque  causam  agat,  eamque  refe-  lib.  8.        >  It  is  so  in  most  Dree  citifM  In 

rat  Judici  quam  narraturus  fuerat  patro-  Qermanj. 
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Bhall  bo  pleaded  suppresto  nomine,  the  parties'  names  con* 
cealed,  if  some  circumstances  do  not  otherwise  require. 
Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be  aptly  disposed  in  each 
prorincey  villages,  cities,  as  common  arbitrators  to  hear 
causes,  and  end  all  controversies,  and  those  not  single,  but 
three  at  least  on  the  bench  at  once,  to  determine  or  give  sen* 
tence,  and  those  again  to  sit  bj  turns  or  lots,  and  not  to  con- 
tinue still  in  the  same  office.  No  controversy  to  depend 
above  a  year,  but  without  all  delays  and  further  appeals  t6 
be  speedily  despatched,  and  finally  concluded  in  that  time 
allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferior  magistrates  to  be 
diosen  ^  as  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of 
the  ^  Venetians,  and  such  again  not  to  be  eligible,  or  capable 
of  magistracies,  honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently 
^qualified  for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the  strict  appro^ 
bation  of  reputed  examiners ;  ^  first  scholars  to  take  place, 
then  soldiers ;  for  I  am  of  Vigetius  his  opinion,  a  scholar  de- 
serves better  than  a  soldier,  because  Umus  cetatis  **.n^  qtim 
fortiter  fiunt,  quce  vera  pro  tUilitate  Reipvh,  scrtbuntur,  ieter' 
na :  a  soldier's  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a  scholar's  forever.  If 
they  *  misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and  ac- 
cordingly punished,  and  whether  their  offices  be  annual  ^  or 
otherwise,  once  a  year  they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and 
give  an  account;  for  men  are  partial  and  passionate,  mer- 
ciless, covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favour, 
&C.,  omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum  ;  like  Solon's  Areopa^- 
gites,  or  those  Roman  Censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and 
'  be  visited  invicem  themselves,  *  they  shall  oversee  that  no 
prowling  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over 

1  Hat.  Rlecluf  exped.  in  Sims,  1. 1,  c.  5,  mas  habet,  insigni  per  totam  yitam  dig- 

CM  examinatlone  «lectioiinin  copios^  agit,  nitate  inslgnitur,  marchioni  similiSf  aut 

&e.  s  Coutar.  de  tepub.  Venet.  1. 1.  dud  apud  nos.  *  Cedant  arma  togie. 

*  Osior  1. 11,  de  reb.  gest.  Eman.    Qui  in  ft  As  in   Berne,  Lucerne,    Friburge,   in 

iiteris  masamos  pn^reraus  fecerint  maxi*  Switserland,  a  ridous  liver  is  uncapable 

mis  honoribns  affiduntur,  secundus  ho-  of  any  office ;  if  a  Senator,  instantly  de- 

roris  gradus  mUiUbufl  assignatur,  pos-  posed.    Simlerus.  >  Not  aboTe  three 

tfc«ini     ordinis     mechanicis,     doctorum  years,  Arist.  polit.  6,  c.  8.        7  Nam  quia 

hominum    judldis   in   altiorem    locum  eustodiet  ipsos  custodes?       ^  Cytreus  in 

ydsq;  praefertttr,  et  qui  a  plurimis  ap-  GreiKgeia.    Qui  non  exsublimi  despidant 

probatur,   ampliores   in  rep.   dignitates  inferiores,  nee  ut  bestias  conculcent  slU 

tODsequitur.     Qui  in  hoc  examine  pri-  subditos,  aootovitatli  nomlni  conflaii  Ite; 
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his  inferiors,  as  so  many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  fletiy 
grind,  or  trample  on,  be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be 
(BquaMU  jtiSy  justice  equally  done,  live  as  friends  and  breth- 
ren together ;  and  which  ^  Sesellius  would  have  and  so  much 
desires  in  his  kingdom  of  France,  '^  a  diapason  and  sweet  har- 
mony of  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  plebeians  so  mutually  tied 
and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as  laws  and  authority,  as  that 
they  never  disagree,  insult  or  encroach  one  upon  another.** 
If  any  man  deserve  well  in  his  office  he  shall  be  rewarded. 

"  quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 
Proemiasitollas?"* 

He  that  invents  anything  for  public  good  in  any  art  or 
science,  writes  a  treatise,  ^  or  performs  any  noble  exploit,  at 
home  or  abroad,  •  shall  be  accordingly  enriched,  *  honoured, 
and  preferred.  I  say  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Hostem  qui 
feriet  erit  rrnhi  Garthagimensts,  let  him  be  of  what  condition 
he  will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall 
have  best. 

Tilianus  in  Philonius,  out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt, 
wished  all  his  books  were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  pre- 
cious stones,  t  to  redeem  captives,  set  free  prisoners,  and 
relieve  all  poor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  means;  relig- 
iously done,  I  deny  not,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  Suppose  this 
were  so  well  done,  within  a  little  afler,  though  a  man  had 
Croesus's  wealth  to  bestow,  there  would  be  as  many  more. 
Wherefore  I  will  suffer  no  *  beggars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or 
idle  persons  at  all,   that  cannot  give   an   account  of  their 

1  Se^lllus  de  rep.  Oallorum,  lib.  1  &  2.  Inter  celerescelerrimo,  non  inter  robustoi 

*  "  For  who  would  cuitirate  virtue  itself,  robustissimo,  &c.  t  Nullum  yideres 
If  you  were  to  take  away  the  reward?  '^  yel  In  hac  yel  in  Ticinls  TMdonibua  pau- 

*  Si  quis  egregium  aut  belloaut  pace  per-  perem,  nullum  oheeratum,  etc.  ^  NuU 
Ibcerit.  Sesel.  1.  1.  »  Ad  r^^udam  Ins  mendicus  apud  Sinas,  nemini  sano, 
rempub.  soli  literati  admittuntur,  nee  ad  quamvis  ocuiis  turbatus  sit,  mendicare 
earn  rem  gratia  magistratuum  aut  re^  permittitur,  omnes  pro  viribus  laborare 
indigent,  omnia  explorata  cujusq  ;  scien-  coguntur,  cseci  molis  trnsatilibus  versan- 
tia  et  virtute  pendent.  Riccius,  lib.  1.  disaddiruntur,  soli  bospitiisgaudent.,  qui 
cap.  6.  ^  In  defuncti  locum  eum  jussit  ad  labores  sunt  inepti.  Osor.  1.'  11,  de 
8ubr(^ari,  qui  inter  majores  virtute  reli-  reb.  gest.  Eman.  Ueming.  de  reg.  Chin, 
quis  preeiret;  non  fuic  apud  mortales  1.  1,  c.  8.  Ootard.  Arth.  Orient  Ind 
allum  excellentiud  certamen,  aut  cujus  descr. 

fktoria  magis  oHset  expetenda,  non  enim 
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lives  how  they  *  maintain  themselves.  If  they  be  impotenti 
lame,  blind,  and  single,  they  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained 
in  several  hospitals,  built  for  that  purpose ;  if  married  and 
infirm,  past  work,  or  by  inevitable  loss,  or  some  such  like 
misfortune  cast  behind,  by  distribution  of  *  com,  house-rent 
free,  annual  pensions  or  money,  they  shall  be  relieved,  and 
highly  rewarded  for  their  good  service  they  have  formerly 
done ;  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced  to  work.  •  "  For  I  see 
no  reason  (as  *  he  said)  why  an  epicure  or  idle  drone,  a  rich 
glutton,  a  usurer,  should  live  at  ease  and  do  nothing,  live 
in  honour,  in  aU  manner  of  pleasures,  and  oppress  others, 
when  as  in  the  mean  time  a  poor  labourer,  a  smith,  a  car- 
penter, an  husbandman  that  hath  spent  his  time  in  continual 
labour,  as  an  ass  to  carry  burdens  to  do  the  commonwealth 
good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live,  shall  be  lefl  in  his 
old  age  to  beg  or  starve,  and  lead  a  miserable  life  worse  than 
a  juraent."  As  *  all  conditions  shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so 
none  shall  be  overtired,  but  have  their  set  times  of  recrea- 
tions and  holidays,  indulgere  genio^  feasts  and  merry  meet- 
ings, even  to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a 
week  to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not  all  at  once,)  or  do  what- 
soever he  shall  please ;  like  ^  that  Saccarvm  festum  amongst 
the  Persians,  those  Satumals  in  Rome,  as  well  as  his  master. 
'If  any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more  wiiie  or  strong 
drink  in  a  twelvemonth  after,  A  bankrupt  shall  be  '  Oata- 
demiattts  in  Amphitheatro,  publicly  shamed,  and  he  that  can- 
not pay  his  debts,  if  by  riot  or  negligence,  he  have  been  im- 
poverished, shall  be  for  a  twelvemonth  imprisoned,  if  in  that 

1  Alex,  ab  Alex.  8,  c.  12.         s  Sic  olim  toribtui,  inanlum  yolnptatum  artificibiu 

Sonne   Isaac.   Pontan     de    bis   optime.  generosis  et  otiORls  tanta  munera  prodigifc, 

Amstel.  1.  2,  c.  9.  '  Idem  Aristot.  at  contr^  a^colis,  carbonariis,  anrigis, 

pol.  5,  c.  8.    Vitiosum  quum  soli  pau-  fabris,  &c.,  nihil  profipicit,  se  I  eornm 

pRrum  liberi  edacantur  ad  labores,  no-  abnsa  labore  florentia  aetatis,  fiune  penmt 

bilium    ct  divitum  in    Tolnptatibug   et  et  senimnis,  Mor.  Utop.  1.  2.  ^  In  Se- 

delicii?.        4  Quae  hsec  injustitia  ut  nob-  goTia  nemo  otiosus,  nemo  mendlcus  nid 

ili<«  quispiani,  aut  foenerator  qui  nihil  per  aetatem  aut  morbuni  opns  facere  non^ 

•gat,  lautam  et  splendidani  vitam  a^t,  potent :  nuUi  deest  unde  victum  quacrat, 

otio  ot  deliciifl,   quum  interim    auriga,  aut  quo  se  exerceat.     Cypr.  Echoviua 

fiibei    HgricoLa,  quo  respub.  carere  non  Delit.  Ilispan.  Nullus  (Jenevae  otioans,  nt 

potest,   Titam  adeo  miaeram  ducat,   ut  aeptennis  puer.    Paulus  Heuzner  Itiner. 

Kjor  quam  j  umentorum  sit  ejus  conditio  ?  *  Athenaeus,  1. 12.     '  Simlerus  de  repub. 

udqua  reap    quae  dat  paraaitia    adola-  Helyet.  ^  Spartian.  olim  Boiaa»  ale. 
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Bpaoe  his  creditors  be  not  satisfied,  ^  he  shall  be  hanged.  He 
^  that  commits  sacrilege  shall  lose  his  hands ;  he  that  b<^ars 
&lse  ^vitnes3,  or  is  of  perjury  convicted,  shall  have  his  tongue 
cut  out,  except  he  redeem  it  with  his  head.  Murder,  '  adul- 
tery, shall  be  punished  by  death,  *  but  not  theft,  except  it  be 
some  more  grievous  offence,  or  notorious  offenders;  other- 
wise they  shall  be  condemned  to  the  galleys,  mines,  be  his 
slaves  whom  they  have  offended,  during  their  lives.  I  hate 
all  hereditary  slaves,  and  that  duram  Persarum  legem  as 
•  Brisonius  calls  it ;  or  as  *  Ammianus,  impendio  formidatcu 
el  ahominandas  leges,  per  qtuzs  oh  noxam  unius,  omnis  pro^ 
ptnquitai  perUy  hard  law  that  wife  and  children,  friends  and 
allies,  should  suffer  for  the  father's  offence. 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  ^  be  twenty-five,  no  woman  till 
she  be  twenty,  •  nisi  aliter  dispensatum  fueriU  If  one  *  die,  the 
other  party  shall  not  marry  till  six  months  after ;  and  because 
many  families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly,  exhaust  and 
undone  by  great  dowers,  *^  none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very 
little,  and  that  by  supervisors  rated,  they  that  are  foul  shall 
have  a  greater  portion ;  if  fair,  none  at  all,  or  very  little ; 
^  howsoever  not  to  exceed  such  a  rate  as  those  supervisors 
shall  think  fit  And  when  once  they  come  to  those  years, 
poverty  shall  hinder  no  man  from  marriage,  or  any  other 
respect,  ^^but  all  shall  be  rather  enforced  than  hindered, 
"  except  they  be  "  dismembered,  or  grievously  deformed,  in- 

1  He  that  proyides  not  for  his  fiunily,  nlaeum,   Neyinnnm,   et   alios  de    hae 

b  worse  than  a  thief    Paul.           s  Al-  qusestione.          b  Alfredos.          Vi  Apud 

fredi  lex :  utraq ;  manos  et  linsrua  prsec-  Laoones  oUm  yirgines  sine  dote  nubebant. 

tdatar,  nisi  earn  capite  redemerlt.        >  Si  Boter.  1.  8,  c.  8.         ^i  Lege  cautum  non 

quia  nuptam  stuprarit,  yirga  yirilis  d  ita   pridem  apud  Venetos,  ne  quia  Pa- 

praecidatur;  si  mulier,  nasus  et  auricula  tritius    dotem    ezoederet   1,500   roroa 

praecidantur.    Alfredi  lex.    En  leges  ipsi  u  Bux.  Synag.  Jud.  Sic  Judsei.    I^eo  Ma 

Veneri  Martique  timendas.        <  Pauperes  Africas  descript.  ne  dnt  aliter  incontl- 

Qon  peccant}  quum  extremft  necessitate  nentes  ob  reipub.  bonum.    Ut  August. 

eoacU,  rem  alienam  capiunt.    Maldonat.  Caesar,  orat.  ad  caelibes  Romanos  oUm 

siimmula  quaest.  8,  art.  8.      Ego  onm  edocuit.           ^^  Morbo  laborans,  qui  in 

illis  sentio  qui  licere  putant  k  divite  clam  prolem  (kcile  diffunditur.  ne  genus  hu- 

accipere,  qui  tenetur  pauperi  subvenire.  manum  fbeda  contagione  laedatnrf  JuTen- 

Emmanuel  Sa.    Aphor.  confess.      ^  Lib.  tute  castratur,  mulieres  tales  procnl  i 

2,   de   reg.    Persarum.            >  Lib.    24.  consortio  virorum  ablegantur,  &e.    Heo- 

7  Aliter  Aristoteles,  a  man  at  twenty-five,  tor  Boethius  hist.  lib.  1,  de  yet.  Seoto> 

a  woman  at  twenty,  polit.        8  Lex  olim  rum  moribus.           i<  Spedodssimi  Ju- 

Ucui:gi,  hodie  Chinensium;    vide   Plu-  ye iies  liberie  dabuntoperam.    Plato  6.  d« 

tarohom,   wuft^imit   Hemmiogium,  Ar-  logibus. 
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finn,  or  visited  with  some  enormoas  hereditary  disease,  ia 
body  or  mind ;  in  such  cases  upon  a  great  pain,  or  mulct, 
^  man  or  woman  shall  not  many,  other  order  shall  he  taken 
for  them  to  their  content.  If  people  overabound,  they  shall 
be  eased  by  ^  colonies. 

'No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same 
attire  shall  be  kept,  and  that  proper  to  several  callings,  by 
which  they  shall  be  distinguished.  *  Ltunis  funerum  shall  be 
taken  away,  that  intempestive  expense  moderated,  and  many 
others.  Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not 
admit ;  yet  because  hie  cum  hominibus  nan  cum  diis  agitur^ 
we  converse  here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts,  I  will  tolerate  some  kind  of  usury .'^ 
If  we  were  honest,  I  confess,  si  prohi  essemusj  we  should 
have  no  use  of  it,  but  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  it.  Howsoever  most  divines  contradict  it,  dicimtis 
injiciaSy  sed  vox  ea  sola  reperta  est,  it  must  be  winked  at  by 
pc^ticians.  And  yet  some  great  doctors  approve  of  it,  Cal- 
vin, Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Martyr,  because  by  so  many  grand 
lawyers,  decrees  of  emperors,  princes'  statutes,  customs  of 
commonwealths,  churches'  approbations,  it  is  permitted,  &c., 
I  will  therefore  allow  it  But  to  no  private  persons,  nor  to 
every  man  that  will,  to  orphans  only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as 
by  reason  of  their  age,  sex,  education,  ignorance  of  trading, 
know  not  otherwise  how  to  employ  it ;  and  those  so  approved, 
not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their  money  to  a  ^  common 
bank  which  shall  be  allowed  in  every  city,  as  in  Genoa, 
Geneva,  Nuremberg,  Venice,  at  '  five,  six,  seven,  not  above 
eight  per  centum,  as  the  supervisors,  or  aararii  pra/ecti  shall 

^  The  Saxonfl  exclude  damb.  blind,  Seas,   though  with   some   relbnnatlon, 

lainoos.  and  each  like  pezeons  iVom  all  mons  [rietatu,  or  bank  of  charity,  as  Ma- 

biheritanoe,  a>  iro  do  ibols.       *  Ut  olim  lines   tenns   it,    cap.  83,   Lex   mercat. 

Romai^  Hispaiii  hodie.  &e.        >  Rloeius  part   2,    that   lend   money    upon   easy 

lib.  11,  cap.  5,  de  Sinarum  expedit.  sio  pawns,  or  take  money  upon  adTenture 

Ospani  cofln^nt  liaaroe  arma  deponere.  for  men's  liren.  7  'i  hat  proportion 

8o  it  i9  in  most  Italian  cities.         *  Idem  will   make   merchandise   increase,  land 

Piato  12,  de  legibns,  it  hath  ever  been  dearer,  and  better  improTed,  as  he  hath 

fanmoderate,  Tide  Ouil.  Stuckium  antiq.  Judicially  prored  in  his  tract  of  usury, 

Boniina.  lib.  1,  oap.  26.        ft  Piato  9,  de  exhibited  to  the  Parliament  anno  1621. 
SnJEbiu  .    .  *  As  those  Lombards  beyond 
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think  fit.  ^  And  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  each  roan  to  lie  an 
usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take  up 
money  at  use,  not  to  prodigals  and  spendthrifts,  but  to  mer- 
chants, young  tradesmen,  such  as  stand  in  need,  or  know  hon- 
estly how  to  employ  it,  whose  necessity,  cause  and  conditiou 
the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and 
beggar  a  multitude,  *  multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by 
deputies,  weights  and  measures,  the  same  throughout,  and 
those  rectified  by  the  Primum  mobile,  and  sun's  motion, 
threescore  miles  to  a  degree  according  to  observation,  1,000 
geometrical  paces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches 
to  a  foot,  &c.,  and  from  measures  known  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  rectify  weights,  &c.,  to  cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by 
algebra,  stereometry,  I  hate  wars  if  they  be  not  ad  popuii 
salutem,  upon  urgent  occasion,  * "  odimus  accipitreniy  quia 
semper  vivit  in  armis^  *  offensive  wars,  except  tlie  cause  be 
very  just,  I  will  not  allow  of.  For  I  do  highly  magnify  that 
saying  of  Hannibal  to  Scipio,  in  *  Livy,  "  It  had  been  a 
blessed  thing  for  you  and  us,  if  God  had  given  that  mind 
to  our  predecessors,  that  you  had  been  content  with  Italy, 
we  with  Africa.  For  neither  Sicily  nor  Sardinia  are  worth 
such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and  armies,  or  so  many 
famous  Captains'  lives."  Omnia  prius  tentanda,  fair  means 
shall  first  be  tried.  ^  Peragit  tranquiUa  potestcu.  Quod  vuh 
lenta  nequit.  I  will  have  them  proceed  with  all  moderation ; 
but  hear  you,  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius,  nam  f  g^ii 
Consilio  nititur  phis  hostibus  nocet,  guam  qui  sine  auimi 
rationcj  viribus ;  And  in  such  wars  to  abstain  as  mucli  as 
is  possible  from  *  depopulations,  burning  of  towns,  massacrin<]; 

1  Hoc  fere  Zanchlus  com.  In  4  cap.  ad  the  hawk,  because  he  always  lives  in  bat- 

Ephes.  flpqulsfiimam  yocat   nsuram,  et  tie."      <  Idem  Plato  de  lef^bns.      «  Lib. 

charitati  ChristiansB  consentaneam ,  modo  80.  Optimum  quidem  fiierat  eam  patril>us 

non  exi(^nt,   &c.,  nee  omnes  dent  ad  nostris  mentem  a  diis  datam  earn,  ut  tos 

foenus.  sed  ii  qui  in  peeuuiiR  bona  habent,  ItalisBf  nos  Africie  imperio  oontenti  esse- 

ct  ob  aetateni,  sexum,  artls  alicujus  ig-  mus.    Neque  enim  Sicilia  ant  Sardinia 

norantiam,  non  poesunt  uti.    Nee  omid-  satb  digna  precio  sunt  pro  tot  classibns, 

bus  sed  mercatoribus  et  iis  qui  honeste  &c.  &  Claudian.  f  Thueydidet. 

Impendent,  &c.        *  Idem  apud  Persas  *  A  depopulatione,  agrcrum  inoendils,  et 

olim,.lege  Briflonium  o^'Wehate  ^{ttsmodi  feeds  immanibus.    Plato. 
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of  infants,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I  will  have  ftirces  still 
ready  at  a  small  waniing,  by  land  and  sea,  a  prepared  navy, 
soldiers  in  proctnctu,  et  quam  *  Bonfinius  apud  HungaTo% 
iuos  vuU,  virgam  ferream,  and  money,  which  is  nerwu  heUtf 
still  in  a  readiness,  and  a  sufficient  revenue,  a  third  part  as 
in  old  ^  Rome  and  Egypt,  reserved  for  the  commonwealth ; 
to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  as  well  to  defray 
this  charge  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  public  defalcations,  ex- 
penses, fees,  pensions,  reparations,  chaste  sports,  feasts,  dona- 
ries,  rewards,  and  entertainments.  All  things  in  this  nature 
especially  I  will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great  '  delib- 
eration :  ne  quid  *temere  ne  quid  remisse  ac  timide  fiat;  Sed 
quo  feror  hospes  f  To  prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a 
volume.  Manum  de  tabeUa,  I  have  been  over  tedious  in 
this  subject ;  I  could  have  here  willingly  ranged,  but  these 
straits  wherein  I  am  included  will  not  permit. 

From  ccftnmonwealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  to  families, 
which  have  as  many  corsives  and  molestations,  as  frequent 
discontents  as  the  rest.  Great  affinity  there  is  betwixt  a 
political  and  economical  body ;  they  diffisr  only  in  magnitude 
and  proportion  of  business  (so  Scaliger  *  writes)  as  they  have 
both  likely  the  same  period,  as  •  Bodin  and  •  Peucer  hold,  out 
of  Plato,  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  so  many  times  they 
have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation  and  overthrows ;  as 
namely,  riot,  a  common  ruin  of  both,  riot  in  building,  riot  in 
profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  &&,  be  it  in  what  kind 
soever,  it  produceth  the  same  effects.  A  'corographer  of 
ours  speaking  obiter  of  ancient  families,  why  they  are  so 
frequent  in  the  iiorth,  continue  so  long,  are  so  soon  extin- 
guished in  the  south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but 
this,  Itixus  omnia  dissipavit,  riot  hath  consumed  all,  fine 
clothes  and  curious  buildings  came  into  this  island,  as  he 

*  nnngar.  dec.  1,  lib.  9.       i  Sesellius,  lenta  nequit. Claudian.      *  Bellam 

lib.  2,de  repub.  Gal.  yalde  enim  est  inde-  nee  timendum  nee  provocandum.    Plin. 

eoram,  ubi  quod  prseter  oplnionem  acci-  Pan^yr.  Trajano.        *  Lib.  8,  poet.  cap. 

dit,  dicere,  Non  putilkram,  presertim  si  19.      ^  Lib.  4,  de  repub.  cap.  2.      *  Feu- 

Tes  prse  averi  potuerit.    Livlus,  lib.  1.  cer.  lib.  1,  de  dlTinat.  7  Camden  ia 

IHot).lib.2.    ])iodoru8Siculuji,lib.2. Cheshire. 

*  Pongit  tranquilla  potest  as,  Quod  tIo- 

VOL.  I.  10 
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notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since ;  non  sine  d%$ 
pendio  hospttalitatis,  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.  Howbeit 
many  times  that  word  is  mistaken,  and  under  the  name  of 
bounty  and  hospitality,  is  shrouded  riot  and  prodigality,  and 
that  which  is  commendable  in  itself  well  used,  hath  been  mis- 
taken heretofore,  is  become  by  his  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter 
ruin  of  many  a  noble  family.  For  some  men  live  like  the 
rich  glutton,  consuming  themselves  and  their  substance  by 
continual  feasting  and  invitations,  with  ^  Axilon  in  Homer, 
keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to  such 
as  visit  them,  '^  keeping  a  table  beyond  their  means,  and  a 
company  of  idle  servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of  old) 
are  blown  up  on  a  sudden  ;  and  as  ActsBon  was  by  his 
hounds,  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and  multitude 
of  followers.  'It  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus  Jovius  relates  of 
our  northern  countries,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  con- 
sume on  our  tables ;  that  I  may  truly  say,  'tis  not  bounty, 
not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but  riot  and  excess, 
gluttony  and  prodigality ;  a  mere  vice ;  it  brings  in  debt, 
want,  and  beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  for- 
tunes, and  overthrows  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies. 
To  this  I  might  here  well  add  their  inordinate  expense  in 
building,  those  fantastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  &c., 
gaming,  excess  of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in  ap- 
parel, by  which  means  they  are  compelled  to  break  up  house, 
and  creep  into  holes.  Sesellius  in  his  commonwealth  of 
*  France,  gives  three  reasons  why  the  French  nobility  were 
so  frequently  bankrupts :  '^  First,  because  they  had  so  many 
lawsuits  and  contentions  one  upon  another,  which  were 
tedious  and  costly ;  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  tl.at 
commonly  lawyers  bought  them   out  of  their  possessions. 

I  Iliad.  6  lib.  s  Vide  Puteani  Co-  cau8»  fbrenses,  allae  ferantnr  ex  aliit,  in 

mum,  Goclenium  do  portentosis  coenis  immensum     producantur,    et    magnos 

noetrorum  tempomm.     s  Mirabile  dlctu  sumptus   requirant,  unde  fit   ut  Juril 

est,  quantum  opsoniorum  una  domus  administri  plerumque  nobllium  poases- 

■InguUfl   diebus    absumat,    sturnuntur  stones  adquirant,  tum  quod  sumptuotA 

mensae  in  omnes  pene  boras,  calentibus  ylvant.  et  k  mercatoribus  absorbentur  el 

Mmper  eduliis.    Descrip.  Britan.     *  Lib.  spIendidJssimi  vestiantur,  &0.  * 

1,  de  rep.  Gallomm;  quod  tot  lites  et 
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A  second  cause  was  their  riot,  they  lived  beyond  their  means, 
and  were  therefore  swallowed  up  by  merchants."  (La  Nove, 
a  French  writer,  yields  five  reasons  of  his  countrymen's  pov- 
erty, to  the  same  effect  almost,  and  thinks  verily  if  the  gentry 
of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  would 
be  found  much  impaired,  by  sales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or 
wholly  ^unk  in  their  estates.)  "  The  last  was  immoderate 
excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their  revenues."  How 
this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you. 
But  of  this  elsewhere.  As  it  is  in  a  man's  body,  if  either 
head,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  any  one  pai*t  be  mis- 
affected,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it ;  so  is  it  with  this  econom- 
ical body.  If  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunkard, 
a  whoremaster,  a  gamester,  how  shall  the  family  live  at  ease  ? 

*  Ipsa  fd  cupiat  solus  servare  prarsus,  nan  potest,  hanc  famiU 
iamj  as  Demea  said  in  the  comedy.  Safety  herself  cannot 
save  it  A  good,  honest,  painful  man  many  times  hath  a 
shrew  to  his  wife ;  a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foolish,  careless 
woman  to  his  mate ;  a  proud,  peevish  flirt ;  a  liquorish,  prodi- 
gal quean,  and  by  that  means  all  goes  to  ruin  ;  or  if  they  differ 
m  nature,  he  is  thrifty,  she  spends  all ;  he  wise,  she  sottish  and 
soft ;  what  agreement  can  there  be  ?  what  friendship  ?  Like 
that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  ^sop,  instead  of  mutual 
love,  kind  compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard,  they  fling 
stools  at  one  another's  heads.  ^  Qu(B  intemperies  vexat  hone 
familiam  ?  All  enforced  marriages  commonly  produce  such 
effects,  or  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and  agree 
lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly 
children,  that  take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them,  •  "  their  son 
is  a  thief  a  spendthrift,  their  daughter  a  whore ; "  a  step 

*  mother,  or  a  daughter-in-law,  distempers  all ;  •  or  else  for 
want  of  means,  many  torturers  arise,  debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries, 
jointures,  legacies  to  be  paid,  annuities  issuing  out,  by  means 
of  which,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves 

iTer.       s  Axnphit.  Plaut.       >  Paling,    nunquam  TfTunt  sine  Uto.         *Re0Biti 
fQioa  aut  fiir.  <  Catus  cum  mure,    gusta  doml. 

liU)  galli  dmul  in  nde,  Et  glotes  binae 
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in  that  pomp  as  their  predecessors  have  done,  bring  up  of 
bestow  their  children  to  their  callings,  to  their  birth  and 
quality,  ^and  will  not  descend  to  their  present  fortunes. 
Oftentimes,  too,  to  aggravate  the  rest,  concur  many  othtr 
inconveniences,  unthankful  friends,  decayed  friends,  bad 
neighbours,  negligent  servants,  *  servi  furaces^  versipeNeSy  cal- 
Udiy  occlusa  sihi  miUe  clavihus  reserant,  furtimque ;  raptanty 
consumimt,  ligtiriuvt  ;  casualties,  taxes,  mulcts,  chargeable 
offices,  vain  expenses,  entertainments,  loss  of  stock,  enmities^ 
emulations,  frequent  invitations,  losses,  suretyship,  sickness, 
death  of  friends,  and  that  which  is  the  gulf  of  all,  improvi- 
dence, ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confusion,  by  which  means 
they  are  drenched  on  a  sudden  in  their  estates,  and  at  un- 
awares precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief,  discontent,  and  melancholy 
itself. 

I  have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over 
some  few  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure, 
happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the  world's  esteem  are  princes  and 
great  men,  free  from  melancholy ;  but  for  their  cares,  mis- 
eries, suspicions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly,  and  madness,  I 
refer  you  to  Xenophon's  Tyrannus,  where  king  Hieron  dis- 
courseth  at  large  with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject. 
Of  all  others  they  are  most  troubled  with  perpetual  fears, 
anxieties,  insomuch  that,  as  he  said  in  *  Valerius,  if  thou 
knewest  with  what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stuffed, 
thou  wouldst  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or  put  case  they  be 
secure  and  free  from  fears  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void 
'  of  reason  too  oft,  and  precipitate  in  their  actions,  read  all 
our  histories,  quos  de  stuUis  prodidere  stuUi^  Iliades,  .ZElneidea* 
Annales,  and  what  is  the  subject  ? 

"  Stultornm  regam,  et  populorum  continet  esttis.** 

1  When  pride  and  beggary  meet  In  a  claps  In  the  skies.        *  Plautns  Aulular 

flunlly,  they  roar  and  howl,  and  eauM  as  >  Lib.  7,  cap.  6.        *  P«1Htar  in  bellis  sa 

many  flashes  of  discontents,  as  fire  and  pientia^Tigeritarres.  Vetus  proverbiam. 

watei,  when  they  concur,  make  thunder-  ant  regem  aut  fktuum  nasel  oportere 
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The  giddy  tumults  and  the  foolish  rage 
Of  kiogs  and  people. 

How  mad  tbej  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions, 
rash  and  inconsiderate  in  their  proceedings,  how  thej  dote, 
eveiy  page  almost  will  witness, 

**  delirant  reges,  plectnntnr  AchivL** 

When  doting  monarchs  urge 

Unsound  resolves,  their  subjects  feel  the  scourge. 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  man- 
ner of  hairbrain  actions,  are  great  men,  procul  d  Jove,  proctU 
a  ftdminej  the  nearer  the  worse.  If  they  live  in  court,  they 
are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes'  favours, 
Ingenium  vuUu  statque  cctditgue  suo,  now  alofl,  to-morrow 
down,  as  ^Polybius  describes  them,  "like  so  many  casting 
counters,  now  of  gold,  to-morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in 
worth  as  the  computant  will ;  now  they  stand  for  units,  to- 
morrow for  thousands;  now  before  all,  and  anon  behind.** 
Beside,  they  torment  one  another  with  mutual  factions,  emu- 
lations ;  one  is  ambitious,  another  enamoured,  a  third  in  debt, 
a  prodigal,  overruns  his  fortunes,  a  fourth  solicitous  -  with 
cares,  gets  nothing,  &c  But  for  these  men's  discontents, 
%nxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lucian's  Tract,  de  mercede  con- 
duetts,  ^.^hieas  Sylvius  (libidinis  et  stvUitice  servos,  he  calls 
them),  Agrippa,  and  many  others. 

Of  philosophers  and  scholars  prisc€e  scqnenii€e  dictatores,  I 
have  already  spoken  in  general  terms,  those  superintendents 
of  wit  and  learning,  men  above  men,  those  refined  men,  min- 
ions of  th3  muses, 

S"  mentemque  habere  qu6is  bonam 
Et  esse  ^corcnlis  datum  est** 

•These  acute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have 

• 

1  Lib.  1,  hist.  Rom.    Similes  tot  bftceu-  Epid.  lib.  1,  e.  13.         *  Hoc  cognomento 

tomm  calculis,  secundum  computantis  cohonesUti  Rom»,  qui  ciettims  mortalei 

srbitrium,  modd  aerei  sunt,  mod6  aurei;  sapiential  pnestarent,  testis  Plin.  lib.  7, 

id  Dutum  reii^fl  nunc  beati  sunt  ntlno  cap.  84.      &  Insanire  parant  certa  rations 

DilMri.       s  JErumnosique  Solones  in  Sa.  modoque,  mad  by  the  IxmIc  they,  &e. 
8.    De  miser,  curialiam.          >  F.  Douaa 
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as  much  need  of  hellebore  as  others.    ^Omedici  mediam 

pertundite  venam.  Read  Lueian's  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he 
esteemed  them ;  Agrippa's  Tract  of  the  vanity  of  Sciences  j 
nay,  read  their  own  works,  their  absurd  tenets,  prodigious 
paradoxes,  et  risum  teneatis  amid  f  You  shall  find  that  of 
Aristotle  true,  nvUum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  de» 
menticB^  they  have  a  worm  as  well  as  others ;  you  shall  find  a 
fantastical  strain,  a  fustian,  a  bombast,  a  vainglorious  humour, 
an  affected  style,  &c,  like  a  prominent  thread  in  an  uneven 
woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works.  And  they 
that  teach  wisdom,  patience,  meekness,  are  the  veriest  diz- 
zards,  hairbrains,  and  most  discontent  ^  '^  In  the  multitude 
of  wisdom  is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom,  increaseth 
sorrow."  I  need  not  quote  mine  author;  they  that  laugh 
and  contemn  others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to 
be  mocked,  are  as  giddy-headed,  and  lie  as  open  as  any  other. 
*Democritus,  that  common  fiouter  of  folly,  was  ridiculous 
himself,  barking  Menippus,  scoffing  Lucian,  satirical  Lucilius, 
Petronius,  Varro,  Persius,  &c.,  may  be  censured  with  the 
rest,  Loripedem  rectus  derideaty  ^thiapem  aUms.  Bale, 
Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Yives,  Kemnisius,  explode  as  a  vast 
ocean  of  obs  and  sols,  school  divinity.  ^  A  labyrinth  of  in- 
tricuble  questions,  unprofitable  contentions,  incredibUem  deK* 
rcUionem,  one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity  be  so  censured, 
sukilis  ^  Scotus  lima  veritaiis^  Occam  trrefragabilis,  cujus  irh 
genium  Vetera  omnia  ingenia  stdwertit,  Sfc.  Baconthrope,  Dr 
Resolutus,  and  Corcidum  TheologiiB^  Thomas  himself,  Doctoi 
"  Seraphicus,  cui  dictavit  Angelus^  SfC.  What  shall  becomt 
of  humanity  ?  Ars  stulia,  what  can  she  plead  ?  What  car 
her  followers  say  for  themselves?  Much  learning,  ''cere' 
diminuit-brum,  hath  cracked  their  sconce,  and  taken  suck 
root,  that  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanalnley  hellebore  itself 
can  do  no  good,  nor  that  renowned  ^  lantern  of  Epictetus,  b} 

I  JuTenal.    "O  Physicians!  open  th«  *Vit.  ejus.  T^nnius.  ^Lndaii 

middle  vein."        s  Solomon.         s  Com-  Ter  miUe  drachmia  olim  empta ;  stadeni 

munia  irriaor  stultitiae.       <  Wit  whither  inde  sapientiam  adipisoetor 
iriltT           s  Scaliger  exercitat.  82A. 
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rhicb  if  anj  man  studied,  he  should  be  as  wise  as  he  was 
But  all  will  not  serve ;  rhetoricians,  in  ostentaHonem  hquaci' 
talis  mtdta  agitant^  out  of  their  volubilitj  of  tongue,  will  tiUk 
much  to  no  purpose,  orators  can  persuade  other  men  what 
they  will,  quo  voluntj  unde  volunt,  move,  pacify,  &c.,  but  can- 
not settle  their  own  brains,  what  saith  TuUy  ?     McUo  indeser* 
tarn  piiidentiamy  quam  loquacem  stitUitiam  ;  and  as  ^  Seneca 
seconds  him,  a  wise  man's  oration  should  not  be  polite  or 
solicitous.     ^  Fabius  esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either 
in  speech,  action,  gesture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves, 
insanos  declamatores  ;  so  doth  Gregory,  Non  mihi  saptt  qui 
sermone,  sed  qui  factis  sapit     Make  the  best  of  him,  a  good 
orator  is  a  turncoat,  an  evil  man,  bonus  orator  pessimus  vir, 
his  tongue  is  set  to  sale,  he  is  a  mere  voice,  as  *  he  said  of  a 
nightingale,  dcU  sine  mente  sonum,  an  hyperbolical  liar,  a 
liatterer,  a  parasite,  and  as  ^  Ammianus  Marcellinus  will,  a 
corrupting  cozener,  one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair 
speeches,  than  he  that  bribes  by  money ;  for  a  man  may  with 
more  facility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by  money,  than  him 
that  deceives  with  glozing  terms  ;  which  made  *  Socrates  so 
much  abhor  and  explode  them.    *  Fracastorius,  a  famous  poet, 
freely  grants  all  poiets  to  be  mad ;  so  doth  '  Scaliger ;  and 
who  doth  not  ?     Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  fa^dt  (He's 
mad  or  making  verses),  Hor.  Sat.  vii.  1,  2,  Insanire  lubet,  t.  e. 
versus  componere,     Virg.  3  £cl ;  So  Servius  interprets  it,  all 
poets  are  mad,  a  company  of  bitter  satirists,  detractors,  or  else 
parasitical  applauders  ;  and  what  is  poetry  itself,  but  as  Aus- 
tin holds,    Vinum  erroris  ah  ebriis  doctorihus  propinatumf 
You  may  give  that  censure  of  them  in  general,  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  once  did  of  Germanus  Brixius's  poems  in  par- 
ticular. 

•*  vehuntur 
In  rate  stnltitise,  sylvam  habitant  Farias.**  ^ 

lEpist.  21,  1,  lib.    Non  oportet  ora-  facere  videtur  qui  oratione  qa&m   qal 

tionem  sapientisesse  politam  aut  solid-  prsetio  quemyis  corrumpit:    nam,  so. 

tarn.       i  Lib.  8.  cap.  18,  multo  anhelitu  &  In  Gorg.  Platonis.  o  In  naugerio. 

Jactatione  furentes  pectus,  frontem  cse-  7  Si  furor  sit  Lyseus,  &c.,  quoties  furit, 

•entes,  &c.  >  Lipsius,  voces  sunt,  furit,  furit,  amans,  bibcno.  et  Poeta,  &c. 

pcseterea  nihil.  *  Lib.  80,  plus  mall  ^  '^They  are  borne  in  the  bark  of  IbUy. 
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Budaeus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civfl 
law  to  be  the  tower  of  wisdom  ;  another  honours  physic,  the 
quintessence  of  nature ;  a  third  tumbles  them  both  down,  and 
sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  Your  super- 
cilious critics,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  curious  anti- 
quaries, find  out  all  the  ruins  of  wit,  ineptiarum  deliciaSy 
amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers ;  ^  Pro  stuUis  habent  nisi 
cdiquid  sufficiant  invenire,  quod  in  aliorum  scriptis  vertant 
vitio,  all  fools  with  them  that  cannot  find  fault ;  they  correct 
others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle  themselves  to  find 
out  how  many  streets  in  Bome,  houses,  gates,  towers,  Ho- 
mer's country,  JEneas's  mother,  Niobe's  daughters,  an  Sap^ 
pho  puUica  juerit  ?  ovum  ^prius  extiterit  an  gallina !  S^Cy 
et  alia  qu€B  dediscenda  essent  scire,  si  sdres,  as  'Seneca 
holds.  What  clothes  the  senators  did  wear  in  Bome,  what 
shoes,  how  they  sat,  where  they  went  to  the  closestool,  how 
many  dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce,  which  for  the  present  for 
an  historian  to  relate,  *  according  to  Lodovic.  Vives,  is  very 
ridiculous,  is  to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stuff,  they 
admired  for  it,  and  as  proud,  as  triumphant  in  the  mean 
time  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  con- 
quered a  province  ;  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mine  of 
gold  ore.  Qttosvis  auctores  absurdis  commentis  suis  per* 
cacant  et  stercorant,  one  saith,  they  bewray  and  daub  a  com- 
pany of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments, 
correctorum  sterqvilinia  *  Scaliger  calls  them,  and  show  their 
wit  in  censuring  others,  a  company  of  foolish  note-makers, 
bumblebees,  dors,  or  beetles,  inter  stercora  vi  plurimum  ver 
santur,  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and  dunghills,  and 
prefer  a  manuscript  many  times  before  the  Grospel  itself, 
^thesaurvm  criticum,  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their 
deleaturs,  alii  legunt  sic,  mens  codex  sic  hahet,  with  then 
postremcB  editiones,  annotation*,  castigations,  &c.,  make  books 
dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  nobody  good,  yet  if  any 

and  dwell  in  the  grove  of  madness."  corrup.  artium.  *  Lib.  2,  in  Aasoniam, 
1  Morus  Dtop.  lib.  11.  «  Macrob.  Satur.  cap.  19  et  82.  «  Edit  7,  Tolam.  J»no 
7, 16.        s  Epist.  16.        *  Lib.  de  causis    Gutero. 
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man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on 
a  sudden,  how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter 
invectives,  what  apologies  ?  ^EpvphiUedes  Job  sunt  ut  mens 
nugce.  But  I  dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with,  or  against 
them,  because  I  am  liable  to  their  lash  as  well  as  others. 
Of  these  and  the  rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I  will 
generally  conclude  they  are  a  kind  of  madmen,  as  '  Seneca 
esteems  of  them,  to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read 
them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own 
lives,  or  teach  us  ingenia  sanarey  memoriam  officiorum  iti" 
gerere,  acjidem  in  rebtis  humanis  retinere^  to  keep  our  wits 
in  order,  or  rectify  our  manners.  Numquid  tihi  demens  vide» 
tttr,  n  ietis  operam  impendent  f  Is  not  he  mad  that  draws 
lines  with  Archimedes,  whilst  his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his 
city  besieged,  when  the  whole  world  is  in  combustion,  or  we 
whilst  our  souls  are  in  danger,  (mors  sequitur^  vita  fugit)  to 
spend  our  time  in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no 
worth  ? 

That  '  lovers  are  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny,  Amare 
timul  et  sapere,  ipsi  Jovi  non  datur,  Jupiter  himself  cannot 
intend  both  at  once. 


4  **  Non  ben&  conveniont,  nee  in  nnft  sede  morantur 
Majestas  et  amor.' 


tf 


TuUy,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied, 
be  could  not  simid  amare  et  sapere,  be  wise  and  love  both 
together.  ^  JEst  orcus  iUe,  ms  est  immedicahilts,  est  rabies 
insana,  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable  disease ;  tm- 
potentem  et  insanam  lihidinem  *  Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent 
and  raging  lust  I  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart;  in  the 
mean  time  let  lovers  sigh  out  the  rest. 

'Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiom,  "most 
women  are  fools,"  •  consilium  fceminis  invalidum  ;  Seneca, 

1  Arifltophanis  Ranis.  s  Lib.  de  Amatorio  est  amor  Insanas.  8  Epist 

beneflcitB.         s  Delirus  et  amens  dicatur  39.  ?  SylvaB  nuptialis.  1. 1^  num.  11. 

amans.    Hor.  Seneca.  <  Ovid.  Met.  Omnes  mulieres  ut  plurimam    8tult» 

''Majesty  and  Love  do  not  agree  'well,  *  Aristotle. 
Qor  dwaU  together."              *  Plutaxoh. 
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men,  be  they  young  or  old ;  who  doubts  it,  youth  is  mad  as 
Eli  us  in  TuUy,  StttUi  adolescenttdiy  old  age  little  better,  deliri 
seneSf  Sfc.  Theophrastus,  in  the  107tli  year  of  his  age, '  said 
he  then  began  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  coepity  and  therefore 
lamented  his  departure.  If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where 
shall  we  find  a  wise  man  ?  Our  old  ones  dote  at  threescore- 
and-ten.  I  would  cite  more  proofs,  and  a  better  author,  but 
for  the  present,  let  one  fool  point  at  another.  '  Nevisanus 
hath  as  hard  an  opinion  of  ■  rich  men,  "  wealth  and  wisdom 
cannot  dwell  together,"  stuUitiam  patiuntur  opes,  *  and  they 
do  commonly  ^  infaJtuare  cor  hominis,  besot  men  ;  and  as  we 
see  it,  "  fools  have  fortune ; "  •  Saptentia  non  inventtur  in 
terra  suaviter  viventium.  For  beside  a  natural  contempt  of 
learning,  which  accompanies  such  kind  of  men,  innate  idle- 
ness (for  they  will  take  no  pains),  and  which  'Aristotle 
observes,  uM  mens  plurima,  ihi  minima  fortuna,  ubi  plurima 
fortuna,  iU  mens  perexigua,  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go 
commonly  together:  they  have  as  much  brains  some  of 
them  in  their  heads  as  in  their  heels;  besides  this  inbred 
neglect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which  should  excolere 
mentem,  polish  the  mind,  they  have  most  part  some  gullish 
humour  or  other,  by  which  they  are  led ;  one  is  an  Epicure, 
an  Atheist^  a  second  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whoremaster  (fit 
subjects  all  for  a  satirist  to  work  upon)  ; 

8  ^  Hie  nnptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hie  pnerorum.** 

One  bnms  to  madness  for  the  wedded  dame; 
Unnatural  lusts  another's  heart  inflame. 

•  one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking ;  another  of  carous- 
ing, horse-riding,  spending ;  a  fourth  of  building,  fighting;  &c^ 
Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo,  Damasippus  hath 

1  DoIoTO  80  dixit  quod  turn  ylta  egred-  ^  Fortnna  nimiiim  qnem  fbyet^  stultum 

eretur.  s  Lib.  1,  num.  11,  sapientia  fkcit.        •  Job.  28.       ^  Majr.  moral,  lib. 

et  diTitiee  vix  simul  poanideri  po<isunt,  2,  et  lib.  1,  sat.  4.       *  Ilor.  lib.  1,  sat.  4- 

I  Tbey  get  their  wisdom  by  eating  pie-  o  Insana  gula  insanas  obstructJones, !« 

erust  some        *  )(fi^(iaTa  TOtg  &i^TOi^  sanum  Tenandi  studium   disoordbi   4* 

yiverai  a^poavvri.    Opes  quidem  mor-  mens.    Virg.  Ma. 
talibus  sunt  amentia.     Thaogols. 
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an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be  talked  of;  ^Heliodorus  the 
Carthaginian,  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scaliger  concludes  of 
them  all,  they  are  Staiuee  erectce  thtUttite,  the  very  statues  or 
pillars  of  folly.  Choose  out  of  all  stories  him  that  hath  been 
most  admired,  you  shall  still  find,  mtdta  ad  laudemy  muUa  ad 
vitupercUionem  magnifica^  as  '  Berosus  of  Semiramis ;  (nnnes 
moriales  miUtid,  triumphis,  divttits,  SfC.^  turn  et  hum,  ccede^ 
eaterisque  mtiis  antecemt,  as  she  had  some  good,  so  had  she 
many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  over- 
taken in  drink ;  Caesar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain- 
glorious, ambitious;  Vespasian  a  worthy  prince,  but  covet- 
ous ;  *  Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  virtues,  so  had  he  many 
vices ;  unam  virtutem  mille  vitia  camCiatUur,  as  Machiavel  of 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I 
will  determine  of  them  all,  they  are  like  these  double  or 
turning  pictures ;  stand  before  which  you  see  a  fair  maid,  on 
the  one  side  an  ape,  on  the  other  an  owl ;  look  upon  them 
at  the  first  sight,  all  is  well,  but  further  examine,  you  shall 
find  them  wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other ;  in 
some  few  things  praiseworthy,  in  the  rest  incomparably 
faulty.  I  will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emulations,  dis- 
contehts,  wants,  and  such  miseries;  let  poverty  plead  the 
rest  in  Aristophanes's  Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad,  ^  They  have 
all  the  symptoms  of  melancholy,  fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  6bc, 
as  shall  be  proved  in  its  proper  place. 

**  Danda  est  Hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris.* 

Misers  make  Anticyra  their  own ; 
Its  hellebore  reserv'd  for  them  alone. 

And  yet  methinks  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they, 

1  Hellodoras   Carthaglnlensis  ad  ex-  suspects.       *  Liyy.    Ingentes   Tirtates, 

tremum  orbis  mrcophafto  teRtamento  me  inffentia  Titia.        *  Hor.    Qulsquis  aixl« 

hie  Juflsi  concUer,  et  tit  Tiderem  an  quis  bitione  mal&  ant  argenti  pallet  amoro 

tnsanior  ad  me  yisendam  usque  ad  haeo  Quisquls  lnrurl&,  tristtquesuperstttlore 

loea  penetraret.    Ortelius  In  Oad.  Per. 
*  If  it  be  hb  «<twk.  which  Gasper  V«i«to« 
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be  of  what  oondition  they  will,  that  bear  a  public  or  private 
purse ;  as  '  Dutch  writer  censured  Richard  the  rich  duke  of 
Cornwall,  suing  to  be  emperor,  for  his  profuse  spending, 
qui  effudit  pecuntam  ante  pedes  principium  EUctorum  siciU 
aquam,  that  scattered  money  like  water ;  I  do  censure  them, 
SttiUa  Anglia  (saith  he)  quce  tot  denariis  sponte  est  privata, 
stuUi  prindpes  Alemani€B,  qui  nohile  Jus  suum  pro  pecunid 
oendiderunt ;  spendthrifts,  bribers,  and  bribe-takers  are  fools, 
and  so  are  'all  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse,  or  spend 
their  moneys  well. 

I  might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious ; 
•  Anttcyras  melior  sorbere  meracas;  Epicures,  Atheists,  Schis- 
matics, Heretics ;  hi  omnes  haherU  tmaginaiionem  kesam  (saith 
Nymannus)  "  and  their  madness  shall  be  evident"  2  Tim. 
iii.  9.  ^  Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  seafaring  men  all  mad ; 
"  the  ship  is  mad,  for  it  never  stands  still ;  the  mariners'  are 
mad,  to  expose  themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers ;  the 
waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual  motion ;  the  winds  are 
as  mad  as  the  rest,  they  know  not  whence  they  come,  whither 
they  would  go ;  and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all  that  go  to 
sea ;  for  one  fool  at  home,  they  find  forty  abroad."  He  was 
a  madman  that  said  it,  and  thou  peradventure  as  mad  to  read 
it.  ^  Fselix  Platerus  is  of  opinion  all  alchemists  are  mad,  out 
of  their  wits ;  ^  Atheneus  saith  as  much  of  fiddlers,  et  musG" 
rum  lusciniaSy  ^  Musicians,  omnes  tibicines  insaniunt ;  uhi 
semd  efflant,  avoht  iUico  mens,  in  comes  music  at  one  ear, 
out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and  vainglorious  persons 
are  certainly  mad  ;  and  so  are  '  lascivious  ;  I  can  feel  their 
pulses  beat  hither ;  horn-mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others  lie 
with  their  wives,  and  wink  at  it 

To  insist  ®  in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  to 

1  Gronica  SlaTonica  ad  annum  1257,  de  fdens*  40  marl    inrenit.     Oaspar   Eqb. 

ei:^u8pecuniajam  incredibilia  dixerunt.  Morofi.           5  Cap.    de    alien,    mentis, 

s  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  >  Dipnosophist.  lib.  8.              ^  Tfbfcioet 

sOrat.  de   imag.  ambitiosus   et  audax  mente  Capti.    Brasm.  Chi.  14,  cer.  7> 

naTiget  Anticyras.      *  Nayis  stulta,  qusB  >  Pro  v.  3D.  Inmna  libido.  Hie  rojro  noo 

oontinno  moTetur;  nautsB  stulti  qui  se  furor  est,  non  eitt  hssc  mentula  demens. 

periculis  exponunt;  aqua  insana  quae  flic  Mart.  ep.  74.  1.  8.           •  Mllle  pueUamra 

flmnit,  &c. :  aSr  jaetatur.  &c. :  qui  marl  «e  puerorum  mlUeJurarei 
OB  oommi^t  BtoUdum  unum  terrft  fta- 
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^reckon  up  ^insarhos  suhstruettones,  iTisanas  labtres,  {nsanum 
Ivxuml  mad  labours,  mad  books,  endeavours,  cairiages,  gross 
ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures ;  tnsanam  gulam^ 
insaniam  vittarum,  inaana  jurgia^  as  TuUj  terms  them,  mad« 
ness  of  villages,  stupend  structures ;  as  those  Egyptian  Pyra- 
mids, Labyrinths  and  Sphinxes,  which  a  company  of  crowned 
asses,  €td  ostentationem  opum^  vainly  built,  when  neither  the 
architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to  what  use  and  pur- 
pose, are  yet  known ;  to  insist  in  their  hypocrisy,  inconstancy, 
blindness,  rashness,  dementem  temeritatem,  fraud,  cozenage, 
malice,  anger,  impudence,  ingratitude,  ambition,  gross  super- 
stition, *  tempora  infecta  et  adulatione  sordtda,  as  in  Tiberius's 
times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend,  parasitical  fawning  and 
eoUoguing,  &c.,  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it  would 
ask  an  expert  Yesalius  to  anatomize  every  member.     Shall 
I  say?     Jupiter  himself,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c.,  doted;    and 
monster-conquering  Hercules  that  subdued  the  world,  and 
helped  others,  could  not  relieve  himself  in  this,  but  mad  he 
was  at  last.    And  where  shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with 
whom,  in  what  province,  city,  and  not  meet  with  Signior 
Deliro,  or  Hercules   Furens,   Masnades,   and   Corybantes? 
Their  speeches  say  no  less.     *  Efungi^  ncUi  homines,  or  else 
they  fetched  their  pedigree  from  those  that  were  struck  by 
Samson  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.      Or  from  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha's  stone^^,  for  durum  genus  sumus,  ^marmorei 
swnus,  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour  too  much  of  the 
stock,  as  if  they  had  all  heard  that  enchanted  horn  of  Astol- 
pbo,  that  English  duke  in  Ariosto,  which  never  sounded  but 
all  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  for  fear  ready  to  make  away 
with  themselves ;  •  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven  in  the  Euxine 
sea  of  Daphnis  tnsana,  which  had  a  secret  quality  to  demen- 
tate ;  they  are  a  company  of  giddy-heads,  afternoon  men,  it 

lUlerestinsaniorhoram?  Hor.  Orfd.  iieinisctilpti.  >  Arianns  periplo  marii 

yirg.  Plin.         s  Plin.  lib.  8S.         >  Taci-  Euxini  portas  ejus  meminit,  et  Oillius, 

tw  3,  Atinal.      *  Ovid.  7,  met.    E  fungis  I.  8,  de  Bosphor.  Thracio  et  launis  insana 

natii  homines  nt  olim  Corinth!  primseyi  quieallatain  convivium  conrlras  omnef 

iUins  loci  arcolie,  quia  stolidi  et  fitui  ftin-  insanil  affecit.     Ouliel.  Stucchius  oom* 

f'»  nati  dicebantar,  idem  et  alibi  dicas.  m^^tit.,  fce. 
iuDian     StradodebajnliSfdemaniiOTO 
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is  Midsummer  moon  still,  and  the  dogdajs  last  all  the  jeai 
long,  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I  then  except  ?  Ulricas 
Huttenus  ^  nemo^  nam  nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit,  Nemo  nasci" 
tur  sine  vitiis,  Orimine  Nemo  carets  Nemo  sorte  sua  vivtt  con- 
tentuSy  Nemo  in  amove  sapit,  Nemo  bonus.  Nemo  sapiens. 
Nemo  est  ex  omni  parte  beatus,  S^c,,*  and  therefore  Nich- 
olas Nemo,  or  Monsieur  Nobody  shall  go  free.  Quid  valeat 
nemo,  Nemo  referre  potest  f  But  whom  shall  I  except  in  the 
second  place  ?  such  as  are  silent,  vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loqui* 
tur ;  *  no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  madness,  than  by 
taciturnity.  Whom  in  a  third  ?  all  senators,  magistrates ; 
for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  conquerors  valiant,  and  so 
are  all  great  men,  non  est  bonum  ludere  cum  diis,  they  are 
wise  by  authority,  good  by  their  office  and  place,  his  licet 
impune  pessimos  esse  (some  say)  we  must  not  speak  of  them, 
neither  is  it  fit ;  per  me  sint  omnia  protinus  alba,  I  will  not 
think  amiss  of  them.  Whom  next  ?  Stoics  ?  Sapiens 
StoicuSj  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  perturbations,  as  *  Plu- 
tarch scoffs  at  him,  ^  he  is  not  vexed  with  torments,  or  burnt 
with  fire,  foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy ;  though 
he  be  wrinkled,  sand-blind,  toothless,  and  deformed ;  yet  he 
is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a  god,  a  king  in  conceit,  though  not 
worth  a  groat"  "  He  never  dotes,  never  mad,  never  sad, 
drunk,  because  virtue  cannot  be  taken  away,"  as  *  Zeno  holds, 
"  by  reason  of  strong  apprehension,**  but  he  was  mad  to  say 
so.  '  AnticyriB  codo  huic  est  opus  out  dolabrd,  he  had  need 
to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his  fellows,  as  wise  as  they  would 
seem  to  be.  Chrysippus  himself  liberally  grants  them  to  be 
fools  as  well  as  others,  at  certain  times,  upon  some  occasions, 
amitti  virtutem  ait  per  ebrietatem,  aut  airibilarium  morbum^  it 

1  Lepidum  poema  sie  inscrlpttini.  tus.      Etsi   rugosus,   senex   edentulas, 

*  **  No  one  is  wiw  at  all  honrs,— no  one  lamus,  defbrmin,  formoRus  tamen,  et  deo 

born  withnnt  foults,— no  one  free  from  simills,  felix,  dives,   rex  nuUias  e^ns, 

crime, — no  one  content  vrSth  his  lot, — no  etsi  denario  non  sit  difpius.           <  lUam 

one  in  love  wise, — no  Rood,  or  wise  man  contendnnt  non  inJuriSl  afflci,  non  insanii, 

perfectly  happy."         s  Stultitiam  simu-  non  inebriari.  quia  virtaa  non  eripltur  ob 

Ktp  non  potes  nisi  taeitumitate.       *  Ex-  constantes  conipiehenaionefl.   Lips.  phys. 

tortus   non   crnctatur,   ambustas    non  Stoic,  lib.  8,  diffl  18.       *  'Camus  Hebuf 

Ueditar,  prostratus  in  Ineta.  non  vind-  epig.  102. 1.  8. 
tur ;  non  fit  oaptivni  ab  hosto  vennnda* 
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may  be  lost  by  drunkenness  or  melancholy,  he  may  be  some* 
times  crazed  as  well  as  the  rest ;  ^  ad  summum  sapiens  nisi 
qttum  pituita  molesta.  I  should  here  except  some  Cynics, 
Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Crates ;  or  to  descend  to 
these  times,  that  omniscious,  only  wise  fraternity  '  of  the 
Bosicrucians,  those  great  theologues,  politicians,  philosophers, 
physicians,  philologers,  artists,  &c.,  of  whom  S.  Bridget, 
Albas  Joacchimus,  Leicenbergius,  and  such  divine  spirits 
have  prophesied,  and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if  at  least 
there  be  any  such  (Hen.  'Neuhusius  makes  a  doubt  of  it, 
^  Yalentinus  Andreas  and  others)  or  an  Ellas  artifex  their 
Theophrastian  master;  whom  though  Libavius  and  many 
deride  and  carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to  be  "  the  *  renewer 
of  all  arts  and  sciences,"  reformer  of  the  world,  and  now  liv- 
ing, for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis,  that  great  patron 
of  Paracelsus,  contends,  and  certainly  avers  •  "  a  most  divine 
man,"  and  the  quintessence  of  wisdom  wheresoever  he  is ;  for 
he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.,  are  all  '  "  betrothed  to  wisdom," 
if  we  may  believe  their  disciples  and  followers.  I  must  needs 
except  Lipsius  and  the  Pope,  and  expunge  their  name  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  fools.  For  besides  that  parasitical  testi- 
mony of  Dousa, 

'*  A  Sole  exoriente  Mseotidas  usque  paludes, 
Nemo  est  qui  justo  se  sequiparare  queat."  * 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  •  humani  generis  quidem 
jKBdagogtLS  voce  et  stylo^  a  grand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor  of 
us  all,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  brags  how  he  sowed  wisdom 
in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Ammonius  the  philosoj»her  some- 
times did  in  Alexandria,  ^cum  humanitate  Uteras  et  sapien- 
tiam  cum  prudentia :  antistes  sapientice,  he  shall  be  Sapicntum 
Octavtis.     The  Pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  ^°his  parats 

1  Hor.      s  Fratres  saoct.  Rosese  cruds.  ingSun  to  the  Mseotid  Lake,  tbere  waa 

*  An  8iut,  quales  (tint,  unde  nomen  illud  not  one  that  could  fairly  he  pat  in  com 
Bacirerint.         *  Turri  Babel.         *  Om-  parison  with  them."  »  Solus  hie  est 
nium  artiam  et  scientiarum  instaurator.  sapiena  alii  Tolitant  velut  umbne.       >  In 

*  Divinas  ille  vir  auctor  notarum  in  epist.  ep.  ad  Balthas.  Moretum.  lo  Rigecti- 
Bog.  Bacon,  ed.  Hambar.  1608.  ^  Sa-  unculae  ad  Patavum.  F«linaB  earn  i«Ii> 
pmtiiB  des^Dflati.       •  **  From  th«  Ris-  quia. 
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oflen  make  him,  a  demi-god,  and  besides  his  holiness  cannot 
eiT,  in  Gathedrd  belike ;  and  yet  some  of  them  have  been 
magicians,  Heretics,  Atheists,  children,  and  as  Platina  saith 
of  John  22.  Etsi  vir  UteratuSj  muUa  atoliditatem  et  kemtatem 
priB  se  ferentia  effit,  stolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingeniij  a  scholar 
•sufficient,  yet  many  things  he  did  foolishly,  lightly.  I  can 
say  no  more  than  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms  to  the 
rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and  as 
Ariosto  feigns  L  34,  kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 

**  Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  ambition,  . 
Some  following  ^  Lords  and  men  of  high  condition. 
Some  in  fair  jewels  rich  and  costly  set, 
Others  in  Poetry  their  wits  forget, 
Another  thinks  to  be  an  Alchemist, 
Till  all  be  spent,  and  that  his  number^s  mist*' 

Convicted  fools  they  are,  mad  men  upon  record ;  and  I  am 
afraid  past  cure  many  of  them,  *  crepunt  ingmnOj  the  symp- 
toms are  manifest,  they  are  all  of  Gotam  parish : 

>''  Qunm  furor  baud  dubius,  qunm  sit  manifesta  phrenesis,** 
(Since  madness  is  indisputable,  since  frenzy  is  obvious,) 

what  remains  then  'but  to  send  for  Lorarios,  those  officers 
to  carry  them  all  together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set 
Rabelais  to  be  their  physician. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  mean  time,  who  I  am  that  so 
boldly  censure  others,  tu  nuHane  hedges  vitia  f  have  I  no 
faults?  *Yes,  more  than  thou  hast,  whatsoever  thou  art 
Nob  numerm  surmis,  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as  foolish,  as 
mad  as  any  one. 

5"  Insanus  vobis  videor,  non  deprecor  ipse, 
Quo  minus  insanus/* 

I  do  not  deny  it,  demens  de  poptdo  dematur.     My  comfort  is, 

1  Magnum   vimm   sequi    est    sapere,  tage.         *  Aliquantulum  taxnen  inde  noA 

some    think ;    others     deslpere.    Catul.  solabor,  quod  unit  cum  multis  et  sapiea- 

•  Plaut.  Menee.        s  In  Sat.  14.         >  Or  tibus  et  celeberrimis  viris  ipse  insipieni 

to  send  for  a  cook  to  the  AntlcyraB  to  sim,  quod  se  Menippus  Luclani  in  Necyo 

make  b«llabon  pottage,  settle-bxaln  pot.  mantia.       &  Petioniiu  in  Cataleot. 
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I  have  more  fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And  though 
I  be  not  so  right  or  so  discreet  as  I  should  be,  jet  not  so 
mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest  me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is 
melancholy,  or  mad,  dotes,  and  eveiy  member  of  it,  I  have 
ended  mj  task,  and  sufRcientlj  illustrated  that  which  I  took 
upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first  At  this  present  I  have  no 
more  to  saj ;  His  sanam  mentem  Democritus,  I  can  but  wisli 
myself  and  them  ia  good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a  better 
mind. 

And  although  for  the  above-named  reasons,  I  had  a  just 
cause  to  undertake  this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular 
species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might  acknowledge  their  im- 
perfections, and  seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss ;  yet  I  have  a 
more  serious  intent  at  this  time  ;  and  to  omit  all  impertinent 
digressions,  to  say  no  more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melan- 
choly, or  metaphorically  mad,  lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition, 
as  stupid,  angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen,  proud,  vain- 
glorious, ridiculous,  beastly,  peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  ex- 
travagant; dry,  doting,  dull,  desperate,  hairbrain,  cfec,  mad, 
frantic,  foolish,  heteroclites,  which  no  new  ^  hospital  can  hold, 
no  physic  help;  my  purpose  and  endeavour  is,  in  the  fol- 
lowing discourse  to  anatomize  this  humour  of  melancholy, 
through  all  its  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordi- 
nary disease,  and  that  philosophically,  medicinally,  to  show 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be 
the  better  avoided.  Moved  thereunto  for  the  generality  of 
it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as  **  Mercu- 
rial is  observes,  "  in  these  our  days ;  so  often  happening," 
saith  ^Laurentius,  "in  our  miserable  times,"  as  few  there 
are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it.  Of  the  same  mind  is  iElian 
Montalius,  *Melancthon,  and  others;  *  Julius  Caesar  Claudi- 
nus  calls  it  the  "  fountain  of  all  other  diseases,  and  so  com- 

» That  I  mean  of  Andr.  Vale.  Apolog.  »  Consult.  88,  adeo  nostris  temporibiu 

manip.  1. 1  et  26,  Apol.        «^aec  affec-  frequenter  ingruit  ut  nullus  fere  ab  ejus 

tio  nostris   temporibus   freqnentissima.  labe  immunis  reperiatur  et  omnium  fere 

»  Cap.  15,  de  Mel.  ♦  De  animo  nostro  merborum  occasio  existat. 

hoo    ssBCulo    morbus     frequentissimos. 

VOI*.  I.  il 
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mon  in  tbis  crazed  age  of  ours,  that  scarce  one  of  a  thousand 
is  free  from  it;"  and  that  splenetic  hypochondriacal  wind 
especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen  and  short  ribs. 
Being  then  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  common,  I  know  not 
wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service,  and  spend  my  time 
better,  than  to  prescribe  means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so 
universal  a  malady,  an  epidemical  disease,  that  so  often,  so 
much  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  overshot  myself  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto 
said,  or  that  it  is,  which  I  am  sure  some  will  object,  too  fan- 
tastical, "  too  light  and  comical  for  a  Divine,  too  satirical  for 
one  of  my  profession,"  I  will  presume  to  answer  with 
*  Erasmus,  in  like  case,  'tis  not  I,  but  Democritus,  Democ- 
ritus dixit ;  you  must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  one's 
own  or  another's  person,  an  assumed  habit  and  name ;  a 
difference  betwixt  him  that  affects  or  acts  a  prince's,  a  phi- 
losopher's, a  magistrate's,  a  fool's  part,  and  him  that  is  so 
indeed ;  and  what  liberty  those  old  satirists  have  had ;  it  is  a 
cento  collected  from  others ;  not  I,  but  they  that  say  it 

*  "  Dixero  si  quid  forte  jocosios,  hoc  mihi  juris 
Cum  veni&  dabis." 

Yet  some  indulgence  I  may  justly  claim, 
If  too  familiar  with  another^s  fame. 

Take  heed,  you  mistake  me  not  If  I  do  a  little  forget 
myself,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  it  And  to  say  truth,  why 
should  any  man  be  offended,  or  take  exceptions  at  it  ? 

"  Licuit,  semperqne  licebit, 
Parcere  personis,  dicere  de  vitiis.*' 

It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  be, 
Tq  speak  of  vice,  but  let  the  name  go  free 

I  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  displeased, 
or  take  aught  unto  himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil 
with  him  that  said  it  (so  did  '  Erasmus  excuse  himself  to 

1  Mor.   Encom.    si   quts   calnmnietur  Tindlcet.  non  habet  qnod  expostulet  cam 

leTius  ease  quam  decet  Theologanif  aut  eo  qui  scriprit,  ipse  si  yolet,  lecam  aftt 

mordaclus   quam   deoeat    Christianum.  injurianif  utpote  sol  proditor,  qui    ' 

>  Uor.  Sat.  4, 1. 1.       *  Epi.  ad  I'orpium  laravit  hoc  ad  m  propzw  portiiMra. 
d0  Bloria.  si  quisplam  oflbndatur  et  sibi 
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Dorpius,  81  parva  licet  componere  tnagnis)  and  so  do  I ;  ^but 
let  him  be  angiy  with  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened 
his  own  faults  in  appl3ring  it  to  himself: "  ^  if  he  be  guilty 
and  deserve  it,  let  him  amend,  whoever  he  is,  and  not  be 
angry.  "  He  that  hateth  coiTection  is  a  fool,"  Pro  v.  xii,  1. 
If  be  be  not  guilty,  it  concerns  him  not ;  it  is  not  my  freencss 
of  speech,  but  a  guilty  conscience,  a  galled  back  of  his  own 
that  makes  him  wince. 

^  Snsptcione  si  quis  errabit  8U&, 

£t  nipiet  ad  se,  quod  erit  commnne  omnium, 
Stultd  nudabit  auimi  consclentiam.**  * 

I  deny  not  this  which  I  have  said  savours  a  little  of  Demoo* 
ritus ;  ^  Qiuimvis  ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat ;  one  may 
speak  in  jest,  and  yet  speak  truth.  It  is  somewhat  tart,  I 
grant  it;  acriora  orexim  excitant  embammata,  as  he  said, 
sharp  sauces  increase  appetite,  '  nee  cibus  ipse  juvat  morsu 
fraiidattts  aceti.  Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I 
ward  all  with  ^  Democritus's  buckler,  his  medicine  shall  salve 
it;  strike  where  thou  wilt,  and  when;  Democritus  dixit, 
Democritus  will  answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow, 
at  idle  times,  about  our  Saturnalian  or  Dyonisian  feasts,  when 
as  he  said,  ntdlum  libertati  periculum  est,  servants  in  old  Rome 
had  liberty  to  say  and  do  what  them  list  When  our  coun- 
trymen sacrificed  to  their  goddess  *Vacuna,  and  sat  tippling 
by  their  Vacunal  fires,  I  writ  this,  and  published  this  olrt/s 
^ev,  it  is  neminis  nihiL  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all 
circumstances  apologize  for  me,  and  why  may  I  not  then  be 
idle  with  others  ?  speak  my  mind  freely  ?  If  you  deny  me 
this  liberty,  upon  these  presumptions  I  will  take  it ;  I  say 
again,  I  will  take  it. 

A  *'  Si  quis  est  qui  dictum  in  se  inclementius 
Ezistimavit  esse,  sic  existimet." 

1  IK  qtds  se  leesnm  clamabit,  ant  con-  hos  ictus  Democriti  ptasrmacos.      *  Riis* 

Rientiam  prodit  8uam,  aut  certe  nietum.  ticorum  dea  preesse  vacaDtibus  et  otiosif 

Phaedr.  lib.  3.    iEsop.  'Fab.  *  If  any  putabatur,  cui  post  laborer  agrirola  sac- 

one  shall  err  through  his  o\ini  suspicion,  riflcabat.    Plin.  1.  8,  c.  12.    Ovid.  1.  6. 

ftnd  shall  apply  to  himself  what  is  com-  Ftist.  Jam  quoque  cum  flunt  antiqusB 

piOQ  to  all,  he  will  foolishly  betray  a  con-  sacra  Vacunse,  ante  Vacunales  stantque 

eioosness  of  guilt.         >  Hor.         ^  Mart,  sedeatque  foeos.    Bosinus.      <>  Ter.  prol 

'  7, 22.  «  Ut  lubet  feriat,  abstergant  Eunuch. 
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If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his 
girdle,  I  care  not!  I  owe  thee  nothing  (Reader),  I  look  for 
no  favour  at  thj  hands,  I  am  independent,  I  fear  not 

No,  I  recant,  I  will  not,  I  care,  I  fear,  I  confess  my  fault, 
acknowledge  a  great  offence, 

"  motos  praestat  componere  flactus." 
(let*8  first  assuage  the  troubled  waves.) 

I  have  overshot  myself,  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  un- 
advisedly, absurdly,  I  have  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And 
now  methinks  upon  a  sudden  I  am  awaked  as  it  were  out  of 
a  dream  ;  I  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a  fantastical  fit,  ranged  up 
and  down,  in  and  out,  I  have  insulted  over,  the  most  kind  of 
men,  abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  myself;  and 
now  being  recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  error,  cry  with 
^  Orlando,  Schrite  me,  pardon  (p  honi)  that  which  is  past,  and 
I  will  make  you  amends  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  I  promise 
you  a  more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  treatise. 

If  through  weakness,  folly,  passion,  '  discontent,  ignorance, 
I  have  said  amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  of  '  Tacitus  to  be  true,  AspertB  facetim  vhi 
nimis  ex  vera  traxere,  acrem  gut  memonam  relinquunt,  a  bitter 
jest  leaves  a  sting  behind  it ;  and  as  an  honourable  man  ob- 
serves, * "  They  fear  a  satirist's  wit,  he  their  memories."  I 
may  justly  suspect  the  worst;  and  though  I  hope  I  have 
wronged  no  man,  yet  in  Medea's  words  I  will  crave  pardon. 

"  Illud  jam  voce  eztrema  peto, 
Ne  si  qua  noster  dubius  effudit  dolor, 
Manennt  in  animo  verba,  sed  melior  tibi 
Memoria  nostri  subeat,  hsBC  irs  data 
Obliterentur  " 

And  in  my  last  words  this  I  do  desire, 
That  what  in  passion  I  have  said,  or  ire, 
May  be  forgotten,  and  a  better  mind 
Be  had  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  find.  ^ 

I  Arioet.  1.  89.  Staf.  68.  s  Ut  enim  ep.  lib.  8.  >  Annal.  15.  «  Str  Fmn 
9X  studiis  gaudinm,  iiic  gtudia  ex  hilarl-  cis  Bacon  ia  his  Essays,  now  TiseoaatSfe 
tate  iNrOTeoiant.    Plinias  Maximo  suo,    Albans. 
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I  earnestly  reqaest  everj  private  man|  as  Scaliger  did  Car- 
dan, not  to  take  offence.  I  will  conclude  in  his  lines,  Si  me 
cogmtmii  haberes,  non  solum  donares  nobis  has  facetiae  nostras^ 
ted  etiam  indignum  duceres,  tarn  humanum  animumy  lene  in- 
gmiumy  vel  minimam  etispicionem  deprecari  oportere.  If  thou 
knewest  my  *  modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily 
pardon  and  forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  miscon- 
ceived. If  hereafler  anatomizing  this  surly  humour,  my 
hand  slip,  as  an  unskilful  'prentice  I  lance  too  deep,  and  cut 
through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart,  or  cut  awry, 
1  pardon  a  rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife,  'tis  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetual  tenor,  and  not  some- 
times to  lash  out ;  difficile  est  Satyram  non  scribere,  there  be 
60  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  perturbations  to  molest,  and 
the  very  best  may  sometimes  err ;  aliqwmdo  bonus  dormital 
Bbmerus  (sometimes  that  excellent  Homer  takes  a  nap),  it 

is  impossible  not  in  so  much  to  overshoot ; opere  in  longo 

fas  est  obrepere  somnum.  But  what  needs  ail  this  ?  I  hope 
there  will  no  such  cause  of  offence  be  given ;  if  there  be, 
^''Nemo  aliquid  recognoscat,  nos  meniimur  omnia.  1*11  deny 
all  (my  last  refuge),  recant  all,  renounce  all  I  have  said,  if 
any  man  except,  and  with  as  much  facility  excuse,  as  he  can 
accuse ;  but  I  presume  of  thy  good  favour,  and  gracious  ac- 
ceptance (gentle  reader).  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and  con- 
fidence thereof,  I  will  begin. 

*  Quod  Piobas  Persli  purypd^  Tff*-  *  Prol.  qner.  Plant.    "  Let  ooC  anj  om 

ginaU  Teteenndia  Penium  fUisse  dicit,  *^^  <>bei)e  things  to  hinueU;  thoy  an  all 

ego,  Ac.       1  Quas  aat  Ineuria  fUdit,  ant  ^^^  flctiona.'* 
homana  panim  eavit  natuia.    Hor. 


.xiiCTOBI  MAL6  FERIATO. 

fu  Tero  cayesis  edico  qaisqnis  es,  ne  temere  sngilles  Anctorem  hnjiuM 
operis,  aut  cavillator  irridena.  Imo  ne  vel  ox  aliorum  consura  tacite  oblo- 
qnaris  (vis  dicam  verbo)  ne  quid  nasutulus  inepte  improbes,  Ait  false  fingas. 
Nam  si  talis  reyer&  sit,  qnalem  pras  se  fert  Junior  Democrittu^  senior!  D^ 
mocrko  saltern  affinis,  aut  ejus  Genium  vel  tantillum  sapiat;  actnm  de  te, 
!ensorem  aequo  ac  delatorem  laget  e  contra  (petulanli  apUne  cum  tU),  %vtf- 
flabit  te  in  jocos,  comminuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  ei  deo  ritui  te  sacrifica- 
bit 

Iternm  moneo,  no  quid  cayillcro,  nedum  DtmocrUtan  Juniorem  conyiciis 
infames,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te  non  male  sentientem:  tu  idem 
andias  ab  amico  cbrdato,  quod  olim  ynlgus  Abderilamm  ah  ^Ulppocratt^ 
concivem  bone  meritum  et  popularem  sunm  Democritum,  pro  insane 
habens.    i^e  tu  DtmocriU  $api8,  gttUii  auiem  ei  imam  Abderitm, 

*  ^  AbderltansD  peetora  plebis  babes.'* 

Hcc  te  pancis  admonitum  yolo  (mal&  feriate  Lector),  abL 


TO  THE  READER  AT  LEISURE. 

Whoever  jou  may  be,  I  caution  you  against  rasbly  defaming  tbe  an- 
thor  of  this  work,  or  cavilling  in  jest  against  him.  Nay,  do  not  silently 
reproach  him  in  consequence  of  others'  censure,  nor  employ  your  wit  in 
foolish  disapproval,  or  false  accusation.  For,  should  Democritus  Junicv 
prove  to  be  what  he  professes,  even  a  kinsman  of  his  elder  namesake,  or 
be  ever  so  little  of  the  same  kidney,  it  is  all  over  with  you ;  he  will  be- 
come both  accuser  and  judge  of  you  in  your  spleen,  will  dissipate  you  in 
jests,  pulverize  you  into  salt,  and  sacrifice  you,  I  can  promise  you,  to  the 
god  of  Mirth. 

I  further  advise  you,  not  to  asperse,  or  calumniate,  or  slander,  Democri- 
tus Junior,  who  possibly  does  not  think  ill  of  you,  lest  you  may  hear  from 
Borne  discreet  friend,  the  same  remark  the  people  of  Abdora  did  from  Hip 
pocrates,  of  their  meritorious  and  popular  fellow-citizen,  whom  they  had 
looked  on  as  a  madman ;  ^  It  is  not  that  you,  Democritus,  that  art  wise 
but  that  the  people  of  Abdera  are  fools  and  ipadmen."  **  You  have  your- 
self an  Abderitian  soul ; "  and  having  just  given  you,  gentle  reader,  those 
few  words  of  admonition,  farewelL 

1  SI  me  comtndrit,  melius  non  tangere  Tiq^tium,  sed  rerum  omnium  receptacu- 

elamo.    Hor.        s  lUppoc.  epist.  Dama-  lum  deprehendf,  ejusque  ingreDium  demi- 

Keto.    Aocenitus  sum  ut  Democritum  ratus  sum.    Abdftritanos  vero  tanquam 

teDquam   insanum  curarem,  sed  post-  non  sanos  accusavi,  veratri  poclone  ipsos 

qoam  eonvani,  non  per  Jovem  desipientiflB  potius  eguisae  dioena.       *  Mart. 


ns^ACLiTB  fleas,  misero  sic  oonvenit  »to, 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
Ride  etiam,  qaantumque  lubet,  Democrite  lide^ 

Non  nisi  vaoa  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  vides. 
Is  flotu,  hie  risu  modo  gaudeat,  unus  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  (nam  lotus  elieu  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  Heraclitis,  milleque  Democritis. 
Nunc  opus  est  (tanta  est  insania)  transeat  omnia 

Mundus  in  Anticyras,  gramen  In  Hellebomm. 


Weep,  0  Heraclitus,  it  suits  the  age, 

Unless  you  see  nothing  base,  nothing  sad. 
Laugh,  0  Domocritus,  as  much  as  you  please, 

Unless  you  see  nothing  either  vain  or  foolish. 
Let  one  rejoice  in  smiles,  the  other  in  tears; 

Let  the  same  labour  or  pain  be  the  office  of  both. 
Now  (for  alas!  how  foolish  the  world  has  become), 

A  thousand  Heraclitus*,  a  thousand  Democritus*  are  reqnirad. 
Now  (so  much  does  madness  prevail),  all  the  world  most  be 

Sent  to  Anticyra,  to  graze  on  HeUebore. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


bidiiraaes, 
•ondder 
Sect.  I. 
Uemb.  1. 


T 
Melancholy 
in  which 
consider 


f  Their 
Caunef. 
5ute.  t 


Or 


Definition, 
Member, 
I  DiTision. 


iLnpnlfliTe;        <  Sin,  oonenpbcenee,  fro. 
Instnunontal;  |  Intemperance,  all  leeond  eaoioi,  fro. 
Of  the  body      J  Bpi'l^n^cal,  as  Plague,  PUca,  fro. 

900,  which  are  J  pn^icular,  as  Gout,  Dropey,  fro. 

In  disposition ;  as  all  perturbatloni, 
OTil  affection,  &c. 


Or 

Of  the  head 
or  mind. 


Or 


Hahits.  as 
Subi.i. 


Dotage. 

Frenzy. 

Madness. 

Ecstiuy. 

Lycanthropia. 

Choreus  sancti  TItl. 

Hydrophobia. 

Pomession  or  obeeaslon  of 

Devils. 
^  Melancholy.    See  ^. 

Its  EqulToeations,  in  Dispodtlon,  Improper,  &e.     Subsect.  6. 
Memb.  2.  f  contained  as  \  n"™****":**  Blood,  Phlqnm,fco. 


Toitsexpli-fBody 

cation,  a         hath      i  or 

digression       parts 

of  anatomy,^  Subs.2.  ^eontalning 

in  which 

observe 

parts  of 

Subs.  I. 


\  Spirits;  vital,  natural,  animaL 

Similar;  spermatical,  or  flesh, 
bones,  nerves,  fro.     Subs.  S. 

Dissimilar;  brain,  heart,  liver, 
&c.     Subs.  4. 


Soal«,d  It.  ft«nlU«,  <!.•«»«;.     «^-5- 


-_  . Subs.  6,  7,  8. 

*"  (  Rational.     Subsect.  9, 10,  IL 

Memb.  8. 

Its  definition,  name,  diflbrence,  Subs.  1. 
The  part  and  parties  aflisctcd,  affectation,  fro.     Subs.  2. 
The  matter  of  melancholy,  natural,  unnatural,  fro.    Subs,  4. 


Spodes,  or 
kinds, 
which  are 


Proper 


as 


Or 


Of  the  head  alone,  Ily- 


f  iS^,-  '::5l!'::S5r»''"«'?'iS-  ««<»-,  •?»?«.=.., 


melancholy. 
,  whole  body. 


with  their  sevetal 


prognostics,  curvs, 


Indefinite;  m  Tjove-melanoholy,  the  sublectof  the  third 
Partition. 


Its  Causes  in  general.     Sect.  2.  A. 

Its  Symptoms  or  signs.     Sect.  8.  B. 

Its  Prognostics  or  indications.     Sect.  4. 

Its  cures;  the  sul^t  of  the  second  Partition. 
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^nopgU  of  the  First  Partition, 


f^- 


A. 

8eet.2. 
Causes  of 
llsUtDcholy 
are  either 


8 


Super* 
natoiaL 


Or 


Natoial. 


As  from  Gk>d  immediately,  or  by  second  eaoses.  Subs.  1 
Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  a  digression  of  tlis 

nature  of  spirits  and  devils.     Subs.  2 
Or  mediately,  by  magicians,  witches.    Suba,  d. 

Primary,  as  stars,  proved  by  aphorisms,  signs  from 
phy8i(^aomy,  metoposoopy,  chiromancy.     Subs.  4. 

Congenite,  i  Old  age,  temperament.  Subs.  6. 
inward       <  Parents,  it  being  an  liereditary  dis 
from  C     ease.  Subs.  6 


Neoeesaiy,  se^  y. 

Nurses,  Subs.  1. 

Education.  ST.  2. 

Terrors,  affrights, 
Subs.Z. 

ScoSs,calumnies, 
bitter  jests,  &i. 

Loss  of  liberty, 
servitude,  im- 
prisonmH,  &  & 

Poverty  and 
want,  SiiUis.  6. 

A  heap  of  other 
acci(lents,death 
of  friends,  loao, 
&c.  Subs.  7. 


Or 


I 


Or 


Outward 
or  adven- 
titious, 
which  are 


f  Evident, 
outward, 
remote,    ad- 
veptitioofl, 
as. 


Or 


Contingent, 
inward,  an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Memb.  6. 
Sect.  2. 


a 

O 

w 


Fa^rtleuiar  to  tbe  three  species.    See  Q. 


la 

In  wliioh  the  body 
worlcs  on  the  mind, 
and  this  malady  is 
caused  by  precedent 
diseases;  as  agues, 
pox,  &c.  or  tern  pera- 
ture  innate,  Subs.l. 

Oc  by  particular  parts 
distempered,  as 
bnun,  heart,  spleen, 
liver,me^ntery,  py> 
lorus,  stomach,  &c 
Subs.% 


n. 

Particular 
sanses. 
Sect.  2. 
atittnb  o. 


Of  head   Mel- 
ancholy are, 
Subs.^ 


lawftid    * 


or 


Outward 


Of  hypochon- 
driaou,  or 
windy    Uslan-, 
choly  are. 

Over  all  the 
body  are, 
I  Subs.  6. 


Inward 

or 

Outward 
Inward 

or 
,  Outward. 


Innate  humour,  or  from  distemperaturs 

adust. 
A  hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 
Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 
,  Fumes  arising  from  tlie  stomach,  fre. 

'  Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 
A  blow  on  the  head. 
Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlle, 

onionsjhot  bath8,overmuah  waking,ftQ. 
Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study, 

velMment  labour,  fro. 
Passions,  perturbations,  &e. 

'  De&ult  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomach, 

mesentery,  miseraic  veins,  liver,  he. 
Months  or  hemorrhoids  stopped,  or  any 
other  ordinary  evacuation. 
• '  Those  six  non-natural  things  abused- 

!  Liver  distempered,  stopped,  over-Lot,  apt 
to  engender  melancholy,  temperature 
innate. 

Bad  diet,  suppression  of  hemorrhoids, 
&c.,  and  such  evacuations,  passions, 
cares,  &o.,  those  six  non-natihnd  thinci 
abused  ' 


f 


S^nopsU  of  the  First  PartUion. 
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fDiet 
oflfend- 
iDgin 


mij 


those 

dz 

noa- 

B»tanU 

things, 

which 

are, 

Sttt.2. 

Memb. 

S. 


Sub- 
stance 


Herbs, 

Fish, 

&e. 


Bread;  eoane  and  black,  fro. 
Drink ;  thick,  thin,  sour,  &e. 
Water  ancleaa,  milk,  oit,  Tinegar,  wine,  sp  eea,  8te. 

(Parts;  heads,  feet,  eatriils,  fkt,  Dace  n,blood,  ko 
Kinda  l^*^^*  PO'k,  TeDL<K>n,  lianie,  goata,  pl^ 
'  (     eODB,  peacocks,  ft>n-fowl,  &c. 
'  Of  fish ;  all  shetl-flsh,  hard  and  slimy  llsh,  fro. 
Of    herbs:     poise,  cabbage,   melona,    garlio, 
oniooa,  &c. 
{  All  roots,  raw  firnito,  hard  and  windy  meats. 
Quail-   r  Preparing,  dressing,  sharp  saaoes,  salt  meats,  ladorata, 
ty,a«in  (     soused,  fried,  broiled,  or  made  (ushes,  &e. 
On&n    V  I>iM>rder  in  eating,  immoderate  eating,  or  at  anseason- 
tttT^"   <     able  times,  frc,  Subs.  2. 
^'      (  Custom ;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  fro..  Subs.  8. 
Retention     and  i  Oostiveness,     hot    baths,    sweating,     issues     stopped, 
eyacuation,      <     Venus  in  excess,  or  in  delbct,  phlebotomy,   pui^ng, 
Subs.  4.  (     frc. 

Air;  hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  durk,  thick,  ibggy,  moorish,  frc,  Subs.  6. 
Exercise,  ( Unseasonable,  ezoessire,  or  defective,  of  body  or  mind,  aolita* 
Subs.  6.   (     riness,  idleness^  a  life  out  of  action,  frc. 

>le,  inordinate,OTermuch,  OTerlittle,fro.  Ai6f.7. 
Sorrow,  cause  and  Sjrmptom,  Subs.  i.  Fear, 
cause  and  symptom,  Subs.  6.  Shame,  r^ 
pulse,  disgrace,  frc,  Subs.  6.  Bnyy  and 
malice.  Subs.  7.  Emulation,  hatred,  tsc 
tion,  desire  of  revenge.  Subs.  8     Anger  a 


Sleep  and  waking,  a 


Memb.  3,  Sect.  2. 
Passions  and 
perturbations  of 
the  mind. 
Subs.  2.     With 
a  digression  of 
the  force  of 
imagination. 
Subs.  2,  and  di- 
Tision  of  passions 
.into,  Subs.  8. 


Irascible 


or 


concu- 
piscible. 


cause.  Subs.  9.  Discontents,  cares,  misei^ 
ies,  frc.  Subs.  10. 
Vehement  desires,  ambition,  Subs.ll.  Got- 
etousness,  i^tXapyvplav,  Subs.  12.  Lots 
of  pleasures,  gaming  in  ejceess,  frc,  SiAs. 
13.  Desire  of  praise,  pride,  vainglory,  frc, 
Sida.  14.    Lore  of  learning,  study  m  ex- 


cess, with  a  digpression 

the 


of  the 
muses 


misery  of 
are  melan- 


B. 

8ymp- 

toouof 

melan- 

ehcly 

are 

dthn  ' 

ftcf.  & 


Bcholani,  and   why 
choly,.5uA5.  15. 

'  Body,  as  ill  digestion,  crudity,  wind,  dry  brains,  hard  belly,  thick  blood, 
much  waking,  heaTiness  and  palpitation  of  heart,  leaping  in  many 
places,  frc.  Subs.  1. 

(  Common  (  Fear  and  sorrow  without  a  just  cause,susp{cion  Jealousy, 

to  all  or   I  discontent,  solitariness,  irksomeness,  continual  coglta- 

most.        (   tions,  restless  thoughts,Tain  imaginations,  8te.^Subs.2. 

Celestial  influences,  as  ^j  '^  d'^  ^^m  P^^^  of  tlM  body, 

heart,  brain,  spleen,  stomach,  frc. 

Sanguine  are  merry  still,  laughing,  pleasant, 
or         Or,  meditating  on  plays,  women,  muiic,  fre. 

Phlegmatic,  slothful,  dull,  heavy,  frc 
Choleric,  furious,  impatient,  subject  to  hear 

and  see  strange  apparitions,  frc 
Black,  solitary,  sad;  they  think  they  are  be* 
witched,  dead,  fro. 
Or  mixed  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or  not  adust, 
infinitely  Taried,  frc 


•§ 


Particu- 
lar to 
private 
persons, 
accord- 
ing to 
Subs.Z,^. 


Ha- 

mours 


Their  several 
customs,  con- 
ditions, incli- 
nations, disci- 
pline, fro. 

Continuance 
of  time  as  the 
humour  Is  in- 
tended or  re- 
mitted, frc 


Simple,  or  as  it  is  mixed  with  oi 
qppstittUy  frc,  so  the  qrmptoms  are  various^ 


Ambitious,  thinks  himself  a  king,a  lord; 
covetous.runs  on  his  money;  lascivious, 
on  his  mistress;  religious,  hath  revela- 
tions, yiaions,  is  a  prophet,  or  troubled 
in  mind;  a  scholar,  on  his  book,  frc 
Pleasant  at  flr8t,hardly  discerned;  after- 
wards harsh  ft  intolerable,  if  Inveterate. 

three  degrw..     \s.  E^lojltmn. 
By  fits,  or  continuate,  as  the  object 
varies,  pleasing  or  dLipleasing. 
ker  diseaises,   apoplexies,  gout,  oamiiitf 
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Synapsis  of  the  First  Partition. 


Partloular 
symptomB  to 
the  three  dis- 
tinct speciea. 
Seet.Z. 
Mtmb,% 


C. 

PfOguosttai 
•r  melancholy. 
Sect.  A, 


Heftd  mel- 

ancholy. 

SuUA, 


or 


Hypo- 
chondria- 
cal or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
Subs.  2. 


1 


In  body 


or 


Orer  all 
the  body. 
Subs,^ 

Symptoms 
mind,  & 


A  reason 
of  these 
symp- 
toms. 
Mtmb,  8. 


Tending  to  good,  as 


Tending  to  orU,  as 


Headache,  binding  and  heaylness,  TertfgOi 

lightness,  singing    of  the   ears,  muck 

In  body    •       waking,  fixed  eyes,  high  colour,  red  eyes. 

hard  belly,  dry  body ;  no  great  sign  or 

melancholy  in  the  other  parts. 

I  Continual  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  discon- 
tent, superfluous  cares,  solicitude,  anxie- 
ty, perpetual  cogitation  of  such  toys  they 
are  possessed  with,  thoughts  lilce  dreams. 

Wind,  rumbling  in  the^gpits,  bellyache,  heat 
in  the  bowelSjConyulsions.crudities,  short 
wind,  sour  and  sharp  oelchings.  cold 
sweat,  pain  in  the  left  side,  suffocation, 
palpitation,  heaviness  of  the  beart,8inging 
in  the  ears,  much  spittle,  and  moist,  &o. 

r  Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxie- 
In  mind  J     ^^^  ^*    Lascivious  by  reason  of  much 
1     wind,  troublesome  dreams,  affected  by 
\    fits,  &c. 

e  Blaclc,  most  part  lean,  broad  veins,  gross. 
In  body    3     thiclc  blood,  their  hemorrhoids  common- 

or       '     ly  stopped,  &c. 
In  mind    i  'earAil,  sad,   solitary,  hate  light,  averM 

I     from  company,  fearful  dreams,  &e. 

of  nuns*,  maids',  and  vridows'  melancholy,  in  body  and 

0. 

'  Why  they  are  so  fearfttl,  sad,  suspicions  without  a 
cause,  why  solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty, 
why  they  suppose  they  hear  and  see  strange  voices, 
visions,  apparitions. 

Why  they  prophesy,  and  speak  strange  languages; 
whence  comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions, 
cold  sweat,  heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca, 
fearful  dreams,  much  waking,  prodigious  fantasies. 

Morphew,  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  &e. 
Black  jaundice. 

If  the  hemorrhoids  voluntarily  open. 
If  varices  appear. 

Leanness,  dryness,  hollow-eyed,  fcc. 

Inveterate  melancnoly  is  incurable. 

If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epilepsy, 

apoplexy,  dotage,  or  into  blindness. 
If  hot,  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent 

death. 

The  grievousness  of  this  above  all  other 
dis^ises. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  grievous 
than  those  of  the  body. 

Whether  it  be  lawftil,  in  this  case  of  mel- 
ancholy, fbr  a  man  to  offer  violence  to 
himself.    Neg. 

How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man  oflforing 
violence  to  himself,  is  to  be  censured 


Corollaries  sad  ques- 
tions. 


THE  FIEST  PARTITION, 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


MatCs  Excellency y  FaU,  Miseries,  Infirmities  ;  The  causes  of 

them* 

MasrCs  ExceHency.']  Man,  the  most  excellent  and  noble 
creature  of  the  world,  ^  the  principal  and  mightj  work  of 
God,  wonder  of  nature,"  as  Zoroaster  calls  him;  audacis 
naturtE  tmractdum,  ^  the  ^  marvel  of  marvels,"  as  Plato ; 
"the*  abridgment  and  epitome  of  the  world,"  as  Plinj; 
Microcosmus,  a  little  world,  a  model  of  the  world,  'sover- 
eign lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the  world,  sole  commander 
and  governor  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose  empire  they 
are  subject  in  particular,  and  yield  obedience ;  far  surpassing 
all  the  rest,  not  in  body  only,  but  in  soul ;  ^  Imaginis  Imago, 
•created  to  Grod's  own  •image,  to  that  immortal  and  incor- 
poreal substance,  with  all  the  faculties  and  powers  belonging 
nnto  it ;  was  at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy,  '  "  created 
afVi»r  God  in  true  holiness  and  righteousness;"  Deo  con" 
gruens,  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Para- 
dise to  know  Grod,  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  to  do  his  will, 

1  Ma^um  mincQlttm.  *  Mundi  Imago,  sic  in  homine  Dei.  ^  Gen.  1. 

•idtoine,  natune  deUcise.      *  Finis  rerrnn  >  Imago  mundi  in  corpora,  IM  in  aninift. 

omniam,  cai  sublunaria  serrfant.    Seal-  Exemplumque  del  quiflqa^  att  in  imagina 

k.  aurcit.  865,  aoc.  8.  Vales,  de  sacr.  parva.        '  Eph.  iy.  24. 
niiL  e.  6.        *  Ut  in  numismate  CsBsaria 
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Ut  diis  consimiles  parturicU  deos  (as  an  old  poet  saith)  tc 
propagate  the  church. 

Man's  FaU  and  Misery.']  But  this  most  noble  creature, 
Jleu  tristis,  et  lackrymosa  commtUatio  (^  one  exclaims)  O  piti- 
ful change !  is  fallen  from  that  he  was,  and  forfeited  his 
estate,  become  miserabilis  homtmcio,  a  cast-awaj,  a  caitifi^ 
one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be 
considered  in  his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and  so 
much  obscm*ed  by  his  fall  that  (some  few  relics  excepted) 
he  is  inferior  to  a  beast,  '  "  Man  in  honour  that  understandeth 
not,  is  like  unto  beasts  that  perish,"  so  David  esteems  him ; 
a  monster  by  stupend  metamorphosis,  *  a  fox,  a  dog,  a  hog, 
what  not  ?  Qtumtum  mtUcUus  ah  iUo  ?  How  much  altered 
from  that  he  was ;  before  blessed  and  happy,  now  miserable 
and  accursed ;  ^  ^  He  must  eat  his  meat  in  sorrow,"  subject 
to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kind  of  calamities. 

A  Description  of  Melancholy.']  *  "  Great  travail  is  created 
fbr  all  men,  and  an  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from 
the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their  mother^s  womb,  unto  that 
day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things.  Namely,  their 
thoughts,  and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of 
things  they  wait  for,  and  the  day  of  death.  From  him  that 
sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne,  to  him  that  sitteth  beneath  in 
the  earth  and  ashes ;  from  him  that  is  clothed  in  blue  silk 
and  weareth  a  crown,  to  him  that  is  clothed  in  simple  linen. 
Wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and  fear  of  death,  and 
rigour,  and  strife,  and  such  things  come  to  both  man  and 
beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly."  AH  this  befalls  him 
in  this  life,  and  peradventure  eternal  misery  in  the  life  to 
come. 

Imptdsive  Cattse  of  Man's  Misery  and  Infirmities.']  Tlie 
impulsive  cause  of  these  miseries  in  Man,  this  privation  of 
destruction  of  God's  image,  the  cause  of  death  and  diseases, 
of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of  our 

1  PalantoTlni.  «  Pgal.  xHx.  20.    Chrys.  28,  Gen.        ♦  Gen.  HI.  18.        •  ■»- 

«  Laacivil   superat   equum,   impudcntia    clua.  iv.  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  8. 
eanem,    astu    Tulpem,    furore    leonem. 
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irst  parent  Adam,  ^in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the 
deril's  instigation  and  allurement.  His  disobedience,  pride, 
ambition,  intemperance,  incredulity,  curiosity ;  from  whence 
proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  general  corruption  of  man- 
kind, as  from  a  fountain  flowed  all  bad  inclinations  and  actual 
transgressions  which  cause  our  several  calamities  inflicted 
upon  us  for  our  sins.  And  this  belike  is  that  which  our 
&bulous  poets  have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the  tale  of  ^  Pan- 
dora's box,  which  being  opened  through  her  curiosity,  fiUed 
the  world  full  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity 
ak>ne,  but  those  other  crying  sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these 
several  plagues  and  miseries  upon  our  heads.  For  Ubi  pee- 
eaium,  ihi  proceUa^  as  •  Chrysostom  well  observes.  *  "  Fools 
by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their  iniqui- 
ties, are  afflicted.  *  Fear  cometh  like  sudden  desolation,  and 
destruction  like  a  whirlwind,  affliction  and  anguish,"  because 
they  did  not  fear  God,  •  "  Are  you  shaken  with  wars  ?  "  as 
Cyprian  well  urgeth  to  Demetrius, "  are  you  molested  with 
dearth  and  famine  ?  is  your  health  crushed  with  raging  dis- 
eases ?  is  mankind  generally  tormented  with  epidemical  mal- 
adies ?  'tis  all  for  your  sins,"  Hag.  i.  9,  10 ;  Amos  i. ;  Jer. 
vii.  God  is  angry,  punisheth  and  threateneth,  because  of 
&eir  obstinacy  and  stubbornness,  they  will  not  turn  unto 
him.  '  "  If  the  earth  be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain,  if  dry 
and  squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit,  if  your  fountains  be  dried  up, 
your  wine,  corn,  and  oil  blasted,  if  the  air  be  corrupted,  and 
men  troubled  with  diseases,  'tis  by  reason  of  their  sins;" 
which  like  the  blood  of  Abel  cry  loud  to  Heaven  for  ven- 
geance, Lam.  V.  15.  "  That  we  have  sinned,  therefore  our 
hearts  are  hea^^-,"  Isa-  lix.  11,  12.  "We  roar  like  bears, 
and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  &c,  for  our  sins  and 

1  Gen.  iii.  17.  *  nia  cadens  tegmen  fhini^tiir,  qa6d  humanam  genuM   Ivia 

nuinibiis  decasrit^et  una  perniciem  im-  populatione  rastatur;  ob  peeeatum  om- 

mUit  miseris  mortalibusatram.    Ileaiod.  nia.    Cypr.  7  Si  raro  desuper  pIuTia 

1,  oper.  >  Horn.  6,  ad  pop.  Antioch.  deseendat,  gi  terra  situ  pulyeris  squalleat, 

<  Psal.  cTii.  17.       ^  Pro.  i.  27.        •  Qudd  si  rix  iejumtM  et  pallidas  herlms  RteriUl 

tntem  crebrins  bella  concutiant,  qu6d  gleba  prod  neat,  si  tarboTineamdebillcet* 

•teriliCas  et  fiunes  solicitudinem  cumu-  fcc.    Oypr. 
lent,  quod  gseTiehtibu*  oMirbto  talefeudo 
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trespasses."  But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  bear  or  to  take 
notice  of,  Jer.  ii.  30.  "  We  are  smitten  in  vain  and  receive 
no  correction  ; "  and  cap.  v.  3.  *'  Thou  hast  stricken  them, 
but  they  have  not  sorrowed ;  they  have  refused  to  receive 
correction ;  they  have  not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent, 
but  they  have  not  turned  to  him,"  Amos  iv.  ^  Herod  <iould 
not  abide  John  Baptist,  nor  '  Domitian  endure  ApoUonius  to 
tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice,  incest, 
adultery,  and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours  as 
a  concomitant  cause  and  principal  agent,  is  God's  just  judg- 
ment in  bringing  these  calamities  upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  I 
say,  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfy  God's  wrath.  For  the  law 
requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  lai^e, 
Deut.  xxviii.  15.  *^  If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep 
his  commandments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses  shall 
come  upon  them.  '  Cursed  in  the  town  and  in  the  field,  &c. 
*  Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  &c.  •  The  Lord  shall  send 
thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickedness."  And  a 
little  after,  •  "  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of 
Egypt,  and  with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch,  and  thou  canst 
not  be  healed.  ^With  madness,  blindness,  and  astonishing 
of  heart"  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  ii.  9,  '^  Tnbulation  and 
anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil."  Or  else 
these  chastisements  are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation, 
to  exercise  and  try  our  patience  here  in  this  life,  to  bring  us 
home,  to  make  us  to  know  Grod  ourselves,  to  inform  and 
teach  us  wisdom.  •  '*  Therefore  is  my  people  gone  into 
captivity,  because  they  had  no  knowledge ;  therefore  is  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  and  he  hath 
stretched  out  his  hand  upon  them."  He  is  desirous  of  our 
salvation.  ^Nostrce  sahUis  avidus,  saith  Lemnius,  and  for 
that  cause  pulls  us  by  the  ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  mind 

1  Mat.  xiy.  8.         *  Philwtratuii,  lib.  8,  Deus  quos  diUgf t,  ca«tlg&t.      <  Isa.  ▼.  18| 

Tit.  ApoUonii.    Injustitiam  ^ug,  et  scele-  verse  16.        '  Nostne  salutls  avidiu  cod- 

ratas  nuptias,  et  coBtera  qu»  pneter  ra-  tinenter  aures  velieat,  ae  calamitate  la- 

tionem  fiscerat,  morborum  causas  dixit,  binds  nos  exeroet.    Loviniu  Loom.  1  8, 

<16.      «1S.      6  20.      •  Verse  27.     7  28.  e.  29,  de  occult,  nat.  mir. 
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of  our  duties :  **  That  they  which  erred  might  have  under- 
standing, (as  Isaiah  speaks  xxix.  21,)  and  so  to  be  reformed.* 
I  am  afflicted,  and  at  the  point  of  death,"  so  David  confess- 
eth  of  himself,  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  9,  15.  "  Mine  ejes  are 
sorrowful  through  mine  affliction ; "  and  that  made  him  turn 
unto  Grod.  Great  Alexander  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pros- 
perity, by  a  company  of  parasites  deified,  and  now  made  a 
god,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remembered  tliat 
he  was  but  a  man,  and  remitted  of  his  pride.  In  morbo  recol' 
Ugit  sii  onimtA,*  as  ^  Pliny  well  perceived ;  ^  In  sickness  the 
mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with  judgment  surveys  itself,  and 
abhors  its  former  courses ; "  insomuch  that  he  concludes  to 
his  friend  Marius,  *  ^  that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philosophy, 
if  we  could  so  continue,  sound,  or  perform  but  a  part  of  that 
which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sick."  Whoso  is  wise  then, 
will  consider  these  things,  as  David  did  (Psal.  cxliv.,  verse 
last) ;  and  whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use  of  it  If 
he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity,  seri- 
ously to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that  malady,  mis- 
ery, this  or  that  incurable  disease  is  inflicted  upon  him ;  it 
may  be  for  his  good,  '  sic  expedit,  as  Peter  said  of  his  daugh- 
ter's ague.  Bodily  sickness  is  for  his  soul's  health,  periissei 
nisi  periissetj  had  he  not  been  visited,  he  had  utterly  per- 
ished ;  for  *  "  the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even 
as  a  father  doth  his  child  in  whom  he  delighteth."  If  he  be 
safe  and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
infirmity ;  *  et  cut 

^  Gratia,  forma,  yaletndo  contingat  abnnd^ 
Et  mundns  victus,  non  deficiente  crumenft.*' 

"  And  that  he  have  grace,  beauty,  favour,  health, 
A  cleanly  diet,  and  abound  in  wealth/* 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that 

*  Vezacio  d&t  intelteetum.    Isa.  xxviii.  languoris  non  ram  memor  hnjns  amoilB. 

19.   In  aickness  the  mind  recollects  itself.  3  Summum  earn  totius  philoflophiae.  ut 

'  lib.  7.  Cum  judicio,  mores  et  facta  re-  tales  esse  perseTeremus.  qualea  nos  fntu- 

cognoseit  et  se  intnetar.    Dnm  frro  lao-  ros  erce  infirmi  profltemur.      *  Petrarch. 

ffOflntn,  tno  relic^nip  amomra.    Ezpan  *  Prov.  iii.  12.       »  Hor.  Bpia.  lib.  1,  4. 

VOL.  I.  W 
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caveat  of  Moses,  ^  ^  Beware  that  he  do  not  foi^t  the  Lord 
his  God ;  ^  that  he  be  not  puffed  up,  but  acknowledge  them 
to  be  his  good  gifls  and  benefits,  and  * ''  the  more  he  hath,  to 
be  more  thankful,''  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them 
igright. 

Instrumental  Causes  of  our  Infirmities.']  Now  the  instni!- 
mental  causes  of  these  our  infiimities,  are  as  diverse  as  the 
infirmities  themselves ;  stars,  heavens,  elements,  &c.  And 
all  those  creatures  which  Grod  hath  made,  are  armed  against 
sinners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves,  and 
that  they  are  now  many  of  them  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in 
their  nature,  but  our  corruption,  which  hath  caused  it.  For 
from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  they  have  been 
changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of  stars  altered, 
the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now  ready  to 
offend  us.  ^^  The  principal  things  for  the  use  of  man,  are 
water,  fire,  iron,  salt,  meal,  wheat,  honey,  milk,  oil,  wine, 
clothing,  good  to  the  godly,  to  the  sinners  turned  to  eviV' 
Ecclus.  xxxix.  26.  "•  Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  dearth, 
all  these  are  created  for  vengeance,"  Ecclus.  xxxix.  29.  The 
heavens  threaten  us  with  their  comets,  stars,  planets,  with 
their  great  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions,  quartiles,  and 
such  unfriendly  aspects.  The  air  with  his  meteors,  thunder 
and  lightning,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tern- 
pests,  unseasonable  weather;  from  which  proceed  dearth, 
famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases,  consum- 
ing  infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cairo  in  Egypt,  every  third 
year,  (as  it  is  related  by  ^  Boterus,  and  others)  300,000  die 
of  the  plague ;  and  200,000,  in  Constantinople,  every  fifth 
or  seventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  earth  ten*ify  and 
oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  fre- 
quent in  '  China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallowing 
up  sometimes  six  cities  at  once  ?  How  doth  the  water  rage 
with  his  inundations,  irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities, 

1  Deut.  TiU.  11.    Qui  stat  Tideat  ne    debitox«m  fliteri.  *  Botenu  de  Ini*. 

«adat.  •  Quanto  majoribus  benefldis  nrbium.  •  Lege  hist,  nlatioaem  Lod. 
%  Dm  enmulatar,  tanto  obUntioiram  m    Fi«tod>  rabos  Japooleis  mH  voaam  IBM 
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villages,  bridges,  &c.,  besides  shipwrecks ;  whole  islands  are 
sometimes  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  all  their  inhabitants 
in  ^Zealand,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent 
drowned,  as  the  '  lake  Erne  in  Ireland  ?  '  Nihilque  prtster 
arcium  cadavera  patenti  cemtmus  freto.  In  the  fens  of 
Friesland  ]230,  bj  reason  of  tempests,  ^the  sea  drowned 
muka  hormnum  miRia,  et  jvmenta  sine  nttmero,  all  the  coun- 
try almost,  men  and  cattle  in  it  How  doth  the  fire  rage, 
tltat  merciless  element,  consuming  in  an  instant  whole  cities  ? 
What  town  of  any  antiquity  or  note  hath  not  been  once, 
again  and  again,  by  the  fury  of  this  merciless  element,  de- 
fused, ruinated,  and  leil  desolate?    In  a  word, 

s  "  Ignis  pepercit,  unda  mergit,  aeris 
Vis  pestilentis  asqnori  ereptnm  necat, 
Bello  snperstes,  tabidus  morbo  perit.** 

"  Whom  fire  spares,  sea  doth  drown;  whom  sea, 
Pestilent  air  doth  send  to  clay ; 
Whom  war  *scapes,  sickness  takes  away." 

To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are 
at  deadly  feud  with  men  ?  Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  Some 
with  hoofs,  horns,  tusks,  teeth,  nails;  How  many  noxious 
Rerpents  and  venomous  creatures,  ready  to  offend  us  mth 
stings,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us  ?  How  many  pernicious 
fishes,  plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,  &c.,  could  I  reckon 
up  on  a  sudden,  which  by  their  very  smell  many  of  them, 
touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not  death  itself? 
Some  make  mention  of  a  thousand  several  poisons ;  but  these 
are  but  trifles  in  respect  The  greatest  enemy  to  man,  is 
man,  who  by  the  devil's  instigation  is  still  ready  to  do  mis- 
chief, his  own  executioner,  a  wolf,  a  devil  to  himself,  and 
others.  *  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least  should 
be,  members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord,  and  yet  no 
fiend  can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man 

I  Ouicciard.  dmcrlpt.  Belg.  anno  1421.  the  open  sea.  *  Hnnster.  I.  8.  Cos. 

*  Oiraldus  Cambxens.       3  Janus  Douaa,  cap.  462.         ^  Buchanan.    Baptist. 

3p- lib.  If  car.  10.    And  ire  perceive  noth-  •  Homo  homliil  lupus,  honao  homini  d» 

rag,  easeept  the  dead  bodies  of  cities  in  mou. 
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doth  another.     Let  me  not  fall  therefore  (saith  David,  when 

wars,  plague,  famine  were  offered)  into  the  hands  of  men« 

merciless  and  wicked  men : 

*  **  Vix  stmt  homines  hoc  nomine  digni, 
Qnkmqne  lupi,  ssevse  plus  feritatis  habent/' 

We  can  most  part  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and 
likely  avoid  them ;  Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers 
foretell  us  ;  Earthquakes,  inundations,  ruins  of  houses,  con- 
suming fires,  come  bj  little  and  little,  or  make  some  noise 
beforehand ;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries  and  vil- 
lanies  of  men  no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed 
enemies  from  our  cities,  by  gates,  walls,  and  towers,  defend 
ourselves  from  thieves  and  robbers  by  watchfulness  and 
weapons ;  but  this  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  en- 
deavours, no  caution  can  divert,  no  vigilancj  foresee,  wo 
have  so  many  secret  plots  and  devices,  to  mischief  one 
another.    . 

Sometimes  by  the  devil's  help  as  magicians,  ^ witches:^ 
sometimes  by  impostures,  mixtures,  poisons,  stratagems,  sin- 
gle combats,  wars,  we  hack  and  hew,  as  if  we  were  ad  inter-' 
necianem  natij  like  Cadmus's  soldiers  bom  to  consume  one 
another.  '  Tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  a  hundred  and 
two  hundred  thousand  men  slain  in  a  battle.  Besides  all 
manner  of  tortures,  brazen  bulls,  racks,  wheels,  strappadoes, 
guns,  engines,  &c.  *  Ad  unum  corpus  humanum  snppUcia 
plura,  quam  membra :  We  have  invented  more  torturing  in- 
struments than  there  be  several  members  in  a  man's  body, 
as  Cyprian  well  observes.  To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own 
parents  by  their  offences,  indiscretion  and  intemperance,  are 
our  mortal  enemies.  •  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  They  cause  our 
grief  many  times,  and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevi- 
table infirmities ;  they  torment  us,  and  we  are  ready  to  injure 
our  posterity; 

•  Orld.  de  Trist  I.  5,  Eleg.  8.         i  Bflaeent  aooDlte  nofWMS.  sUb.  3  MpM 

S,  ad  Donatum.       >  Eawh.  xrlil.  2. 
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1 "  mox  dahiri  progeniem  Titiosiorem.** 

^  And  yet  with  crimes  to  as  unkDowo, 
Our  sons  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own." 

and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  ^  Paul  foretold,  is  still 
like  to  be  the  worst.  We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by 
kind,  but  far  worse  by  art,  every  man  the  greatest  enemy 
onto  himself.  We  study  many  times  to  undo  ourselves, 
abasing  those  good  gifts  which  Grod  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
health,  wealth,  strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory  to  our 
own  destruction,  '  Perditio  tua  ex  te.  As  ^  Judas  Maccabeus 
killed  ApoUonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm  ourselves 
to  our  own  overthrows ;  and  use  reason,  art,  judgment,  all 
that  should  help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us. 
Hector  gave  Ajax  a  sword,  which  so  long  as  he  fought 
against  enemies,  served  for  his  help  and  defence ;  but  afler 
he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  with  it,  turned  to  his 
own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means  Grod  bath 
bestowed  on  us,  well  employed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us  ; 
but  if  otherwise  perverted,  they  ruin  and  confound  us  ;  and 
80  by  reason  of  our  indiscn^tion  and  weakness  they  commonly 
do,  we  have  too  many  instances.  This  St.  Austin  acknowl- 
edgeth  of  himself  in  his  humble  confessions,  "  promptness  of 
wit,  memory,  eloquence,  they  were  God's  good  gifts,  but  he 
did  not  use  them  to  his  glory."  If  you  will  particularly 
know  how,  and  by  what  means,  consult  physicians,  and  they 
will  tell  you,  that  it  is  in  offending  in  some  of  those  six  non- 
natural  things,  of  which  I  shall  *  dilate  more  at  large ;  they 
are  the  causes  of  our  infirmities,  our  surfeiting,  and  drunken- 
ness, our  immoderate  insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious  riot. 
Plures  craptda,  quam  gladituSj  is  a  true  saying,  the  board 
consumes  more  than  the  sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is, 
that  pulls  so  many  several  incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads, 
that  hastens  'old  age,  perverts  our  temperature,  and  brings 
upon  us  sudden  death.     And  last  of  all,  that  which  crucifies 

1  Hor.  1.  3,  Od.  6.  *  2  Tim.  iii.  2.    •  Part.  1,  See.  2,  HemV  2.       •Nequifte 

*  IBnc.  xriii.  81.     Thy  dMtraGtloa   is    est  qiuB  to  noo  sinet  mm  mdmb. 
Von  thyMlfl  «Z1  Maoo.  Hi.  12. 
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us  most,  is  our  own 'folly,  madness,  (quos  Jupiter  perdit,  cfo- 
merUat ;  bj  subtraction  of  his  assisting  grace  God  permits  it,) 
weakness,  want  of  government,  our  facility  and  proneness  in 
yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  every  passion  and 
perturbation  of  the  mind ;  by  which  means  we  metamorphose 
ourselves  and  degenerate  into  beasts.  All  which  that  prince 
of  ^  poets  observed  of  Agamemnon,  that  when  he  was  weU 
pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion,  he  was — os  oculos- 
que  Jam  par  ;  li]^e  Jupiter  in  feature,  Mars  in  valour,  Pallas 
in  wisdom,  another  god ;  but  when  he  became  angry,  he  was 
a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  dog,  &c^  there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness 
of  Jupiter  in  him  ;  so  we,  as  long  as  we  are  ruled  by  reason, 
correct  our  inordinate  appetite,  and  conform  ourselves  to 
Gk)d*s  word,  are  as  so  many  saints ;  but  if  we  give  reins  to 
lust,  anger,  ambition,  prid^  and  follow  our  own  ways,  we 
degenerate  into  beasts,  transform  ourselves,  overthrow  our 
constitutions,  ^  provoke  God  to  anger,  and  heap  upon  us  this 
of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  as  a  just 
and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins. 

SuBSECT.  II. — The  Definition,  Number,  Division  ofDisecaes* 

What  a  disease  is,  almost  eveiy  physician  defines.  ■  Fer- 
nelius  calleth  it  an  "  Affection  of  the  body  contrary  to  na- 
ture." *  Fuschius  and  Crato,  "  an  hinderance,  hurt,  or  alter- 
ation of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it"  *  Tholosanus, 
^  a  dissolution  of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul, 
and  a  perturbation  of  it ;  as  health  the  perfection,  and  makes 
to  the  preservation  of  it"  •  Labeo  in  Agellius,  "  an  iU  habit 
of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature,  hindering  the  use  of  it* 
Others  otherwise,  all  to  this  effect 

Number  of  DiseasesJ]  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a 
question  not  yet  determined ;  '  Pliny  reckons  up  three  hun- 

1  Homer.  Iliad.  >  Intemperantia,  c.   8,    &    qao    prlmnm    Titiatar   actio 

Iqzus,  ingluTies,  et  inflnita  hujusmodi  B  Dinsolutio  foederis  in  corporOf  ut  saoltaf 

fla^tia,  quae  diTinas  poenas  merentur.  eat  consnmmatio.  *  Lib.  4,  cap.  2. 

Cxato.         8  Fera.  Path.  1.  1,  e.  1.    Mor^  Morbus  est  habitus  contra  naturam,  qnl 

bus  est  affeotus  eontra  naturam  oorpori  usum  ^us,  &o.       7  Gap.  11,  lib  7 
Iniddfins.       «  Fusch.  Instit.  1.  8,  Sect.  1« 


r 
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dred  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  else* 
where  he  saith,  morborum  xnfinita  mvUitudo^  their  number  is 
infinite.  Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ;  in 
oar  days  I  am  sure  the  number  is  much  augmented: 

*  '*  macies,  et  uota  febriam 
Toms  incabat  cohors.*' 

For  besides  manj  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  alto- 
gether unknown  to  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  as  soorbutum, 
smallpox,  plica,  sweating  sickness,  morbus  Gallicus,  &c.,  we 
have  many  proper  and  pecuUar  almost  to  every  part. 

No  man  free  from  some  Disease  or  otherJ]  No  man 
amongst  us  so  sound,  of  so  good  a  constitution,  that  hath 
not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind.  Quisqtte  suos 
patimur  manes,  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more 
or  less.  There  will  be  peradventure  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a 
thousand,  like  Zenophilus  the  musician  in  ^  Pliny,  that  may 
happily  live  one  hundred  and  ^ve  years  without  any  manner 
of  impediment ;  a  PoDio  Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself 
*^  with  wine  and  oil ; "  a  man  as  fortunate  as  Q.  Metellus, 
of  whom  Valerius  so  much  brags ;  a  man  as  healthy  as 
Otto  Herwardus,  a  senator  of  Augsburg  in  Germany,  whom 
'Leovitius  the  astrologer  brings  in  for  an  example  and 
instance  of  certainty  in  his  art;  who  because  he  had  the 
significators  in  his  geniture  fortunate,  and  free  from  the 
hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  being  a  very  cold  man, 
*^  could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick."  *  Paracelsus 
may  brag  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  four  hundred  years 
or  more,  if  he  might  bring  him  up  from  his  infancy,  and  diet 
him  as  he  hst ;  and  some  physicians  hold,  that  there  is  no 
certain  period  of  man's  life ;  but  it  may  still  by  temperance 
and  physic  be  prolonged.    We  find  in  the  mean  time,  by 

*  Hont.  lib.  1,  ode  8.    "  Bmaciatlon,  *  ExempHs   g«nUtir.  pnefixis  Ephemer> 

and  a  neir  cohort  of  feyen  broods  over  cap.  de  inflrmitat.        *  Qai.  quoad  pae- 

tile  earth."       ^  Gap.  60,  lib  7.    Centum  ritiae  ultimam  mraaoriam  recordarl  poteei 

ti  qoiaqtie  fiztt  annos  «ina  -uUo  faiooin-  non   meuiinit  ee  fcgrotom   deoubuina* 

Bodo.       s  lotoi  mnlao,  taam  olM-  ^  Lib.  de  ^ta  loofla 
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common   experience,  that  no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of 
i  Hesiod  is  true  : 

"  IIAe/17  fjttv  ytip  yctia  kokuv,  vXdij  6k  i^aXaaaa* 
Novaoi  6'  av^pCmoujiv  k^*  Vf^P9  W  M  WKii 
AirofiaToi  ^vrCtaL," 

*'  Th*  earth's  full  of  maladies,  and  full  the  sea, 
Which  set  upon  us  both  by  night  and  day.** 

Division  of  Diseases^]  If  you  require  a  more  exact 
division  of  these  ordinary  diseases  which  are  incident  to 
men,  I  refer  you  to  physicians  ;  *  they  will  tell  you  of  acute 
and  chronic,  first  and  secondary,  lethales,  salutares,  errant, 
fixed,  simple,  compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging 
to  parts  or  the  whole,  in  habit,  or  in  disposition,  &c.  My 
division  at  this  time  (as  most  befitting  my  purpose)  shall  be 
into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For  them  of  the  body,  a 
brief  catalogue  of  which  Fuschius  hath  made,  Institut.  lib.  3, 
sect.  1,  cap.  11,  I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of 
Galen,  Areteus,  Khasis,  Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulus  ^tius, 
Grordonerius ;  and  those  exact  Neoterics,  Savanarola,  Capi- 
vaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mer** 
curialis,  Victorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &c.,  that  have 
methodically  and  elaborately  written  of  them  all.  Those  of 
the  mind  and  head  I  will  briefly  handle,  and  apart. 

SuBSECT.  m. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their 
chief  seat  and  organs  in  the  head,  which  are  commonly  re- 
peated amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head  which  are  divers,  and 
vary  much  according  to  their  site.  For  in  the  head,  as  there 
be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which  accord- 
ing to  that  division  of  ■  Heumius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Ar- 
culanus,)  are  inward  or  outward  (to  omit  all  others  which 
pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth,  palate, 
tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &c.)  belonging   properly  to   the 

1  Oper.  et  Dies  >  See  Fernellus  Path.  >  Pnefat.  de  morbis  capitis.  In  capita  vt 
lib.  If  cap.  9, 10,  llf  12.  FuBchias  instit.  varixe  habitant  partes,  ita  variie  qaenUM 
L  8,  Becc  1,  o.  7.    Waoker.  Synt.  ibi  ereniont. 
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brain,  as  baldness,  falling  of  hair,  furfaire,  lice,  &c.  ^  Inward 
belonging  to  the  skins  next  to  the  brain,  called  dura  and  pia 
mater,  as  all  headaches,  &c.,  or  to  the  ventricles,  caules,  kels, 
tunicles,  creek<«,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  as  caro, 
vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexy,  falling  sickness.  The  diseases  of 
the  nerves,  cramps^  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsy;  or 
belonging  to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  catarrhs,  sneezing, 
liieums,  distillations;  or  else  those  that  pertain  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  itself,  in  which  are  conceived  frenzy, 
lethargy,  melancholy,  madness,  weak  memory,  sopor,  or  Coma 
VigiUa  et  vigil  Coma,  Out  of  these  again  I  will  single  such 
as  properly  belong  to  the  fantasy,  or  imagination,  or  reason 
itself,  which  ^  Laurentius  culls  the  diseasei  of  the  mind ;  and 
Hildesheim.  morbos  imaginationis,  atU  rationis  UBsce,  (diseasea 
of  the  imagination,  or  of  injured  reason,)  which  are  three  or 
four  in  number,  frenzy,  madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and 
their  kinds  ;  as  hydrophobia,  lycanthropia.  Chorus  Sancti  Viti^ 
morhi  cUemoniaci,  (St.  Vitus's  dance,  possession  of  devils,) 
which  I  will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in 
this  of  melancholy,  as  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that 
through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symptoms,  prognostics,  cures ; 
as  Lonicerus  hath  done  cle  apoplexid,  and  many  other  of  such 
particular  disea'^es.  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which 
have  written  of  this  subject  before,- as  Jason  Pratensis,  Lau- 
rentius, Montaltus,  T.  Bright,  &c,  they  have  done  very  well 
in  their  several  kinds  and  methods ;  yet  that  which  one  omits, 
another  may  haply  see ;  that  which  one  contracts,  another 
may  enlarge.  To  conclude  with  ■  Scribanius,  "  that  which 
they  had  neglected,  or  profunctorily  handled,  we  may  more 
thoroughly  examine;  that  which  is  obscurely  delivered  in 
them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and  amplified  by  us ;  ** 
and  so  made  more  familiar  and  easy  for  every  man's  capacity, 
and  the  common  good,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  dis< 
course. 

I  Of  which  read  Henrnias,  Montaltus,  minus  recte  fortanse  dixerint.  nos  exunl- 

llildesheim,  Quereetan,  Jason  Pratonsis,  nare,  melius  di^udicara,  corrlgwe  stud* 

kc.       ^  Cap.  2,  de  melanchol.        >  Cap.  amus. 
t,   de   Phinologia   aagarum;   Quod  alii 
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SuBSECT.  TV, -^Dotage,  Frenzy^  Madness,  Hydrophobia^  Zy- 
canthropia^  Chorus  sancH  Vitt,  Extasis. 

Delirium^  Dotage,']  Dotage,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  com* 
mon  name  to  all  the  following  species,  as  some  will  have  it. 
^  Laurentius  and  '  Altomarus  comprehended  madness,  melan- 
choly, and  the  rest  under  this  name,  and  call  it  the  summum 
gevms  of  them  all.  If  it  be  distinguished  fi*om  them,  it  is 
natural  or  ingenite,  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the 
organs,  and  over-much  brain,  as  we  see  in  our  common  fools ; 
and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in  particular 
men,  and  thereupon  some  ai*e  wiser  than  others ;  or  else  it 
is  acquisite,  an  appendix  or  symptom  of  some  other  disease, 
which  comes  or  goes  ;  or  if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  melancholy 
itself. 

Frenxy.']  Phrenitis,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the 
word  ^pnv  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  with  a  continual  madness 
or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute  fever  annexed,  or  else  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or  kels  of  it,  with 
an  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  differs 
from  melancholy  and  madness,  because  their  dotage  is  with- 
out an  ague ;  this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory  de- 
cayed. Sec  Melancholy  is  most  part  silent,  this  clamorous ; 
and  many  such  like  differences  are  assigned  by  physicians. 

Madness.]  Madness,  frenzy,  and  melancholy  are  con- 
founded by  Celsus  and  many  writers ;  others  leave  out 
frenzy,  and  make  madness  and  melancholy  but  one  disease, 
which  'Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and  that  they 
differ  only  secundum  mafus  or  minus,  in  quantity  alone,  the 
one  being  a  degree  to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from 
one  cause.  They  differ  intenso  et  remisso  yradu,  saith  *  Giop- 
donius^  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted.  Of  the  same 
mind  is  *Areteus,  Alexander  Tertullianus,  Guianerius,  Savan- 

1  Gap.  4,  de   mol.       *  Art.  Med.  7.  tudine  et  modu  solim  distent,  et  alter 

*  Plerique   niedlcl   uno   complexu    per-  gnidus  ad  alteram  existat.    Jawn  Pra- 

strlnguut    hofl  daoe   morbos,   quod  ex  tens.         *  Lib.  Med.         ^  PftHr  laaiiia 

•adem  catua  oziantor,  quodque  magai-  miU  videtar. 
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ftrola,  Heumius  ;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promisctioiislj  of 
them  both  by  reason  of  their  affinity ;  but  most  of  our  ne- 
oterics  do  handle  them  apart,  whom  I  will  follow  in  this  trea* 
tise.     Madness  is  therefore  defined  to  be  a  vehement  dotage ; 
or  raving  without  a  fever,  far  more  violent  than  melancholy, 
full  of  anger  and  clamour,  horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures, 
troubling  the  patients  with  far  greater  vehemency  bolh  of 
body  and  mind,  without  all  fear  and  sorrow,  with  such  impet^ 
uous  force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  three  or  four  men 
cannot  hold  them.     Differing  only  in  this  fi'om  frenzy,  that 
it  is  without  a  fever,  and  their  memory  is  most  part  better. 
It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other,  as  choler  adust,  and 
blood   incensed,  brains   inflamed,    &c     ^  Fracastorius  adds, 
^  a  due  time,  and  full  age  to  this  definition,  to  distinguish  it 
&om  children,  and  will  have  it  confirmed  impotency,  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  such  as  accidentally  come  and  go  again,  as  by 
taking  henbane,  nightshade,  wine,"  &c.     Of  this  fury  there 
be  divers  kinds  ;  *  ecstasy,  which  is  familiar  with  some  per- 
sons, as  Cardan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in  one  when  he 
list ;  in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  their  oracles,  and  the 
witches  in  Lapland,  as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth,  1.  3,  cap.  18. 
Extasi  omnia  prcedicere^  answer  all  questions  in  an  extasis 
you  will  ask ;  what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how 
they  fare,  &c.     The  other  species  of  this  fury  are  enthusi- 
asms, revelations,  and  visions,  so  often  mentioned  by  Gregory 
and  Beda  in  their  works;  obsession  or  posession  of  devils, 
sibylline  prophets,  and  poetical  furies  ;  such  as  come  by  eat- 
ing noxious  herbs,  tarantulas'  stinging,  &€•,  which  some  reduce 
to  this.     The  most  known  are  these,  lycanthropia,  hydropho- 
bia, chorus  sancti  viti. 

Lycanthropiou]  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  Cu- 
Gubuth,  others  Lupinam  insaniam,  or  Wolf-madness,  when 
men  run  howling  about  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and 

1  Insatras  est,  qui  setate  debitft,  et  tern-  eraniU  circa  intelleptuin.  lib  2.  de  intel- 

pore  debito  per  se,  non  momentaneam  et  lectione.       >  Of  which  read  Foelix  Plater, 

raglicem,  at  Tini,  solani,  Hyoscyami,  sed  cap.  8,  de  mentis  alienatione. 
lonflxmatam  babet  ImpoteBtiam  bene  op- 
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will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or  some  suck 
beasts.  *  jEtius  and  '  Paulus  call  it  a  kind  of  melancholy ; 
but  I  should  rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.  Some 
make  a  doubt  of  it  whether  there  be  any  such  disease. 
'  Donat  ab  Altomari  saith,  that  he  saw  two  of  them  in  his 
time ;  *  Wierus  tells  a  story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua,  1541, 
that  would  not  believe  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  a 
wolf.  He  hath  another  instance  of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought 
himself  a  bear ;  *  Forrestus  confirms  as  much  by  many  ex- 
amples ;  one  amongst  the  rest  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness, at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  a  poor  husbandman  that  still 
hunted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  churchyards,  of  a  pale, 
black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look.  Such  belike,  or  little  better, 
were  King  Praetus's  •  daughters,  that  thought  themselves  kine. 
And  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold, 
was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease 
perhaps  gave  occasion  to  that  bold  assertion  of  'Pliny,  "  some 
men  were  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and  from  wolves  to 
men  again  ;  **  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of  a  man  that 
was  ten  years  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former 
shape ;  to  •  Ovid's  tale  of  Lycaon,  &c  He  that  is  desirous 
to  hear  of  this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read  Austin 
in  his  eighteenth  book  de  Oivitate  Dei,  cap,  5.  Mizaldus,  cent 
5,  77.  Sckenkivs,  lib,  1.  ffildesheim,  spicel,  2,  de  Manicu 
Forrestus^  lib,  10,  cfe  morbis  cerebri,  Olaus  Magnus^  Vin- 
centius's  Bellaviccjisis,  spec,  met,  lib,  31,  c,  122.  Pierius,  Bo^ 
dine,  Zuinger,  Zeilger,  Peucer,  Wierus,  Spranger,  &c.  This 
malady,  saith  Avicenna,  troubleth  men  most  in  February, 
and  is  nowadays  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  accord- 
ing to  •  Heurnius.  Schernitzius  will  have  it  common  in  Li- 
vonia. They  lie  hid  most  part  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the 
night,  barking,  howling,  at  graves  and  deserts;"  *"they 
have  usually  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry 

1  Lib.  6,  cap.  11.        i  Lib.  8,  cap.  18.  22,  homiDes  iaterdum  lupos  fieri;  eteon> 

•  Cap.  9,  Art.  med.        4  De  prsestig.  Dae-  tra.        »  Met.  Ub.  1.        9  Cap.  de  Haa 

monum.  1.  8,  cap.  21.        &  Observat.  Ub.  •  Ulcerata  crura,  dfis  Iptb  adost  inunodl 

10,  de  morbis  cerebri,  cap.  lo.        ^  Hip-  ca.  pallidi,  lingiia  aiooa. 
pouratea,  lib.  de  iiuania.        7  Lib.  8,  cap. 
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and  pale,"  ^  saith  Altomarus ;  he  gives  a  reason  there  of  all 
the  symptoms,  and  sets  down  a  brief  cure  of  them* 

Hydrophobia  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every 
village,  which  comes  by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratch- 
iDg,  saith  ^  Aarelianus ;  touching,  or  smelling  alone  sometimes 
as  '  Sckenkius  proves,  and  is  incident  to  many  other  creat- 
ures as  well  as  men ;  so  called  because  the  parties  affected 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  water,  or  any  liquor,  supposing 
still  they  see  a  mad  dog  in  it.  And  which  is  more  wonder- 
ful ;  though  they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady  they  are,) 
they  will  rather  die  than  drink ;  ^  Cselius  Aurelianus,  an  an« 
dent  writer,  makes  a  doubt  whether  this 'Hydrophobia  be  a 
passion  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  part  affected  is  the 
brain  ;  the  cause,  poison  that  comes  from  the  mad  dog,  which 
is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  consumes  all  the  moisture  in  the 
body.  ^  Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  died  so  mad ;  and 
being  cut  up,  had  no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left 
in  them.  To  such  as  are  so  a0ected,  the  fear  of  water  begins 
at  fourteen  days  afler  they  are  bitten,  to  some  again  not  till 
forty  or  sixty  days  after;  commonly,  saith  Heumius,  they 
begin  to  rave,  fly  water  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in 
the  face,  about  twenty  days  after  (if  some  remedy  be  not 
taken  in  the  mean  time)  to  lie  awake,  to  be  pensive,  sad,  to 
see.strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall  into  a  swoon,  and 
oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling  sickness.  '  Some  say,  little  things 
like  whelps  wiU  be  seen  in  their  urine.  If  any  of  these  signs 
appear,  they  are  past  recovery.  Many  times  these  symptoms 
will  not  appear  till  six  or  seven  months  after,  saith  '  Codron- 
chus ;  and  sometimes  not  till  seven  or  eight  years,  as  Quia* 
nerius ;  twelve  as  Albertus ;  six  or  eight  months  after,  a<% 
Galen  holds.  Baldus,  the  great  lawyer,  died  of  it ;  an  Au- 
gustine friar,  and  a  woman  in  Delft,  that  were  ®  Forrestus' 
patients,  were  miserably  consumed  with  it.  The  common 
cure  ill  the  country  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell  near  the  sea- 

1  Cap.  9,  art.  Hydrophobia.  «  Lib.  8,  •  Sckenkius,  7  lib.  de  Venenla.  t  fJb, 
eap.  9.  s  Lib.  7,  de  Venenis.  <  Lib.  de  Hydrophobia,  sobseryat.  lib  10, 25 
S,  eap.  18,  de  morbis  acutis.       »  Spicel.  2 
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side)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  aiid  ears  in  sea-water ;  soma 
use  charms ;  every  good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.  But 
the  best  cure  to  be  had  in  such  cases,  is  from  the  most  ap- 
proved physicians ;  they  that  will  read  of  them,  may  consult 
with  Dioscorides,  lib.  6,  c.  37,  Heumius,  Hildesheim,  Capi* 
vaccius,  Forrestus,  Sckenkius,  and  before  all  others  Codron* 
chus  an  Italian,  who  hath  lately  written  two  exquisite  books 
on  the  subject. 

Chorus  sancti  V%H,  or  S,  Vii,v£  dance ;  the  lascivious 
dance,  ^  Paracelsus  calls  it,  because  they  that  are  taken  from 
it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead  or  cured.  It  is 
so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to 
S.  Vitus  for  help,  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile, 
they  were  *  certainly  freed.  'Tis  strange  to  hear  how  long 
they  will  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms, 
tables  ;  even  great  bellied  women  sometimes  (and  yet  never 
hurt  their  children)  will  dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir 
neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One 
in  red  clothes  they  cannot  abide.  Music  above  all  things 
they  love,  and  therefore  magistrates  in"  Grermany  will  hire 
musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty,  sturdy  com* 
panions  to  dance  with  them.  This  disease  hath  been 
very  common  in  Grermany,  as  appears  by  those  relations  of 
'  Sckenkius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  book  of  madness,  who 
brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath  cured  of  it  Felix 
Platerus  de  mentis  aiienat,  cap.  3,  reports  of  a  woman  in 
Basil  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a  whole  month  together. 
The  Arabians  call  it  a  kind  of  palsy.  Bodine,  in  his  fifth 
book  de  Heptib.  cap.  1,  speaks  of  this  infirmity ;  Monavius 
in  his  last  epistle  to  Scoltizius,  and  in  another  to  Dudithus, 
where  you  may  read  more  of  it 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy,  is  that  demoniacal 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which 
Platerus  and  others  would  have  to  be  preternatural ;  stupend 

1  lAScliram  Choream.  To.  4.  de  morbis    plurimum  rem  ipsam  eomprobant* 
amentiiun.    Tract.  1.  s  Eventu  ut    »  Lib.  1,  cap.  de  Mania 
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things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures,  eontortionsy 
fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  thej  were  never 
taaght,  &c  Many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them,  which, 
because  some  will  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have 
written  large  volumes  on  this  subject  pro  and  eon.)  I  volun 
tarily  omit 

^Fuschius,  institut,  Ub,  8,  sec,  1,  cap.  11,  Felix  Plater, 
'Laurentins,  add  to  these  another  fury  tliat  proceeds  from 
love,  and  another  from  study,  another  divine  or  religious 
fury ;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy ;  of  all 
which  I  will  speak  *  apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book 
of  them. 

SuBSECT.'   V. — Mdancholy  in   Disposition,  improperly  so 

called,  Eqmvocations. 

Melancholy,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is 
either  in  disposition  or  habit  In  disposition,  is  that  tran- 
sitory melancholy  which  goes  and  comes  upon  every  small 
occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief,  pas- 
sion, or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  di»* 
content,  or  thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulness,  heaviness 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  any  ways  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth, 
joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a  dislike.  In 
which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholy 
that  is  dull,  sad,  sour,  lumpish,  ill-disposed,  solitary,  any  way 
moved,  or  displeased.  And  from  these  melancholy  dispo- 
sitions, •  no  man  living  is  free,  no  stoic,  none  so  wise,  none  so 
happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous,  so  godly,  so  divine,  that 
can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,  but  more  or  less, 
some  time  or  other  he  feels  the  smart  of  it  Melancholy  in 
this  sense  is  the  character  of  mortality,  f  "  ^^.n  that  is  bom 
of  a  woman,  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble." 
Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself,  whom  *  -^lian  so  highly  com- 

1  Cap.  8,  de  mentis  alienat.       *  Cap.  In  Psal.  Till.  6.       t  Job.  1. 14.       <  Omnl 

I,  de  mel.        *  PART.  8.        <>  De  qno  tempore  Socratem  fodem  vultu  yldeil, 

homine  securltas,  de  quo  certura  gaudi-  sive  domum  rediret  siTe  dome  egredoo- 

niii?  quocunque  se  convertit,  in  terrenis  tur. 
tebus  amaritudinem  animi  inveniet.  Aug 
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mends  for  a  moderate  temper,  that  ^  nothing  could  disturb 
liim,  but  going  out,  and  coming  in,  still  Socrates  kept  the 
same  seivnity  of  countenance,  what  misery  soever  befell  him," 
(if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple,)  was  much  tormented 
with  it.  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  *  Valerius  gives  instance  of 
all  happiness,  ^'  the  most  fortunate  man  then  living,  born  in 
that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of  noble  parentage,  a 
proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  rich,  honour- 
able, a  senator,  a  consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his 
children,"  &c.,  yet  this  man  was  not  void  of  melancholy,  he 
had  his  share  of  sorrow.  ^  Polycrates  Samius,  that  flung  his 
ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  discontent 
with  others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again 
shortly  after,  by  a  fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from 
melancholy  dispositions.  No  man  can  cure  himself;  the  very 
gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their  own 
•  poets  put  upon  them.  In  general,  *  "  as  the  heaven,  so  is 
our  life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous,  and 
serene  ;  as  in  a  rose,  flowers  and  prickles  ;  in  the  year  itself, 
a  temperate  summer  sometimes,  a  hard  winter,  a  drought, 
and  then  again  pleasant  showers;  so  is  our  life  intermixed 
with  jpys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies ;  '*  Invicem  ceduni 
dolor  et  voluptas,  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

*  "  medio  de  fonte  leporum, 
Snrgit  amari  aliquid  in  ipsis  floribns  angat** 

"  Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow,"  (as  •  Solo- 
mon holds ;)  even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity, 
as, ''  Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  the  41st  Psalm,  there  is 
grief  and  discontent     Inter  delicias  semper  aliquid  savi  nos 

1  Lib.  7,  cap.  1.    Natus  In  florentissima  obactiTatur.    In  romrio  florw  ffplnis  in- 

totius  orbis  civitate,  nobiHssimls  parenti-  termixU.    Vita  fllmllis  aerf.  ndnm  modft, 

bus,  corporis  vires  habuit  et  rariasimas  sudum.  tempeatas,  serenitas :   ita  Tioea 

anlmi  dotes,  nxorem  conspicuam.  pudi-  rerum  sunt,  praemia  praudiis.  et  seqnacea 

cam,  ftelices  liberos,  consulare  decuff.  se-  curae.       » Lucretius.  1.4. 1124.       «Ptot. 

qnentes    triumphos,    &c.  >  Julian,  xir.  13.    Extremum  gaudii  luctus  occu- 

»  Uomer.  Iliad.        4  Lipsiaa.  cent.  8,  ep.  pat.  ^  Natalitia  inquit  celebrantur, 

45,  ut  ovlum.  aic  nos  homines  snmns :  nuptiie  hie  sunt;  at  ibi  quid  celebratuf 

Qlu<l  ^r  Intprvalln  nnhihnfl  ohdnr.itnr  et  auod  son  dolet.  quod  non  tnnaltt 
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strangukUj  for  a  pint  of  honey  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a 
gallon  of  gall,  for  a  dram  of  pleasure  a  pound  of  pain,  for  an 
inch  of  mirth  an  ell  of  moan ;  as  ivy  doth  an  oak,  these 
miseries  encompass  our  life.  And  it  is  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  for  any  mortal  man  to  look  for  a  perpetual  tenure 
of  happiness  in  this  life.  Nothing  so  prosperous  and  pleas- 
ant, but  it  hath  ^  some  bitterness  in  it,  some  complaining,  some 
grudging;  it  is  all  y^Kimutpov,  a  mixed  passion,  and  like  a 
checker  table,  black  and  white  men,  families,  cities,  have 
their  falls  and  wanes  ;  now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and 
oppositions.  We  are  not  here  as  those  angels,  celestial  pow- 
ers and  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our  course  without  all 
ofienoe,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many  ages ; 
but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupted,  tossed  and 
tumbled  up  and  down,  carried  about  with  every  small  blast, 
often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each  slender  occasion, 
'  uncertain,  brittle,  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto.  •  "  And 
he  that  knows  not  this  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  fit  to 
live  in  this  world  (as  one  condoles  our  time),  he  knows  not 
the  condition  of  it,  where,  with  a  reciprocality,  pleasure  and 
pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one  another  in  a  ring.** 
Exi  0  mundo,  get  thee  gone  hence  if  thou  canst  not  brook  it ; 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thyself  with  patience, 
with  magnanimity,  to  ^  oppose  thyself  unto  it,  to  suffer  afflic- 
tion as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ ;  as  '  Paul  adviseth  constantly 
to  bear  it.  But  forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace  this  good 
counsel  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but  rather  as  so  many  brute 
beasts  give  a  way  to  their  passion,  voluntary  subject  and  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries, 

1  Apnldtu  4,  florid.    Nihil   quieqiiid  flatn  fbrtanse  qnos  in  sublime  extule- 

homini  tarn  pronperum  divinitTis  datum,  runt,  improriso  recunu    destitutos  in 

quin  ei  admixtum  sit  allquid  difllcultatis,  profundo  miseriarum  valle  miserabiliter 

Qt  etiam  ampliKsimft  quaque  Isetitii,  sub-  immergunt.    Valerius,  lib.  6,  cap.   11. 

sit  quepiam  vel  panra  querimonia,  con-  >  Huic  seculo  parum  aptus  es,  aut  potiua 

jngatlone     quidam     mellis     «>t     fellis.  omnium  nostrorum  conditionem  ignoras, 

*  Cadnca  nimirum  et  fiagilia,  et  puerili-  quibtis  reciproco  quodam  nexu,  &c.  Lor- 

bus  consentanea  crepundi  s,  sunt   ista  chanus  Gollobelgicus,  lib.  8,  ad  annum 

|iue  yixes  et  opes  humansB  Tocantur,  af-  1598.       *  Uorsum   omnia  studia  dirigf 

flaunt  subit6,  xepente  delabuntur,  nullo  debent,  ut    humana    fortlter    feramua. 

In  loco,  nulla  in  persona,  stabilibus  nixa  >  2  Tim  ii.  ft. 
radldbufl    eonsistunt,    sed    incertissimo 

VOL.  I.  l.^l 
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and  suffer  their  souls  to  be  overcome  by  them,  camiot  arm 
themselves  with  that  patience  as  they  ought  to  do,  it  falleth 
out  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  habits,  and 
"many  affects  contemned  (as  ^  Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease. 
Even  as  one  distillation,  not  yet  grown  to  custom,  makes  a 
cough ;  but  continual  and  inveterate  causeth  a  consumption 
of  the  lungs ; "  so  do  these  our  melancholy  provocations ;  and 
according  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended,  or  remitted  in 
men,  as  their  temperature  of  body,  or  rational  soul  is  better 
able  to  make  resistance ;  so  are  they  more  or  less  affected. 
For  that  which  is  but  a  flea-biting  to  one,  causeth  insufferable 
torment  to  another ;  and  which  one  by  his  singular  modera- 
tion, and  well-composed  carriage  can  happily  overcome,  a 
second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain,  but  upon  every  small  occa- 
sion of  misconceived  abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross, 
humour,  &c.,  (if  solitary,  or  idle,)  yields  so  far  to  passion,  that 
his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion  hindered,  his  sleep 
gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,  his  hypochon- 
dries  misaffected ;  wind,  crudity,  on  a  sudden  overtake  him, 
and  he  himself  overcome  with  melancholy.  As  it  is  with  a 
man  imprisoned  for  debt,  if  once  in  the  jail,  every  creditor 
will  bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there  likely  hold  him. 
If  any 'discontent  seize  upon  a  patient,  in  an  instant  all  other 
perturbations  (for — qud  data  porta  ruunt)  will  set  upon  him, 
and  then  like  a  lame  dog  or  broken-winged  goose  he  droops 
and  pines  away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or 
malady  of  melancholy  itself.  So  that  as  the  philosophers 
make  *  eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty- 
eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely  seized 
with  it,  or  have  been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal 
gulf,  or  waded  deeper  into  it.  But  all  these  melancholy  fits, 
howsoever  pleasing  at  first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tyran- 
nizing over  those  whom  they  seize  on  for  the  time ;  yet  these 
fits  I  say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so  called,  be- 

1  Epist.  96,  lib.  10,  aflfectus  freqnentes  tussdm  fecit,  assidua  et  violenta  phthisira. 
eontemptique  morbum  faciunt.  Distil-  » Calidum  ad  octo  frigidum  ad  octo 
latio  una  n«o  adhuc  in  morem  adaucte,    Una  hirundo  non  fiuslt  aestatem. 
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cause  they  continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects 
th^  are  moved.  This  melancholy  of  which  we  are  to  treat; 
is  a  habit,  morbus  sonticus^  or  ehronicusy  a  chronic  or  contin- 
uate  disease,  a  settled  humour,  as  ^  Aurelianus  and  *  others 
can  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed ;  and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  so 
now  being  (pleasant^  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will 
hardly  be  removed. 


SECT.  I.    MEMB.  n. 

SuBSECT.  I« — Digression  of  Anaiomy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy, 
what  it  is,  or  to  discourse  farther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not  imperti- 
nent to  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the  body 
and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  understanding  of  that 
which  is  to  follow ;  because  many  hard  words  will  often 
occur,  as  myrache,  hypochondries,  emrods,  &c.,  imagination, 
reason,  humours,  spirits,  vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves,  veins, 
arteries,  chylus,  pituita;  which  by  the  vulgar  will  not  so 
easily  be  perceived,  what  they  are,  how  cited,  and  to  what 
end  they  serve.  And  besides,  it  may  peradventure  give 
occasion  to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search 
further  into  this  most  excellent  subject,  and  thereupon  with 
that  royal  *  prophet  to  praise  Gk)d,  (^  for  a  man  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously  wrought,")  that  have 
time  and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all 
other  worldly  businesses,  as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and 
sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of  a  fair  hawk,  hound,  horse, 
&c  But  for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless ;  they  know  not 
what  this  body  and  soul  are,  how  combined,  of  what  parts 
Rnd  faculties  they  consist,  or  how  a  man  difiers  from  a  dog. 


1  Lib.  1,  e.  6.       *  Fmehlng,  L  8,  mo.  1,  eap.  7.    IHM««h«lin,  IbL  180.       *  PnL 
'     18 
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And  what  can  be  more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  ^  Melano- 
thon  well  inveighs)  "  than  for  a  man  not  to  know  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  his  own  body,  especially  since  the 
knowledge  of  it  tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  bis 
health,  and  information  of  his  manners  ?  "  To  stir  them  up, 
therefore,  to  this  study,  to  peruse  those  elaborate  works  of 
*  Galen,  Bauhines,  Plater,  Vesalius,  Falopius,  Laurentius, 
Remelinus,  &c,  which  have  written  copiously  in  Latin ;  or 
that  which  some  of  our  industrious  countrymen  have  done  in 
our  mother  tongue,  not  long  since,  as  that  translation  of  •  Co- 
lumbus and  ^  Micix)cosmographia,  in  thirteen  books,  I  have 
made  this  brief  digression.  Also  because  *  Wecker,  •  Melanc- 
thon,  '  Femelius,  •  Fqf^chius,  and  those  tedious  Tracts  de 
Animd  (which  have  more  compendiously  handled  and  written 
of  this  matter)  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to  be  had,  to  give 
them  some  small  taste,  or  notice  of  the  rest,  let  this  epi- 
tome suffice. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Division  of  the  Body,  Humours^  Spirits. 

Op  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions ; 
the  most  approved  is  that  of  *  Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates ; 
which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or  containing.  Contained  are 
either  humours  or  spirits. 

Humours.']  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the 
body,  comprehended  in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it ;  and  is 
either  innate,  or  bom  with  us,  or  adventitious  and  acquisite. 
The  radical  or  innate,  is  daily  supplied  by  nourishment, 
which  some  call  cambium,  and  make  those  secondary  hu- 
mours of  ros  and  gluten  to  maintain  it ;  or  acquisite,  to  main- 
tain these  first  four  primary  humours,  coming  and  proceed- 
ing from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which  means 
chylus  is  excluded.  Some  divide  them  into  profitable  and 
excrementitious.     But  **  Crato  out  of  Hippocrates  will  have 

1  De  a^ima.    Turpe-enim  est  homini  <  De  ufm  part.          >  History  of  man. 

Ignorare  sni  corporis  (at  ita  dicam)  aedi-  «  D.   Crooke.         »  In  Syntax].         •  De 

flcinm.pnesertimcumadTaletndinemet  Anima.        7  instit.  lib.  1.       •Physiol, 

mores  haec  cogniUo  plorimiun  conducat.  1. 1,  2.        •  Anat.  1. 1,  c.  18.             »  I« 
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all  four  to  be  juice,  and  not  excrements,  without  which  no 
living  creature  can  be  sustained  ;  which  four,  though  thej  be 
comprehended  in  the  mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their 
several  affections,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one 
another,  and  from  those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  ^diseased 
humours,  as  Melancthon  calls  them. 

BtoocL]  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  pre- 
pared in  the  meseraic  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate 
parts  of  the  chylus  in  the  liver,  whose  office  is  to  nourish  the 
whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour,  being  dispersed 
by  the  veins  through  every  part  of  it  And  from  it  spirits 
are  first  begotten  in  the  heart,  which  afterwards  by  the  arte- 
ries are  conmiunicated  to  the  other  parts. 

Pituita,  or  phlegm,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten 
of  the  colder  part  of  the  chylus  (or  white  juice  coming  out 
of  the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach),  in  the  liver ;  his  office 
is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body,  which  as 
the  tongue  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over  dry. 

Choler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  the  chylus,  and  gathered  to  the  gall ;  it  helps  the  natural 
heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to  the  expelling  of  excrements. 

Mdancholi/.']  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and 
sour,  begotten  of  the  more^  feculent  part  of  nourishment,  and 
purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a  bridle  to  the  other  two  hot 
humours,  blood  and  choler,  preserving  them  in  the  blood, 
and  nourishing  the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some 
analogy  with  the  four  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum,  Sweat,  Tears.^  To  these  humours  you  may  add 
serum,  which  is  the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excremen- 
titious  humours  of  the  third  concoction,  sweat  and  tears. 

SpifitsJ]  Spirit  is  a  most  subtile  vapour,  which  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  blood,  and  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to 
perform  all  his  actions;  a  common  tie  or  medium  between 
the  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it ;  or  as  ^  Paracel- 

Mlcro.  8I10C0S,  sine  qnibus  animal  snstentari  non  potest.       ^  Morbosos  humofes. 
I  ^plrifeaUs  anima. 
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sa%  a  fourth  soul  of  itself.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of 
these  spirits  to  he  the  heart  begotten  there,  and  aflerward 
conveyed  to  the  brain,  they  take  another  nature  to  them. 
(X  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  aceording  to  the  three 
principal  parts,  brain,  heart,  liter;  natural,  vital,  animaL 
The  natural  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed 
through  the  veins,  to  perform  those  natural  actions.  The 
vital  spirits  are  made  in  the  heart  of  the  natural,  which  by 
the  arteries  are  transported  to  all  the  other  parts;  if  the 
spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a  syncope  or  swooning. 
The  animal  spirits  formed  of  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the 
brain,  and  diffused  by  the  nerves,  to  the  subordinate  memc 
bers,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Similar  Parts. 

Similar  Parts.']  Containikg  parts,  by  reason  of  their 
more  solid  substance,  are  either  homogeneal  or  heterogeneal, 
similar  or  dissimilar;  so  Aristotle  divides  them,  lib.  1,  cap. 
1,  de  Hist,  AnimaL  ;  LaurerUius,  cap.  20,  lib.  1.  Similar, 
Or  homogeneal,  are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still 
severed  into  parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water* 
Of  these  some  be  spermatical,  some  fleshy  or  carnal.  •  *  Sper- 
matical  are  such  as  are  immediately  begotten  of  the  seed, 
which  are  bones,  gristles,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves, 
arteries,  veins,  skins,  fibres  or  strings,  fat 

Bones.]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the 
thickest  of  the  seed,  to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts ; 
some  say  there  be  304,  some  807,  or  813  in  man's  body. 
They  hare  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without 
sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than 
the  rest,  flexible,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  that  tie  the  bones  together,  and  other 
parts  to  the  bones,  with  their  subserving  tendons;  men^ 
branes'  oflice  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

1  lAurentiuB,  cap.  20,  lib.  1.    Anat.  • 
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Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of 
marrow  within ;  they  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the 
animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion*  Of  these  some  b€ 
harder,  some  soiler;  the  softer  serve  the  senses,  and  there 
be  seven  pair  of  them.  The  first  be  the  optic  nerves,  by 
which  we  see;  tlie  second  move  the  eyes;  the  third  pair 
serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste;  the  fourth  pair  for  the 
taste  in  the  palate;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears;  the  sixth 
pair  is  most  ample,  and  runs  almost  over  all  the  bowels ;  the 
seventh  pair  moves  the  tongue.  The  harder  sinews  serve 
for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceeding  from  the  mar- 
row in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty  combinations^  seven 
of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c. 

Arteries.']  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  widi  a  double  skin 
to  convey  the  vital  spirits ;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they 
say  that  Yesalius  the  anatomist  was  wont  to  cut  up  men 
alive.  ^  They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  are 
principally  two,  ^om  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta  and 
venosa ;  aorta  is  the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serve  the 
whole  body ;  the  other  goes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  air  to  nv 
fngerate  the  heart 

Veins."]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round,  like  pipes,  arising 
from  the  liver,  carr3ring  blood  and  natural  spirits ;  they  feed 
all  the  parts.  Of  these  there  be  two  chief.  Vena  porta  aiid 
Vena  cava^  from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated.  That  Vena 
porta  id  a  vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and 
receiving  those  meseraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the 
chylus  &om  the  stomach  and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the 
liver.  The  other  derives  blood  from  the  liver  to  nourish  all 
the  other  dispersed  members.  The  branches  of  that  Vena 
porta  are  the  meseraical  and  haemorrhoides.  The  branches 
of  thd  Cava  are  inward  or  outward.  Inward,  seminal  or 
emulgent.  Outward,  in  the  head,  arms,  feet,  &c,  and  have 
leveral  names. 

Fibra,  Fat,  Flesh.]  Fibrse  are  strings,  white  and  solid, 

1  In  fbese  they  obaerya  tho  beating  of  the  pnlie. 
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dispersed  through  the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique, 
transverse,  all  which  have  their  several  uses.  Fat  is  a 
similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick 
and  unctuous  matter  of  the  blood.  The  i  skin  covers  the 
rest,  and  hath  Cuticvlum^  or  a  little  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is 
Boft  and  ruddj,  composed  of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &c 

SuBSECT.  rV. — Dissimilar  Parts. 

DissiMiLAB  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or 
instrumental,  and  they  be  inward  or  outward.  The  chiefest 
outward  parts  are  situate  forward  or  backward ;— forward, 
the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  forehead, 
temples,  chin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c.,  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  belly,  hypochondries,  navel,  groin, 
flank,  &c. ;  backward,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back, 
shoulders,  sides,  loins,  hipbones,  os  sacrum^  buttocks,  &c.  Or 
joints,  arms,  hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs,  knees,  &c.  Or  com- 
mon to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well 
known,  I  have  carelessly  repeated,  eaque  jpiraeipua  et 
grandiora  tantum ;  qtiod  reliquum  ex  lihris  de  animd  qui 
volet,  accipiat. 

Inward  organical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divera 
in  number,  and  have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions ; 
but  that  of  ^  Laurentius  is  most  notable,  into  noble  or  ignoble 
parts.  Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal  parts,  to  which 
all  the  rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve— brain,  heart, 
liver ;  according  to  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a  threefold 
division,  is  made  of  the  whole  body.  As  first  of  the  head,  in 
which  the  animal  organs  are  contained,  and  brain  itself,  which 
by  his  nerves  give  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  a  pnyj  counsellor  and  chancellor  to  the  heart.  The 
second  region  is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart 
as  king  keeps  his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  communicates 
life  to  the  whole  body.     The  third  region  is  the  lower  belly, 

1  Gujiu  est  pan  rimularifi  a  tI  onti-    ris  est  et  penrnlgata  partinm  cUriiio  In 
flea  ut  interiora  muniat.    Capivac.  Anat.    principes  et  ignobilea  partes. 
pag.262.       «  Anat.  Ub.  1,  c.  19.    Celeb- 
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in  which  the  liyer  resides  as  a  Legal  a  latere^  with  the  rest  of 
those  natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment, 
expelling  of  excrements.  This  lower  region  is  distinguisheo 
from  the  upper  by  the  midriff,  or  diaphragma,  and  is  sub- 
divided again  by  ^some  into  three  concavities  or  regions, 
upper,  middle,  and  lower.  The  upper  of  the  hypochondries, 
in  whose  right  side  is  the  liver,  the  left  the  spleen ;  from 
which  is  denominated  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  The 
second  of  the  navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the  first  by  the 
rim.  The  last  of  the  water  course,  which  is  again  subdivided 
into  three  other  parts.  The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this 
region,  Epigastrium  and  Hi^ogagtrium,  upper  or  lower. 
Epigastrium  they  call  Mirachj  from  whence  comes  Mirachi' 
alis  MdanchoUoy  sometimes  mentioned  of  them.  Of  these 
several  regions  I  will  treat  in  brief  apart ;  and  first  of  the 
third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

De  Animd. —  TTie  Lower  Region,  Natural  Organs.']  Bui 
you  that  are  readers  in  the  mean  time,  "  Supposd  you  were 
now  brought  into  some  sacred  temple,  or  majestical  palace 
(as  ^  Melancthon  saith),  to  behold  not  the  matter  only,  but 
the  singular  art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great 
Creator.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it 
be  considered  aright."  The  parts  of  this  region,  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  your  consideration  and  view,  are  such  as 
serve  to  nutrition  or  generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to 
the  first  or  second  concoction ;  as  the  (esophagus  or  gullet, 
which  brings  meat  and  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventricle 
or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  that  part  of  the 
belly  beneath  the  midriff,  the  kitchen,  as  it  were,  of  the  first 
concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat  into  chylus.  It  hath 
two  mouths,  one  above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is 
sometimes  taken  for  the  stomach  itself;  the  lower  and  nether 
door  (as  Wecker  calls  it)  is  named  Pylorus.  This  stomach 
is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or  kaull,  called  omentum ;  which 

1 D.  Orook  out  of  Galen  and  others,    um  quoddam  tos  daci  pntetis,  &o.    Svar 
▼osvttroveluti  in  tamplum  ao  iaerarl-    Tie  et  ntllls  oognitio. 
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some  win  have  the  same  with  peritonemn,  or  rim  of  ^e  bellj. 
From  the  stomach  to  the  Teiy  fundament  are  produced  the 
gutd,  or  intestina,  which  serve  a  little  to  alter  and  distribute 
the  chyltts,  and  ocHivej  away  the  excrements.  Thej  are 
divided  into  small  and  groat,  by  reas(m  of  their  site  and  sub- 
stance, slender  or  thi^er;  the  slender  is  duodenum,  or 
whole  gut,  which  is  next  to  the  stomach,  some  twelve  inches 
long,  saith  ^  Fuschius.  Jejunum,  or  empty  gut  continuate  to 
the  other,  which  hath  many  meseraic  veins  annexed  to  it, 
which  take  part  of  the  diylus  to  the  liver  fix>m  it  Hion  the 
third,  which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the 
rest  to  receive,  keep,  and  distribute  the  chylus  from  the 
stomach.  The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  blind  gut,  colon,  and 
right  gut.  The  blind  is  a  thidc  and  short  gut,  having  one 
mouth,  in  which  the  ili(m  and  ook)n  meet ;  it  receives  the 
excrements,  and  omveys  them  to  the  colon*  This  colon  hath 
many  windings,  that  the  excrements  pass  not  away  too  hat ; 
the  right  gftt  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements  to  the 
fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain 
muscles  called  sphincters,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the 
better  contained,  until  such  time  as  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to 
the  stooL  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the  mesen- 
terium  or  midriff,  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and 
much  fat,  serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these  parts 
serve  the  first  concoction.  To  the  second,  which  is  busied 
either  in  refining  the  good  nourishment  or  expelling  the  bad, 
is  chiefly  belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  congealed 
blood,  the  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hypereondry,  in 
figure  like  to  a  half-moon — Generastim  membrum,  Melancthon 
styles  it,  a  generous  part;  it  serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to 
blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  The  excrements  of 
it  are  either  choleric  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate 
parts  convey.  The  gall  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver, 
extracts  cboler  to  it ;  the  spleen,  melancholy ;  which  is  sit- 
uate on  the  left  side,  over  against  the  liver,  a  spongy  matter 

1  Lib.  1,  cap.  12,  SmL  & 
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tibat  draws  this  blaek  choler  to  it  bj  a  secret  virtue,  and  feeds 
apon  it,  conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to 
stir  up  appetite,  or  else  to  the  gats  as  an  excrement  That 
watery  matter  the  two  kidneys  expurgate  by  those  emulgent 
veins  and  ureters.  The  emulgent  draw  this  supeitiuous 
moisture  from  the  blood;  the  two  ureters  convey  it  to  the 
bladder,  which  by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt 
to  receive  it,  having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom ;  the  bottom 
holds  the  water,  the  neck  is  constringed  with  a  muscle,  which, 
as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  running  out  against  our 
wiU. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  pe- 
culiar to  one ;  which,  because  they  are  impertinent  to  my 
purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

AEcUUe  MeffionJ]  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  re^n,  or 
chest,  which  comprehends  the  vital  faculties  and  parts ;  which 
(as  I  have  said)  is  separated  from  the  lower  belly  by  the 
diaphragma  or  midriff,  which  is  a  skin  consisting  of  many 
nerves,  membranes ;  and  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the 
instrument  of  laughing.  There  is  also  a  certain  thin  mem- 
brane, full  of  sinews,  which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within, 
and  b  called  pleura,  the  seat  of  the  disease  called  pleurisy, 
when  it  is  inflamed ;  some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termed 
Mediastinus,  which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and 
left ;  of  this  region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is 
the  seat  and  fi>untain  of  life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse  and 
respiration — ^the  sun  of  our  body,  the  king  and  sole  com- 
mander of  it — ^the  seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  afiec- 
tions.  Primum  vivens,  vUHmum  moriem,  it  lives  first,  and 
dies  last  in  all  creatures.  Of  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not 
much  unlike  to  a  pineapple ;  a  part  worthy  of  ^  admiration, 
that  can  peld  such  variety  of  affections,  by  whose  motion  it 
Is  dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  humours  in 
the  body.     As  in  sorrow,  melancholy ;  in  anger,  choler ;  in 

1  Han  rw  mt  praeiptiA  d]gn&  admim-    tur,  cor,  qnod  omnes  im  tiistM  et  ]mkm 
^ae,  quod  tantft  a£feotaam  ^uietate  de-    statim  ootroa  ferlunt  oi  movuii. 
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joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwardly ;  in  sorrow,  to  call  it  in ; 
moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot.  This  heart, 
though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
creeks  right  and  left.  The  right  is  like  the  moon  increasing, 
bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  receives  blood  from  Vena  cava 
distnbuting  some  of  it  to  the  lungs  to  nourish  them  ;  the  rest 
to  the  left  side,  to  engender  spirits.  The  left  creek  hath  the 
form  of  a  cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life,  which,  as  a  torch  doth 
oil,  draws  blood  unto  it,  begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire ;  and 
as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spirits  in  the  blood ;  and  by  that 
great  artery  called  aorta,  it  sends  vital  spirits  over  the  body, 
and  takes  air  from  the  lungs  by  that  artery  which  is  called 
venosa ;  so  that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels,  the  right  two 
veins,  the  left  two  arteries,  besides  those  two  common  anfrac- 
tuous ears,  which  serve  them  both ;  the  one  to  hold  blood, 
the  other  air,  for  several  uses.  The  lungs  is  a  thin  spongy 
part,  like  an  ox  hoof  (saith  *  Femelius),  the  town-clerk  or 
crier  (*  one  terms  it),  the  instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to 
a  king ;  annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express  their  thoughts  by 
voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of  voice,  is  manifest,  in  that 
no  creature  can  speak,  or  utter  any  voice,  which  wanteth 
these  lights.  It  is  besides  the  instrument  of  respiration, 'or 
breathing ;  and  its  office  is  to  cool  the  heart,  by  sending  air 
unto  it,  by  the  venosal  artery,  which  vein  comes  to  the  lungs 
by  that  aspera  arterial  which  consists  of  many  gristles,  mem- 
branes, nerves,  taking  in  air  at  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  by 
It  likewise  exhales  the  fumes  of  the  heart 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief 
organ  is  the  brain,  which  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  sub- 
stance, engendered  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and  spirits,  in- 
cluded by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or  brain- 
pan ;  and  it  is  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the 
dwelling-house  and  seat  of  the  soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom, 
memory,  judgment,  reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like 

1  Physio.  1. 1,  e.  8.       *  Tit  orator  reel :  dc  pnlmo  vocIb  instrumentmn  aanectitnf 
eordi,  &e.    Helaneth. 
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onto  Grod  ;  and  therefore  nature  hath  oovered  it  with  a  skull 
of  bard  bone,  and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one 
is  called  dura  matery  or  meninx,  the  other  pia  mater.  The 
dora  mater  is  next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  in- 
cludes and  protects  the  brain.  When  this  is  taken  awaj,  the 
pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin  membrane,  the  next  and  im- 
mediate cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  onlj,  but  enter- 
ing into  it.  The  brain  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
fore  and  hinder  part ;  the  fore  part  is  much  bigger  than  the 
other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in  respect  of  it.  This 
fore  part  hath  many  concavities  distinguished  by  certain  ven- 
tricles, which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought 
hither  by  the  arteries  from,  the  heart,  and  are  there  refined 
to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform  the  actions  of  the  soul. 
Of  these  ventricles  there  are  three — right,  left,  and  middle. 
The  right  and  lefl  answer  to  their  sight,  and  beget  animal 
spirits ;  if  they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense  and  motion  ceaseth. 
These  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  common  concourse 
and  concavity  of  them  both,  and  hath  two  passages — the  one 
to  receive  pituita,  and  the  other  extends  itself  to  the  fourth 
creek ;  in  this  they  place  imagination  and  cogitation,  and  so 
the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  are  used. 
The  fourth  creek  behind  the  head  is  common  to  the  cerebel 
or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  backbone,  the  last  and 
most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits 
frcMH  the  other  ventricles,  and  conveys  them  to  the  marrow 
in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the  mennny  is 
Reated. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Of  the  Soul  and  her  Faculties. 

According  to  ^  Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  hn-eX^' 
Xtia,  perfeetio  et  actus  primus  corporis  organidy  vitam  hcibentls 
in  patentia  ;  the  perfection  or  first  act  of  an  organical  body 
having  power  of  life,  which  most  *  philosophers  approve^ 

1  Hb  ftnim.  e.  1.       *  Seallg.  «zexc.  807.    Tolet.  in  lib.  de  anima.  c»p  1,  km* 
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But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  dia- 
linction,  and  subordinate  faculties  of  it  Fot  the  essence  and 
particular  knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it 
of  man  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  ^  Aristotle  himself,  'Tullj, 
*Picu8  Mirandula,  ^Tolet,  and  other  Neoteric  pUlosophers 
confess : — '^ "  We  can  understand  all  things  bj  her,  but  what 
she  is  we  cannot  apprehend."  Some  therefore  make  one 
soul,  divided  into  three  principal  faculties  ;  others,  three 
distinct  souls.  Which  question  of  late  hath  been  much 
controverted  by  Picolomineus  and  Zabarel.  *  Paracelsas  will 
have  four  souls,  adding  to  the  three  grand  faculties  a  spiritual 
soul ;  which  opinion  of  his,  Campanclla,  in  his  book  de  sengu 
rerunij*  much  labours  to  demonstrate  and  prove,  because  car- 
casses bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  murderer ;  with  many  such 
arguments :  And  ^  some  again,  one  soul  of  all  creatures  what* 
soever,  differing  only  in  organs;  and  that  beasts' have  reascm 
as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some  defect  of  organs,  not  in  saA 
measure.  Others  make  a  doubt  whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and 
all  in  every  part;  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zabarel 
amongst  the  rest.  The  'conmion  division  of  the  soul  i^ 
into  three  principal  faculties — ^vegetal,  sensitive,  and  rational^ 
which  make  three  distinct  kinds  of  living  creatures — ^v^etai 
plants,  sensible  beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three  priiH 
cipal  faculties  are  distinguished  and  connected,  Humano  inr 
genio  inaccessum  videhtr^  is  beyond  human  capacity,  as 
*Taurellus,  Philip,  Flavius,  and  others  supposei  The  in- 
ferior may  be  alone,  but  the  superior  cannot  subsist  without 
the  other ;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational  both ;  which 
are  contained  in  it  (saith  Aristotle)  tU  trigontu  in  tetragono, 
as  a  triangle  in  a  quadrangle. 

Vegetal  SouL]     Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  fao> 
ulties,  is  defined  to  be  *^  a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  body, 

1  li  De  anima.  cap.  1.     *  TtueoJ.  qtuMt.  ^  OobUiu.  lib.  2,  o.  81.     PlatBich.    bn 

*  Lib.  6,  Doct.  Va.  G«iitil.  c.  18,  pag.  1216.  Grillo  lips.  Gen.  1,  ep.  60,    Jossins  dc 

«  Axiatot.       A  Animft  qoieqite  intelligi-  Bisu  et  Fletu,  AveiToes,  CampaneUa,  8o&^ 

mus,  et  tamen  qusB  sit  ipsa  intelligere  ^  Philip,  de  Aniina.  ea.  1.    Coelius  20, 

non  Talemufl.       <  Spiritmilein  animam  a  antiq.  cap.  8.  Plutareli.  deplaeit.  pbllM.- 

reliquis  distinctam  tuetur,  etiam  in  ca-  >  De  vlt.  et  mort.  part.  2,6.8)  prop.  1,  d» 

daver^  Inhsecaotem  post  mortem  per  ali-  vlt  at  mort  2,  e.  22. 
ivjot  xnensea.        •Lib.  8,  cap.  81. 
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by  which  it  is  nourished,  aagmented,  and  begets  an  >thei  like 
tmto  itself.**  In  which  definition,  three  several  operations  are 
specified — altrix,  auctrix,  procreatrix ;  the  first  is  ^  nutritioni 
whose  object  is  nonrishment,  meat^  drink,  and  the  like ;  his 
organ  the  liver  in  sensible  creatures ;  in  plants,  the  root  or 
sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  the  nutriment  into  the  substance 
of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs  bj  natural  heat 
This  nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subordinate  functions 
or  powers  belonging  to  it — ^attraction,  retention,  digestion, 
expulsion. 

Attraction,']  '  Atti'action  is  a  ministering  faculty,  which, 
as  a  loadstone  doth  iron,  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as 
a  lamp  doth  oil ;  and  this  attractive  power  is  very  necessary 
in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the  root,  as  another 
mouth,  into  the  sap,  as  a  like  stomach. 

Betentton.']  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  into  the 
stomach,  until  such  time  it  be  concocted ;  for  if  it  should  pass 
away  straight,  the  body  could  not  be  nourished. 

Digestion.']  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat ;  for 
as  the  fiame  of  a  torch  consumes  oil,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it 
alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  matter.  Indigestion  is  opposite 
onto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat  Of  this  digestion  there  be 
three  differences — ^maturation,  elixation,  assation. 

Ifatttraiion.]  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the 
fruits  of  trees;  which  are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the 
seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  is  opposed  to  it, 
which  gluttons,  epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject 
unto,  that  use  no  exercise  to  stir  natural  heat,  or  else  choke 
it,  as  too  much  wood  puts  out  a  fire. 

Mixcttion,]  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stom- 
ach, by  the  said  natural  heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot ;  to 
which  corruption  or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

Assation.]  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture 
by  heat ;  his  opposite  is  a  semiustulation. 

Order  of  Concoction  fourfold.]     Besides  these  three  sev* 

iHutilttoeft  aUmenti  tFananntatlo,  Tiro  natuxalia.    Soal.  «zwd.  KXI,  mo.  17 
Iw  mun  of  Attaotioo  in  Seal.  ezer.  818. 
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eral  operations  of  digestion,  there  is  a  fourfold  order  of  con- 
coction : — ^mastication,  or  chewing  in  the  mouth ;  chilification 
of  tliis  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach ;  the  third  is  in  the 
liver,  to  turn  this  chylus  into  hlood,  called  sanguification ;  the 
last  is  assimulation,  which  is  in  every  part 

JSxptdsion,']  Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition,  by  which 
it  expels  all  superfluous  excrements,  and  relics  of  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder,  pores ;  as  by  purging,  vomiting, 
spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &c 

Augmentation,']  As  this  nutritive  faculty  "Serves  to  nourish 
the  body,  so  doth  the  augmenting  faculty  (the  second  opera- 
tion or  power  of  the  vegetal  faculty)  to  the  increasing  of  it 
in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long,  broad,  thick, 
and  to  make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  dae  proportion  and 
perfect  shape ;  which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  as  of 
consumption  ;  and  that  most  certain,  as  the  poet  observes : — 

**  Stat  sua  caique  dies,  breve  et  irreparabile  tempos 
Omnibus  est  vitss/* 

**  A  term  of  life  is  set  to  every  man, 
Which  is  but  short,  and  pass  it  no  one  can." 

GenercUionJ]     The  last  of  these  vegetal  faculties  is  gener- 
ation, which  begets  another  by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  itself, 
to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  species.     To  this  faculty  . 
they  ascribe  three  subordinate  operations : — ^the  first  to  turn 
nourishment  into  seed,  <&c. 

Life  and  Death  concomitants  of  the  Vegetal  Faculties.^ 
Necessary  concomitants  or  afiections  of  this  vegetal  faculty 
are  life  and  his  privation,  death.  To  the  preservation  of  life 
the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siccity  and  humid- 
ity, and  those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  This  heat  is 
like^vise  in  plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  fructifying, 
&C.,  though  not  so  easily  perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must 
iiave  radical  ^  moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it  be  not  con- 
sumed ;  to  which  preservation  our  clime,  country,  tempera- 
ture, and  the  good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural  things 
avail  much.     For  as  this  natural  heat  and  moisture  decaj9| 

>  Vita  oondstit  in  ealido  et  hnmida 
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80  doth  our  life  itself;  and  if  not  prevented  before  by  some 
violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through  our  'own  default,  is 
in  the  end  dried  up  bj  old  age,  and  extinguished  bj  death 
for  want  of  matter,  as  a  lamp  for  defect  of  qil  to  maintain  it. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Of  the  sensible  SouL 

Next  in  order  is  the  sensible  faculty,  which  is  as  far  be- 
yond the  other  in  dignity  as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a  plant, 
having  those  vegetal  powers  included  in  it.  Tis  defined  an 
^  Act  of  an  organical  body  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense,  ap- 
petite, judgment,  breath,  and  motion.'*  His  object  in  general 
is  a  sensible  or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  affected 
with  it  The  general  organ  is  the  brain,  from  which  princi- 
pally the  sensible  operations  are  derived.  This  sensible  soul 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the 
apprehensive  power  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  things 
present,  or  absent,  and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of 
a  seal.  By  the  moving,  the  body  is  outwardly  carried  from 
one  place  to  another;  or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and 
pulse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two 
parts,  inward  or  outward.  Outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of 
touching,  hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  to  which  you  may 
add  Scaliger's  sixth  sense  of  titillation,  if  you  please ;  or  that 
of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according  to 
LuUius.  Inward  are  three— common  sense,  fantasy,  mem- 
ory. Those  five  outward  senses  have  their  object  in  outward 
things  only  and  such  as  are  present,  as  the  eye  sees  no  colour 
except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three  of  these  senses 
are  of  commodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell ;  two  of  necessity, 
touch,  and  taste,  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the 
sensitive  power  is  active  or  passive.  Active  in  sight,  the  eye 
sees  the  colour ;  passive  when  it  is  hurt  by  his  object,  as  the 
eye  by  the  sunbeams.  According  to  that  axiom,  Visibile  forte 
destruit  eeneum}  Or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a  bad 
sound  to  the  ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

1  "  Too  bright  an  oljeet  destrojs  the  organ.** 
voIm  I.  14 
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SightJ]  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most 
precious,  and  the  best,  and  that  bj  reason  of  his  object,  it 
sees  the  whole  body  at  once.  Bj  it  we  learn,  and  discern 
all  things,  a  sense  most  excellent  for  use ;  to  the  sight  three 
things  are  required ;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  medium. 
The  object  in  general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen, 
as  colours,  and  all  shining  bodies.  The  medium  is  the  illu- 
mination of  the  air,  which  comes  from  ^  light,  commonly 
called  diaphanum  ;  for  in  dark  we  cannot  see.  The  organ  is 
the  eye,  and  chiefiy  the  apple  of  it,  which  by  those  optio 
nerves,  concurring  both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  com- 
mon sense.  Between  the  organ  and  object  a  true  distance 
is  required,  that  it  be  not  too  near,  nor  too  far  off.  Many 
excellent  questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  phif* 
losophers ;  as  whether  this  sight  be  caused  intra  mCttendOj  vet 
extra  mittendo,  Sfc.^  by  receiving  in  the  visible  species,  or 
sending  of  them  out,  which  *  Plato,  •  Plutarch,  *  Macrobius, 
*  Lactantius,  and  others  dispute.  And  besides  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  perspectives,  of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  Vi- 
tellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta,  Guidus  Ubaldns,  Aqui- 
lonius,  &c,  have  written  whole  volumes.  * 

Ifearing.^  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  ^^  by 
which  we  learn  and  get  knowledge.''  His  object  is  sound, 
or  that  which  is  heard ;  the  medium,  air;  organ  the  ear.  To 
the  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  air,  three  things  are 
required ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician  ;  the 
body  struck,  which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist;  as  a 
bell,  lutestring,  not  wool,  or  sponge ;  the  medium,  the  air  i 
which  is  inward,  or  outward;  the  outward  being  struck  or 
collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes  the  next  air,  until  it 
come  to  that  inward  natural  air,  which  as  an  exquisite  organ 
is  contained  in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum-head,  and 
struck  upon  by  certain  small  instruments  like  drum-sticks, 
conveys  the  sound  by  a  pair  of  nerves,  appropriated  to  that 

1  Lumen  est  aotiu  penpicni.    Lumen    prBot.  Phllos.  4.       *  Lio.  eap.  8,  da  opif 
ft  laoe  provenit,  lux  est  in  corpore  lueido.    Dei,  1. 
*  Satur.  7,  c.  14.        *  la  Phaxloa        «  De 
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ase,  to  the  common  sense,  as. to  a  judge  of  sounds.  Thore  is 
great  variety  and  much  delight  in  them ;  for  the  knowledge 
of  which,  conduit  with  Boethius  and  other  musicians. 

Smdling,2  Smelling  is  an  ^  outward  sense,  which  appre- 
hends by  the  nostrils  drawing  in  air ; "  and  of  all  the  rest  it 
is  the  weakest  sense  in  men.  The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two 
small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it ;  the  medium  the 
sir  to  men,  as  water  to  fish ;  the  object,  smell,  arising  from  a 
mixed  body  resolved,  which,  whether  it  be  a  quality,  fume, 
Tapour,  or  exhalation,  I  will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their 
differences,  and  how  they  are  caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ 
of  health,  as  sight  and  hearing,  saith  ^  Agellius,  are  of  dis- 
cipline; and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  as  by  choosing 
good,  which  do  as  much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times, 
as  diet  itself. 

Taste.']  Taste,  a  necessary  sense,  ''which  perceives  all 
savours  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  and  that  by  means  of  a 
thin  spittle,  or  watery  juice."  His  organ  is  the  tongue  with 
his  tasting  nerves ;  the  medium,  a  watery  juice  ;  the  object, 
taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from 
the  mixture  of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or 
kinds  of  savour,  bitter,  sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.,  all  which  sick 
men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by  reason  of  their  organs 
misaffected. 

Touching.']  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble, 
yet  of  as  great  necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleas- 
ure. This  sense  is  exquisite  in  men,  and  by  his  nerves 
dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality. 
His  organ  the  nerves ;  his  object  those  first  qualities,  hot, 
dry,  moist,  cold ;  and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick, 
thin,  &c  Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  phi- 
losophers about  these  Ave  senses ;  their  organs,  objects, 
mediums,  which  for  brevity  I  omit. 

1  lib.  19,  Mp.  2. 
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SuBSECT.  VII. — Of  the  Inward  Senses. 

Common  SenseJ]  Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  ao 
called,  because  thej  be  within  the  brain-pan,  as  common 
sense,  fantasy,  memory.  Their  objects  are  not  onlj  things 
present,  but  thej  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to 
come,  past,  absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  Tliis 
common  sense  is  the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by 
whom  we  discern  all  differences  of  objects ;  for  by  mine 
eye  I  do  not  know  that  I  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear,  but 
by  my  common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours ; 
they  are  but  the  organs  to  bring  the  species  to  be  censured : 
so  that  all  their  objects  ai*e  his,  and  all  their  offices  are  his. 
The  fore  part  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

Fantasy,']  Fantasy,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  esti- 
mative, or  cogitative  (confirmed,  saith  ^Femelius,  by  fre- 
quent meditation),  is  an  inner  sense  which  doth  more  fully 
examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense,  of  things 
present  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to 
mind  again,  or  making  new  of  his  own.  In  time  of  sleep 
this  faculty  is  free,  and  many  times  conceives  strange, 
stupend,  absurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  commonly  observe. 
His  organ  is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain ;  his  objects  all  the 
species  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  com- 
parison of  which  he  feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In 
melancholy  men  this  faculty  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and 
often  hurts,  producing  many  monstrous  and  prodigious  things, 
especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible  object,  pre- 
sented to  it  from  common  sense  or  memory.  In  poets  and 
painters  imagination  forcibly  works,  as  appears  by  their 
several  fictions,  antics,  images ;  as  Ovid's  house  of  sleep, 
Psyche's  palace  in  Apuleius,  &c.  In  men  it  is  subject  and 
governed  by  reason,  or  at  least  should  be ;  but  in  brutes  it 
hath  no  superior,  and  is  ratio  hrutorumy  all  the  reason  they 
have. 

1  Phis.  I.  6,  e.  8. 
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Memory.']  Memoiy  lays  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses 
have  brought  in,  and  records  them  as  a  good  register,  thai 
they  may  be  forthcoming  when  they  are  called  for  by  fan- 
tasy and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with  fantasy, 
his  seat  and  organ  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Affections  of  the  Senses,  sleep  and  waking."]  The  affec- 
tions of  these  senses  are  sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all 
sensible  creatures.  "  Sleep  is  a  rest  or  binding  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  preservation 
of  body  and  soul "  (as  *  Scaliger  defines  it) ;  for  when  the 
common  sense  resteth,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The 
fantasy  alone  is  fi*ee,  and  his  commander  reason;  as  ap- 
pears by  those  imaginary  dreams,  which  are  of  divers  kinds, 
natural,  divine,  demoniacal,  &c.,  which  vary  according  to 
humours,  diet,  actions,  objects,  &c.,  of  which  Artemidorus, 
Cardanus,  and  Sambucus,  with  their  several  interpreters, 
have  written  great  volumes.  This  ligation  of  senses  pro- 
ceeds from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by 
which  they  should  come ;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours 
arising  out  of  the  stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the 
spirits  should  be  conveyed.  When  these  vapours  are  spent, 
the  passage  is  open,  and  the  spirits  perform  their  accustomed 
duties ;  so  that  ''  waking  is  the  action  and  motion  of  the 
senses,  which  the  spirits  dispersed  over  all  parts  cause." 

SuBSECT.  Vni. — Of  the  Moving  Factdig, 

Appetite.]  This  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the 
sensitive  soul,  which  causeth  all  those  inward  and  outward 
animal  motions  in  the  body.  It  is  divided  into  two  faculties, 
the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  place  to  place. 
This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  so  some  will  have  it ;  natural,  as 
it  signifies  any  such  inclination,  as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downward, 
and  such  actions  as  retention,  expulsion,  which  depend  not 
on  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite  of  meat  and  drink ; 

1  Ezercit.  280. 
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hungei  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to  men  and  brutes. 
Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which  commands  the 
other  two  in  men,  and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or  at  least  should 
be,  but  for  the  most  part  is  captivated  and  overruled  by 
them ;  and  men  are  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving  reins  to 
their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts.  For  by  this  appetite 
the  soul  is  led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  the 
senses  shall  approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold  evil ;  his 
object  being  good  or  evil,  the  one  he  embraceth,  the  other  he 
rejecteth ;  according  to  that  aphorisni.  Omnia  appetunt  honumy 
all  things  seek  their  own  good,*  or  at  least  seeming  good. 
This  power  is  inseparable  from  sense,  for  where  sense  is, 
there  are  likewise  pleasure  and  pain.  His  organ  is  the  same 
with  the  common  sense,  and  is  divided  into  two  powers,  or 
inclinations,  concupiscible  or  irascible ;  or  (as  ^  one  translates 
it)  coveting,  anger,  invading,  or  impugning.  Concupiscible 
covets  always  pleasant  and  delightsome  things,  and  abhors 
that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant  Irascible, 
*  quasi  aversans  per  iram  et  odium,  as  avoiding  it  with  anger 
and  indignation.  All  afiections  and  perturbations  arise  out 
of  these  two  fountains,  which,  although  the  Stoics  make  light 
of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resisted.  The  good  affec- 
tions are  caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature ;  and  if 
present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the  heart  and  pre- 
serves the  body ;  if  absent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desire,  and 
concupiscence.  The  bad  are  simple  or  mixed;  simple  for 
some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which  contracts  the  heart, 
macerates  the  soul,  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, 
hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and 
many  times  death  itself;  or  fiiture,  as  fear.  Out  of  these 
two  arise  these  mixed  affections  and  passions  of  anger,  which 
is  a  desire  of  revenge ;  hatred,  which  is  inveterate  anger ; 
zeal,  which  is  offended  with  him  who  hurts  that  he  loves ; 
and  knixatpeKoida,  a  compound  affection  of  joy  and  hate,  when 
we  rejoice  at  other  men's  mischief,  and  are  grieved  at  theit 

1  T.  W.  JwTiite,  in  his  Paasioiu  of  the  Miude.       *  Veleuito. 
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prosperity ;  pride,  self-love,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  &c.,  of 
which  elsewhere. 

Mcmng  fnym  pUtce  to  place,  is  a  faculty  necessarily  follow- 
ing the  other.  For  in  vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and 
to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power  to  prosecute  or  eschew, 
by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place ;  by  this  faculty, 
therefore,  we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go 
from  one  place  to  another.  To  the  better  performance  of 
which,  three  things  are  requisite:  that  which  moves;  by 
what  it  moves ;  that  which  is  moved.  That  which  moves,  is 
either  the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object, 
which  is  desired  or  eschewed ;  as  in  a  dog  to  catch  a  hare, 
&c.  The  efficient  cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate 
&ntasy,  which  apprehends  good  or  bad  objects ;  in  brutes 
imagination  alone,  which  moves  the  appetite,  the  appetite  this 
faculty,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and  by  me- 
diation of  the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves ; 
and  that  consists  of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through 
the  whole  body,  contracted  and  relaxed  as  the  spirits  will, 
which  move  the  muscles,  or  *  nerves  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  draw  the  cord,  and  so  per  consequeTis,  the  joint,  to  the 
place  intended.  That  which  is  moved,  is  the  body  or  some 
member  apt  to  move.  The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as 
going,  running,^  leaping,  dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  re- 
ferred to  the  predicament  of  situs.  Worms  creep,  birds  fly, 
fishes  swim ;  and  so  of  parts,  the  chief  of  which  is  respiration 
or  breathing,  and  is  thus  performed.  The  outward  air  is 
drawn  in  by  the  vocal  artery,  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the 
midriff  to  the  lungs,  which,  dilating  themselves  as  a  pair  of 
bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out  to  the  heart 
to  cool  it ;  and  from  thence  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again, 
still  taking  in  fresh.  Such  a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse, 
of  which,  because  many  have  written  whole  books,  I  will  say 
nothing. 

1  Herri  &  spixitu  moyentnr,  gplritus  ab  anima,  Melanet 
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SuBSECT.  IX. — Of  the  national  Soul 

In  the  precedent  subsections  I  have  anatomized  those  in- 
ferior faculties  of  the  soul ;  the  rational  remaineth,  "  a  pleas- 
ant but  a  doubtful  subject  *'  (as  ^  one  terms  it),  and  with  the 
like  brevity  to  he  discussed.  Many  erroneous  opinions  are 
about  the  essence  and  original  of  it ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as 
Zeno  held  ;  harmony,  as  Aristoxenus  ;  number,  as  Xenocra- 
tes ;  whether  it  be  organical,  or  inorganical ;  seated  in  the 
brain,  heart  or  blood  ;  mortal  or  immortal ;  how  it  comes  into 
the  body.  Some  hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce^  as  Phil.  1,  de 
Anima,  TertuUian,  Lactantius  de  opific.  Dei,  cap.  19.  Hugo, 
lib.  de  Spiritu  et  Anima,  Vincentius  BeUavic.  spec,  naturoL 
lib,  23,  cap.  2,  et  11.  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many 
*  late  writers ;  that  one  man  begets  another,  body  and  soul ; 
or  as  a  candle  from  a  candle,  to  be  produced  from  the  seed ; 
otherwise,  say  they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is 
worse  than  a  beast  that  begets  both  matter  and  form ;  and 
besides  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul  must  be  together  in- 
fused, which'  is  most  absurd  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts 
they  are  begot,  the  two  inferior  I  mean,  and  may  not  be  weU 
separated  in  men.  *  Galen  supposeth  the  soul  crasin  esse,  to 
be  the  temperature  itself;  Trismegistus,  Musasus,  Orpheus, 
Homer,  Pindarus,  Phaerecides  Syrus,  Epictetus,  with  the 
Chaldees  and  -^Egyptians,  affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal, 
as  did  those  British  *  Druids  of  old.  The  *  Pythagoreans 
defend  Metempsychosis ;  and  Palingenesia,  that  souls  go  from 
one  body  to  another,  epotd  prius  Lethes  undd,  as  men  into 
wolves,  bears,  dogs,  hogs,  as  they  were  inclined  in  their  lives, 
or  participated  in  conditions. 

t  "  inque  ferinas 
Possumas  ire  domus,  pecudumqu6  in  corpora  condi." 

1  Velourio.  Jucundum  et  anceps  sub-  ^  Read  .fineas  Gaaeus  dial,  of  the  immor 

Jectum.       s  Goclenius  in  •^yo\    pag.  tality  of  the   Soul.        t  Ovid.  Met.  15. 

D02.    Bright  In  Phys.Scrib.  1.1.    David  "  We,who  may  take  up  our  abode  In  wild 

Crusius,  Melancthon,  HIppius  Hemius,  beasts,  or  be  lodged  in  the  breasts  of  oat- 

Uvlnus  Lemnius,  &c.        «  Mb.  an  mores  *!«•" 
■equantur,    &c.         •  CsBsar.    6,    com. 
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^  Lacian's  cock  was  first  Euphorbus  a  captain  : 

^  Die  ego  (nam  memini)  Trojani  tempore  belli. 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram.'* 

A  horse,  a  man,  a  sponge.  ^Julian  the  Apostate  thought 
Alexander's  soul  was  descended  into  his  body :  Plato  in 
Timaeo,  and  in  his  Phaedon  (for  aught  I  can  perceive),  differs 
not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  Grod  at  first,  and 
knew  all,  but  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns 
anew,  which  he  calls  remintscentioj  or  recalling,  and  that  it 
was  put  into  the  body  for  a  punishment ;  and  thence  it  goes 
into  a  beast's,  or  man's,  as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de 
sorHttone  animarum,  lib.  10,  de  rep,  and  after  '  ten  thousand 
jears  is  to  return  into  the  former  body  again. 

*■  ^  post  varios  annos,  per  mille  figures, 
Rursus  ad  humansB  fertur  primordia  vitas.** 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of 
Padua  decided  out  of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Plinius  Avun" 
cidus,  cap,  1,  lib,  2,  et  lib.  7,  cap,  55  ;  Seneca,  lib,  7,  epi$t,  ad 
Lucilium  epist,  55 ;  Dicearchus  in  TidL  Tusc,  JSpicuruSf 
AratuSy  IKppocrates,  Galen,  Lucretius,  lib,  1. 

*'  (Prseterek  gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  unk 
Crescere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere  mentem.)**  f 

Averroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  Neoterics.  {"Th^ 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  diversely  and  won- 
derfuUy  impugned  and  disputed,  especially  among  the  Italians 
of  late,"  saith  Jab,  Oolerus,  lib,  de  immort,  animce,  cap,  1. 
The  popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it ;  Leo  Decimus,  that 
Epicurean  pope,  as  §  some  record  of  him,  caused  this  ques- 
tion to  be  discussed  pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded 
at  last,  as  a  profane  and  atheistical   moderator,  with  that 

I  In  Gallo.  Idem.       *  Nioephomp,  hist,  with  the  body,  grows  with  it,  and  decvyt 

Hb.  10,  cap.  85.        ^  Phaedo.        *  Clau-  with  it."        }  Heec  qusestio  multos  p% 

dian,  lib.  1,  de  rap.    Proserp.        f "  Be-  annos  vari6,  ac  mirabiliter  impugnats, 

"  I,  we  observe  that  the  mind  is  bom  &c.        f  Colerus,  ibid 
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verse  of  Cornelius  Grallus,  Et  redit  in  mhilum,  qiwdfuit  ante 
nihiL  It  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno 
and  his  Stoics,  as  *  Austin  quotes  him,  supposed  the  soul  so 
long  to  continue,  till  the  body  was  fully  putrefied,  and  re- 
solved into  materia  prima ;  but  after  that,  in  fumos  evanes- 
cere,  to  be  extinguished  and  vanished ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
whilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  e 
longinquo  mvUa  annunciare,  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Her- 
motimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions,  and  suffered  I  know  not 
what,  t  Errant  exangues  sine  corpore  et  ossihus  umJbrce* 
Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof,  but  they  make  many 
fabulous  fictions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  after  the  departure 
from  the  body ;  like  Plato's  Elysian  fields,  and  that  Turkey 
paradise.  The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified ;  the  bad 
(saith  *  Austin)  became  devils,  as  they  supposed ;  with  many 
such  absurd  tenets,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hierome,  Aus- 
tin, and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church,  hold  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  created  of  nothing,  and  so  inftised  into  the  child  or 
embryo  in  his  mother's  womb,  six  months  after  the  *  concep- 
tion ;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce^  and  djing 
with  them  vanish  into  nothing.  To  whose  divine  treatises, 
and  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  J  rejourn  all  such  atheis- 
tical spirits,  as  TuUy  did  Atticus,  doubting  of  this  point,  to 
Plato's  Phaedon.  Or  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and 
demonstrations,  I  refer  them  to  Niphus,  Nic,  Faventinus's 
tracts  of  this  subject  To  Fran,  and  John  Picus  in  digress ; 
sup.  3,  de  Anim4,  Tholosanus,  Eugubinus,  to  Soto,  Canas, 
Thomas,  Peresius,  Dandinus,  Colerus,  to  that  elaborate  tract 
in  Zanchiua,  to  Tolet's  Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius's  Twenty- 
two  Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  (7am- 
paneUa  lib.  de  Sensu  rerum,  is  large  in  the  same  discourse, 
Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob.  Nactantus,  tom.  2,  op. 
handleth  it  in  four  questions,  Antony  Brunus,  Aonius  Pale- 
arius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  others.     This  reason- 

*  De  eccles.  dog.  cap.  16.        t  Ovid.  4,    rum  lares,  malortim  rerd  larras  et  lem- 
Blet.    ^^  The   bloodless   shades   without    ures.        >  Some  say  at  three  days,  saxa 
either  bodjr  or  bones  wander."       i  Bono-    six  weeks,  others  otherwise. 
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able  soul,  which  Austin  calls  a  spiritual  substance  moving 
itself,  is  defined  bj  philosophers  to  be  ^  the  first  substantial 
act  of  a  natural,  humane,  organical  body,  by  which  a  man 
lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all  things,  and 
with  election."  Out  of  which  definition  we  may  gather,  that 
this  rational  soul  includes  the  powers,  and  pei^forms*  the  duties 
of  the  other  two,  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  aU  three  fac- 
ulties make  one  soul,  which  is  inorganical  of  itself,  although 
it  be  in  all  parts,  and  incorporeal,  using  their  organs,  and 
working  by  them.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  differ- 
ing in  office  only,  not  in  essence.  The  understanding,  which 
is  the  rational  power  apprehending ;  the  will,  which  is  the 
rational  power  moving ;  to  which  two,  all  the  other  rational 
powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 

SuBSECT.  X. —  Of  the  Undergtanding 

"Understanding  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  'by  which  we 
perceive,  know,  remember,  and  judge  as  well  singulars,  as 
nniversals,  having  certain  innate  notices  or  beginnings  of  arts, 
a  reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his  own  doings,  and 
examines  them.**  Out  of  this  definitirm  (besides  his  chief 
office,  which  is  to  apprehend,  judge  all  that  he  performs, 
without  the  help  of  any  instruments  or  organs)  three  differ- 
ences appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a  beast.  As  first,  the  sense 
only  comprehends  singularities,  the  understanding  universal- 
ities. Secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions*  Thirdly, 
brutes  cannot  reflect  upon  themselves.  Bees  indeed  make 
neat  and  curious  works,  and  many  other  creatures  besides ; 
but  when  they  have  done,  they  cannot  judge  of  them.  His 
object  is  God,  Mm,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  under- 
stood ;  which  successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first 
moving  the  understanding,  is  some  sensible  thing ;  after  by 
discoursing,  the  mind  finds  out  the  corporeal  substance,  and 
from  thence  the  spiritual.  His  actions  (some  say)  are  appre- 
hension, Composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning,  memory, 

1  lleluiettioii. 
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which  some  include  in  invention,  and  judgment.  The  com- 
mon divisions  are  of  the  understanding,  agent,  and  padeut ; 
speculative,  and  practical;  in  habit,  or  in  act;  simple,  or 
compound.  The  agent  is  that  which  is  called  the  wit  of  man, 
iicumen  or  subtilty,  sharpness  of  invention,  when  he  doth 
invent  of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew,  which 
abstracts  those  intelligible  spedes  from  the  fantasy,  and 
transfers  them  to  the  passive  understanding,  ^  ^  because  there 
is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  which  was  not  first  in  the 
sense."  That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the 
sense,  this  agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  true  or  false ;  and 
being  so  judged  he  commits  it  to  the  passible  to  be  kept. 
The  agent  is  a  doctor  or  teacher,  the  passive  a  scholar ;  and 
his  office  is  to  keep  and  further  judge  of  such  things  as  are 
committed  to  his  charge  ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  first, 
capable  of  all  forms  and  notions.  Now  these  notions  are  two- 
fold, actions  or  habits ;  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of, 
and  perceive  things ;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and 
notions,  which  we  may  use  when  we  will.  Some  reckon  up 
eight  kinds  of  them,  sense,  experience,  intelligence,  faith, 
suspicion,  error,  opinion,  science;  to  which  are  added  art, 
prudency,  wisdom ;  as  also  ^  synteresis,  dictamen  rationis^ 
conscience;  so  that  in  all  there  be  fourteen  species  of  the 
understanding,  of  which  some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last 
mentioned ;  the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  and 
use.  Plato  will  have  all  to  be  innate ;  Aristotle  reckons  up 
but  fiv&  intellectual  habits ;  two  practical,  as  prudency,  whose 
end  is  to  practise ;  to  fabricate ;  wisdom  to  comprehend  the 
use  and  experiments  of  all  notions  and  habits  whatsoever. 
Which  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  considered  aright)  is  all 
one  with  the  precedent;  for  three  being  innate,  and  five 
acquisite,  the  rest  are  improper,  imperfect,  and  in  a  more 
strict  examination  excluded.  Of  all  these  I  should  more 
amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit.     Three  of  them 

1  Nihil  In  iDtellectu,  quod  non  prios  ftierat  in  flentu.  Veloario.       t  xhe  p  vn  part 
of  the  conecienoe. 
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I  will  onlj  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  inj  following  dis- 
course. 

Sjnteresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  inr^te 
habit,  and  doth  signify  "  a  conversation  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  Grod  and  Nature,  to  know  good  or  evil."  And  (as 
onr  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  understanding  than  in  the 
win.  This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a  practical  syllo- 
gism. The  dictamen  ratioms  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us 
to  do  good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism.  The 
conscience  is  that  which  approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or 
condemning  our  actions,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  syllo- 
gism ;  as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Begulus  the  Roman, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  go  to 
Rome,  on  that  condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so 
much  for  his  ransom.  The  synteresis  proposeth  the  ques- 
tion; his  w6rd,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  religiously  kept, 
although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature.  *  "  Do 
not  that  to  another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to 
thyself."  Dictamen  applies  it  to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the 
like :  Regulus,  thou  wouldst  not  another  man  should  falsify 
his  oath,  or  break  promise  with  thee ;  conscience  concludes, 
therefore,  Regulus,  thou  dost  well  to  perform  thy  promise, 
and  oughtest  to  keep  thine  oath.  More  of  this  in  Religious 
Melancholy. 

SuBSECT.  XL— 0/  the  Win. 

Will  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul,  *"  which 
covets  or  avoids  such  things  as  have  been  before  judged  and 
apprehended  by  the  understanding."  If  good,  it  approves ; 
if  evil,  it  abhors  it ;  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or  eviL 
Aristotle  calls  this  our  rational  appetite  ;  for  as,  in  the  sensi- 
tive, we  are  moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and 
directed  by  sense ;  so  in  this  we  are  carried  by  reason.  Be- 
sides, the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a  particular  object,  good  or 

1  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  yis,  alteri  ne  fece-    cipit,  vol  r^icit ;  approbat,  vel  Impr6Uift» 
tls        *  Kes  ab  intollectu  monstiatas  re-    Philip.    Ignoti  nulla  oupido. 
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bad  ;  this  an  universal,  immaterial ;  that  respects  onlj  things 
delectable  and  pleasant ;  this  honest  Again,  thej  differ  in 
liberty.  The  sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a 
convenient  good,  cannot  but  desire  it ;  if  evil,  avoid  it ;  but 
this  is  free  in  his  essence,  *  "much  now  depraved,  obscui^d, 
and  fallen  from  his  first  perfection ;  jet  in  some  of  his  opera- 
tions still  free,"  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to 
choose  whether  it  will  do  or  not -do,  steal  or  not  steal.  Other- 
wise, in  vain  were  laws,  deliberations,  exhortations,  counsels, 
precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats  and  punishments ;  and 
Grod  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  ^  spiritual  things 
we  will  no  good,  prone  to  evil  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and 
led  by  the  Spirit),  we  are  egged  on  by  our  natural  concupis- 
cence, and  there  is  itra^ia,  a  confusion  in  our  powers,  •  "  our 
whole  will  is  averse  from  Grod  and  his  law,"  not  in  natural 
things  only,  as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led 
headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate  appetite, 

4  "  Nee  no8  obniti  contra,  nee  tenders  tantiim 
Snfficimus," 

we  cannot  resist,  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our 
heart  evil,  the  seat  of  our  affections  captivates  and  enforceth 
our  will.  So  that  in  voluntary  things  we  are  averse  from 
God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  *  ignorance  worse,  by 
art,  discipline,  custom,  we  get  many  bad  habits ;  suffering 
them  to  domineer  and  tyrannize  over  us ;  and  the  devil  is 
still  ready  at  hand  with  his  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our 
depraved  wiU  to  some  ill-disposed  action,  to  precipitate  us  to 
destruction,  except  our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised 
again  with  some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the 
spirit,  which  many  times  restrain,  hinder  and  check  us,  when 
we  are  in  the  full  career  of  our  dissolute  courses.  So  David 
corrected  himself,  when  he  had  Saul  at  a  vantage.     Revenge 

1  Melaaothon.  Operationes  plemmque  "  We  are  neither  able  to  eontend  against 

fene,  etsi  libera  sit  ilia  in  essentia  sua.  them,  nor  only  to  make  w»y."  6  Vel 

s  In  ciyilibas  libera,  sed  non  in  spirituali-  propter  ignorantiam,  quod  bonis  stadlii 

bus  Osiander.         'Tota  Toluntas  aversa  non  sit  Instructa  mens  nt  debuit,  aat di- 

4  Deo.    Omnis  homo  mendaz.         *  VIrg.  vinis  pnaeepte  ezeulta. 
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and  malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side ; 
but  honesty,  religion,  fear  of  God,  withheld  him  on  the  other. 
The  actions  of  the  will  are  veUe  and  noUe^  to  will  and  nill ; 
which  two  words  comprehend  all,  and  thej  are  good  or  bad, 
accordingly  as  they  are  directed,  and  some  of  them  freely  per- 
formed by  himself ;  although  the  Stoics  absolutely  deny  it, 
and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing 
a  fatal  necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist ;  yet  we 
say  that  our  will  is  free  in  respect  of  us,  and  things  contin- 
gent, howsoever  in  respect  of  Grod's  determinate  counsel,  they 
are  inevitable  and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the  will 
are  performed  by  the  inferior  powers,  which  obey  him,  as  the 
sensitive  and  moving  appetite ;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go 
hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  book,  to  speak  fair  or  foul ; 
but  this  appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not 
be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It 
was  (as  J  said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason,  and  there  was 
an  excellent  consent  and  harmony  between  them,  but  that  is 
now  dissolved,  they  often  jar,  reason  is  overborne  by  passion : 
Fertwr  equis  auriga,  nee  audit  currus  habenas^  as  so  many 
wild  horses  run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed. 
We  know  many  .times  what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as  she 

said, 

1  **  Trahit  invitum  nova  vis,  aliudqne  cnpido, 
Mens  aUud  suadet," 

Lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another,  there  is  a  new  re- 
luctancy  in  men.  *  Odiy  nee  possum^  cuptens,  non  esse  quod 
odi,  .  We  cannot  resist,  but  as  Phsedra  confessed  to  her  nurse, 
*  qtue  loqueris,  vera  sunt,  sed  furor  suggerit  sequi  pefora  ;  she 
said  well  and  true,  she  did  acknowledge  it,  but  headstrong 
passion  and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  opposite. 
So  David  knew  the  filthiness  of  his  fact,  what  a  loathsome, 
foul,  crying  sin  adultery  was,  yet  notwithstanding,  he  would 
commit  murder,  and  take  away  another  man's  vdfe,  enforced 
against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

1  Med.  Ovid.       •  Ovid.       *  Seneca,  fflpp. 
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Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  bj 
will  at  all ;  for  ^  who  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  ** 
These  other  may,  but  are  not ;  and  thence  come  all  those 
headstrong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind ;  and 
manj  times  vicious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases ;  because 
we  give  so  much  way  to  our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclina- 
tion, like  so  many  beasts.  The  principal  habits  are  two  in 
number,  virtue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  definitions,  descrip- 
tions, differences,  and  kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  ethics, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy. 


MEMB.  ni. 

SuBSEOT.  L — Definition  of  Melancholy,  Name,  Difference, 

Haying  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man^ 
as  a  preparative  to  the  rest ;  I  may  now  freely  proceed  to 
treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most  men's  capacity;  and 
after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  melan- 
choly is,  show  his  name  and  differences.  The  name  is  im- 
posed from  the  matter,  and  disease  denominated  from  the 
material  cause ;  as  Bruel  observes,  yLfikQafxoKia  quasi  Wlaiva 
Xo^,  from  black  choler.  And  w^hether  it  be  a  cause  or  an 
effect,  a  disease  or  symptom,  let  Donatus  Altomarus  and 
Salvianus  decide;  I  wiU  not  contend  about  it.  It  hath 
several  descriptions,  notations,  and  definitions.  ^Fracasto- 
rius,  in  his  second  book  of  intellect,  caUs  those  melancholy, 
^  whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour  of  black 
choler  hath  so  misaffected,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and 
dote  in  most  things,  or  in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or 
other  manifest  operations  of  the  understanding."  ^  Melanelius 
out  of  Galen,  Ruffus,  ^tius,  describe  it  to  be  *^  a  bad  and 

1  Melancholicos  vocamus,  qnos  exube-  rectam  raUonem,  voluntatem  perttoflnt, 

rantla  vel  imtvitas  MelanchoUae  ita  male  vel  eleetionem,  vel  intellectdB  operatioiMS. 

habet,  nt  lode  insaniant  vel  in  omnibiu,  s  Pesslmum  et  pertinaciasimum  morbnm 

tttl  in  plazibuB  iiaqtia  numiliBBtis  liTe  ad  qui  homines  in  bruta  degenenure  oogit. 
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peevish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts : " 
Galen,  "  a  privation  or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the 
head,"  &c.,  defining  it  from  the  part  affected,  which  ^  Her- 
cales  de  Saxoni^  approves,  Ub.  1,  cap,  16,  calling  it  ^a 
depravation  of  the  principal  function ;"  Fuschius,  lib,  1,  cap, 
23,  Amoldus  Breviar.  lib,  1,  cap.  18,  Guianerius,  and  others ; 
"  By  reason  of  black  choler,"  Paulus  adds.  Halyabbas  sim- 
ply calls  it  a  "  commotion  of  the  mind."  Aretseus,  ^  "  a  per- 
petual anguish  of  the  soul,  fastened  on  one  thing,  without  an 
ague ; "  which  definition  of  his,  Mercurialis  de  crffect,  cap,  lib, 
1,  cap,  10,  taxeth ;  but  ^lianus  Montaltus  defends,  lib,  de 
morb.  cap,  1,  de  Melon,  for  sufficient  and  good.  The  common 
sort  define  it  to  be  "  a  kind  of  dotage  without  a  fever,  having 
for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sadness,  without  any 
apparent  occasion.  So  doth  Laurentius,  cap,  4,  Piso,  lib,  1, 
cap,  43,  Donatus  Altomarus,  cap,  7,  art,  medic.,  Jacchinus, 
in  com,  in  Ub,  9,  Rhasis  ad  Almansor,  cap,  15.  Yalesius 
exerc,  17,  Fuschius,  instiiuL  3,  sec.  1,  c,  11,  S^c,  which 
common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  •  Hercules 
de  Saxonia  will  not  allow  of,  nor  David  Crucius,  Theat,  morb, 
Herm.  lib,  2,  cap,  6,  he  holds  it  insufiicient;  ^^as  ^rather 
showing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is;"  as  omitting  the 
specific  difierence.  the  fantasy  and  brain ;  but  I  descend 
to  particulars.  The  summum  genus  is  ^  dotage,  or  anguish 
of  the  mind,"  saith  AretaBUS  ;  "  of  the  principal  parts,"  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp  and  palsy, 
and  such  diseases  as  belong  (o  the  outward  sense  and  motions 
[depraved]  *  to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  madness  (which 
Montaltus  makes  an^or  animi,  to  separate)  in  which  those 
functions  are  not  depraved,  but  rather  abolished;  [without 
an  ague]  is  added  by  aHj  to  separate  it  from  frenzy,  and 
that  melancholy  which  is  in  ^  pestilent  fever.  (Fear  and 
sorrow)  make  it  differ  from  madness ;  [without  a  cause]  is 

1  Panth.  med.  >  Angor  aniini  la  ezplicat.        *  Animse  functiones  Immiii- 

una  contentione  defizus,  absque  febre.  uuntur,  in  ftttuitate,  tolluatar  in  ma- 

*  Cap.  16, 1. 1.        <  Eonim  deflnitio  mor-  nia,  depravantur  solum  in  melancholia, 

bas  quid  -non  sit  potios  quam  quid  t\%  Here,  de  Sax.  cap.  1,  tract.  ^  Melanch 
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lastlj  inserted,  to  specify  it  from  all  other  ordinary  passions 
of  [fear  and  sorrow].     We  properly  call   that  dotage,  as 

*  Laurentius  interprets  it,  "  when  some  one  principal  faculty 
of  the  mind,  as  imagination,  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all 
melancholy  persons  have."  It  is  without  a  fever,  because 
the  humour  is  most  part  cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  puti*efac* 
tion.  Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  insep- 
arable companions  of  most  melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her. 
de  Saxonia,  TVact.  de  posthumo  de  Melancholia,  cap,  2,  well 
excepts ;  for  to  some  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to  such  as  laugh 
most  part ;  some  are  bold  again,  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
fear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared. 

SuBSECT.   n. — Of  the  Part  affected.     Affection,     Parties 

affected. 

Some  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal 
part  affected  in  this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain,  or  heart, 
or  some  other  member.  Most  ,are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
brain  ;  for  being  a  kind  of  dotage,  it  cannot  otherwise  be  but 
that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it  by 

*  consent  or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions 
in  them  for  then  it  would  be  an  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  as 

*  Laurentius  well  observes,  but  in'  a  cold,  dry  distemperature 
of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and  become  too  cold, 
or  too  flry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are  in- 
clined to  it ;  and  this  '  Hippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  the  Ara- 
bians, and  most  of  our  new  writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a 
consultation  of  his,  quoted  by  *  Hildesheim)  and  five  others 
there  cited  are  of  the  contrary  part ;  because  fear  and  sorrow, 
which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart  But  this  objection 
is  sufficiently  answered  by  *  Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that 
the  heart  is  affected  (as  •  Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by 
reason  of  his  vicinity,  and  so  is  the  midriff  and  many  other 

1  Cap.  4,  de  mel.  *  Per  consensum  sire  per  cerebrum  contingat,  et  pTOoemin 

cive  per  essentiam.  s  Cap.  4,  de  mel.  auctoritate  et  ratione  stabilitiir.      *  Lib. 

»  Sec.  7,  de  mor.  Tulgar.  lib.  6.         *  Spi-  de  Mel.    Cor  vero  yicinitatls  ratione  unk 

«el.  de  melancholia.        »  Cap.  3,  de  mel.  afflcitnr,  acceptnm  transTersom  ac  8fioai« 

pars  aflecta  cerebrum  sive  per  consenBum,  achus  cum  domli  spina,  fto. 
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parts.  They  do  compatij  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  by  the 
law  of  nature ;  but  forasmuch  as  this  malady  is  caused  by 
precedent  imagination,  with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits 
obey,  and  are  Subject  to  those  principal  parts,  the  brain  must 
needs  primarily  be  misaffected,  as  the  seat  of  reason ;  and 
then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  affection.  ^  Gappivaccius  and 
Mercurialis  have  copiously  discussed  this  question,  and  both 
conclude  the  subject  is  the  inner  brain,  and  from  thence  it  is 
communicated  to  the  heart  and  other  inferior  parts,  which 
sympathize  and  are  much  troubled,  especially  when  it  comes 
by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  stomach,  or 
myrach,  as  the  Arabians  term  it,  whole  body,  liver,  or 
'  spleen,  which  are  seldom  free,  pylorus,  meseraic  veins,  &c. 
For  our  body  is  like  a  clock,  if  one  wheel  be  amiss,  all  the 
rest  are  disordered;  the  whole  fabric  suffers;  with  such 
admirable  art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excel- 
lent proportion,  as  Ludovicns  Yives  in  his  Fable  of  Man 
hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  'affection,  whether 
it  be  imagination  or  reason  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de 
Saxonii  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  ^tius,  and  Altomarus,  that 
the  sole  fault  is  in  ^imagination.  Bruel  is  of  the  same 
mind ;  Montaltus  in  his  2  cap,  of  Melancholy  confutes  this 
tenet  of  theirs,  and  illustrates  the  contrary  by  many  ex- 
amples :  as  of  him  that  thought  himself  a  shell-fish,  of  a  nun, 
and  of  a  desperate  monk  that  would  not  be  persuaded  but 
that  he  was  damned ;  reason  was  in  fault  as  well  as  imagina- 
tion, which  did  not  correct  this  error ;  they  make  away  them- 
selves oftentimes,  and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous 
tilings.  Why  doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy,  settle  and 
persuade,  if  she  be  free  ?  *  Avicenna  therefore  holds  both 
corrupt,  to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same  is 
maintained  by  •  Areteus,  '  Grorgonius,  Guianerius,  &c     To 

I  Ub.  1,  cap.  10.    Subjectum  est  cere-  nandi,  non   oogitandl,  neo   memorandl 

brum  interius.  *  Bard  quisquam  tu-  Isesa  hie.  ^  Lib.  8,  Fen.  1,  Tract.  4, 

moram   effort   Ilenla,   qui   hoc   morbo  cap.  8.       *  Lib.  8,  cap.  6.        ^  lib  Med 

afflcitar,  Piao.    Quia  aflectus.  >  See  cap.  19,  part.  2,  Tiao.  15,  oap  8. 

Donat.  ab  Alfcomar.        <  Facultas  imagi- 
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end  the  (ontroversy,  no  man  doubts  of  imagination,  but  that 
it  is  hurt  and  misaffected  here ;  for  the  other,  I  determine 
with  ^  Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua,  that  it  is  first 
in  ^  imagination,  and  afterwards  in  reason ;  i^  the  disease  be 
inveterate,  or  as  it  is  more  or  less  of  continuance ;  but  by 
accident,"  as  *  Her.  de  Saxonia  adds ;  '^  faith,  opinion,  dis- 
course, ratiocination,  are  all  accidentally  depraved  by  the 
default  of  imagination." 

Pai'ties  affected,"]  To  the  part  affected,  I  may  here  add 
the  parties,  which  shall  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  else- 
where, now  only  signified*  Such  as  have  the  moon,  Saturn, 
Mercury  misaffected  in  their  genitures,  such  as  live  in  over 
cold,  or  over  hot  climes ;  such  as  are  bom  of  melancholy 
parents ;  as  ofiend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are  black, 
or  of  a  high  sanguine  complexion,  ^  that  have  little  heads, 
that  have  a  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach, 
have  been  long  sick ;  such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great 
students,  given  to  much  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of 
action,  are  most  subject  to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  but 
men  more  ofien ;  yet  '  women  misafi*ected  are  far  more 
violent,  and  grievously  troubled.  Of  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times :  old  age,  from 
which  natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident ; 
but  this  artificial  malady  is  more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of 
a  *  middle  age.  Some  assign  forty  years,  Gariopontus  thirty. 
Jubertus  excepts  neither  young  nor  old  from  this  adven- 
titious. Daniel  Sennertus  involves  all  of  all  sorts,  out  of 
common  experience,  ^in  omnilms  omnino  corporihus  cujui' 
cunqtte  constituiionis  dominaJtur.  ^tius  and  Aretius  f  ascribe 
into  the  number  '^not  only  ®  discontented,  passionate,  and 
miserable   persons,  swarthy,  black;  but  such  as   are  most 

1  Hildeshdm  spkel.  2,  de  Helanc.  fol.  3  Areteus,  lib.  8,  cap.  5.  *  Qui  propA 

207,  et  fol.  127.    Quandoque  etiam  rar  statum  sunt.      Aret.     Mediis  convenil 

tfonalls  si  affectus  iuTeteratus  sit.     *  Lib.  aetatibas,    Piso.  &  De    quartano. 

posthumo  de  Melanc.  edit.  1620,  depriva-  t  Lib.   1,  part.  2,  cap.  11.        •  Primiu 

tnr   fides,   diacursas,    opinio,   &c.,  per  ad  Melanoholiam  non  tarn  moestus  8e4 

Tltium   Imaginationis,   ex    Accident^.—  et  hilares,  Jocosi,  cacbinnantes,  irriflOTM, 

•  Qui  parvnm  oapnt  babent,  insfinsati  et,  qtd  plenunque  prterabri  suni. 
pleriquB  sunt.    Aitet.  in  pbydognomia. 
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meny  and  pleasant,  scoffers,  and  high  coloured."  ^  Grener- 
ally,*'  saith  Hhasis,  ^'Hhe  finest  wits  and  most  generous 
Bpirits,  are  before  other  obnoxious  to  it ; "  I  cannot  except 
any  complexion,  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  ^  fools  and 
Stoics,  which,  according  to  'Synesius,  are  never  troubled 
with  any  manner  of  passion,  but  as  Anacreon's  ciccula,  sine 
tangin7ie  et  dohre  ;  similes  fere  diis  sunt.  Erasmus  vindi- 
cates fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue,  because  they  have 
most  part  moist  brains  and  light  hearts ;  *  they  are  free  fix)m 
ambition,  envy,  shame  and  fear ;  they  are  neither  troubled  in 
conscience,  nor  macerated  with  cares,  to  which  our  whole  life 
is  most  subject. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Of  the  Matter  of  Melancholy. 

Of  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  be- 
twixt Avicen  and  Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  ^  Cardan's 
Contradictions,  •  Valesius's  Controversies,  Montanus,  Prosper 
Calenus,  Cappivaccius,  '  Bright,  '  Ficinus,  that  have  written 
either  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  trea- 
tises of  this  subject.  •  "  What  diis  humour  is,  or  whence  it 
proceeds,  how  it  is  engendered  in  the  body,  neither  Galen, 
nor  any  old  writer,  hath  sufficiently  discussed,  as  Jacchinus 
thinks  ;  the  Neoterics  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Con- 
sultations, holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial ;  and 
80  doth  Arculanus ;  the  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours 
before  mentioned,  and  natural.  The  immaterial  or  adventi- 
tious, acquisite,  redundant,  unnatural,  artificial ;  which  •  Her- 
cules^ de  Saxonia  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone,  and  to 
proceed  from  a  "  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  distemperature,  which, 

1  Qui  sunt  Hubtilis  ingenii,  et  multn  aanit  tuenda.        «  QolsTe  aut  qnaUs  rit 

per^Acacitatis  de  ftcDi  ineidunt  in  Mel-  humor,  ant  qun  IstluB  differenttsB  et  quo- 

tnchoUam,     lib.     1,    cont.    Tract.    9.  modo  glgnantur  in  oorpore,  scrutandum, 

>  Nnnqnam  sanitate  mentis  exddit  aut  hie  enim  re  multi  veterum  laborayemnt, 

dolore  capitur.    Srasm.  ^  In  laud,  nee  fiw:ile  accipere  ex  Galeno  sententiam 

ealrlt.  4  Vacant  conscientise  carnifl-  ob  loquendl  varietatem.     Leon.  Ja«ch. 

eina,  neo  puciefiunt,  neo  rerentur,  nee  com.  in  9,  Rhasiscap.  15,  cap.  16,  in  9, 

dUaoerantur  mlllibus  curarum,  quibus  Rhasis.  *  Lib.  posthum.  de  Bdelan. 

tota  Tita  obnoxiaest.       B  Lib.  1,  tract.  8,  edit.  Venetiis  1620,  cap.  7  et  8.    Ab  in 

xmtradic.  18.  «  Lib.  1,  cont.  21.  temperie  calida,  humida,  &c. 

Bright,  ca.  16.  •  Lib.  1,  cap.  6,.  de 
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wit]  tout  matter,  alter  the  brain  and  functions  of  it  Para* 
celsus  wholly  rejects  and  derides  this  division  of  four  hu« 
mours  and  complexions,  but  our  Galenists  generally  approve 
of  it,  subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixed;  of- 
fending in  quantity  or  quality,  varying  according  to  his  place, 
where  it  settleth,  as  brain,  spleen,  meseraic  veins,  heart, 
womb,  and  stomach ;  or  differing  according  to  the  mixture 
of  those  natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnat- 
ural adust  humours,  as  they  are  diversely  tempered  and 
mingled.  If  natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  which 
is  cold  and  dry,  "  so  that  it  be  more  *  than  the  body  is  well 
able  to  bear,  it  must  needs  be  distempered,''  saith  Faventius, 
"  and  diseased ; "  and  bo  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether 
it  arise  from  that  other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from 
blood,  produceth  the  like  effects,  and  is,  as  Montaltus  con- 
tends, if  it  come  by  adustion  of  humours,  most  part  hot  and 
dry.  Some  difference  I  find,  whether  this  melancholy  mat- 
ter may  be  engendered  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour 
and  temper  of  it  Galen  holds  it  may  be  engendered  of 
three  alone,  excluding  phlegm,  or  pituita,  whose  true  asser- 
tion 'Yalesius  and  Menardus  stiffly  maintain,  and  so  doth 
•  Fuschius,  Montaltus,  *  Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can 
white  become  black  ?  But  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  lib.  post,  de 
tnela.  c.  8,  and  ^  Cardan  are  of  the  opposite  part  (it  may  be 
engendered  of  phlegm,  etsi  rard  contingai,  though  it  seldom 
come  to  pass),  so  is  ®  Guianerius  and  Laurentius,  c.  1,  with 
Melanct.  in  his  Book  de  Anim^  and  Chap,  of  Humours ;  he 
calls  it  Asininam,  dull,  swinish  melancholy,  and  saith  that  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  it ;  so  is  '  Wecker.  From  melancholy 
adust  ariseth  one  kind ;  from  choler  another,  which  is  most 
brutish ;  another  from  phlegm,  which  is  dull ;  and  the  last 
from  blood,  which  is  best     Of  these  some  are  cold  and  dry, 

1  SecTindain  magiH  aut  miniu  A  in  cor^  *  Concil.  26.     *  Lib.  2,  oonvfadic.  cap.  11. 

pore  ftierlt,  ad  intempeiiem  plusquam  •  De  feb.  tract,  diff.  2,  cap.  1,  non  est  ne- 

corpns  salubriter  ferre  poterit :  inde  cor-  gandum    ex    hac    fieri    MelanchoUcos 

pu8  morboaum  effitur.  a  Lib.  1,  con-  »  In  Syntax, 

trovsrs.  cap.  21.      »  Lib.  1,  sect.  4,  cap.  4. 
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others  hot  and  dry,  ^  varying  according  to  their  mixtures,  as 
they  are  intended,  and  remitted.     And  indeed  as  Bodericus 
a  Fons.  cons.  12,  1,  determines,  ichors,  and  those  serous  mat- 
ters being  thickened  become  phlegm,  and  phlegm  degenerates 
into  choler,  choler  adast  becomes  aruginosa  melanchoUa,  as 
vinegar  oat  of  purest  wine  putrefied  or  by  exhalation  of  purer 
spirits  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sour  and  sharp ;  and  from  the 
sharpness  of  this  humour  proceeds  much  waking,  troublesome 
thoughts  and  dreams,  &c.,  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.     If 
the  humour  be  cold,  it  is,  saith  '  Faventinus,  ^'  a  cause  of 
dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symptoms ;   if  hot,  they  are 
rash,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it."     If  the  brain  be  hot, 
the  animal  spirits  are  hot ;  much  madness  follows,  with  vio- 
lent actions ;  if  cold,  fatuity  and  sottishness,  '  Cappivaccius. 
*"The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  likewise  according  to 
the  mixture,  be  it  hot  or  cold ;  'tis  sometimes  black,  some- 
times not,  Altomarus.     The  same  *  Melanelius  proves  out  of 
Galen ;  and  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy  (if  at 
least  it  be  his),  giving  instance  in  a  burning  coal,  "  which, 
when  it  is  hot,  shines  ;  when  it  is  cold,  looks  black  ;  and  so 
doth  the  humour."     This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  pro- 
duceth diversity  of  effects.     If  it  be  within  the  •  body,  and 
not  putrefied,  it  causeth  black  jaundice  ;  if  putrefied,  a  quar- 
tan ague ;  if  it  break  out  to  the  skin,  leprosy ;  if  to  parts, 
several  maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c.     If  it  trouble  the  mind,  as 
it  is  diversely  mixed,  it  produceth  several  kinds  of  madness 
and  dotage ;  of  which  in  their  place. 

SuBSECT.  rV. —  Of  the  species  or  kinds  of  Melancholy, 

When  the  mattet*  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it 
otherwise  be,  but  that  the  species  should  be  divers  and  con- 
fused ?     Many  new  and  old  writers  have  spoken  confusedly 

iVarie  adurltur,  et  miacetxir,  unde  pweter  modum  caleikctus,  et  allaa  refHge- 

fBuiae  amenUttm  npedefi,  Melanct.     a  hu-  ratus  evadit :  nam  recentlbas  carbonibui 

mor  fiigidusdelirii  causa,  fUrorifi  calidns,  e!  quid  simile  accidit.  qui  durante  flam- 

fco.       8  Lib.  1,  cap.  10.  de  affect,  cap.  ma  pellucidissime  candent,  eft  extincta 

*  Nigresdt  hie  humor,  aliquando  super-  prorsus     nigrescunt.     Hippocrates, 

calefiwtus.   aliquando    superfHgefiMtus,  «  Ouianerius,  diff.  2,  cap  7 
Ok.  1.       ^  Humor  hie  niger  aliquando 
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of  it,  confounding  melancbolj  and  madness,  as  ^  Heurniaa, 
Guianenus,  Grordonius,  Salustius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Praten* 
BIS,  Savanarola,  that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  melan* 
cholj  in  extent,  differing  (as  I  have  said)  in  degrees.  Some 
make  two  distinct  species,  as  Ruffiis  Ephesius,  an  old  writer, 
Constantinus  Africanus,  AretSBus,  ^  Aurelianus,  •  Paulus  -ZEgi- 
neta ;  others  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave 
them  indefinite,  as  ^tius  in  his  Tetrabiblos,  ^  Avicenna,  lib, 
8,  Fen,  1,  Tract.  4,  cap.  18.  Arculanus,  cap.  16,  in  9.  Basis, 
Montanus,  med.  part.  1.  *  "  If  natural  melancholy  be  adust, 
it  maketh  one  kind ;  if  blood,  another ;  if  choler,  a  third,  dif- 
fering from  the  first ;  and  so  man j  several  opinions  there  are 
about  the  kinds,  as  there  be  men  themselves."  *  Herculea 
de  Saxoni§,  sets  down  two  kinds,  ^  material  and  immaterial ; 
one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humours  and  spirits.** 
Savanarola,  Rub.  11,  Tract.  6,  cap.  1,  de  (sgritud.  capitis^ 
will  have  the  kinds  to  be  infinite;  one  from  the  mjrach, 
called  myrachialis  of  the  Arabians ;  another  stomachalis, 
from  the  stomach ;  anothjer  from  the  liver,  heart,  womb, 
hemrods ;  ^  ^  one  beginning,  another  consummate."  Melano 
thon  seconds  him,  ^  "  as  the  humour  is  diversely  adust  and 
mixed,  so  are  the  species  divers ; "  but  what  these  men  speak 
of  species  I  think  ought  to  be  understood  of  symptoms,  and  so 
doth  ^Arculanus  interpret  himself;  infinite  species,  id  est, 
symptoms ;  and  in  that  sense,  as  Jo.  Gorrheus  acknowledgetb 
in  his  medicinal  definitions,  the  species  are  infinite,  but  they 
may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds  by  reason  of  their  seat ;  head, 
body,  and  hypochondries.  This  threefold  division  is  approved 
by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy,  (if  it  be  his,  which 
some  suspect,)  by  Galen,  lib,  3,  de  he.  ctffhctis,  cap.  6,  by 
Alexander,  lib.  1,  cap.  16,  Rasis,  lib.  1,  ConiinenL  Trad.  9, 
Ub.  1,  cap.  16,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  new  writers.     Th. 

1  Non  est  mania,  nisi  extensa  melan-  et  tot  Doctorum  sententise,  quot  ipfll  nu- 

sholia.         9  Cap.  6,  lib.  1.        >2Ser.  2.  mero  sunt.        *  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  7. 

cap.   9.      Morbus    hie   est   omnifarius.  >  QuaDdam  iacipiens  qusedam    consum 

4  Species  indefinitee  sunt.  &  Si  adura-  mata.        ^  Cap.  de  humor,  lib.  de  aiiima. 

tnr  naturalis  melancholia,  alia  fit  species,  varid  aduritur  et  miscetur  ipsa  melaa- 

si  sanguis  alia,  si  flavabilis  alia,  diversa  ^  cholia,  uade   Tarlas   amentium  spedet. 

primis:  maxima  est  inter  has  difbrontia,  >  Gap.  18,  in  9  Bads. 
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ErastQs  makes  two  kinds  ;  one  perpetual,  which  is  head  mel« 
ancholj ;  the  other  interrupt,  which  comes  and  goes  by  fits, 
which  he  subdivides  into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that  all 
comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  again  make  four  or  five  kinds, 
^f  ith  Boder:cus  k  Castro,  de  morbis  mvUer,  lib,  2,  cap.  3,  and 
Lod.  Mercatus,  who,  in  his  second  book  de  mvUer,  affecU 
cap.  4,  will  have  that  melancholy  of  nuns,  widows,  and  more 
ancient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of  melancholy  differing 
from  the  rest ;  some  will  reduce  enthusiasts,  ecstatical  and 
demoniacal  persons  to  this  rank,  adding  ^  love  melancholy  to 
the  first,  and  lycanthropia.  The  most  received  division  is 
into  three  kinds.  The  first  proceeds  from  the  sole  fault  of 
the  brain,  and  is  called  head  melancholy ;  the  second  sympa- 
thetically proceeds  from  the  whole  body,  when  the  whole  tem- 
perature is  melancholy;  the  third  ariseth  from  the  bowels, 
liver,  spleen,  or  membrane,  called  mesenterium,  named  hypo* 
chondriacal  or  windy  melancholy,  which  *  Laurentius  sub*- 
divides  into  three  parts,  from  those  three  members,  hepatic, 
splenetic,  meseraic  Love  melancholy,  which  Avicenna  calls 
Ilisha ;  and  Lycanthropia,  which  he  calls  cucubuthe,  are  com- 
monly included  in  head  melancholy ;  but  of  this  last,  which 
Grerardus  de  Solo  calls  amoreus,  and  most  knight  melancholy, 
with  that  of  religious  melancholy,  virginum  et  vtdiuzrum,  main- 
tained by  Bod.  h  Castro  and  Mercatus,  and  the  other  kinds 
of  love  melancholy,  I  will  speak  of  apart  by  themselves  in 
my  third  partition.  The  three  precedent  species  are  the 
subject  of  my  present  discourse,  which  I  will  anatomize  and 
treat  of  through  all  their  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  together 
and  apart ;  that  every  man  that  is  in  any  measure  affected 
with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself, 
and  apply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three 
species  one  from  the  other,  to  express  their  several  causes, 
symptoms,  cures,  being  that  they  are  so  often  confounded 
nmoagst   themselves,   having   such    affinity,  that   they  can 

1  Itfiurenliiia,  cap.  4,  de  mel.  *  Cap.  18 
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scarce  be  discerned  by  the  most  accurate  physicians;  and 
80  oflen  intermixed  with  other  diseases  that  the  best  ex- 
perienced have  been  plunged.  Montanus  consiL  26,  names  a 
patient  that  had  this  disease  of  melancholy  and  caninus  appe- 
titus  both  together ;  and  consiL  23,  with  vertigo,  *  Julius  Cae- 
sar Qaudinus,  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice.  Trincavellius  with 
an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus  appetitus,  &c  *  Paulus  Begoline, 
a  great  doctor  in  his  time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  con- 
founded with  a  confusion  of  symptoms,  that  he  knew  not  to 
what  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it  •  Trincavellius,  Fallo- 
pius,  and  Francanzanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three 
conferred  with  about  one  party,  at  the  same  time,  gave  three 
different  opinions.  And  in  another  place,  Trincavellius  being 
demanded  what  he  thought  of  a  melancholy  young  man  to 
whom  he  was  sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was 
indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew  not  to  what  kind  to  reduce 
it  In  his  seventeenth  consultation  there  is  the  like  disagree- 
ment about  a  melancholy  monk.  Those  symptoms,  which 
others  ascribe  to  misafiected  parts  and  humours,  *  Here  de 
Saxoni&  attributes  wholly  to  distempered  spirits,  and  those 
immaterial,  as  I  have  said.  Sometimes  they  cannot  well  dis- 
cern this  disease  from  others.  In  Reinerus  Solinandei^s 
counsels,  {Sect,  consiL  5,)  he  and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed, 
that  the  patient's  disease  was  hypochondriacal  melancholy. 
Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma,  and  nothing  else.  ^  Soli- 
nander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the  melancholy 
Duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  defme  what  species  it 
was,  or  agree  amongst  themselves.  The  species  are  so  con- 
founded, as  in  Caesar  Claudinus,  his  forty-fourth  consultation 
for  a  Polonian  Count,  in  his  judgment  •  "  he  laboured  of  head 
melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  temper- 
ature both  at  once."  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have 
had  all  three  kinds  semd  et  simul,  and  some  successively.  So 
that  I  conclude  of  our  melancholy  species,  as  f  many  politicians 

1  480    et   116,    consult,    eonsil.    12.    18,  tract,  posth.  de  melan.       <  Guarlon. 
*  HUdesheim,  spicel.  2,  fol.  166.      >  Trin-    cons.  med.  2.  6  Laboravit  per  easea- 

cavellioB  torn.  2,  oonsU.  16  et  16.     •  Cap.    tiam  et  a  toto  corpore.  t  MaohiaTd 
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do  of  their  pure  forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies,  aris- 
tocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation,  but 
in  practice  they  ore  temperate  and  usually  mixed,  (so  *  Fo- 
lyhius  informeth  us,)  as  the  Lacedemonian,  the  Boman  of  old, 
German  now,  and  many  others.  What  physicians  say  of  dis- 
tinct species  in  their  books  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in 
their  patients'  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixed.  In  such  ob- 
scurity, therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture  of  symptoms, 
causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  several  kinds 
apart ;  to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many 
casualties,  distractions,  when  seldom  two  men  shall  be  like 
affected  per  omnia  f  'Tis  hard,  I  confess,  yet  nevertheless  I 
will  adventure  through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and, 
led  by  the  clue  or  thread  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  my- 
self out  of  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  errors,  and  so  proceed 
to  the  causes. 


SECT.  n.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Causes  of  Melancholy.    God  a  cause, 

^It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  cures,  or  think  of  remedies, 
untQ  such  time  as  we  have  considered  of  the  causes,"  so 
^  Gralen  prescribes  Glauco ;  and  the  common  experience  of 
others  confirms  that  those  cures  must  be  imperfect,  lame, 
and  to  no  purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been 
searched,  as  ^  Prosper  Calenius  well  observes  in  his  tract  ds 
(Urd  hile  to  Cardinal  Caesius.  Insomuch  that  *  "  Femelius  puts 
a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes,  and  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of  dis- 
ease-"   Empirics  may  ease,  and  sometimes  help,  but  not  thor- 

fcc,  SmithoB  de  r«p.  Angl.  cap.  8,  Ub.  1.  hortari  Tidetur,  nam  alioqal  eamm  cara- 

BusooldoB  diacor.  poUt.  cUaonrB.  6.  cap.  7.  tio  manoa  et  inutiUfl  esaet.       >  Path.  Ub. 

A-rist.  I.  8,  polit.  cap.  ult.     Keckerm.  1,  cap.  11.    Remm  cognoscere  caiuas, 

alS,  &o.  *  Lib.  6.  ^  Prlmo  artis  medicis  imprimis  neoessariom,  sine  qua 

enratiTaa.       *  Nostri  primum  sit  propos-  nee  morbom  ourare,  neo  praBcavere  liM# 
Its  affectlonam  oansaa  indagare ;  raa  ipsa 
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aughljr  root  oat ;  svUcUd  causa  toUitur  effectus,  as  the  saying 
is,  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the  effect  is  likewise  vanquished. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able  to  discern 
these  causes  whence  they  are,  and  in  such  ^  variety  to  say 
what  the  beginning  was.  ^  He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it 
aright.  I  will  adventure  to  guess  as  near  as  I  can,  and  rip 
them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  general  and  particular, 
to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better  be  descried. 

General  causes  are  either  supernatural  or  natural.  "  Su- 
pernatural are  from  God  and  his  angels,  or  by  God's  per- 
mission from  the  devil "  and  his  ministers.  That  Grod  him- 
self is  a  cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  satisfaction  of 
his  justice,  many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures 
make  evident  unto  us,  Ps.  cvii.  17.  "Foolish  men  are 
plagued  for  their  offence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness." 
Gehazi  was  strucken  with  leprosy,  2  Beg.  v.  27.  Jehoram 
with  dysentery  and  flux,  and  great  diseases  of  the  boweb,  2 
Chron.  xxi.  15  David  plagued  for  numbering  his  people, 
1  Far.  21.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this 
disease  is  peculiarly  specified,  Fsalm  cxxvii.  12.  "  He 
brought  down  their  heart  through  heaviness."  Deut.  xxviii. 
28.  "  He  struck  them  with  madness,  blindness,  and  aston- 
ishment of  heart."  •  *'  An  evil  spirit  was  sent  by  the  Lord 
upon  Saul,  to  vex  him."  ^Nebuchadnezzar  did  eat  grass 
like  an  ox,  and  his  "  heart  was  made  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field."  Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punishments.  Ly- 
curgus,  because  he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the  country,  was 
by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness ;  so  was  Fentheus  and  his 
mother  Agave  for  neglecting  their  sacrifice.  *  Censor  Fulvius 
ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno's  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one  of  his 
own,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  * "  and  was  conr 
founded  to  death,  with  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart"  When 
Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  *  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphos  of 

i  Tanta  enim  morbi  Tuietaa  ae  difb-  cap.  8.       *  Mente  captua,  et  sammo  ani* 

rentia,  nt  non  &cile  dSgnoscatar  nnde  mi  moerore  oonsumpttu.  *  ManBter. 

Initium  morbus  Bumpserit.   Melaneliun  i  oosmog.  lib.  4,  cap.  48,  de  ooelo  substeriM- 

Oaleno.       s  j^elix  qui  potuit  rurum  coff-  bantor,  tanqoam  iiuani  de  saziB  px«oi|4 

uosoexe  caosas.  »  1  Sam.   xvi.   14.  tati,  &o. 

Dan.  V.  21.  •  Lactant.  instit.  Ub.  2. 
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those  infinite  riches  it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from 
heaven  and  struck  four  thousand  men  dead,  the  rest  ran  mad, 
^  A  little  after,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus,  lightning,  thun- 
der, earthquakes,  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion.  If  we 
may  believe  our  pontifical  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us 
many  strange  and  prodigious  punishments  in  this  kind,  in- 
flicted by  their  saints.  How  *Clodoveus,  sometime  Sang  of 
France,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncovering  the 
body  of  St.  Denis  \  and  how  a  *  sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that 
would  have  stolen  a  silver  image  of  St.  John,  at  Birgburge, 
became  frantic  on  a  sudden,  raging,  and  tyrannizing  over  his 
own  fiesh  ;  of  a  ^  Lord  of  Rhadnor,  that  coming  from  hunt- 
ing late  at  night,  put  his  dogs  into  St  Avan's  church,  (Llan 
Avan  they  called  it),  and  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as 
hunters  use  to  do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  sud- 
denly stricken  blind.  Of  Tyridates,  an  ^Armenian  king,  for 
violating  some  holy  nuns,  that  was  punished  in  like  sort,  with 
loss  of  his  wits.  But  poets  and  papists  may  go  together  for 
&bulous  tales ;  let  them  free  their  own  credits ;  howsoever 
they  feign  of  their  Nemesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or  by  the 
devil's  means  may  be  deluded ;  we  find  it  true,  that  uUor  a 
tergo  Deus,  *  "  He  is  Grod  the  avenger,"  as  David  styles  him ; 
and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pull  this  and  many  other 
maladies  on  our  own  heads.  That  he  can  by  his  angels, 
which  are  his  ministers,  strike  and  heal  (saith  *  Dionysius^ 
whom  he  will ;  that  he  can  plague  us  by  his  creatures,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  instruments,  as  a  hus- 
bandman (saith  Zanchius)  doth  a  hatchet ;  hail,  snow,  wuids, 
&C.  ^"JSf  conjurati  veniunt  in  classica  venti;"  as  in 
Joshua's  time,  as  in  Pharaoh's  reign  in  Egypt ;  they  are  but 
as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.  He  can  make  the 
proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out  with  Julian  the  apostate, 

»  Uriiu,  lib.  38.        •  Gagnin.  I.  8,  c.  4,  mora  aacrilegoa  mentia  Inopa,  atqne  In 

quod  Dionyrii  corpus  discooperuerat,  In  BemetinaaniensinproprioaartusdewBTit 

inaaniam  incidit.         8  idem,  lib.  9,  sub.  ^  Giraldus  Cambrensis  lib.  1,  c.  1,  Itinerar 

Carol.  6,  sacrorum  contemptor.  tempi!  CambriaB.        *  Delrio,  torn.  8,  lib.  6,  sect 

fbribus  etteaetAa^  dum  D.  Johannis  argen-  8,  quast.  3.         *  Psal.  xUt.  1.         •  Ub 

team  simulacrum  rapere  contendit,  simu-  8,  cap.  de  EDerar.        7  Claudian. 
iacrnm  aversl  fiusie  dorsum  ei  versat,  nee 
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Victstij  GaliUBe  ;  or  with  Apollo's  priest  in  *  Chrysostom,  0 
ccdum  I  6  terra  !  unde  hostis  hie  ?  What  an  enemy  is  this  ? 
And  pray  with  David,  acknowledging  his  power,  "  I  am 
weakened  and  sore  broken,  I  roar  for  the  grief  of  mine 
heait,  mine  heart  pantetli,"  &c.,  Psalm  xxxviii.  8.  "  O 
Lord  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me 
in  thy  wrath,"  Psalm  xxxviii.  1.  "Make  me  to  bear 
joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken, 
may  rejoice,"  Psalm  li.  8 ;  and  verse  12,  "  Restore  to 
me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  stablish  me  with  thy  free 
spirit."  For  these  causes  belike  ^  Hippocrates  would  have  a 
physician  take  special  notice  whether  the  disease  come  not 
from  a  divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the 
course  of  nature.  But  this  is  farther  discussed  by  Fran. 
Valesius  de  sacr.  philos.  cap.  8.  *  Femelius,  and  ^  J.  Cessar 
Claudinus,  to  whom  I  refer  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippoc- 
rates is  to  b^  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that 
such  spiritual  diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually 
to  be  cured,  and  not  otherwise.  Ordinary  means  in  such 
cases  will  not  avail ;  Non  est  reluctandum  cum  Deo  (we  must 
not  struggle  with  Grod).  When  that  monster-taming  Her- 
cules overcame  all  in  the  Olympics,  Jupiter  at  last  in  an 
unknown  shape  wrestled  with  him ;  the  victory  was  uncer 
tain,  till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Hercules 
)rielded.  No  striving  with  supreme  powers.  Nil  juvat  im- 
mensos  Oraiero  promittere  monies^  physicians  and  physic  can 
do  no  good,*  "we  must  submit  ourselves  unto  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,"  acknowledge  our  offences,  call  to  him  for 
mercy.  If  he  strike  us,  una  eademque  manus  vulntts  opent^ 
queferet,  as  it  is  with  them  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear 
of  Achilles,  he  alone  must  help ;  otherwise  our  diseases  are 
incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 

1  De  BabilSL  Bfartyre.         >  TAb.  cap.  6,    ste.        *  Bespoos.  mad.  12,  rasp.         •  k 
prog.         *  Lib.  1,  de  Abditis  rerum  can-    Pet.  t.  6. 
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SuBSEOT.  II. — A  Digression  of  the  nature  of  SpiritSy  had 
Angels,  or  Devils,  and  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and 
whether  they  can  cause  this,  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  serious 
question,  and  worthy  to  be  considered  ;  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  which,  I  will  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  nature 
of  spirits.  And  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  ao- 
cording  to  ^  Postellus, "  full  of  controversy  and  ambiguity," 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  fateor  excedere  vires 
intentionis  mece,  saith  *  Austin,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to 
understand  li,  fmitum  de  inflnito  non  potest  statuere,  we  can 
sooDer  determine  with  Tully,  de  not.  deorum,  quid  non  sint 
quam  quid  sint,  our  subtle  schoolmen.  Cardans,  Scaligers, 
profound  Thomists,  Fracastoriana  and  Ferneliana  (zcies,  are 
weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective  in  these  mysteries,  and  all  our 
quickest  wits,  as  an  owl's  eyes  at  the  sun's  Ught,  wax  dull, 
and  are  not  sufficient  to  apprehend  them ;  yet,  as  in  the  rest, 
I  will  adventure  to  say  something  to  this  point  In  former 
times,  as  we  read  Acts  xxiii.,  the  Sadducees  denied  that 
there  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen 
the  physician,  the  Peripatetics,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as 
Pomponatius  stoutly  maintains,  and  Scaliger  in  some  i^ort 
grants.  Though  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  com,  in  lib,  2,  de 
animd,  stiffly  denies  it ;  substantice  separatee  and  intelligences, 
are  the  same  which  Christians  call  angels,  and  Platonists 
devils,  for  they  name  all  the  spirits,  dcemones,  be  they  good 
or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  Onomasticon,  lib.  I,  cap.  1, 
observes.  Epicures  and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in 
general,  because  they  never  saw  them.  Plato,  Plotinus, 
Porphyrins,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  insisting  in  the  steps  of 
Trismegistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  make  no  doubt  of  it ; 
Qor  Stoics,  but  that  there  are  such  spirits,  though  much 
erring  from  the  truth.     Concerning  the  first  beginning  of 

1  lib.  1,  c.  7f  de  orUs  concordia.    In    quim  de  diemonibns  et  substantils  Mp 
QoUSL  re  major  ftiit  alteicatio,  major  ob>    aratia.        *  Lib.  8,  d«  Trinit.  cap.  1 
nmitas,    minor  opinionnm   concordia. 
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them,  the  ^  Talmudists  say  that  Adam  had  a  wife  called  Lilis, 
before  he  married  Eve,  and  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but  devils. 
The  Turks'  *  Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd  and  ridiculous 
in  this  point ;  but  the  Scripture  informs  as  Christians,  how 
Lucifer,  the  chief  of  them,  with  his  associates,  'fell  from 
heaven  for  his  pride  and  ambition ;  created  of  God,  placed 
in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now  cast  down 
into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell,  "  and  de- 
livered into  chains  of  darkness  (2  Pet  ii.  4),  to  be  kept  unto 
damnation." 

Nature  of  Devils.']  There  is  a  foolish  opinion  which  some 
hold,  that  they  are  the  souls  of  men  departed,  good  and  more 
noble  were  deified,  the  baser  grovelled  on  the  ground,  or  in 
the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils,  the  which  with  Tertullian, 
Porphyrius  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius  ser.  27  maintains. 
**  These  spirits,"  he  *  saith,  "  which  we  call  angels  and  devils, 
are  nought  but  souls  of  men  departed,  which  either  through 
love  and  pity  of  their  friends  yet  living,  help  and  assist  them, 
or  else  persecute  their  enemies,  whom  they  hated,"  as  Dido 
threatened  to  persecute  ^neas  : 

"  Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero :  dabis,  improbe,  pcenas.*' 

"  My  angry  ghost  arising  from  the  deep, 
Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleep ; 
At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall  know, 
And  Fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news  below.** 

They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher 
powers  to  keep  men  from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or 
punish  them  as  they  see  cause ;  and  are  called  honi  et  malt 
Genii  by  the  Romans.  Heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or 
larvae  if  bad,  by  the  Stoics,  governors  of  countries,  rain, 
cities,  saith  f  Apuleius,  Deos  appellant  qui  ex  hominum  nu- 
mero  juste  ac  prudenter  vita  currictdo  guhematOy  pro  numine^ 

1  Pererius  in  Genesin,  lib.  4,  in  cap.  8,  pore  deposito  priorem   miseratl  Tltam, 

r.  23.    s  See  Strozzius  Cicogna  ommfia.riae.  oognatis  succurrunt  commoti  miserioor- 

Mag.  lib.  2,  0. 15.    Jo.  Aubanus,  Breden-  dia,  &c.        t  De  Deo  Socratis.    All  tho8« 

bachius  >  Angelus  per  superbiam  mortals  are  called  gods,  who,  the  course 

ffopnrattis   k  Deo,  qui  in  veritate  non  of  life  being  prudently  guided  and  gOT« 

atetit.     Austin.         *  Nihil  aliud  sunt  erned,  are  honored  by  men  with  tranplep 

Dffiuiones  quam  nudsB  anlmaa  qu»  cor-  and  sacrifices,  as  Osins  in  .figypt,  fro. 
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pottea  ah  homimbus  prcBdiH  fanis  et  ceremoniU  vulgd  admit- 
tunturj  tit  in  .j^gypio  OsyriSy  Sfc.  PrcBStites,  Capella  calls 
them,  ^'  which  protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes .:  ^ 
Socrates  had  his  Dcemonium  Satuminum  et  ignium,  which 
of  all  spirits  is  best,  ad  sublimes  cogitatianes  animum  eri" 
gentem,  as  the  Flatonists  supposed ;  Plotinus  his,  and  we 
Christians  our  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas  Yictorellus,  a 
copious  writer  of  this  subject,  Lodovicus  de  La-Cerda,  the 
Jesuit,  in  his  voluminous  tract  de  Angela  Gustodej  Zanchius, 
and  some  divines  think.  But  this  absurd  tenet  of  Tjreus, 
Froclus  confutes  at  large  in  his  book  de  Animd  et  doemone. 
^  Psellus,  a  Christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspin* 
.ian)  to  Michael  Parapinatius,  Emperor  of  Greece,  a  great 
observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds  they  arc  ^  corporeal, 
and  have  *^  aerial  bodies,  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and  die," 
(which  Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  Chris- 
tian philosophers  explode,)  ''that  'they  are  nourished  and 
have  excrements,  they  feel  pain  if  they  be  hurt  (which  Car- 
dan confirms,  and  Scaliger  justly  laughs  him  to  scorn  for; 
Si  pascantur  aerey  cur  nan  pugnant  ob  puriarem  aera  f  S^c.) 
or  stroken ; "  and  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with  admirable 
celerity  they  come  together  again.  Austin,  in  Gen.  lib.  iii. 
lib.  arbit,  approves  as  much,  mutata  ccuu  corpora  in  deteri- 
orem  qtuditaiem  aeris  spissioris,  so  doth  Hieromc.  Com- 
ment in  epist.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  3,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lac- 
tantius,  and  many  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church;  that  in 
their  fall  their  bodies  were  changed  into  a  more  aerial  and 
gross  substance.  Bodine,  lib.  4,  Theatri  Natures,  and  David 
Crusius,  Hermetic89  Philosophiae,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  by  several 
arguments  proves  angels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal ;  quic' 
quid  conHnetur  in  loco  Gorporeum  est :  At  spiritus  continetur 
m  loco,  ergo.*  Si  spiritus  sunt  quanti,  erunt  Gorporei  :  At 
tunt  quanti,  ergo.     Sunt  jinitiy  ergo  quanti,  S^c,     f  Bodine 

1  He  liTed  600  years  sinoe.  *  Apu-  solido  perciuna  oorpore.  *  What«v«r 

leiiia :  spiritos  animalia  sun^  animu  paa-  occupies  space  is  corporeal  :•— spirit  occa- 

dbilia,  mente  rationalia,  corpore  aeria,  pies  space,  there/ore,  &o.  &o.     f  4  Lib.  4 

tempore  sempitema.       «  Nntriuntur,  et  Theol.  nat.  fol.  585 
fxcrementa  l^bent,  qaod  puLsata  doleant. 

VOLm  I.  16 
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goes  farther  yet,  and  will  have  these,  Anim<B  separatcB  genii, 
spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so  likewise  souls  of  men  departed, 
if  corporeal  (which  he  most  eagerly  contends)  to  he  of  some 
shape,  and  that  absolutely  round,  like  Sun  and  Moon,  be- 
canse  that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  qucR  nihil  habet  asperi^ 
UMtiSy  nihil  angulis  incisvm,  nihil  anfractibus  invohUumy 
nihil  eminens,  sed  inter  corpora  perfecta  est  perfectissimum  ;  ^ 
therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal  he  conclud^^,  and  in  their 
proper  shapes  round.  That  they  can  assume  other  aerial 
bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  at  their  pleasures,  appear  in 
what  likeness  they  will  themselves,  that  they'^are  most  swift 
in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an  instant,  and  so  likewise 
'  transform  bodies  of  others  into  what  shape  they  please,  and 
with  admirable  celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place 
(as  the  Angel  did  Habakkuk  to  Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the 
deacon  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit,  when  he  had  bap- 
tized the  eunuch ;  so  did  Pythagoras  and  ApoUonius  remove 
themselves  and  others,  with  many  such  feats)  ;  that  they 
can  represent  castles  in  the  air,  palaces,  armies,  spectnims, 
prodigies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  men's  eyes, 
*  cause  smells,  savours,  &c.,  deceive  all  the  senses ;  most  writ- 
ers of  this  subject  credibly  believe ;  and  that  they  can  foretell 
future  events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles.  Juno's  image 
spake  to  Camillus,  and  Fortune's  statue  to  the  Roman 
matrons,  with  many  such.  Zanchius,  Bodine,  Spondanus, 
and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true  meta- 
morphosis, as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  really  translated  into  a 
beast.  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt ;  Ulysses's  companions 
into  hogs  and  dogs,  by  Circe's  charms ;  turn  themselves  and 
others,  as  they  do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares,  crows,  &c. 
Strozzius  Cicogna  hath  many  examples,  lib.  iii.  omnif.  mag. 
cap.  4  and  5,  which  he  there  confutes,  as  Austin  likewise 

1  Which   has   no   roughneas,  angles,  StrooiaB  Cicogna,  lib.  8,  cap.  4.       > 

fractures,  prominences,  but  is  the  most  mag.    Per  aera  snbducere  et  Ip 

perfect  amon^it  perfect  bodies.        *  Gyp-  corpora  ferre  possunt,  Biarmar- 

riantis  in  Epist.  montes  etiam  et  ani-  cussi  dolent  et  nruntar  in  cod 

malia  transferri  possunt :  as  the  devil  did  neres,  Agrippa,  lib.  8,  cap.  de 

Chri'St  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle;   and  los.        *  Agrippa  de  occult  PhUos.  ub. .. 

witches  are  often  translated.  See  more  la  cap.  18. 
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dotb,  de  civ^.  Dei,  lib.  xviiL  That  they  can  be  seen  when 
and  in  what  shape,  and  to  whom  they  will,  saith  Fsellus, 
T€tmeUi  nil  tale  vtderim,  nee  optem  videre,  though  he  him- 
•elf  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it ;  and  use  sometimes  car- 
nal copulation  (as  elsewhere  I  shall  ^  prove  more  at  large) 
with  women  and  men.  Many  will  not  believe  they  can  b« 
seen,  and  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear,  and  stiffly  maintain, 
though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and  learned,  that 
he  hath  seen  them,  they  account  him  a  timorous  fool,  a 
melancholy  dizzard,  a  weak  fellow,  a  dreamer,  a  sick  or  a 
mad  man,  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  yet 
Marcus  of  his  credit  told  Psellus  that  he  had  oflen  seen  them. 
And  Leo  Soavius,  a  Frenchman,  c  8,  in  Commentar.  L  1, 
Pcaracelsi  de  mid  hngd,  out  of  some  Platonists,  will  have  the 
air  to  be  as  full  of  them  as  snow  falling  in  the  skies,  and  that 
they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  how  men 
may  see  them ;  Si  irreverheratis  ocvUs  sole  splendente  vernte 
eeelum  continuaverint  obtiUus,  ^c,,*  and  saith  moreover  he 
tried  i^  priBmissorum  fed  experimentum,  and  it  was  true, 
that  the  Platonists  said.  Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw 
them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them,  and  so  doth 
Aleicander  ab  ^  Alexandro,  "  that  he  so  found  it  by  experi- 
ence, when  as  before  he  doubted  of  it."  Many  deny  it,  saith 
Lavater  de  spectris,  part  i.  c.  2,  and  part  ii.  c  11,  "  because 
they  never  saw  them  themselves ; "  but  as  he  reports  at 
large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c  19,  part  1,  they  are 
often  seen  and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as 
Lod.  Vives  assureth  us,  innumerable  records,  histories,  and 
testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places,  and  •  all  travel- 
lers besides;  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  northern  climes. 
Nihil  fcmnUarius  quam  in  agris  et  urhihus  spiriius  videre, 
audtre  qui  vetent,jubeant,  Sfc.  Hieronimus  vitil  Pauli,  Basil 
ser.  40,  Nicephorus,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  f  Jaco- 

1  Part.  8,  Sect.  2,  Hem.  1,.  Subs.  1,  Ita  sibi  Tfsam  et  compertnm  quam  prim 

Love  Melancholy.        *  "  By  gadng  stead-  an  ef«ent  ambigerot :  Fidem  snam  liberet 

fiwtly  on  the  sun  illnminated  with  his  '  U.  1,  de  verit.  Fidel.  Benxo,  fto.      f  Ub 

brightest  rays."  ^Qenial.  dlerum.  de  Diyinatione  et  magiA. 
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bos  Boissardiis  in  his  tract  de  spirituum  apparitiombugj 
Petms  Lojeras  L  de  spectris,  Wienis  1.  1,  have  infinite 
varietj  of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to 
read  that  farther  donbts,  to  his  ample  satisfaction.  One 
alone  I  will  briefly  insert  A  nobleman  in  Grermany  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Sweden  (for  his  name,  the 
time,  and  soch  circumstances,  I  refer  joa  to  Boissardus, 
mine  ^Author).  After  he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  to 
Livonia,  on  set  pnrpose  to  see  those  familiar  spirits,  which  are 
there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery 
works.  Amongst  other  matters  one  of  them  told  him  where 
his  wife  was,  in  what  room,  in  what  dothes,  what  doing,  and 
brought  him  a  ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  non  sine 
omnium  admiraUone,  he  found  to  be  true ;  and  so  believed 
that  ever  after,  which  before  he  doubted  of.  Cardan  L  19, 
de  subtiL  relates  of  his  father,  Facius  Cardan,  that  after  the 
accustomed  solemnities.  An.  1491,  13  August,  he  conjured 
up  seven  devils,  in  Greek  apparel,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought ; 
he  asked  them  many  questions,  and  they  made  ready  answer, 
that  they  were  aerial  devils,  that  they  lived  and  died  as  men 
did,  save  that  they  were  far  longer  lived  (700  or  800  'years); 
they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity  as  we  do  juments, 
and  were  as  far  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above 
them;  our  *  governors  and  keepers  they  are  moreover, 
which  t  Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,  and  subordinate  to 
one  another,  Ut  enim  homo  homini,  sic  dcemon  dctmoni 
domincUur,  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  meaner  sort  had  commonly  such  offices,  as  we 
make  horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and  the  basest  of  us,  over- 
seers of  our  cattle ;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  their 
natures  and  functions,  than  a  horse  a  man's.  They  knew  all 
things,  but  might  not  reveal  them  to  men;  and  ruled  and 

I  Cap.  8.     Trangportavit  In  Livoniam  liores  hominibos,  qnanto  hi  bmtls  anl' 

enplditate  Tidendi,  &e.       t  Sic  Hesiodos  mantibua.  t  Prmsides.  Pastorea 

de  Nymphis  Tivere  dicit  10  fetates  phoe-  Gabernatorai  hominom,  et  Uli  anima 

nicam  Tel  9,  7,  20.         •  Custodes  homi-  liom. 
uom  et  prrylaciarum,  &c.)  tanto  me- 
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domineered  over  us,  as  we  do  over  our  horses ;  the  best 
kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not 
comparable  to  the  basest  of  them.  Sometimes  they  did 
instruct  men,  and  communicate  their  skill,  reward  and  cher- 
ish, and  sometimes,  again,  terrify  and  punish,  to  keep  them 
in  awe,  as  they  thought  fit,  NihU  magis  cvpientes  (saith 
Lysius,  Phis.  Stoicorum)  quam  adorationem  hominum.* 
The  same  Author,  Cardan,  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  Stoics,  will  have  some  of  these  Grenii  (for  so  he 
calls  them)  to  be  ^  desirous  of  men's  company,  very  affable 
and  familiar  with  them,  as  dogs  are ;  others,  again,  to  abhor  as 
serpents,  and  care  not  for  them.  The  same  belike  Tritemius 
calls  Ignioi  et  stMunares^  qui  nunquam  demergunt  ad  inferi' 
ora^  avJt  vtx  uUum  hahefnt  in  terris  cammercium  ;  *  *'  Gener- 
ally they  far  excel  men  in  worth,  as  a  man  the  meanest 
worm ;  though  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their 
»wn  rank  in  worth,  as  the  blackguard  in  a  prince's  courts 
and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate,  base,  rational  creatures, 
are  excelled  of  brute  beasts." 

That  they  are  mortal,  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cardan, 
Martianus,  &c.,  many  other  divines  and  philosophers  hold, 
post  prolixum  tempos  moriuntur  omnes ;  The  'Platonists, 
and  some  Rabbins,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as  appears  by 
that  relation  of  Thamns :  * "  The  great  god  Pan  is  dead ; " 
Apollo  Pythius  ceased ;  and  so  the  rest.  St.  Hierome,  in 
the  life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  tells  a  story  how  one  of  them 
appeared  to  St.  Anthony  in  the  wilderness,  and  told  him  as 
much.  •  Paracelsus  of  our  late  writers  stiflBLy  maintains  that 
they  are  mortal,  live  and  die  as  other  creatures  do.  Zozimus, 
L  2,  further  adds,  that  religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with 
them.  The  *Grentiles'  gods,  he  saith,  were  expelled  by  Con- 
stantine,  and  together  with  them,  Imperii  Romani  majestaSy 

*  "  Ooreting  nothing  more  than  the  ftc,       *  Ciho  et  potn  uti  et  venere  cum 

admiration  of  mankind."         ^  Natnra  hominibns  ao  tandem  mori,  Cicogna.  1, 

fkmiliares   ut   canes   hominihus   multi  part.  lib.  2,  c.  8.        *  Plutarch,  de  defect, 

avermntur  et  abhorrent.       *  Ab  homine  oracnlorum.        *  Lib.  de  Zilphis  et  Pig* 

plus  distant  quam  homo  ab  Ignobilissimo  meis.       ^  IHi  gentium  a  Constantio  prof« 

veme,  et  tamen  quidam  ex  his  ab  ho-  ligati  sunt,  &c. 
minibus  snperantar  ut  homines  i.  feris, 
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eifortuna  interrit,  et  proJUgata  est ;  The  fortune  and  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Empire  decayed  and  vanished,  as  that  heathen 
in  *  Minutius  formerly  bragged,  when  the  Jews  were  over^ 
come  by  the  Romans,  the  Jews'  €rod  was  likewise  captivated 
by  that  of  Rome ;  and  Rabsakeh  to  the  Israelites,  no  God 
should  deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  But 
these  paradoxes  of  their  power,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking 
of  shapes,  transposing  bodies,  and  carnal  copulations,  are  sut^ 
ficiently  confuted  by  Zanch.  c  10, 1.  4.  Pererins  in  his  com- 
ment, and  Tostatus  questions  on  the  6th  of  Gen.  Th.  Aquii}.| 
St  Auistin,  Wierus,  Th.  Erastus,  Delrio,  tom.  2, 1.  2,.quaest. 
29  ;  Sebastian  Michaeli&,  c.  2,  de  spiritibus,  D.  Reinolds  Lect. 
47.  They  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true 
bodies,  or  make  a  real  metamorphosis ;  but  as  Cicogna  proves 
at  large,  they  are  ^  lUmoriiB  et  prmstigiairices  tramformch 
ti&nes,  omnif.  mag.  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  mere  illusions  and  oozen:* 
ings,  like  that  tale  of  Pasetis  obulus  in  Suidas,  or  that  of 
Autolicus,  Mercury's  son,  that  dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got 
so  much  treasure  by  cozenage  and  stealth.  His  father  Mer* 
cury,  because  he  could  leave  him  no  wiealth,  taught  him  many 
fine  tricks  to  get  means,  ffor  he  could  drive  away  men's 
cattle,  and  if  any  pursued  him,  turn  them  into  what  shapes 
be  would,  and  so  did  mistily  enrich  himself,  hoc  attu  maxi- 
mam  pradam  est  adsecvius.  This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as 
the  rest ;  yet  thus  much  in  general.  Thomas,  Durand,  and 
others,  grant  that  they  have  understanding  far  beyond  men^ 
can  probably  conjecture  and  ^  foretell  many  things ;  they  can 
cause  atid  cure  most  diseases,  deceive  our  senses ;  they  have 
excellent  skill  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  that  the  most 
illiterate  devil  is  Quovis  hamine  scierUiar  (more  knowing 
than  any  man),  as  'Cicogna  maintains  out  of  others.     The^ 

*  Octorian  dial.  Jadseonun  deom  fa-  qae  fomian  vertebat  Pausanias,  Hyglnns. 

IsBe  Romaaorum  numinibus  una  cum  >  Austia  in  I.  2,  de  Qen.  ad  liteiam,  cap. 

gente  capttram.         ^  Omnia  spiritibas  17*    Partim  quia  subtilioris  sensus  aeu- 

plena,  et  ex  eorum  concordla  et  diaoordia  mine,  parttm  sctentia  calidiore  Tigent  el 

omues  boni  et  mall  effectus  promanant,  experientia  propter  mainutm  longitudl* 

omnia  humana  reguntur  ■  paradoxa  yete-  nem  vitas,  partim  ab  AngeUe  diaeuni,  fce> 

rum  de  quo  Cicogna.  omnif.  mag.  1. 2,  o.  8.  *  Lib.  8,  omnit  mag.  cap.  8. 
f  OTeg  quae  abacturua  erat  in  quaacun- 
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know  the  virtues  of  herbs,  plants,  stones,  minerals,  && ;  of 
all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets, 
can  aptlj  apply  and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good ; 
perceiving  the  causes  of  all  meteors,  and  the  like ;  DarU  se 
colorihm  (as  *  Austin  hath  it)  accommodant  se  jiguriij  adr 
hareni  sanisy  subjiciunt  se  odaribusy  tnjundunt  se  saporihu^ 
omnes  sensus  etiam  ipsam  intdUgentiam  damones  fcHlwnty 
they  deceive  all  our  senses,  even  our  understanding  itself 
at  once.  ^They  can  produce  miraculous  alterations  in  the 
air,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  vio- 
t(»ies,  help,  further,  hurt,  cross  and  alter  human  attempts 
and  projects  {Dei  permisiu)  as  they  see  good  themselves, 
t  When  Charles  the  Great  intended  to  make  a  channel  be- 
twixt the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  look  what  his  workmen  did 
in  the  day,  these  spirits  flung  down  in  the  night,  Ul  conatu 
Sex  desisteret,  pervicere.  Such  feats  can  they  do.  But  that 
which  Bodine,  1.  4,  Theat.  nat,  thinks  (following  Tyrius 
belike,  and  the  Platonists,)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a 
man's  heart,  aut  cogitatianes  haminumy  is  most  false;  his 
reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zanch.  lib.  4^ 
cap.  9,  Hierom.  lib.  2,  com.  in  Mat  ad  cap.  15,  Athanasius 
qusest  27,  and  Antiochum  Principem,  and  others. 

Orders,"]  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  Devils, 
which  the  Platonists  hold,  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  those 
Ethnics  boni  et  maU  Genii,  are  to  be  exploded ;  these  hea- 
then writers  agree  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as 
Dandinus  notes,  An  tint  ImaU  non  conveniunty  some  will 
have  all  spirits  good  or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake,  as  if  an  Ox 
or  Horse  could  discourse,  he  would  say  the  Butcher  was  his 
enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the  Grazier  his  friend  because 
he  fed  him ;  a  Hunter  preserves  and  yet  kiUs  his  game,  and 
is  hated  nevertheless  of  his  game;   nee  pisccUorem  piscis 

*  L.  18,  qnest.       l  Quoin  tanti  sit  et  mo,  Cicogna.       t  ATenttnns,  quioquld 

tain  proninda  spirltum  scientla,  mimm  interdiu  exhaariebatur,  noctu  ezptoba- 

non  est  tot  tantasque  res  visa  admirab-  tnr.     Inde     parefiicti    curatores,     &e. 

Dm  ab  ipiis  patrari,  et  qtddem  lerom  t  In  lib.  2  de  Anima  text.  29.     Homeroi 

nataraliam  ope  qnas  mnlto  melins  Intel-  discriminatlm  omnes  ipfritaa  d«Bmonai 

Cgant,  mnltoqne  peritius  snis  locis  et  Toeat. 
tomporlbns  appUoare  nonint,  quam  ho- 
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amare  potest^  S^e.  But  Jamblichus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and 
most  Platonists  acknowledge  bad,  et  ah  eorum  nudeficiis 
cavenduniy  and  we  should  beware  of  their  wickedness,  for 
thej  are  enemies  of  mankind,  and  this  Plato  learned  in 
Egypt,  that  they  quarrelled  with  Jupiter,  and  were  driven 
by  him  down  to  hell.*  That  which  *Apuleius,  Xenophon, 
and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates'  Daemonium,  is  most  absurd ; 
That  which  Plotinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro 
Dcsmonio  ;  and  that  which  Porphiry  concludes  of  them  all  in 
general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their  sacrifice  they  are  angry ; 
nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen  will,  they  feed  on 
men's  souls,  JSlementa  sunt  plantis  aUmentum,  ardmalihus 
pkmtcBy  hominihus  animaUoy  erunt  et  homines  aUis^  non 
autem  diisj  nimis  enim  remota  est  eorum  ncUura  a  nostra^ 
quapropter  dcemonibus  ;  and  so  belike  that  we  have  so  many 
battles  fought  in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a  feast, 
and  their  sole  delight ;  but  to  return  to  that  I  said  before,  if 
displeased  they  &et  and  chafe  (for  they  feed  belike  on  the 
souls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their  bodies),  and  send  many 
plagues  amongst  us ;  but  if  pleased,  then  they  do  much  good ; 
is  as  vain  as  the  rest  and  confuted  by  Austin,  1.  9,  c  8,  de 
Civ.  Dei,  Euseb.  1.  4,  prsepar.  Evang.  c.  6,  and  others.  Yet 
thus  much  I  find,  that  our  Schoolmen  and  other  ^  Divines 
make  nine  kinds  of  bad  spirits,  as  Dionysins  hath  done  of 
Angels.  In  the  first  rank  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gren 
tiles,  which  were  adored  heretofore  in  several  Idols,  and  gave 
Oracles  at  Delphos,  and  elsewhere  ;  whose  Prince  is  Beelze- 
bub. The  second  rank  is  of  Liars  and  .^k[uivocators,  as 
Apollo  Pythius,  and  the  like.  The  third  are  those  vessels 
of  anger,  inventors  of  aU  mischief;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato ; 
Esay  calls  them  •  vessels  of  fiiry ;  their  Prince  is  BeliaL 
The  fourth  are  malicious  revenging  Devils  ;  and  their  Prince 
is  Asmodseus.     The  fifth  kind  are  cozeners,  such  as  belong 

•  A  Jove  ad  inferos  puisi,  &c.       i  De  nonnnxiqixam      instar      oris,      Plato. 

Deo   Socratis.  adest   mihi   diyina  sorte  a  Agrippa,  lib.  8,  de  occult,  ph.  e.  18| 

DsBmoninm  qnoddam  k  prima  pueritia  Zanch.  Pictoros,  Peieriiu  Gic<^gitt,  »  S 

ma  aecatum,  gaspe  diBsoadet,  fanpelUt  cap.  1.       <  Vasa  ir».  c.  18. 
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to  Magicians  and  Witches;  their  Prince  is  Satan.  The 
sixth  are  those  aerial  devils  that  ^  corrupt  the  air  and  cause 
plagues,  thunders,  fires,  &c. ;  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the  Princes  of  the 
air ;  Meresin  is  their  Prince.  The  seventh  is  a  destroyer. 
Captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars,  tumults,  combustions, 
uproars,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  called  Abaddon. 
The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or  calumniating  Devil,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  LthfiahiQ,  that  drives  men  to  despair.  The  ninth 
are  those  tempters  in  several  kinds,  and  their  Prince  is  Mam- 
mon. Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet  none  above  the  Moon ; 
Wierus  in  his  Pseudomonarchia  Dasmonis,  out  of  an  old 
book,  makes  many  more  divisions  and  subordinations,  with 
their  several  names,  numbers,  offices,  &c.,  but  Gazseus  cited 
by  ^  Lipsius  will  have  all  places  full  of  Angels,  Spirits,  and 
Devils,  above  and  beneath  the  Moon,^  ethereal  and  aerial, 
which  Austin  cites  out  of  Varro  L  vii.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c  6. 
^  The  celestial  Devils  above,  and  aerial  beneath,"  or,  as  some 
will,  gods  above,  Semidei  or  half  gods  beneath.  Lares,  He 
roes,  Grenii,  which  climb  higher,  if  they  lived  well,  as  the 
Stoics  held ;  but  grovel  on  the  ground  as  they  were  baser 
in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth  ;  and  are  Manes,  Lemures, 
Lamiae,  &c.  *  They  will  have  no  place  but  all  full  of  Spirits, 
Devils,  or  some  other  inhabitants ;  Plenum  Gcdum,  aer,  aquoj 
terra,  et  omnia  st^  terrd,  saith  *  Gazseus ;  though  Anthony 
Rusca  in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib.  v.  cap.  7,  would  confine 
them  to  the  middle  Region,  yet  they  will  have  them  every- 
where. "  Not  so  much  as  a  hair-breadth  empty  in  heaven, 
earth,  or  waters,  above  or  under  the  earth."  The  air  is  not 
80  full  of  files  in  summer,  as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisible 
devils ;  this  •  Paracelsus  stiffly  maintains,  and  that  they  have 
every  one  their  several  Chaos,  others  will  have  infinite  worlds, 
and  each  world  his  peculiar  Spirits,  Grods,  Angels,  and  Devils 
to  govern  and  punish  it. 

I  Quibiu  datum  est  nooere  terrsB  et  heroM,  lazes,  genios.       *  Mart.  Capella. 

oukri,   &c.  s  Physiol.  Stoiconun  h  &  Nihil  Taeixiim  ab  his  nbl  Tel  capillam  in 

SeDec.   lib.  1,  cap.  28.         > Usque  ad  aere  rel  aqua Jaoeas.        •Lib.  d0ZUp. 
tuoam  animas  esse  aetbexeas  Tonurlqae 
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**  Singnla  4f  nommlli  credunt  ^uoque  sidera  posse 
Dici  orbes,  terramque  appellant  sidus  opacum, 
Cui  minimus  diviim  prsesit.*' 


^  Some  persons  believe  each  star  to  be  a  world,  and  this  earth  an  opaque 
star,  over  which  the  least  of  the  gods  presides.* 


*f 


^Gregorius  Tholsanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  ethereal 
Spirits  or  Angels,  according  to  the  number  of  the  seven 
Planets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  of  which  Cardan  dis- 
oourseth  lib.  xx.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them  substantias  prima9^ 
Olympicos  dcsmones  Tritemius,  qui  prcesunt  ZodiacOj  S^c^ 
and  will  have  them  to  be  good  Angels  above,  Devils 
beneath  the  Moon,  their  several  names  and  offices  he  there 
sets  down,  and  which  Dionysius  of  Angels,  will  have  several 
spirits  for  several  countries,  men,  offices,  &c.,  which  live  about 
them,  and  as  so  many  assisting  powers  cause  their  operations, 
will  have  in  a  word,  innumerable,  as  manj  of  them  as  there 
be  Stars  in  the  Skies,  t  Marcilius  Ficinus  seems  to  second 
this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  fix>m  himself,  I  know  not,  (still 
rulmg  tJieir  inferiors,  as  thej  do  those  under  them  again,  all 
subordinate,  and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us,  whom  we 
subdivide  into  good  and  bad  angels,  call  gods  or  devils,  as 
they  help  or  burt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or  hate)  but  it  is 
most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he  relying  whoUy  on  Socrates^ 
quern  mori  piOftius  quam  mentiri  voluisse  scribit^  whom  he 
says  would  rather  die  than  tell  a  falsehood  out  of  Socrates's 
authority  alone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them ;  which  opinion 
belike  Socrates  took  from  Pythagoras,  and  he  from  Trismegis- 
tus,  he  from  Zoroasties,  first  God,  second  idea,  3.  Intelli- 
gences ;  4.  Archangels ;  5.  Angels ;  6.  Devils ;  7.  Heroes ; 
8.  Principalities;  9.  Princes;  of  which  some  were  abso- 
lutely good,  as. gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent  inter  decs 
et  homines,  as  heroes  and  daamons,  which  ruled  men,  and 
were  called  genii,  or  as  |  Proclus  and  Jamblichus  will,  the 

*  Palingenins.        i  Ub.  7.  cap.  84  et  5.  tes,  ut  habet  nostra.        t  Lib.  de  Amiea. 

Syntax,  art.  mirab.         t  Comment  in  et  cUemone  med.  inter  deos  et  bomineSi 

dial.  Plat,  de  amore,  cap.  5.    Ut  sphiera  dicta  ad  noe  et  nostra  SBqualiter  ad  deot 

qnnlibet  iinper   nos,  ita   prsestantiores  fernnt. 
habemt  habitatores  siue  sphaearae  consovw 
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middle  betwixt  God  and  men.  Principalities  and  PrineeSi 
which  commanded  and  swajed  Ejngs  and  countries;  and 
had  several  places  in  the  Spheres  perhaps,  for  as  every 
sphere  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent  inhabitants; 
which  belike  is  that  Gralikeas  k  Galileo  and  Kepler  aims  at 
in  his  Nmido  Sjderio,  when  he  will  have  ^  Saturnine  and 
Jovial  inhabitants;  and  which  Tycho  Brah^  doth  in  8om6 
sort  touch  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his  Epistles;  but  these 
things  *  Zanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3,  lib.  4^  P.  Martyr, 
in  4  Sam.  28. 

So  that  according  to  these  men  the  number  of  ethereal 
spirits  must  needs  be  infinite  ;  for  if  that  be  true  that  some 
of  our  mathematiciaDs  say:  if  a  stone  could  &11  from  the 
starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphere,  and  should  pass  every  hour 
an  hundred  miles,  it  would  be  sixty-five  years  or  more,  before 
it  would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of 
heaven  from  earth,  which  contains,  as  some  say,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  eight  hundred  and  three  miles,  besides 
those  other  heavens,  whether  they  be  crystalline  or  watery 
which  Maginus  adds,  which  peradventure  holds  as  much 
more,  how  many  such  spirits  may  it  contain  ?  And  yet  for 
ail  this  ^Thomas  Albertus,  and  most  hold  that  there  be  far 
more  angels  than  devils. 

Sublunary  devils,  and  their  hinds."]  But  be  they  more  or 
less.  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos  (what  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension does  not  concern  us).  Howsoever  as  Martianus 
foolishly  supposeth,  JBtherii  Damones  nan  curant  res  hu" 
maafMLS,  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our  actions,  or  look 
for  us,  those  ethereal  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in 
belike  or  busiuess  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak  in 
brief  of  these  sublunary  spirits  or  devils ;  for  the  rest,  our 
divines  determine  that  the  Devil  had  no  power  over  stars,  or 
heavens ;  ^  Carminibus  cobIo  possunt  deducere  lunam,  SfC  (by 
their  charms  [verses]  they  can  seduce  the  moon  from  the 

1  Satarninat  e(  Jorlales  a4XM>la8.     *In    general!  reaervantor.       *  !•  86.  art.  9 
Ifooa  detnui  sunt  infra  cttleetee  orbes    *  ^rg.  8 1^, 
B  aerem  Mdlioet  et  infra  ubi  Judioio 
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heavens).  Those  are  poetical  fictions,  and  that  thej  can 
^sistere  aquam  JhwiiSj  et  vertere  sidera  retro,  Sfc,  (stop  rivers 
and  tarn  the  stars  backwards  in  their  ooorses)  as  Canadia  in 
Horace,  'ds  all  false.  ^  Thej  are  confined  until  the  daj  of 
judgment  to  this  sublunary  world,  and  can  work  no  farther 
than  the  four  elements,  and  as  God  permits  them.  Where- 
fi)re  of  these  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them 
otherwise  according  to  their  several  places  and  offices,  Psel- 
lus  makes  six  kinds,  fifery,  aerial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and 
subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies,  satjrrs,  nymphs,  &c. 
Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  oonunonly  work  by 
blazing  stars,  fire-drakes,  or  i^nes  fatui;  which  lead  men 
often  in  fiumina  and  pnecipitia,  saith  Bodine,  lib.  2,  Theat. 
naturse,  foL  221.  Quos  inguit  arcere  si  vokint  viatores,  clard 
voce  Deum  appeHare^  out  pronam  facie  terram  conJtingente 
adorcare  oportet,  et  hoc  amuletum  majorihus  nostris  acceptum 
ferre  dehemuSj  S^  (whom  if  travellers  wish  to  keep  off  they 
must  pronounce  the  name  of  God  with  a  dear  voice,  or  adore 
him  with  their  fiices  in  contact  with  the  ground,  &c)  ;  like- 
wise they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars  oftentimes,  and 
sit  on  ship  masts:  J5i  navigiorum  summitatihus  visuntur; 
and  are  called  dioscuri,  as  Eusebius  1,  contra  Philosophos, 
c.  xlviii.  informeth  us,  out  of  the  authority  of  Zenophanes ; 
or  little  clouds,  cut  motum  nescio  quern  volantes  ;  which  never 
appear,  saith  Cardan,  but  they  signify  some  mischief  or  other 
to  come  unto  men,  though  some  again  wiU  have  them  to  pre- 
tend good,  and  victory  to  that  side  they  come  towards  in  sea- 
fights,  St  Elmo's  fires  they  commonly  call  them,  and  they  do 
likely  appear  after  a  sea-storm ;  Radzivillius,  the  Polonian 
duke,  calls  this  apparition,  Sancti  CfermcaU  sidus  ;  and  saith 
moreover  that  he  saw  the  same  after  in  a  storm  as  he  was 
sailing,  1582,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.*  Our  stories  are 
ftdl  of  such  apparitions  in  all  kinds.     Some  think  they  keep 

1  iBn.  4.       t  Aiutin :  hoe  dixi,  ha  qnis  habitare  cum  Angelis  sxds  nnde  lanuxn 

odstfanet  habitare  ibi  mala  cbemonia  ubi  credfanus.      Idem  Zanch.  1.  4,  e.  8,  di 

BolemetLiinamet  Stellas  Dens  ordfaiayit,  Angel,  mails.    Pereriiu  in  Gen.  eap.  8| 

•taUbinemoarbitraretarDsBmonemooelis  lib.  8,  In  ver.  2.        •  Perignm  meroMd. 
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their  resideDce  in  that  Hecla,  a  mountain  in  Iceland,  ^tna 
in  Sicilj,  Lipari,  Vesuvius,  &c.  These  devils  were  wor- 
shipped heretofore  bj  that  superstitious  Hupoftavrtia,  ^  and  the 
like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part 
in  the  'air,  cause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings, 
tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and  beasts,  make 
it  rain  stones,  as  in  Livj's  time,  wool,  frogs,  &c.  Counterfeit 
amiies  in  the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  &c.,  as  at  Vienna 
before  the  coming  of  the  Turks,  and  many  times  in  Bome, 
as  Scheretzius  1,  de  spect  c.  1,  part  1.  Lavater  de  spect. 
part.  1,  c  17.  Julius  Obsequens,  an  old  Roman,  in  his  book 
of  prodigies,  ab  urb.  cond.  505.  '  Machiavel  hath  illustrated 
bj  manj  examples,  and  Josephus,  in  his  book  de  hello  Ju- 
daico,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  AU  which  GuiL 
PoBtellus,  in  his  first  book,  c  7,  de  orbis  conoordi&,  useth  as 
an  effectual  argument  (as  indeed  it  is)  to  persuade  them  that 
will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They  cause  whirl- 
winds on  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous  storms ;  which  though 
oar  meteorologists  generally  refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I  am 
of  Bodine's  mind,  Theat  Nat  1.  2,  they  are  more  oflen  caused 
by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters ;  for  Tempes- 
tatilus  se  ingerunt,  saith  *  Rich.  Argentine ;  as  when  a  des- 
perate man  makes  away  with  himself,  which  by  hanging  or 
drowning  they  frequently  do,  as  Kommannus  observes,  de 
mirac.  mort  part  7,  c  76,  tripudium  agentesy  dancing  and 
rejoicing  at  the  death  of  a  sinner.  These  can  corrupt  the 
air,  and  cause  plagues,  sickness,  storms,  shipwrecks,  fires,  in- 
undations. At  Mons  Draoonis  in  Italy,  there  is  a  most  mem-> 
orable  example  in  ^  Jovianus  Pontanus ;  and  nothing  so 
familiar  (if  we  may  believe  those  relations  of  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Groes)  as  for  witches 
and  sorcerers,  in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia, 

*  I1r»wonliip,  or  diTinatton  by  fire.  L  6,  e.  6.       *  Quest,  in  Ut.       *  Da 

Domos  dimnnt,  muroe  d^ciunt,  im-  pnestigiis    dnmonum,  c.  16.     ConveUI 

B^aeent  k  turUnibiiB  et  pooellis  et  pul-  cnlmina  Tidemns,  prMtemi   aate,   fro. 

*eramtnitaroolninn8B«Tennnt.  doogoa,  <  De  bello  Neapolitano  lib.  6. 
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to  sell  winds  to  marinersy  and  cause  tempests,  which  Marcus 
Paolus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of  the  Tartars.  These 
kind  of  devils  are  much  ^delighted  in  sacrifices  (saith  Por- 
phiry),  held  all  the  world  in  awe^  and  had  several  names, 
idols,  sacrifices,  in  Borne,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  at  this  day 
tyrannize  over,  and  deceive  those  Ethnics  and  Indians,  being 
adored  and  worshipped  for  ^gods.  For  the  Grentiles'  gods 
were  devils  (as  *  Trismegistus  oonfesseth  in  his  Asdepius)^ 
and  he  himself  could  make  them  come  to  their  images  by 
magic  spells ;  and  are  now  as  much  '^  respected  by  our 
papists  (saith  ^  Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints."  These 
are  they  which  Cardan  thinks  desire  so  much  carnal  cop-; 
ulation  with  witches  {Incubi  and  Succuln),  transform  bodies, 
and  are  so  very  cold  if  they  be  touched;  and  that  s^^e 
magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them  (as  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  relate^),  an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  fot 
twenty  and  eight  years.  As  Agrippa's  dog  had  a  devil  tied 
to  his  collar;  some  think  that  Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus 
belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword-pummel;  otheiB 
wear  them  in  rings,  &c.  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many 
things  of  old  by  their  help ;  Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  Apollo* 
nius  Tianeus,  Jamblichus,  and  Tritemius  of  late,  that  showed 
Maximilian  the  emperor  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead  ;  Ik 
verrucam  in  coilo  ^us  (saith  *€rodolman)  so  much  as  the  wart 
m  her  neck.  Delrio,  lib.  ii.  hath  divers  examples  of  their 
feats ;  Gicogna,  lib.  iii.  cap.  B,  and  Wierus  in  his  book  d$ 
prasHg,  dcemanum,    Boissardua  de  mugis  et  veneficis* 

Water-devils  are  those  Naiads  or  water-nymphs  which 
have  been  heretofore  conversant  about  waters  and  rivers* 
The  water  (as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their  chaos,  wherein  they 
live ;  some  call  them  fairies,  and  say  that  Habundia  is  theijf 
queen ;  these  cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwrecks,  and 
deceive  men  divers  ways,  as  Succvtba,  or  otherwise,  appear^ 

iSaflittbiu  gandent.     Idem.   Jiutin.  statoas  peBezi.     <  Et  nune  flvb  dlYonun 

Blartyr  Apolog.  pro  Ghriatianis.       *  In  nomine  colilntur  k  PonttHciiB.        *  Ub, 

Delimitatlonem,  aaiCh  EuaeUnB.        •Dli  11,  de  reram  Ter.        >  Lib.  8.  cap.  8,  <li 

gentium  Dssmonia,  &e.,  ego  In  eomm  maids  et  Teneficifl,  fre.  Nereidea. 
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ing  most  part  (skith  Tritemius)  in  women's  shapes.  ^  Paiu* 
celsus  hath  several  stories  of  them  that  have  lived  and  been 
married  to  mortal  men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years 
with  them,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them. 
Such  a  one  as  j£)geria,  with  whom  Numa  was  so  familiar, 
Diana,  Ceres,  &c.  ^  Olaus  Magnus  hath  a  long  narration  of 
one  Hotherus,  a  king  <^  Sweden,  that  having  lost  his  com- 
pany, as  he  was  hunting  one  day,  met  with  these  water- 
nymphs  or  fairies,  and  was  feasted  by  them ;  and  Hector 
Boethius,  of  Macbeth^  and  Banqfuo,  two  Scottish  lords,  that 
as  they  were  wandering  in  the  woods,  had  their  fortunes  told 
them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these,  heretofore,  they 
did  use  to  sacrifice,  by  that  idpoftavnia,  or  divination  by 
waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those  •Lares,  Grenii,  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
*  Wood-nymphs,  Foliots,  Fairies,  Robin  Gk)odfellows,  Trulli, 
&c,  which  as  they  are  most  conversant  with  men,  so  they  do 
them  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone  that  kept 
the  heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and 
temples  erected  to  them.  Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst 
the  Philistines,  Bel  amongst  the  Babylonians,  Astartes 
amongst  the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Samaritans,  Isis 
and  Osiris  amongst  the  Egyptians,  &c. ;  some  put  our  t  fairies 
into  this  rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with 
mdch  superstition,  with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of 
a  pail  of  clean  water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like,  and  then 
they  should  not  be  pinched,  but  find  money  in  their  shoes, 
and  be  fortunate  in  their  enterprises.  These  are  they  that 
dance  on  heaths  and  greens,  as  *  Lavater  thinks  with  Trite- 
nuus,  and  as  *  Olaus  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle, 
which  we  commonly  find  in  plain  fields,  which  others  hold  to 
proceed  from  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental  rankness 
of  the  ground,  so  nature  sports  herself;  they  are  sometimes 

'  fjb.  de  Zilphia.        «  Lib.  8.        »  Pro  *  Part.  1,  cap.  19.        »  Lib.  8,  cap.  11 

salute  hominum  excnbare  se  simulant,  Elvarum  choreas  Glaus,  lib  8,  vocat  sal 

led  in  ooi  urn  pemiciem  omnia  moUuntur.  turn  adeo  profundi  in  terras  Imprimunt, 

AiiMt.         *  Dxyades,  Oriades,  Hamadry-  ut  locus  insigni  deinceps  Tiroie  orbicn 

ftdes.  t  ElTaii   Oiaus  Toeat,  Ub.  8.  laris  sit,  et  grainen  non  pereat. 
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seen  by  old  women  and  children.  Hierom.  Pauli,  in  his 
description  of  the  city  of  Bercino  in  Spain,  relates  how  they 
have  been  familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and 
hills  ;  Nonnunqtmm  (saith  Tritemius)  in  sua  kuihtda  monti' 
um  simpliciores  homines  ducant^  stupenda  mirantihus  osten- 
dentes  miractda,  nolarum  sonitus^  spectacula,  S^c}  Gii'aldus 
Cambrensis  gives  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that  was  so 
deluded.  '  Paracelsus  reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany, 
where  they  do  usually  walk  in  little  coats,  some  two  feet  long. 
A  bigger  kind  there  is  of  them  called  with  us  hobgoblins, 
and  Robin  Groodfellows,  that  would  in  those  superstitious 
times  grind  com  for  a  mes?  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any 
manner  of  drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons  in 
those  JBolian  isles  of  Lipari,  in  former  ages,  and  have  been 
often  seen  and  heard.  '  Tholosahus  calls  them  Trullos  and 
G^tulos,  and  saith,  that  in  his  days  they  were  common  in 
many  places  of  France.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  de- 
scription of  Iceland,  reports  for  a  certainty,  that  almost  in 
every  family  they  have  yet  some  such  familiar  spirits ;  and 
Foelix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudeL  daemon,  affirms  as 
much,  that  these  Trolli  or  Telchines  are  very  common  in 
Norway,  "  and  *  seen  to  do  drudgery  work  ; "  to  draw  water, 
saith  Wierus,  lib.  i.  cap,  22,  dress  meat,  or  any  such  thing. 
Another  sort  of  these   there   are,   which  fi-equent  forlorn 

*  houses,  which  the  Italians  call  foliots,  most  part  innoxious, 

*  Cardan  holds :  "  They  will  make  strange  noises  in  the  night, 
howl  sometimes  pitifully,  and  then  laugh  again,  cause  great 
iiame  and  sudden  lights,  fling  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men, 
open  doors  and  shut  them,  fling  down  platters,  stools,  chests, 
sometimes  appear  in  the  likeness  of  hares,  crows,  black  dogs, 
&c"  of  which  read  '  Pet.  Thyraeus  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Tract. 

1  Sometimes   they  seduce  too  rimple  gant,  patinas  mnndant,  ligna  portant, 

men  into  their  mountain  retreats,  where  equos  curant,   &c.         ^  Ad  ministeiia 

they  exhibit  wonderfiil  sights  to  their  ntuntur.        »  Where  treasure  is  hid  (aa 

marvelling  eyes,  and  astonish  their  ears  some  think)  or  some  murder,  or  such  like 

by  the  sound  of  bells,  &c.        *  Lib.  de  villany  committed.         *  lib.  16,  de  re- 

Zllph.  et  Pigmseis  Olaus,  lib.  8.        « lib.  rum  varietat.       «  Vel  spiritus  sunt  hn- 

7,  cap.  14,  qui  et  in  fiunulitio  viris  »t  jusmodi  damnatorum,  Tel  h  purgatoito. 

OBminis  inserviunt,  conclavia  scopis  pur^  vel  Ipsi  dsemones,  o.  4. 
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de  locis  infestis,  part,  1,  et  cap.  4,  who  will  have  them  to  be 
devils  or  the  souls  of  damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else 
souls  out  of  purgatory  that  seek  ease;  for  such  examples 
peruse  ^  Sigismundus  Scheretzius,  lib.  de  spectris,  part  1,  c.  1, 
which  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part ;  there  be 
many  instances.  ^  Plinius  Secundus  remembers  such  a  house 
at  Athens,  which  Athenodorus  the  philosopher  hired,  which 
no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear  of  devils.  Austin,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  lib.  22,  cap.  1,  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius  the  Trib- 
une's house,  at  Zubeda,  near  their  city  of  Hippos,  vexed  with 
evil  spirits,  to  his  great  hindrance,  Gum  affiictione  cmimaUum 
et  servorutn  suorum.  Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in 
Niderius  Formicar,  lib.  5,  cap.  xii.  3,  &c.  Whether  I  may 
call  these  Zim  and  Ochim,  which  Isaiah,  cap.  xiii.  21,  speaks 
of,  I  make  a  doubt  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz 
lib.  1,  de  spect.  cap.  4,  he  is  ^11  of  examples.  These  kinds 
of  devils  many  times  appear  to  men,  and  afiHght  them  out 
of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at  '  noonday,  sometimes  at 
nights,  counterfeiting  dead  men's  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula, 
which  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinia's  gar- 
den, where  his  body  was  buried,  spirits  haunted,  and  the 
house  where  he  died,  ^NuUa  nox  sine  terrore  transacta,  donee 
incendio  consumpta;  every  night  this  happened,  there  was 
no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned.  About  Hecla,  in 
Iceland,  ghosts  commonly  walk,  animas  mortuorum  simtdan' 
teSy  saith  Job.  Anan.  Ub.  3,  de  not,  daem.  Olaus,  lib,  2,  cc^.  2, 
Noted.  TaUopid.  lib.  de  apparit.  spir.  Kommanntis  de  mirae. 
mort.  part.  1,  cap.  44,  such  sights  are  frequently  seen  circa 
sepvlchra  et  monasteria,  saith  Lavat.  lib.  1,  cap.  19,  in  monas- 
teries and  about  churchyards,  hca  paludinosc^  ampla  tBdiJicia, 
solitaria,  et  cade  hominum  notata,  Sfc.  (marshes,  great  build- 
ings, solitary  places,  or  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  some 
murder.)  Thyreus  adds,  ubi  gravitts  peccatum  est  commissumy 

1  Quidam  lemuies  domesticia  instra-  &o.        >  Epist.  lib.  7.        *  Meridionalea 

mentis  noctu  ludunt :  patinas,  ollas,  can-  Beemones  GieoffXA  calls  them  or  Alastoref 

fchanui,  et  alia  yasa  dejiciunt,  et  quidam  1.  8,  cap.  9.  «  Sueton.  e.  69,  in  Ga 

voces  emittunt,  cjulant,  risum  emittunt,  ligula. 
&e.,  nt  ctuies  nigri,  feles,  Tariis  formis, 

VOL.  I.  17 
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impii  pauperum  oppressores  et  nequiter  insignes  haJbiUmi 
(where  some  very  heinous  crime  was  committed,  there  the 
impious  and  infamous  generaUj  dweU).  These  spirits  often 
foretell  men's  deaths  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings, 
&C.,  *  though  Rich.  Argentine,  c.  IS,  de  pnesHgiis  dcBmonum^ 
will  ascribe  these  predictions  to  good  angels,  out  of  the  aiH 
thority  of  Ficinus  and  others ;  prodigia  in  ohitu  principum 
MiBpitis  contingunt,  Sfc.  (prodigies  frequently  occur  at  the 
deaths  of  illustrious  men),  as  in  the  Lateran  church  in 
t  Borne,  the  popes'  deaths  are  foretold  by  Sylvester's  tomb. 
Near  Bupes  Nova  in  Finland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before  the  governor  of  the  castle 
dies,  a  spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears, 
and  makes  excellent  music,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire, 
which  (they  say)  presage  death  to  the  master  of  the  family ; 
or  that  ^  oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in  Cornwall,  which  fore- 
shows as  much.  Many  £unilies  in  Europe  are  so  put  in 
mind  of  their  last  by  such  predictions,  and  many  men  are 
forewarned  (if  we  may  believe  Paracelsus)  by  fiuniliar  spirits 
in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls,  which  often  hover 
about  sick  men's  chambers,  vd  quia  tnorientitan  fceditatem 
sentiunt,  as  ^  Baracellus  conjectures,  et  ideo  super  tectum  inr 
firmorum  crocitant,  because  they  smell  a  corse ;  or  for  that 
(as  '  Bemardinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God  permits  the  devil 
to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures,  to 
scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A  little  before 
Tull/s  death  (saith  Plutarch)  the  crows  made  a  mighty  noise 
about  him,  tumtdiuose  persirepentes,  they  pulled  the  pillow 
&om  under  his  head.  Rob.  Gaguinus  hist.  Franc.  Ub,  8, 
teUeth  such  another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Johannes 
de  Monteforti,  a  French  lord,  anno  1345,  tanta  corvorum 
mvUitudo  cedibus  morientis  insedit,  quantam  esse  in  GaUid 
nemo  jvdicdsset  (a  multitude  of  crows  alighted  on  the  house 
of  the  dying  man,  such  as  no  one  imagined  existed  in  France). 

•  StronduB  Cicogna,  lib.  8.  mag.  cap.  5.    GeniaU,  foUo  187.         <  Part.  1,  e.  19. 
t  Idem  c.  18.  i  M.  OareW,  Survey  of    Abducunt  eos  4  reota  yia,  et  Tiam  itec 

ComwaU,  Ub.  2,  folio  140.  a  Horto    focientibas  interoludant. 
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Such  prodigies  are  very  frequent  in  authors.  See  more  of 
these  in  the  said  Lavater,  Thyretis  de  locis  infestUy  part  3, 
cap,  58.  PictorivSj  Debrio,  Oicogna,  lib.  3,  cap.  9.  Necro- 
mancers take  upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  pleas- 
mres ;  and  so  likewise  those  which  Mizaldus  calls  Ambulones, 
that  walk  about  midnight  on  great  heaths  and  desert  places, 
which  (saith  ^  Lavater)  ^  draw  men  out  of  the  waj,  and  lead 
them  all  ni^t  a  by-way,  or  quite  bar  them  of  their  way ; " 
these  have  several  names  in  several  places;  we  commonly 
call  them  Pucks.  In  the  deserts  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  such  illu- 
sions of  walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as  you  may  read 
in  M.  Paulus,  the  Venetian  his  travels;  if  one  lose  his 
company  by  chance,  these  devils  will  call  him  by  his  name, 
and  counterfeit  Voices  of  his  companions  to  seduce  him. 
Hieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of  Spain,  relates 
of  a  great  'mount  in  Cantabria,  where  such  spectrums  are 
to  be  seen ;  Lavater  and  Cicogna  have  variety  of  examples 
of  spirits  and  walking  devib  in  this  kind.  Sometimes  they 
sit  by  the  highway  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and  make  their 
horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride  (if  you  will  believe  the 
relation  of  that  holy  man  Ketellus  in  *  Nubrigensis,  that  had 
an  especial  grace  to  see  devils,  Gratiam  divinitus  coUaiam^ 
and  talk  with  them,  Et  impavidus  cum  spiritibm  sermonem 
miscere^  without  offence,)  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur  his  horse 
for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoice  at  it ;  with  many  such 
pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as 
much  harm.  Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  6,  cap.  19,  makes  six  kinds 
of  them ;  some  bigger,  some  less.  These  (saith  ^  Munster) 
are  commoniy  seen' about  mines  of  metals,  and  are  some  of 
them  noxious  ;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  in 
many  places  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich 

I  Uh.  1,  cap.  44.    Dflemoniim  cemnn-  *  Lib.  2,  cap.  21. ...  Oflfendiciila  ftcinnt 

turetauctiuntaribifraqoenteBilluaiones,  tratuaeuntlbaB  in  yia,  et  petulanter  ridet 

unde  Tiatoribus  caTendum  ne  ae  diaso-  cum  yel  hominem  rel  jumentum  ejiiM 

dent,  aot  4  tergo  maneant,  vooea  enim'  pedes  atterere  Ikciant,  et  maxima  si  homo 

Moglint  socionun.  nt  i  recto  itinere  ab-  malediotia  et  calcaribtu  sseviat.       *  In 

dueaat,  fcc.      *  Hons  aterilis  et  niyostiB,  Cosmogr. 
ubi  intempesta  nocte  umbrae  apparent. 
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ore  when  thej  see  them.  Georgius  Agrioola,  in  his  book  ds 
iubterraneis  animantibus,  cap.  37,  reckons  two  more  notable 
kinds  of  them,  which  he  calls  ^  Gretuli  and  Cobali,  both  ^'  are 
clothed  afler  the  manner  of  metal-men,  and  will  manj  times 
imitate  their  works."  l?heir  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracel- 
sus think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be. not  all 
at  once  revealed ;  and  besides,  ^  Cioogna  avers  that  thej  are 
the  frequent  causes  of  those  horrible  earthquakes  '^  which 
oflen  swallow  up,  not  only  houses,  but  whole  islands  and 
cities  ; "  in  his  third  book,  cap.  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
torture  the  soub  of  damned  men  to  the  daj  of  judgment; 
their  egress  and  regress  some  suppose  to  be  about  ^tna, 
Lipari,  Mons  Hecla  in  Iceland,  Vesuvius,  Terra  del  Fuego^ 
&c.,  because  manj  shrieks  and  fearful  cries  are  continually 
heard  thereabouts,  and  &miliar  apparitions  of  dead  men, 
ghosts  and  goblins. 

TTieir  Offices,  Operations,  Sttid^.']  Thus  the  devil  reigns, 
and  in  a  thousand  several  shapes,  ''as  a  roaring  lion  stiU 
seeks  whom  he  may  devour,"  1  Pet.  v.,  by  earth,  sea,  land, 
air,  as  yet  unconfined,  though  *  some  will  have  his  proper 
place  the  air ;  all  that  space  between  us  and  the  moon  for 
them  that  transgressed  least,  and  hell  for  the  wickedest  of 
them,  IRc  velut  in  carcere  ad  finem  mundi,  tunc  in  locum 
Junestiorem  trudendi,  as  Austin  holds  de  Oivit.  Dei,  c.  22,  Kh. 
14,  cap.  3  et  23;  but  be  where  he  will,  he  rageth  while  he 
may  to  comfort  himself,  as  *Lactantius  thinks,  with  other 
men's  falls,  he  labours  all  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same 
pit  of  perdition  with  him.  ^  For  ^  men's  miseries,  calamitiesy 
and  ruins  are  the  devil's  banqueting  dishes."  By  many 
temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our 


1  Vestitl  more  metaUiooram,  gestus  et 
opera  eorum  imitantur.  >  Immisso  in 
terrae  carcerea  rento  horribiles  terro  mo- 
tus  efllciunt,  quibus  ssepe  non  domns 
modo  et  turres,  sed  ciTitates  integne  et 
InsalfB  haustn  sunt.  •  ISerom.  in  8 
Bph«B.    Ideal  Michaelia,  o.  4,  de  apiriti- 


bos.  Idem  ThyreuB  de  lods  inftstlB. 
*  Lactantins  2,  de  origine  errorto,  cap.  15, 
hi  maligni  spiritus  per  omnem  terram 
TAgantur,  et  solatianP  perditionis  siui 
perdendis  hominibus  operantur.  *  Mor- 
talium  calamitates  epnlpB  sunt  malonui 
diemoaum,  Synesius. 
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Bouls.  The  Lord  of  Lies,  saith  ^Austin,  "As  he  was  de- 
ceived himself,  he  seeks  to  deceive  others,  the  ringleader  tc 
all  naughtiness,  as  he  did  hj  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, so  would  he  do  hy  all  the  world.  Sometimes  he 
tempts  hj  covetousnesB,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c., 
errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  protects,  and  rides  some  men,  as 
thej  do  their  horses.  He  studies  our  overthrow,  and  gen- 
erally seeks  our  destruction  ; "  and  although  he  pretend  many 
times  human  good,  and  vindicate  himself  for  a  god  by  curing 
of  several  diseases,  (Egris  sanitaiem,  et  ccbcis  luminis  usum 
resiituendo,  as  Austin  declares,  lib,  10,  de  Civit  Dei,  cap,  6, 
as  Apollo,  ^sculapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done ;  divert  plagues, 
assist  them  in  wars,  pretend  their  happiness,  yet  nihil  his 
impuriits,  scdestitu,  nihil  humano  generi  infestius,  nothing  so 
impure,  nothing  so  pernicious,  as  may  well  appear  by  their 
tyrannical  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  men  to  Saturn  and  Moloch, 
which  are  still  in  use  among  those  barbarous  Indians,  their 
several  deceits  and  oozenings  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their 
false  oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts, 
penury,  &c.  Heresies,  superstitious  observations  of  meats, 
times,  &c.,  by  which  they  *  crucify  the  souls  of  mortal  men, 
as  shall  be  showed  in  our  Treatise  of  Religious  Melancholy. 
Modico  adhuc  tempore  sinitur  malignari,  as  'Bernard  ex* 
presseth  it,  by  Grod's  permission  he  rageth  awhile,  hereafter 
to  be  confined  to  hell  and  darkness,  "  which  is  prepared  for 
him  and  his  angels,"  Mat.  xxv. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend  it  is  hard  to  determine ; 
what  the  ancients  held  of  their  effects,  force  and  operations, 
I  wiU  briefly  show  you :  Plato  in  Critias,  and  afler  him  his 

1  Dominiis  mendacii  k  seipso  deceptus.    odorut.  in  11.    Cor.  ep.  22.    Chrys.  horn. 
attOB  decipere  cupit,  adyersarius  hmnani    68,  in  12     Gen.  Oreg.  in  1,  c.  John.  Bax^ 


generis,  Inrentor  mortis,  guperbiae  insti 
tntor,  radix   malitise,  Rcelernm   capat, 


thbl.  de  prop.  1.  2,  c.  20.    Zanch.  1.  4,  de 
maUB  angeli8.    Perer.  in  Gen.  1.  8,  In  e. 


princeps  omcium  Titiorum,  fuit  inde  in  6,  2  Origen.  saepe  prsBliis  intersunt, 
Dei  contnmeliam,  hominnm  perniciem:  itinera  et  n^^tia  nostra  qnsecunque 
de  horum  eonatihns  et  operationibus  lege    dirignnt,  cla  idefltinis  snbcddiiB   optatofl 


Bpiphanium.  2  Tom.  lib.  2.  Dionysium. 
e  4.  Ambrog.  Epixtol.  lib.  10,  ep.  et  84. 
August,  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  6,  c.  9,  lib.  8,  cap. 
2^  Ub.  9, 18,  lib.  10, 21.  Theophil.  in  12. 
Mat.  Paail.  ep.  141.    Leonem  Ser.  The- 


Bsepe  prsebent  successus.  Pet.  Mar.  in 
Sam.   &c.,  Ruflcam  de  inferno.        *  Bt 
velut   mandpia   circumfert    Pseilus. 
s  Lib.  de  trans,  mut.  Malao.  ep. 
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followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils,  "  were  men's 
governors  and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  aa  we  are  of 
our  cattle.*'  *"They  govern  provinces  and  kingdoms  hj 
oracles,  auguries,  dreams,  rewards/  and  punishments,  prophe- 
cies, inspirations,  sacrifices,  and  religious  superstitions,  varied 
in  as  many  forms  as  there  be  diversity  of  spirits  ;  they  send 
wars,  plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty,  ^Ad^ 
ttantes  hie  jam  nobis,  spectantes,  et  arbitrantes,  S^c,^  as  appears 
by  those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius,  Dionysius  Halicajr- 
nassus,  with  many  others  that  are  full  of  their  "wonderftd 
stratagems,  and  were  therefore  by  those  Roman  and  Greek 
commonwealths  adored  and  worshipped  for  gods  with  prayers 
and  sacrifices,  &c  *  In  a  word.  Nihil  magis  gucerurU  qtuan 
metum  et  admirationem  hominum  ;  ^  and  as  another  hath  it. 
Did  non  potest,  qtiam  impotenti  ardare  in  homines  dominium^ 
et  Divinos  cuUos  mcdiffni  spiritus  affectent,^  Tritemius  in  his 
book  de  septem  secundis,  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as  are 
governors  of  particular  provinces,  by  what  authority  I  know 
not,  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Asclepiades  a 
Grecian,  Rabbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and 
Rabbi  Azariel,  Arabians  (as  I  find  them  cited  by  ^  Cicogna) 
farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our  governors  only,  Sed  ex 
eorum  concordid  et  discardid,  hofd  etmali  crffectw  promanant, 
but  as  they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree; 
stand  or  fall.  Juno  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a 
good  friend,  Jupiter  indifferent,  u^Sgtui  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas 
iniqua  fait ;  some  are  for  us  still,  some  against  us,  Premente 
Deo,fert  Deus  aUer  opem.  Religion,  policy,  public  and  pri- 
vate quarrels,  wars  are  procured  by  them,  and  they  are 
^  delighted  perhaps  to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks, 
bulls,  and  dogs,  bears,  &c.,  plagues,  dearths  depend  on  them, 
our  ben^  and  male  esse,  and  almost  all  our  other  peculiar 

1  Custodee  sunt  hominum,  et  eomm,  and  admiration  of  men."  s  *^  It  is 

nt   nos  animalium :    turn  et  provinciis  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  impotent 

propositi  regunt  auguriis,  somniis,  orac-  ardour  with  which  these  malignant  sirir> 

nlia,  prsemiis,  &c.       s  Lypsius  Physiol,  its  aspire  to  the  honour  of  being  divinelr 

Stoic,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.       »  Leo  Suavis.  worshipped."         «  Omnif.  mag.  lib.  2. 

idem   et   Tritemius.         *  *'-  They   seek  cap.  28.       i  Ludus  deonrom  snmns 
nothing   more  earnestly  than  the  fear 
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actioosy  for  (as  Anthony  Rusca  contends,  lib.  5,  cap,  18, 
every  man  hath  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  on  him 
in  particular,  all  his  life  long,  which  Jamblichus  calls  daemo- 
nem,)  preferments,  losses,  weddings,  deaths,  rewardt^,  and 
punishments,  and  as  ^  Proclus  will,  all  offices  whatsoever, 
alii  genetricemy  alii  opificem  potestatem  habenty  Sfc,  and  sev- 
eral names  they  give  them  according  to  their  offices,  as  Lares 
Indijetes,  Prsestites,  &c.  When  the  Arcades  in  that  battle 
at  Cheronae,  which  was  fought  against  King  Philip  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  had  deceitfully  carried  themselves,  long 
afler,  in  the  very  same  place,  Diis  Gracia  uUoribm  (saith 
mine  author)  they  were  miserably  slain  by  Metellus  the 
Roman  ;  so  likewise,  in  smaller  matters,  they  will  have 
things  fall  out,  as  these  honi  and  mali  genii  favour  or  dis- 
like us ;  Satumi  non  conveniunt  JovicdilmSy  Sfc.  He  that  is 
Satuminus  shall  never  likely  be  preferred.  '  That  base  fel- 
lows are  often  advanced,  undeserving  Gnathoes,  and  vicious 
parasites,  whereas  discreet,  wise,  virtuous  and  worthy  men  are 
neglected  and  unrewarded ;  'they  refer  to  those  domineering 
spirits,  or  subordinate  Grenii ;  as  they  are  inclined,  or  favour 
men,  so  they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome  ;  for  as  '  Liba- 
nius  supposeth  in  our  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions, 
Genius  Genio  cedit  et  oUernperaty  one  genius  yields  and  is 
overcome  by  another.  All  particular  events  almost  they 
refer  to  these  private  spirits ;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they 
direct,  teach,  inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man 
extraordinary  famous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander, 
that  had  not  familiarem  dcenumem  to  inform  him,  as  Numa, 
Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates,  cap.  128, 
Arcanis  pruderUia  civilis,  ^  SpeciaU  siquidem  gratia,  si  a 
Deo  donari  asserurU  magi,  d  Greniis  ccdesHhus  instrui,  ah 
its  doceri.     But  these  are  most  erroneous  paradoxes,  inepta 

1  Lib.  ds  anima  et  diemone.        *  Quo-  losophi  non  remuneientnr,  enm  scnrm  et 

ties  fit,  ut  Prindpes  novitiam  aulicnm  ineptus  ob  insulBum  jocnm  saepe  pra». 

dititiifi  et  dignitatibos  pene  obmant,  et  miom  reportet,  inde  fit,  fto.        *  Lib.  df 

mnltomm  annorum  ministrum.  qui  non  Craent.  CadaTer.         ^  Boissardus  e.  6 

lemel  pro  hero  peiienlum  subiit,  ne  te-  magia. 
ninth)  donent,  fte.    Idem.    Qnod  Phi- 
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et  fabuiostB  nugce,  rejected  by  oar  divines  and  Christian 
churches.  Tis  true  they  have,  by  Grod's  permission,  power 
over  us,  and  we  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  *  hurt  not 
our  fields  only,  cattle,  goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At 
Hammel  in  Saxony,  Aru  1484,  20  Junii,  the  devil,  in  like- 
ness of  a  pied  piper,  carried  away  one  hundred  and  thirty 
children  that  were  never  alter  seen.  Many  times  men  are 
*  affrighted  out  of  their  wits,  carried  away  quite,  as  Sche- 
retzius  illustrates,  lib.  1  c.  iv.,  and  severally  molested  by  his 
means,  Flotinus  the  Flatonist,  lih.  14,  advers*  Gnos.  laughs 
them  to  scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any 
such  diseases.  Many  think  he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but 
not  upon  the  mind*  But  experience  pronounceth  otherwise, 
that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  Tertullian  is 
of  this  opinion,  c.  22.  *  ^  That  he  can  cause  both  sickness  and 
health,"  and  that  secretly.  *Taurellus  adds  "by  dancular 
poisons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and  hinder  the  operations 
of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not,  closely  creeping  into 
them,"  saith  •  Lipsius,  and  so  crucify  our  souls :  M  nociva 
melancholia  furiosos  efficit  For  being  a  spiritual  body,  he 
struggles  with  our  spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests  (accord- 
ing to  '  Cardan,  verba  sine  voce,  species  sine  visUj  envy,  lust, 
anger,  &c.)  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus,  in  his  Ora- 
tion against  Bodine,  suflSdently  declares.  ^  "  He  begins  first 
with  the  fantasy,  and  moves  that  so  strongly,  that  no  reason 
is  able  to  resist  Now  the  fantasy  he  moves  by  mediation 
of  humours ;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  devil  can*  alter  the  mind,  and  produce  this  disease  of  him- 

1  GodelmaikviB  cap.  8,  lib.  1.  de  Ifagis.  et  TeneniB  nobis  ignotta  oorpns  infloare. 

Idem  ZanchioB  lib.  4,   cap.  10  et  11,  de  &  IrrepenteB  corporibos  oceultd  morbot 

malis  angelis.         *  NociTa  Mel-tDchoIia  fingnnt,  mentM  terrent,  membra  distor- 

fiiriosos  effldt,  et  quandoqae  penitus  in-  qnent.  Ups.  Phil.  Stoic.  1. 1,  c.  19.      <  De 

terficit.  0.  Picolomineus  IdemqueZanch.  rerum  Tar.  1. 16.  c.  08.        ?  Quum  mem 

cap.  10,  lib.  4,  si  Deus  permittat,  corpora  immediate  decipi  nequit,  primnm  moret 

nostra  movere  possunt,  alterare,  quovis  phantasiam,  et  ita  obfirmat  Tanis  coneep- 

morborum  et  malorum  genere  affioere,  tibus  ant  ut  ne  quem  ftcultati  seetimib- 

iiuo  et  in  ipsa  penetrate  et  seevire.     *  In-  tivae  rationi  locnm  relinqnat.     Spixitu 

ducorc  potest  morbos  et  sanitates.    *  Vis-  mains  invadlt  animam,  turbat  senras,  iq 

Ctiruni  actioues  potest  inhibere  l&tenter,  foroxem  ooi\)icit.    Austin,  de  Tit. 
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self.  Quihusdam  medicarum  visum,  saith  ^Avicenna,  guM 
MeUmckolia  contingat  a  cUemonio.  Of  the  same  mind  is 
Psellus  and  Rhasis  the  Arab.  Ub.  1,  TVact.  9,  Cont.  *  '<  That 
this  disease  proceeds  especially  from  the  devil^  and  from  him 
alone."  Arculanus,  cap.  6  in  9,  Rhasis,  ^lianus  Montaltas 
in  his  9  cop.,  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1,  part  2,  cap,  11,  con- 
firm as  much,  that  the  devil  can  cause  this  disease ;  by  reason 
many  times  that  the  parties  affected  prophesy,  speak  strange 
language,  but  non  sine  interventu  humoris,  not  without  th6 
humour,  as  he  interprets  himself;  no  more  doth  Avicenna, 
si  contingat  a  dtsmonio,  suffioit -nobis  ui  convertat  complex* 
imem  ad  chokram  nigram,  et  sit  causa  eftu  propinqua  cholera 
nigra  ;  the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust,  which  *  Pompo- 
nadus  likewise  labours  to  make  good ;  Galgerandus  of  Man- 
tua, a  famous  physician,  so  cured  a  daemoniacal  woman  in  his 
time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  choler,  and 
thereupon  belike  this  humour  of  Melancholy  is  called  Bal- 
neum Diaboli,  the  Devil's  Bath ;  the  devil  spying  his  oppor- 
tunity of  such  humours  drives  them  many  times  to  despair, 
fury,  rage,  &c.,  mingling  himself  amongst  these  humours. 
This  is  that  which  Tertullian  avers,  Gorporibus  inJUgwnt 
acerbos  casuSy  animtBqtie  repentinos,  membra  distorquent,  oc" 
cuke  repentes,  ^c,  and  which  Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove, 
Immiscenl  se  mcUi  Cfenii  prams  humoribus,  atque  aJtrm  biU^ 
ifc.  And  *  Jason  Pratensis,  ^  that  the  devil,  being  a  slender, 
incomprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  him- 
self into  human  bodies,  and  cunningly  couched  in  our  bowels 
vitiate  our  healths,  terrify  our  souls  with  fearful  dreams,  and 
shake  our  mind  with  furies."  And  in  another  place,  *'  These 
unclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixed  with  our 
melancholy  humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  them- 
selves as  in  another  heaven."    Thus  he  argues,  and  that  they 

1  Lib.  8,  Pen.  1,  Tract.  4,  c.  18.        «  A  ▼itiare,  somniis  animas  terrere  et  mentes 

Demone  maxime  proflcisci,  et  saepe  solo,  furoribus  qnatere.  Insinuantsemelachol- 

•  Ub.  de  incant.        «  Csep.  de  mania  lib.  iconim  penetralibas,  intus  Ibiqne  eonsl- 

de  morbis  cerebri ;  Dtemones,  quum  sint  dunt  et  deliciantur  tanquam  ^n  reglone 

teaaes  et  incomprehensibiies  spiritus,  se  elarissimorum  siderum,  coguutque  ani- 

iodnnare  cnrpotlbus  humanls  possunt.  et  mum  fVirere. 
occnlte  in  triscerlbus  operti,  valetudinem 
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go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a  hive,  and  so  pro- 
voke and  tempt  us  as  they  perceive  our  temperature  inclined 
of  itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.  ^  Agrippa  and  ^  Lava- 
ter  are  persuaded,  that  this  humour  invites  the  devil  to  it, 
wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity,  and  of  all  other,  melancholy 
persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and  illu- 
sions, and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  devil  best  able 
to  work  upon  them.  But  whether  by  obsession,  or  posses- 
sion, or  otherwise,  I  will  not  determine  ;  'tis  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. Delrio  the  Jesuit,  Tom.  3,  lib,  6,  Springer  and  his 
colleague,  maJL  malef.  Pet  Thyreus  the  Jesuit,  lib.  de  dtmn- 
oniacis,  de  locis  infestis,  de  Terrijlcaiionibus  noctumiSy 
Hieronimus  Mengus  FlageL  dtsm.  and  others  of  that  rank 
of  pontifical  writers,  it  seems,  by  their  exorcisms  and  conjura- 
tions approve  of  it,  having  forged  many  stories  to  that  pur- 
pose. A  nun  did  eat  a  lettuce  *  without  grace,  or  signing 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  instantly  possessed. 
Durand.  lib.  6,  Rationall.  c.  86,  numb.  8,  relates  that  he  saw 
a  wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an 
unhallowed  pomegranate,  as  she  did  afterwards  confess,  when 
she  was  cured  by  exorcisms.  And  therefore  our  Papists  do 
sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  Ne  dcemon 
ingredi  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  being  un- 
clean or  accursed  otherwise,  as  Bellarmine  defends.  Many 
such  stories  I  find  amongst  pontifical  writers,  to  prove  their 
assertions,  let  them  free  their  own  credits ;  some  few  I  will 
recite  in  this  kind  out  of  most  approved  physicians.  Corne- 
lius Gemma,  Hb.  2,  de  not.  mirac.  c.  4,  relates  of  a  young 
maid,  called  £athei*ine  Gualter,  a  cooper's  daughter,  An. 
1571,  that  had  such  strange  passions  and  convulsions,  three 
men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her ;  she  purged  a  live  eel, 
which  he  saw  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  touched  it  himself; 
but  the  eel  afterwards  vanished ;  she  vomited  some  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  fulsome  stufi^  of  all  colours,  twice  a  day  for 

I  Lib.  1,  cap.  6,  occult.  Philos.  part  1,    sanctiflcatione  sic  k  daamoQe 
cap.  1,  da  spectris.        «  SIdo  oruoe  et    dial.        3  Greg.  pag.  c.  0. 
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foarteen  days ;  and  after  that  she  voided  great  balls  of  hair, 
pieces  of  wood,  pigeons'  dung,  parchment,  goo&e  dang,  coals ; 
and  after  them  two  pounds  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again 
coals  and  stones,  of  which  some  had  inscriptions  bigger  than 
a  walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of  glass,  brass,  &c.,  besides 
paroxysms  of  laughing,  weeping,  and  ecstasies,  &c  Et  hoe 
(tnqutt)  cum  horrore  vidiy  this  I  saw  with  horror.  They 
could  do  no  good  on  her  by  physic,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy. 
Marcellus  Donatus,  Ub.  2,  c.  ly  de  med,  mirab.  hath  such  an- 
other story  of  a  country  fellow,  that  had  four  knives  in  his 
belly,  Instar  serrce  derUatos,  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a 
span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe,  with  much  bag 
gage  of  like  sort,  wonderful  to  behold ;  how  it  should  come 
into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  Certe  non  alio  quam  dcemonis  as- 
tutid  et  doloy  (could  assuredly  only  have  been  through  the 
artifice  of  the  devil).  Langius,  Epist.  med.  Uh.  1,  EpiH.  38, 
hath  many  relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus 
k  Vega ;  Wierus,  Skenkius,  Scribonius,  all  agree  that  they 
are  done  by  the  subtlety  and  illusion  of  the  deviL  If  you 
shaU  ask  a  reason  of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our  patience ;  for  as 
*  Tertullian  holds.  Virtus  non  est  virtus^  nisi  comparem  habet 
aUquem,  in  quo  superando  vim  suam  ostendaiy  'tis  to  try  us 
and  our  faith,  'tis  for  our  offences,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
our  sins,  by  Gk)d's  permission  they  do  it,  Gamifices  vindicta 
justa  Dei,  as  ^Tolosanus  styles  them.  Executioners  of  his 
will ;  or  rather  as  David,  Ps.  78,  ver.  49.  "  He  cast  upon 
them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexa- 
tion, by  sending  out  of  evil  angels ;"  so  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul, 
the  Lunatics  and  demoniacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured, 
Mat  iv.  8,  Luke  iv.  11,  Luke  xiii.,  Mark  ix.,  Tobit  viii.  3, 
&C.  This,  I  say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin,  for  theb 
vrant  of  faith,  incredulity,  weakness,  distrust,  &c. 

•  Penult,  de  opttle.    Del.       i  Lib.  28,  cap.  26|  torn.  2. 
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StiBSEGT.  III. —  Of  Witches  and  Magicians^  how  they,caus6 

Melancholy. 

Tou  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself,  now  jou 
shall  hear  what  he  ean  perform  by  his  histraments,  who  are 
many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible)  than  he  himself,  and  to 
satisfy  their  revenge  and  lust  cause  more  mischief,  MuUa  emm 
mala  non  egisset  dcemon^  nisi  provocatus  a  sagisy  as  ^  Erastus 
thinks ;  much  harm  had  never  been  done,  had  he  not  been 
provoked  by  witches  to  it  He  had  not  appeared  in  Samuel's 
shape,  if  the  Witch  of  Endor  had  let  him  alone ;  or  repre- 
sented those  serpents  in  Fharo's  presence,  had  not  the  magi- 
cians urged  him  unto  it ;  Nee  morbus  vel  hominilms,  vel  hrutis 
infligeret  (Erastus  maintains)  si  saga  qmescerevU ;  men  and 
cattle  might  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him  alone. 
Many  deny  witches  at.  all,  or  if  there  be  any  they  can  do  no 
harm  ;  of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  Ub.  3,  cap»  53,  de  prastig. 
deem.  Austin  Lerchemer,  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarmannus,  Ewich- 
ius,  Euwaldus,  our  countryman  Scot ;  with  him  in  Horace, 

"  Sorania,  terrores  Magicos,  miracala,  sagas, 
Noctamos  Lemnres,  portentaqne  Thessala  risn 
Exciplimt'»  ' 

Say,  can  you  laugh  indignant  at  the  schemes 
Of  magic  terrors,  visionary  dreams, 
Portentous  wonders,  witching  imps  of  Bell, 
The  nightly  goblin,  and  enchanting  spell? 

They  laugh  at  all  such  stories  ;  but  on  the  contrary  are  most 
lawyers,  divines,  physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  HemingiuSy 
Danseus,  Chytraeus,  Zanchius,  Aretius,  &c.,  Delrio,  Springer, 
*  Niderius  lib.  5,  Fomicar.  Cuiatius,  Bartolus,  consiL  6,  tonu 
1,  Bodine  dcemonianU  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  Grodelman,  Damhode- 
rius,  &C.,  Paracelsus,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camerarius,  &c. 
The  parties  by  whom  the  devil  deals,  may  be  reduced  to 
these  two,  such  as  command  him  in  show  at  least,  as  con- 
jurors, and  magicians,  whose  detestable  and  horrid  mysteries 

1  De  lAmiiB.  •  St  quomodo  yenefioi  fiant  eoamt. 
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are  contained  in  their  book  called  *  Arbatell ;  damanes  entm 
advocati  pnesto  sunt,  seque  exorcismts  et  canjuraHonibus 
quasi  cogi  pattuntur,  ut  ndserum  mcLgorum  genus,  in  impie* 
tote  detineanU  Or  such  as  are  commanded,  as  witcnes,  that 
deal  ex  parte  implicite,  or  explicite,  as  the  ^  king  hath  well  de- 
fined ;  many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species 
of  sorcerers,  witches,  enchanters,  charmers,  &c.  They  Eave 
been  tolerated  heretofore  some  of  them  ;  and  magic  hath  been 
publicly  professed  in  former  times,  in  ^  Salamanca,  t  Cracow, 
and  other  places,  though  after  censured  by  several  *  Uni- 
versities, and  now  generally  contradicted,  though  practised 
by  sotne  still,  maintained  and  excused,  Tanquam  res  secreta 
qv4E  nan  nisi  viris  magnis  et  peculiari  henefido  de  GceU) 
instructis  communicatur  (I  use  %  Boesartus  his  words)  and 
so  far  approved  by  some  princes,  Ut  nihil  ausi  aggredi  in 
pdiiicis,  in  sacris,  in  consiliis,  sine  eorum  arlitrio;  they 
consult  still  with  them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without 
their  advice.  Nero  and  Heliogabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Juli* 
anus  Apostata,  were  never  so  much  addicted  to  magic  of 
old,  as  some  of  our  modem  princes  and  popes  themselves 
are  nowadays.  Erricus  King  of  Sweden  had  an  §enr 
chanted  cap,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  some  magical  murmur 
or  whispering  terms,  he  could  command  spirits,  trouble  the 
air,  and  make  the  wind  stand  which  way  he  would,  insomuch 
that  when  there  was  any  great  wind  or  storm,  the  common 
people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  conjuring 
cap.  But  such  example's  are  infinite.  That  which  they  can 
do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the  devil  himself,  who  is  still  ready 
to  satisfy  their  desires,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto  him* 
They  can  cause  tempests,  storms,  which  is  familiarly  prac* 
tiaed  by  witches  in  Norway,  Iceland,  as  I  have  proved* 
They  can  make  friends  enemies,  and  enemies  friends  by 
philters ;  *  Tarpes  amores  condliare,  enforce  love,  tell  any 

^DeqnoplnralegaslnBoIssu'doUb.  1,  P.  Lombardi.        tPf«Akt.  de  duigiB  et 

de  priBitig.       1  Rex  Jacobus  Desinonol.  Teneficis.        $  Rotatum  PQeum  habeba^ 

If  1,  c.  8.         s  An  Tftniverfiity  in  Spain  in  qno  ventos  i^olentoe  c  ieret,  aerem  tnx^ 

old  Castile.  t  The  chief  town  in  Po-  baret,  et  in  quam  parte  vi,  &c.        *  Eras* 

bad.  s  Oxford  and  Paris,  see  flnem  Ins. 
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man  where  his  friends  are,  about  what  employed  though  in 
the  most  remote  places ;  and  if  thej  will,  *  "•  bring  their 
sweethearts  to  them  by  night,  upon  a  goat's  back  flying  in 
the  air."  Sigismund  Scheretzius,  part  1,  cap.  9,  de  spect.^ 
reports  confidently,  that  he  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that 
had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard  witches 
themselves  confess  as  much  ;  hurt  and  infect  men  and  beasts, 
vines,  com,  cattle,  plants,  make  women  abortive,  not  to 
conceive,  f  barren,  men  and  women  unapt  and  unable,  mar- 
ried and  unmarried,  fifly  several  ways,  saith  Bodine,  lib.  2, 
c.  2,  fly  in  the  air,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  as 
Cicogna  proves,  and  Lavat  de  spec,  part.  2,  c,  17,  "steal 
young  children  out  of  their  cradles,  ministerio  damonumj 
and  put  deformed  in  their  rooms,  which  we  call  changelings, 
saith  {  Scheretzius,  j9ar^.  1,  c.  6,  make  men  victorious,  fortu- 
nate, eloquent;  and  therefore  in  those  ancient monomachies 
and  combats  they  were  searched  of  old,  ^  they  had  no  magical 
charms ;  they  can  make  ^  stick  frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a 
rapier's  point,  musket  shot,  and  never  be  wounded ;  of  which 
read  moi*e  in  Boissardus,  c(xp.  6.  de  Magid,  the  manner  of 
the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  'tis  made,  where  and  how 
to  be  used  in  expeditionihus  heUicis^  prceliis,  dueUis,  S^c.^ 
with  many  peculiar  instances  and  examples ;  they  can  walk 
in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men  feel  no  pain  on  the  rack,  atU 
cdias  tarturas  sentire  ;  they  can  stanch  blood,  *  represent  dead 
men's  shapes,  alter  and  turn  themselves  and  others  into 
several  forms,  at  their  pleasures.  §  Agaberta,  a  famous 
witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as  much  publicly  to  all  specta- 
tors, Modb  Pusilla,  modd  anus,  modd  procera  tU  quercusy 
modo  vacca,  avis,  coluber,  S^c.  Now  young,  now  old,  high, 
low,  like  a  cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake,  and  what  not?  she 
could  represent  to  others  what  forms  they  most  desired  to 
see,    show   them   friends    absent,    reveal    secrets,    maximd 

*  Ministerio  hire!  noctnrni.         t  Ster-  yeromm  eoi^tis.         >  MilleB.        *  D. 

lies  nuptoe  et  inhabiles,  Tide  Petrum  de  Luther,  in  primum  pmoeptam,  et  Leon 

Palude,    lib.  4,  distinct.  84.     Paulum  Varius,  lib.  1.  de  Fascino.       >  Laraft. 

Ouiclandum.  %  In&ntes  matxibus  Cicog.        (  Boissardus  de  liai^. 

■uffurantur,  aliis  suppositi^Vi  in  locum 
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omnium  admircttione,  S^c.  And  yet  for  all  this  subtletj  of 
theirs,  as  Lypsius  well  observes,  Physiolog.  Stoicor.  lib,  1, 
cap.  17,  neither  these  magicians  nor  devils  themselves  can 
take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or  Ci'assus's  chest,  et 
Glientelis  suis  largiri,  for  they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible 
fellows  most  part :  as  *  Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in 
Judicum  decreta  aut  pcencu,  in  regum  concilia  vel  arcana, 
nihil  in  rem  nummariam  aut  thesauros,  they  cannot  give 
money  to  their  client«(,  alter  judges'  decrees,  or  councils  of 
kings,  these  minuti  Genii  cannot  do  it,  aUiores  Genii  hoc  sibi 
adservdruni,  the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  them- 
sidves.  Now  and  then  peradventure  there  may  be  some 
more  famous  magicians  like  Simon  Magus,  t-^poUo^^^u^ 
Tyaneus,  Fasetes,  Jamblicus,  {Odo  de  Stellis,  that  for  a 
time  can  build  castles  in  the  air,  represent  armies,  4&c,  as 
they  are  ^  said  to  have  done,  command  wealth  and  treasure, 
feed  thousands  with  ail  variety  of  meats  upon  a  sudden, 
protect  themselves  and  their  followers  from  all  princes'  per- 
secutions, by  removing  from  place  to  place  in  an  instant, 
reveal  secrets,  future  events,  tell  what  is  done  in  &r  coun- 
tries, make  them  appear  that  died  long  since,  and  do  many 
such  miracles,  to  the  world's  terror,  admiration,  and  opinion 
of  deity  to  themselves,  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at  last, 
they  come  to  wicked  ends,  and  rar^  aut  nunquam  such  im- 
postors are  to  be  found.  The  vulgar  sort  of  them  can  work 
no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose,  they  can,  last  of  all,  cure 
and  cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and 
this  of  *  melancholy  amongst  the  rest  Paracelsus,  Tom.  4, 
de  morUsy  amentium.  Tract,  1,  in  express  words  affirms; 
MuUi  fascinantur  in  melancholiam,  many  are  buwitched 
into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same  saith 
Danaeus,  lib.  3,  de  sortiariis.  Vid%  inquit,  qui  Melan- 
cholicos  morbos  gravissimos  induxerunt:  I  have  seen  those 

*  Dsemon.  lib.  8,  cap.  3.         t  Vide  *  Virg.  ^neid.  4.    Incantatricem  descri- 

Philostratum  -vita  cgus,  Boissardum  de  bens:  Hiec  se  eanninibiu  promittifc  8ol> 

Hagis.      t  Nubrigenses  lege,  lib.  1,  c.  19.  yere  mentes.    Quas  Telit,  ast  aUis  dnraa 

Vide  Suidam  de  Paset.    De  Cruent.  Cada-  inunitten  cnns. 
ver.       1  Brastiu.  Adolphus  Scribanias. 
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that  have  caused  melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner, 
*  dried  up  women's  paps,  cured  gout,  palsy;  this  and  apo- 
plexy, falling  sickness,  which  no  physic  could  help,  solo  tactu^ 
hy  touch  alone.  Ruland,  in  his  3  Cent  Cura  91,  gives  an 
instance  of  one  David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who  by  eat- 
ing cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him,  mox  delirare  ccepitj 
began  to  dote  on  a  sudden,  and  was  instantly  mad ;  F.  H.  D. 
in  ^  Hildesheim,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  man,  thought 
his  disease  was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural,  because 
he  vomited  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  lan- 
guages as  he  had  never  been  taught ;  but  such  examples  are 
common  in  Scribanius,  Hercules  de  Saxoma  and  others. 
The  means  by  which  they  work  are  usually  chaims,  images, 
as  that  in  Hector  Boethius  of  King  Du0e;  characters 
stamped  of  sundry  metals,  and  at  such  and  such  constella- 
tions, knots,  amulets,  words,  philters,  &c.,  which  generally 
make  the  parties  affected,  melancholy ;  as  '  Monavius  dis- 
courseth  at  large  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Acolsius,  giving 
instance  in  a  Bohemian  baron  that  was  so  troubled  by  a 
philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any  power  at  all  in  those 
spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words ;  but  that  the 
devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them.  '  Ut  fideles  inde 
magos  (saith  *  Libanius)  in  officio  retineat^  turn  in  consortium 
nudefactorum  vocet. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Stars  a  Cause.     Signs  from  Physiognomy^ 

Metoposcopy,  Chiromancy, 

Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal,  or  sec- 
ondary and  more  particular.  Primary  causes  are  the  heav- 
ens, planets,  stars,  &c.,  by  their  influence  (as  our  astrologers 
hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I  will  not  here 
stand  to  discuss  obiter,  whether  stars  be  causes,  or  signs ;  or 
to  apologize  for  judicial  astrology.     If  either  Sextus  Empiri- 

1  Oodelmannvui,  cap.  7,  lib.  1,  nutri*  fol.  147.       '  Omnia  philtra  etal  inter  sa 

eum    mammas    pnesiaeant.   solo  tactu  differant,  hoc   habent   eommane,  quod 

podagram,  apoplexiam,  paralygin,  et  alios  hominem  efflciant  melaneholieom ;  epist. 

morbos,  quos  medicina  oozare  non  pot.  231.    Scholtiii.         *  De  Craent.  Oad»> 

erat        s  Faotiu  inde  Manlaoiu,  spec  2,  yer. 
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CQS,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus  ab  Heminga,  Pererius,  Erastus, 
Chambers.  &c.,  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any  man,  that  he 
will  attribute  no  virtue  at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun,  or 
moon,  more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  innkeeper^s  post, 
or  tradesman's  shop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrologi* 
cal  aphorisms  approved  by  experience ;  I  refer  him  to  Bel« 
lantius,  Pirovanus,  MarascaUeinis,  Goclenius,  Sir  Christopher 
ileidon,  <&c.  If  tbcni  shalt  a^  me  what  I  think,  I  must  an- 
Bwer,  nam  et  dootis  hisce  errorihus  versaius  sum  (for  I  am 
conversant  with  these  learned  errors),  they  do  incline,  but  not 
c(dnpel ;  no  necessity  at  all ;  i  agtmt  non  cogtmt ;  and  so 
gently  incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them ;  sapiens  dom- 
inabitur  astris  ;  they  rule  us,  but  God  rules  them.  All  this 
(methinks)  ^  Joh.  de  Indagine  hath  comprised  in  brief,  Qum' 
vis  a  me  quantmn  in  nobis  operarUur  axtra  9  S^.  ''  Wilt  thou 
know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  us  ?  I  say  they  do  but 
indine,  and  that  so  gently,  that  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason, 
they  have  no  power  over  us ;  but  if  we  follow  our  own  na- 
ture, and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in  us  as  in  brute 
beasts,  and  we  are  no  better."  So  that,  I  hope,  I  may  justly 
conclude  with  *  Cajetan,  (^sZum  ^t  vehiouium  dMmus  virtutis^ 
S^.,  that  the  heaven  is  Grod's  instiiiment,  by  mediation  of 
which  he  governs  and  disposeth  these  elementary  bodies ;  or 
a  great  bookj  whose  letters  are  the  stars  (as  one  calls  it), 
wherein  are  written  many  strange  things  for  such  as  can 
I'ead,  *  ^  or  an  ^cellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman, 
on  which,  he  that  can  but  play,  wiU  make  most  admirable 
music."     But  to  the  purpose. 

*  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  "  that  a  physician  without  the 
knDwlcdge  of  stars  can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure 
of  any  disease,  either  of  this  or  gout,  not  so  much  as  tooth- 

1  Astra  re^nt  homines,  et  regit  astra.  Inmine  et  inflnentia,  Dens  elementaxia 

Dens.  s  Chirom.  lib.  qusBris  4  me  corpora   ordinat   et   disponit.      Th.   de 

quantum  operantur  astra?  dice,  in  nos  Vio.  Cajetanus  in  Psa.  104.  *  Mnn 

nihil  wJtra  urgere,  sed  animoa  procliyes  dus   iste   quasi  lyra   ah  excellentisslmo 

trahere :  qui  sic  tamen  liberi  sunt,  ut  si  qnodam  artifice   concinnata,  qnem  qui 

dnfem  sequantur  raMonem,  nihil   effl-  ndrit   mirahiles    eliciet  harmoidas.      J. 

duit,  sin  Tero  natnram,  id  agere  quod  Dee.   Aphorismo  11.         6  Medicus  sine 

in  hrutis  fere.         >)  Goelum  vehiculum  coeli  peritia  nihil  est,  &c.,  nisi  genf^imsci' 

diTinie  yirtutis,  cujus  mediante  motu,  verit,  ne  tantillum  poterit,  Ub.  di«  podag 
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ache ;  except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture  and  scheme  of  the 
party  affected."  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have 
the  principal  and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the 
heaven,  ascribing  more  to  stars  than  humours,  ^  ^  and  that  the 
constellation  alone  many  times  produceth  melancholy,  all 
other  causes  set  apart."  He  gives  instance  in  lunatic  persons, 
that  are  deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moon's  motion  ;  and  in 
another  place  refers  all  to  the  ascendant,  and  will  have  the 
true  and  chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Nei- 
ther is  it>his  opinion  only,  but  of  many  Galenists  and  philoso- 
phers, though  they  do  not  so  peremptorily  maintain  as  much. 
^This  variety  of  melancholy  symptoms  proceeds  from  the 
stars,"  saith  ^  Melancthon  ;  the  most  generous  melancholy,  as 
that  of  Augustus,  comes  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  in  Libra;  the  bad,  as  that  of  Catiline's,  from  the 
meeting  of  Saturn  and  the  moon  in  Scorpio.  Jovianus  Fon- 
tanus,  in  his  tenth  book,  and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  ccdeS" 
Hhus,  discourseth  to  this  purpose  at  large,  JSx  atrd  bile  varii 
generantur  morhi,  SfC,  * "  many  diseases  proceed  from  black 
choler,  as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold ;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its 
own  nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  heated,  as  water  may  be  made 
to  boil,  and  bum  as  bad  as  fire ;  or  made  cold  as  ice ;  and 
thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptoms,  some  mad,  some 
solitary,  some  laugh,  some  rage,"  &c  The  cause  of  ail  which 
intemperance  he  will  have  chiefly  and  primarily  proceed  from 
the  heavens,  *  "  from*  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mer- 
cury." His  aphorisms  be  these,  '"Mercury  in  any  geniture, 
if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces,  his  opposite  sign,  and 
that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspecUi  of 

1  Constellatlo  in  causa  est ;  et  influen-  tametsi  suApte  naturft  flrigida  ait.  Annon 

tia  coeli  morbum  hunc  xnovet  interdam,  aqua  sic  affldtur  a  oalore  nt  ardeat;  et  a 

<nnnibus  alUs  amotis.    £t  alibi.    Origo  fHgore,  at  in  glaciem  oonciescac !  et  hmo 

ejus  ^  Coelo  petenda  est.    Tr.  de  morbis  yarietas  distincUonum,  alii  flent,  rident, 

amentium.        >  Lib.  de  anima,  cap.  de  &c.        *  Hanc  ad  intemperantiam  gig< 

hamorib.    Ea  varietas  in  Mekkncholia,  nendam  plurimum  confert  (f  et  1^  posi- 

habet  cselestes  causas  (*t  yi  et  11  lu  n  (S  tna,  &o.      ^  &  Quoties  alicigas  genitnn 

(f  et  d  in  rn.        > Ex  atra  bile  yarii  gen-  in  n^  et  K  adverso  signo  posituf*,  boro- 

erantur  morbi,  perinde  nt  ipse  multum  scopum  partiliter  tenuerit  atque  «tfaun  a 

calidi  ant  firigidi  in  se  habuerit,  qunm  (f  yeil  ^i  n  radio  pereossos  ftMii*,  natu 

utriqne  Busolpieodo  quam  aptissima  sit,  ab  Insania  Tezabitur. 


^ 
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Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy." 
Again,  ^  ^  He  that  shall  have  Saturn  and  Mars,  the  one  cul- 
minating, the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when  he  shall  be 
bom,  shall  be  melancholy,  of  which  he  shall  be  cured  in  time^ 
if  Mercury  behold  thenu"  '  ^  If  the  moon  be  in  conjunction 
or  opposition  at  the  birth  time  with  the  sun,  Saturn  or  Mars, 
or  in  a  quartile  aspect  with  them  (e  malo  codi  loco,  Leovitius 
adds),  many  diseases  are  signified,  especially  the  head  and 
brain  is  like  to  be  misaffected  with  pernicious  humours,  to  be 
melancholy,  lunatic,  or  mad,"  Cardan  adds,  qtuxrtd  lund  natos, 
eclipses,  earthquakes.  Grarcseus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the 
chief  judgment  to  be  taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniture,  or 
where  there  is  an  aspect  between  the  moon  and  Mercury,  and 
Deither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mars  shall  be 
lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittarius  or 
Pisces,  of  the  sun  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epi- 
leptic, dote,  dsemoniacal,  melancholy ;  but  see  more  of  these 
aphorisms  in  the  above-named  Pontanus.  GrarcsBus,  cap.  23, 
de  Jud.  genitur.  Schoner.  lib,  1,  cap.  8,  which  he  hath  gath- 
ered out  of  '  Ptolemy,  Albubater,  and  some  other  Arabians, 
Junctine,  Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origen,  &c.  But  these  men 
you  will  reject  peradventure,  as  astrologers,  and  therefore 
partial  judges;  then  hear  the  testimony  of  physicians, 
Galenists  themselves.  ^Carto  confesseth  the  influence  of 
stars  to  have  a  great  band  to  this  peculiar  disease,  so  doth 
Jason  Pratensis,  Lonicerius  prafaJU  de  Apoplexid,  Ficinus, 
Femelius,  &c.  •  P.  Cnemander  acknowledgeth  the  stars  an 
noiversal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the  use  of 
thti  six  non-natural  things.  Baptista  Port.  mag.  L  1,  c.  10, 
12,  15,  will  have  them  causes  to  every  particular  individium. 
Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the  truth  of  these  aphor- 
isms, are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  treatises.     Car- 

1  Qui  li  et  (f  habet,  alteruin  in  oul-  melancholicorum  symptomata    siderum 

mine,  alterum  imo  ooelo,  cnm  in  Incem  influentiiB.        *  Arte  Ifedica.  Accednnt 

▼enerit,  melancholieos  erit,  &  qua  sanab-  ad  has  cansas  affioctiones  siderum.    Plu- 

itnr,  si  {J  illos  irradiirit.       >  Hao  con-  rimum  incitant   et   provocant  inflnen- 

l^ratione    natos,  ant    lunaticus,  aut  tise  caelnstes.    Velcurio,  lib.  4,  cap.  16 

mente  captus.       >  PtolomsBus  oentilo-  &  Hilde8heim»  spioel.  2,  de  mel. 
quio,  et  quadripartito  tribuit  omnium 
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dan,  in  his  thirty-seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math. 
Bolognius.  Camerar,  hor.  ruUalit,  centur,  7,  geniU  6  et  7,  of 
Daniel  Gare,  and  others ;  but  see  GrareaBOs,  cap.  33,  Lac 
Grauricas,  Tract.  6,  de  Azemems^  S^.  The  time  of  this  mel- 
ancholy is,  when  the  significators  of  any  geniture  are  directed 
according  to  art,  as  the  hon  moon,  hylech,  &c.,  to  the  hostile 
beams  or  terms  of  ^  and  $  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of 
their  nature,  or  if  ^  by  his  revolution,  or  transitas,  shaU 
offend  any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  are  taken  £rom  physiognomy,  metopos- 
copy,  chiromancy,  which  because  Job.  de  Indagine,  and  Bot- 
man,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  his  mathematician,  not  long 
since  in  his  Chiromancy;  Baptista  Porta,  in  bis  celestial 
Physiognomy,  have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrol- 
ogy, to  satis^iy  the  curious,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  insert 

The  general  notions  ^  physiognomers  give,  be  these ;  *'  black 
colour  ai^ues  natural  melancholy ;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsute- 
ne^s,  broad  veins,  much  hair  on  the  brows,"  saith  *  Gratana- 
rolus,  cap.  7,  and  a  little  head,  out  of  Aristotle,  high  sanguine, 
red  colour,  shows  head  melancholy ;  they  that  stutter  and  are 
bald,  will  be  soonest  melancholy  (as  Avicenna  supposeth),  by 
reason  of  the  dryness  of  their  brains ;  but  he  that  will  know 
more  of  the  several  signs  of  humour  and  wits  out  of  physiog- 
nomy, let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and  Polemus,  that 
comment,  or  rather  paraphrase  upon  Aristotle's  Physiognomy, 
Baptista  Porta's  four  pleasant  books,  Michael  Scottfe  secretis 
natura,  John  de  Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony  Zara.  anai»  in- 
ffeniorum,  sect.  1,  memb.  13,  et  lib.  4 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretell  melancholy 
Tasneir.  lib.  5,  cap.  2,  who  hath  comprehended  the  sum  of 
John  de  Indagine;  Tricassus,  Corvinus,  and  others  in  his 
book,  thus  hath  it;  '^The  Saturnine  line  going  from  the 
rascetta  through  the  hand,  to  Saturn's  mount,  and  there  inter- 

1  Joh.  de  Indag.  cap.  9.    Montaltus,  Qaleao.       >  Satarnina  k  Rasoetta  per 

oap.  22.        *  Caput  parvum  qui  habent  mediam  manum    deourrena,  usque   ad 

cerebrum  et  spirituB  plerumque  aogu^-  radioem  montiB  Satumi,  4  pairto  Uneic 

toe,  fiudle  incident  in  MelanchoUam  rubi-  interaecta,  argnit  melaaoholleoe.    Apho* 

eundi.    .StiuB  Idem  Montaltus,  c.  21,  h  rism.  78. 
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sected  bj  certain  little  lines,  argues  melanchdij ;  so  if  the 
vital  and  natural  make  an  acute  angle,  Aphorism  100.  The 
saturnine,  epatic,  and  natural  lines,  making  a  gross  triangle 
m  the  hand,  argue  as  much ; "  which  Goclenius,  cap.  5  Chiros. 
repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.  In  general  thej  conclude  all, 
that  if  Saturn's  mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  inter- 
seetions,  ^  *'  such  men  are  most  part  melancholy,  miserable, 
and  iuU  of  disquietness,  care  and  trouble,  continually  vexed 
with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  always  sorrowful,  fear* 
ful,  suspicious;  they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools, 
marshes,  springs,  woods,  walks,  &&"  Thadda&us  Haggesius, 
in  his  Metoposcopia,  ,hath  certain  aphorisms  derived  from 
Saturn's  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a  melan- 
choly disposition ;  and  ^  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations 
from  those  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  if  a  spot  be  over  the 
spleen ;  '  '^  or  in  the  nails ;  if  it  appear  black,  it  signifieth 
much  care,  grief,  contention,  and  melancholy;"  the  reason 
he  refers  to  the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  himself,  that 
for  seven  years'  space  he  had  such  black  spots  in  his  nails, 
and  all  that  while  was  in  perpetual  lawsuits,  controversies 
for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of  honour,  banishment,  grief^ 
care,  &c.,  and  when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots  van* 
ished.  Cardan,  in  his  book  de  Ubris  propriisy  tells  such  a 
story  of  his  own  person,  that  a  little  before  his  son's  death,  he 
had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared  in  one  of  his  nails ;  and 
dilated  itself  as  he  came  nearer  to  his  end.  But  I  am  over 
tedious  in  these  toys,  which  howsoever,  in  some  men's  too 
severe  censures,  they  may  be  held  absurd  and  ridiculous,  I 
am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from  circumforanean 
rogues  and  gypsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of  worthy  philoso^ 
phers  and  physicians,  yet  living  some  of  them,  and  religious 
pn^essors  in  &mous  universities,  who  are  able  to  patronize 

1  Agltentixr  miserBs,  eontlnals  inquie-  Indes,  &c.     Jo.   de    Indfw;iTie,   lib.   1. 

tadiiilbiUf  neque  nnqnam  k  solieitudine  >  CsBlestis  Physiognom.  lib.  lO.         '  cap. 

liberi  sunt,  ankie  aflOJguntar  amaiissiiniB  14,  lib.  6-    Idem :  maculae  in  ungalif 

intra  cogitetioiiibtts,  semper  tristes,  sua*  nigrse,  lites,  rixas,  melancholiam  sl^Bifl 

pitiosi,    meticuloBi :    cogltationes    sunt,  cant,  ab  humore  in  corde  taU. 
wUe  agnxm  colere,  stagna  amant  et  pa- 
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that  which  they  have  said,  and  vindicate  themselves  from  all 
cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Old  Age  a  Cause. 

Secondart  peculiar  causes  efficient,  so  called  in  respect 
of  the  other  precedent,  are  either  cangeniUe  interruB^  innat^B^ 
as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate,  inbred ;  or  else  outwani 
and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we  are  bom ;  con- 
genite.  or  born  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or 
prater  naturam  (as  ^  Femelius  calls  it)  that  distemperature, 
which  we  have  from  our  parents'  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary 
disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  natural  to  all,  and  which 
no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  ^  old  age,  which  being  cold  and 
dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is,  must  needs 
cause  it,  by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increas* 
ing  of  adust  humours ;  therefore  '  Melancthon  avers  out  of 
Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  Senes  plerunqtie  delirdsse  in 
senectd,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  atram  lilem^  for 
black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them ;  and 
Rhasis,  that  Arabian  physician,  in  his  Cont  lib,  1,  cap.  9, 
calls  it  * "  a  necessary  and  inseparable  accident,"  to  all  old 
and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  years  (as  the  Psalmist 
saith)  •  "  all  is  trouble  and  sorrow ; "  and  common  experi- 
ence confirms  the  truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especi- 
ally such  as  have  lived  in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great 
employment,  much  business,  much  command,  and  many  ser- 
vants to  oversee*  and  leave  off  ex  abrupto  ;  as  *  Charles  the 
Fifth  did  to  King  Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden ;  they 
are  overcome  with  melancholy  in  an  instant ;  or  if  they  do 
continue  in  such  courses,  they  dote  at  last  (senex  bis  ptuir)^ 
and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates  through  common  in- 
firmities incident  in  their  age ;  full  of  ache,  sorrow  and  grief, 
shildren  again,  dizzards,  they  carle  many  times  as  they  sit, 

\  Mb.  1.    Path.  cap.  11.        >  Venit  >  Gap.  de  humorlbns,  lib.  de   Antma. 

enim  properata  maJis  inopina  seneotus :  *  Necessariam  acddens  deeiepltiR,  et  la 

9t   dolor    »tatem  juralt  tnesne   meam.  separabile.       •  Psa.  ze.  10.       &  Metena 

Boethius,    met.  1,    de    ooniiol     Phlloa.  Belg.  blat.  Ub.  1. 
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and  talk  to  themselves,  thej  are  angry,  waspish,  displeased 
with  everything,  "  suspicious  of  all,  wayward,  covetous,  hard 
(saith  Tully),  self-willed, .  superstitious,  self-conceited,  brag- 
gers  and  admirers  of  themselves,"  as  ^  Balthasar  Castalic 
hath  truly  noted  of  them.'  This  natural  infirmity  is  most 
eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary,  live  in 
most  base  esteem  and  beggary,  or  such  as  are  witches ;  inso- 
much that  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor,  fidwicus, 
do  refer  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone, 
and  this  humour  of  melancholy.  And  whereas  it  is  con- 
troverted, whether  they  can  bewitch  cattle  to  death,  ride  in 
the  air  upon  a  coulstaff  out  of  a  chimney-top,  transform  them- 
selves into  cats,  dogs,  &c,  translate  bodies  from  place  to 
place,  meet  in  companies,  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or  have 
carnal  copulation  with  the  devil,  they  ascribe  all  to  this  re- 
dundant melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to  '  somnifer- 
ous potions,  and  natural  causes,  the  devil's  policy.  Non 
kedunt  omnino  (saith  Wierus)  aut  quid  mirum  faciurU  {de 
Lamiis,  lib,  3,  cap.  36),  u/  putatur,  solam  vitiatam  hahent 
phantasiam;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their 
*  brains  are  crazed.  *  "  They  think  they  are  witches,  and  can 
do  hurt,  but  do  not"  But  this  opinion  Bodine,  Erastus, 
Danaeus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella  de 
sensfi  rerum,  lib.  4,  cap.  9,  *  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  lib.  2,  de 
Animdy  explode ;  ^  Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  witches 
are  melancholy,  they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  fan- 
tasy alone,  so  to  delude  themselves  and  others,  or  to  produce 
such  effects. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Parents  a  Cause  by  Propagation. 

That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  Melancholy  is  our 
temperature,  in  whole  or  part,  which  we  receive  from  our 

1  Sant  morod,  anzii,  et  Iraeundi  et  ^nis  in&ntam,  &o.       «  Corrupta  est  Ub 

diflldlee  seneSf  si  qusBfrimus,  etiam  avarl,  ab  humoro  Helanoholioo  phantasia.    Ny- 

Tall,  de  senectute.        a  Lib.  2.  de  Aulico.  manus.        »  Putant  se  laedere   qoando 

Senes  aTari.  morosi,  Jactabundi,  philauti,  non  Isedunt.        *  Qui  bsec  In  imagina- 

delirl,  sopentitlosi,  snspiciosi,  iSto.     Lib.  tlonid  Tim  referre  coaati  sunt,  atne  bilifl, 

3,  deLaooiii,  eap.l7etl8.        >  Solanum,  inanem    prorsas   laborem   suBceperunt 

opiunif  lupi  adeps,  lacr.  asini,  &c,,  san-  •  Lib.  8,  cap.  4,  omnif.  mag. 
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parents,  which  *  Femelius  calls  Prater  naturam,  or  un- 
natural, it  being  an  hereditary  disease;  for  as  he  justifies 
^  Qiude  parenium  mcacimh  patris  semen  obtigerity  tales  evaduni 
similares  spermaiiccBque  partes,  quacnnque  etiam  morho  Pater 
quum  genercU  tenetur,  cum  semine  transfert  in  Prolem  ;  such 
as  the  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the  son's,  and  look 
what  disease  the  father  had  when  he  begot  him,  his  son  will 
have  after  him ;  ^  ^  and  is  as  well  inheritor  of  his  infirmities, 
as  of  his  lands."  ^And  where  the  complexion  and  constitution 
of  the  father  is  corrupt,  there  ('  saifli  Roger  Bacon)  the  com* 
plexion  and  constitution  of  the  son  must  needs  be  corrupt^ 
and  so  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the  &ther  to  the  son." 
Now  this  doth  not  so  much  appear  in  the  composition  of  the 
body,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  '  ^  in  habit,  propor- 
tion, scars,  and  other  lineaments ;  but  in  manners  and  con- 
ditions of  the  mind,  Et  paJbrum  in  natos  aheunt  cum  semine 
mores. 

Seleucus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh,  so  had  his  posterity, 
as  Trogus  records,  1.  15.  Lepidus  in  Pliny,  1.  7,  c  17,  was 
purblind,  so  was  his  son.  That  famous  family  of  ^nobarbi 
were  known  of  old,  and  so  sumamed  from  their  red  beards  ; 
the  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indian  fiat  noses  are  propagated, 
the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as 
*  Buxtorfius  observes ;  their  voice,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  are 
likewise  derived  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  and  in- 
firmities ;  such  a  mother,  such  a  daughter ;  the  ver^  ^  affec- 
tions Lemnius  contends  ^  to  follow  their  seed,  and  the  malioe 
and  bad  conditions  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be 
imputed  to  their  parents ; "  I  need  not  therefore  make  any 
doubt  of  Melancholy,  but  that  it  is  an  hereditary  disease. 
^  Paracelsus  in  express  words  afiurms  it,  lib.  de  morh.  amen" 

^  Lib.  1,  cap.  11,  path.        i  Ut  arthrit-  cormptio  &  patribns  ad  fliios.      '  *  Non 

lei,  epilep.  &c.        >  Ut  filii  Don  tain  pos-  tain  (inquit  Hippocrates)  gibbos  et  ciea- 

aeasionum  quam  morborum  haeredes  Ant.  trices  oris  et  corporis  habitum  agnosds 

3  Epist.  de  secretis  artis  et  naturae,  c.  7,  ex  lis,  sed  verum  incessum,  gestu8»  mores, 

nam  in  hoc  quod  patres  corrupti  sunt,  morbos,  &c.        &  Synagog.  Jud.        *  Af- 

generant  fliios  corrupted  complexionis,  et  fectus  pareutum  in  fbetus  transeunt,  et 

compositionis,  et  filii  eorum  e&dem  de  puerorummaliciaparentibusimputanda, 

oausft  se  eorrnmpunt,  et  sic  derivatur  Ub.  4,  cap.  8,  de  occult,  mat  mixao.     r  s^ 
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Hum,  to.  4ty  tr.  1;  so  doth  ^  Ci*ato  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to 
Monavius.  So  doth  Bruno  Seidelius  in  his  book  de  morho 
encurab.  Montaltus  prores,  cap.  11,  out  of  Hippocrates  and 
Plutarchy  that  such  heredit^y  dispositions  are  frequent,  ei 
name  (inqtUt)  fieri  reor  oh  parttcipatam  melanchcUcam  in- 
temperantiam  (speaking  of  a  patient)  I  think  he  became  so 
bj  participation  of  Melancholy.  J)aniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1, 
part  2,  cap.  9,  will  have  his  melancholy  constitution  derived 
not  only  from  the  father  to  the  son,  but  to  the  whole  family 
sometimes;  Quandoque  totis  familiis  herecUtativam ;  'Fores- 
tus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  illustrates  this  point,  with 
an  example  of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  that  had  this  infirmity 
by  inheritance ;  so  doth  Bodericus  k  Fonseca,  tom.  1,  consul. 
69,  by  an  instance  of  a  young  man  that  was  so  affected 
ex  matre  mekmehoUcaj  had  a  melancholy  mother,  et  vietu 
melanehoHcOy  and  bad  diet  together.  Lodovicus  Mercatus, 
a  Spanish  physician,  in  that  excellent  Tract  which  he  hath 
lately  written  of  hereditary  diseases,  tom.  2,  oper.  lib.  5, 
reckons  up  leprosy,  as  those  '  Gralbots  in  Gascony,  hereditaiy 
lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsy,  &c.  Amongst  the  rest,  this 
and  madness  after  a  set  time  comes  to  many,  which  he  calls  a 
miraculous  thing  in  nature,  and  sticks  forever  to  them  as  an 
incurable  habit.  And  that  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
it  skips  in  some  families  the  father,  and  goes  to  the  son,  ^  "  or 
takes  every  other,  and  sometimes  every  third  in  a  lineal  de- 
scent, and  doth  not  always  produce  the  same,  but  some  like, 
and  a  symbolizing  disease."  These  secondary  causes  hence 
derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  *  Wolphius  holds) 
84Bpe  mutant  deereta  siderum,  they  do  often  alter  the  primary 
causes,  and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons,  be- 
like, the  Church  and  commonwealth,  human  and  Divine  laws, 
have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbidding  such 

pitaitodis  irftuitosi,  ex  bilioais  biliosl,  ex  tnum.  *  Lib.  10,  obrorvat  16.  ^  Ma- 
Uenoeis  et  melanchollcis  melanchoUei.  f^niuOeog.  ^topenon  eundem,  sed 
1  Bpiat.  174,  in  Soolte.  nascitur  nobbcum  BimUem  producit  eflBBCtiun,  et  lllieso  pa- 
llia taliturque  et  an^  cum  parentibus  rente  transit  in  nepotem.  6  Dial,  pne- 
habemns  malum  huno  anem.  Jo.  Fe-  fix.  genituris  LeOTitil. 
Miu,  lib.  2,  de  coia  iiunuuiorum  afleo- 
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marriages  ba  are  any  whit  allied ;  and  as  Mercatus  adviseth 
all  families  to  take  such,  si  fieri  possit  quue  maxime  distant 
natura,  and  to  make  choice  of  those  that  are  most  differing 
in  complexion  from  them  ;  if  they  love  their  own,  and  respect 
the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been  ordered 
by  God's  especial  providence,  that  in  all  ages  there  should  be 
(as  usually  there  is)  once  in  ^  600  years,  a  transmigration  of 
nations,  to  amend  and  purify  their  blood,  as  we  alter  seed 
upon  our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were  an  inun- 
dation of  those  northern  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  many  such 
like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia  and 
Sarmatia  (as  some  suppose)  and  overran,  as  a  deluge,  most 
part  of  Europe  and  Afric,  to  alter  for  our  good,  our  com- 
plexions, which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary  infirmi- 
ties, which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted. 
A  sound  generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent 
amongst  us,  as  those  northern  men  usually  are,  innocuous, 
free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases ;  to  qualify  and  make 
us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day ; 
and  those  about  Brazil  (as  a  late  '  writer  observes),  in  the 
Isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from  all  hereditary  diseases,  or  other 
contagion,  whereas  without  help  of  physic  they  live  oonmionly 
120  years  or  more,  as  in  the  Orcades  and  many  other  places. 
Such  are  the  common  effects  of  temperance  and  intemperance, 
but  I  will  descend  to  particular,  and  show  by  what  means, 
and  by  whom  especially,  this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

JFilii  ex  senibus  nati,  rard  sunt  firmi  temperanUBnii,  old 
men's  children  are  seldom  of  a  good  temperament,  as  Scolt- 
zius  supposeth,  consult.  177,  and  therefore  most  apt  to  this 
disease ;  and  as  *  Levinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old  men 
beget  most  part  wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons, 
and  seldom  merry.  He  that  begets  a  child  on  a  fiiU  stom- 
ach, will  either  have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  *  Cardan 

1  Bodln.  de  rep.  cap.  de  periodls  reip.  dna.    Idem  Hector  Boethins  de  insnlii 

s  Olaadius  Abaville  Capuehlon   in    his  Orchad.  et  Di^mianus  &  Goes  le  Scandia. 

▼oyage  to  Maragnan,  1614,  cap.  46.    Nemo  >  Lib.  4,  c.  8,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.    Tetrl< 

fere  aegrotus,  sano  omnea  et  robusto  cor-  cos  plenimqae  filios  senes  progenerant  et 

pore,  Tiviint  annos  120,  140,  sine  medi-  trlstes,  rarias   ezliilaratoe.         *  Goitui 
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thinks),  contradict,  med.  lib,  1,  contradict  18,  or  if  the  parents 
be  sick,  or  have  any  great  pain  of  the  head,  or  megrim,  head- 
ache, (Hieronimus  Wolfius  ^  doth  instance  in  a  child  of  Sebas- 
tian Gastalio's)  ;  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never 
likely  have  a  good  brain,  as  Grellius  argues,  lib.  12,  cap.  1. 
JBbrii  gignunt  JEhrios,  one  drunkard  begets  another,  saith 
'  Plutarch,  symp.  Kb.  1,  quest.  5,  whose  sentence  '  Lemnius 
approves,  L  1,  c  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Gen.  de  qui  sit  med, 
cent  iijJoL  182.  Macrobius,  Ub,  I.  Avicenna,  lib,  3.  Fen. 
21.  Tract  1,  cap.  8,  and  Aristotle  himself,  sect.  2,  prov.  4, 
foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth 
children  like  unto  themselves,  morosos  et  languidos,  and  so 
likewise  he  that  lies  with  a  menstruous  woman.  Intempc' 
rantia  veneris,  qtuxm  in  nautis  prasertim  insectaiur  ^Lemnius, 
qui  uxores  ineunt,  nuUd  menstrui  decursiis  ratione  habitd^  nee 
observato  interlunioy  pracipua  causa  est,  noxia,  pemitiosa, 
concubitum  hunc  exitialem  ided,  et  pestiferum  vocat.  *  Rod- 
oricus  a  Castro  Lusitanus,  detestaniur  ad  unum  omnes  medicif 
turn  et  quartd  lund  concepti,  infoelices  plerumque  et  amentes, 
ddiri,  stolidi,  morbosi,  impuri,  invalidi,  tetra  hie  sordidij  min- 
itne  vitaleSj  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atque  animi  destituH :  ad 
laborem  nati,  si  seniores,  inquit  Eustathius,  ui  Hercules,  et 
alii.  ^Judcei  maxime  insectantur  foedum  hunc,  et  immundum 
Qpud  Ghristianos  Concubitum,  ut  iUicitum  abhorrent,  et  apud 
SIMS  prohibent ;  et  quod  Ckristiani  toties  leprosi,  amentes,  tot 
morbili,  impetigines,  alphi,  psorce,  cutis  et  faciei  decolorationes 
tarn  multi  morbi  epidemici,  acerbi,  et  venenosi  sint,  in  hunc 
immundum  concubitum  r^iciunt,  et  crudeks  in  pignora  vocarU, 
qui  quartd  lund  profluente  hdc  mensium  illuvie  concubitum 
hunc  non  perhorrescunt.  Damnavit  olim  dtvina  Lex  et  morte 
mtdctavit  hujusmodi  homines.  Lev.  18,  20,  et  inde  natl,  siqui 
deformes  aut  mutili,  pater  dilapidatus,  quod  non  contineret  ah 
*immundd  midiere,     Gregorius  Magnus,  petenti  Augustine 

taper  repletionexn  pesdiniu,  et  fllii  qtd  *  Lib.  tS,  c.  8,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.    Oood 

torn  gi^untur,  ant  morbosi  suat,  ant  Blaster  Schoohnaater  do  not  English  this, 

ttolidi.        1  IHal.  preeflx.  Leovito.       <  L.  *  De  nat.  mul.  lib.  8,  cap.  4.      &  Buzdor 

de  ed.  llberiB.        ^  De  occult,  nat.  mir.  phius,  C  81,    Synag.   Jud.    Bzek.     18 

temulentn  et  atoUdae   mulieres  liberos  •  Drusiua  obs.  lib.  8,  cap.  20. 
plerumque     produount     sibi    similes. 
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nunquid  opud  ^  Britannos  hujusmodi  concMtum  toteraret^ 
severe  prokihuit  viris  suis  turn  misceri  fcemincu  in  consuetis 
suis  menstruis,  Sfc.  I  spare  to  English  this  which  I  have 
said  Another  cause  some  give,  inordinate  diet,  as  if  a  man 
eat  garlic,  onions,  fast  overmuch,  study  too  hard,  be  over- 
sorrowful,  dull,  heavy,  dejected  in  mind,  perplexed  in  h& 
thoughts,  fearful,  &c.,  "  their  children  (saith  ^  Cardan  suUil 
lib,  18)  will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and  melancholy, 
for  if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be  fusled,  or  misafiected  by  such 
means,  at  such  a  time,  their  children  will  be  fusled  in  the 
brain ;  they  will  be  dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  all 
their  Hves."  Some  are  of  opinion,  and  maintain  that  paradox 
or  problem,  that  wise  men  beget  commonly  fools ;  Suidas 
gives  instance  in  Aristarchus  the  Grammarian,  duos  reUqidt 
JUios  Aristarchum  et  Aristachorum,  arnbos  stuUos  ;  and  which 
'  Erasmus  urgeth  in  his  Moria,  fools  beget  wise  men.  Card. 
suU,  l.  12,  gives  this  cause,  Quoniam  spiritus  sapienium  oh 
sttidium  resolvuntury  et  in  cerehrum  feruntwr  a  corde:  because 
their  natural  spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into 
animal ;  drawn  from  the  heart,  and  those  other  parts  to  the 
brain.  Lemnius  subscribes  to  that  of  Cardan,  and  assigns 
this  reason.  Quod  persdvant  debitum  Umguide^  et  obscitanterj 
unde  foetus  a  parerUum  generositate  desciscU :  they  pay  their 
debt  (as  Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives  remissly,  by  which 
means  their  children  are  we^iklings,  and  many  times  idiots 
and  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain,  and 
do  proceed  from  the  mother:  if  she  be  over-doll,  heavy, 
angry,  peevish,  discontented,  and  melancholy,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she  carries  the  child 
in  her  womb  (saith  Femelius,  path.  1.  1,  1 1)  her  son  will  be 
so  likewise  affected,  and  worse,  as  ^  Lemnius  adds,  1.  4,  c.  7, 
if  she  grieve  overmuch,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be 

1  Beda.  Eocl.  hist.  lib.  1,  o.  27,  nspons.  bus  tristes,  ex  jucundis  jaoandl  oaMua 

10.      <  Nam  spiritus  cerebri  si  tum  male  tur,  &c.        ^  Fol.    129,  mer.  Socntes'g 

afllciantur,    tales    procreant,  et    quales  children  were  foolfl.    Sabel.        ^  De  oo- 

oerint  afSsctus,  tales  fiUorum :  ex  tristi-  cul.  nat.  mir.    Pioa  morbus  muUenim. 
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affirighted  und  terrified  by  some  fearful  object  heard  or  seen, 
she  endangers  her  child,  and  spoils  the  temperature  of  it ;  for 
the  strange  imagination  of  a  woman  works  effectually  upon 
her  infant,  that  as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Physiog,  ccdestis  L 
5,  c.  2,  she  leaves  a  mark  upon  it,  which  is  most  especiallj 
seen  in  such  as  prodigiously  long  for  such  and  such  meats, 
the  child  will  love  those  meats,  saith  Femelius,  and  be  ad- 
dicted to  like  humours  ;  ^  '<  if  a  great-bellied  woman  see  a 
hare,  her  child  will  oflen  hare  a  hare-lip,"  as  we  call  it 
Crorcaeus  de  Judiciis  gentturarum,  cap.  83,  hath  a  memora- 
ble example  of  one  Thomas  Nickell,  bom  in  the  city  of  Bran- 
deburg,  1551,  ^  ^'  that  went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  as  if  he  would  fall  to  the  ground,  because  his 
mother  being  great  with  child  saw  a  drunken  man  reeling  in 
the  street."  Such  uiother  I  find  in  Martin  Wenrichius  com. 
de  orhi  monstrorumj  c  17,  I  saw  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberg,  in, 
Germany,  a  citizen  that  looked  like  a  carcass ;  I  asked  him 
the  cause,  he  replied,  *  '*  His  mother,  when  she  bore  him  in 
her  womb,  saw  a  carcass  by  chance,  and  was  so  sore  affrighted 
with  it,  that  ex  eo  foetus  ei  assimtlatuSy  from  a  ghastly  impres- 
sion the  child  was  like  it." 

So  many  several  ways  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for 
our  father's  defaults  ;  insomuch  that  as  Femelius  truly  saith, 
•  "  It  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity  to  be  well  bom,  and 
it  were  happy  for  human  kind,  if  only  such  parents  as  are 
sound  of  body  and  mind  should  be  suffered  to  marry."  An 
husbandman  will  sow  none  but  the  best  and  choicest  seed 
upon  his  land,  he  will  not  rear  a  bull  or  a  horse,  except  he 
be  right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a  mare, 
except  he  be  well  assured  of  his  breed ;  we  make  choice  of 
the  best  rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep 
the  best  dogs,   Qtumto  id  dUigentius  in  procreandis  liberis 

"^  Baptista  Porta  loco  prsed.    Ex  lepo-  rem    fiicie    cadaverosa,  qal   dixit,    &c. 

rum  intuitu  plerique  infsintes  edunt  bifi-  *  Optimum  bene  naaci,  maxima  pan  te' 

do  superiore  labeUo.        3  Quasi  mox  in  licitatis  nostrse  bene  nasci;  quamobrem 

terram   collapeurus    per  omnem  vitam  prseclard  humano  generi  consultum  vide* 

hioedebat,  cum  mater  gravida   ebrium  retur..8i  soli  parentes  bene  Iiabiti  et  lani 

hominem  sic  inoedent«m  viderat.        *  Ci-  liberis  opemm  darent. 
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observandum  f  And  how  careful  then  should  we  be  in  beget- 
ting of  our  children  ?  In  former  times  some  *  countries  have 
been  so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stem,  that  if  a  child  were 
crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away  ; 
BO  did  the  Indians  of  old  by  the  relation  of  Curtius,  and  many 
other  well-governed  commonwealths,  according  to  the  disci- 
pline of  those  times.  Heretofore  in  Scotland,  saith  ^  Hect. 
Boethius,  "  if  any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sickness,  mad- 
ness, gout,  leprosy,  or  any  such  dangerous  disease,  which  was 
likely  to  be  propagated  from  the  father  to  the  son,  he  was 
instantly  gelded ;  a  woman  kept  from  all  company  of  men  ; 
and  if  by  chance  having  some  such  disease,  she  were  found 
to  be  with  child,  she  with  her  brood  were  buried  alive  ; "  and 
this  was  done  for  the  common  good,  lest  the  whole  nation 
should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe  doom,  you  wiU 
say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be 
looked  into  than  it  is.  For  now  by  our  too  much  facility  in 
this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much 
liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all.  sorts,  there  is  a  vast 
confosion  of  hereditary  diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man 
'  almost  free  from  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other,  when  no 
choice  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many 
stallions  of  the  race ;  or  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  dizzards, 
lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust 
through  riot,  as  he  said,  ^jure  hisreditano  sapere  jubentur ; 
they  must  be  wise  and  able  by  inheritance ;  it  comes  to  pass 
that  our  generation  is  corrupt,  we  have  many  weak  persons, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst 
us,  crazed  families,  parentes  peremptares ;  our  fathers  bad, 
and  we  are  like  to  be  worse. 

1  Infinites  Inflrmi   pnecipitlo   necati.  orantes  inter  eos,  ingenti  fkotA  indaglne, 

Bohemns,  lib   8,  c.  8.    Apud  Laconee  inventofl,  ne  gensfaedULcontagionelsedere* 

olim.    Lypsius,  epist.  86.  cent,  ad  Belgas,  tur  ex  iia  nata,  cMtniTerunt,  maliem 

Dionygio  ViUerio,  si  quos  aliqua  mem-  hujusmodl  procnl  a  rirorum  consortio 

brorum  parte  inutiles  notaverint,  necazi  abl^;ftruntf  quod  si  harnm  aliqua  con- 

Jubent.        s  Lib.  1.    De  Teterum  Sooto-  cepiase   inveniebatur,  simul  com  ftetn 

rum  moribos.    Morbo  oomitaaU,  demen-  nondnm  edlto,  defodiebator  TiTa.      *  Kn 

tia,   manift,  leprft,  Stc.y  ant  simili  labe,  phormio  Satyr 
pvm  freile  in  proiem  transmittitur.  lab- 
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MEMB.  n. 

SuBSECT.  L — Bad  Diet  a  Cause,     Substance.     Quality  of 

Meats. 

AccoBDiNG  to  mj  proposed  method,  having  opened  hith- 
erto these  secondary  causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  I  must 
now  proceed  to  the  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen 
unto  us  afler  we  are  bom.  And  those  are  either  evident, 
remote,  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest;  continent 
causes  some  call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent 
causes  are  subdivided  again  into  necessary  and  not  neces- 
sary. Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoid  them,  but  they 
will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non- 
natural  things,  so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  which 
are  principal  causes  of  this  disease.  For  almost  in  every 
consultation,  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  causes, 
the  fault  is  found,  and  this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient ; 
Peccavit  circa  res  sex  rum  naturales  ;  he  hath  still  offended 
in  one  of  those  six.  Montanus,  con^L  22,  consulted  about  a' 
melancholy  Jew,  .gives  that  sentence,  so  did  Frisemelica  in 
the  same  place ;  and  in  his  244  counsel,  censuring  a  mel- 
ancholy solclier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady,  ^''he 
offended  in  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  which  were  the 
outward  causes,  from  which  came  those  inward  obstructions : 
and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  diet,  retention,  and  evac- 
uation, which  are  more  material  than  the  other  because  they 
make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant  in  keeping  or  expel- 
ling of  it.  The  other  four  are  air,  exercise,  sleeping,  waking, 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter. 
The  first  of  these  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink, 
and  causeth  melancholy,  as  it  offends. in  substance,  or  acci- 

1  Fecit  omnia  ddicta  qnsB  fieri  poesnnt    canseB  eztrlnseesB,  exqiodbus  postea  ortM 
eirea.  les  sex  non  nattinies,  et  esB  fUerunt    sunt  obstruetioneB. 
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dents,  that  is  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  And  well  it  may 
be  called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as  ^  Fernelius  holds, 
"it  hath  such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseases,  and  yields  the 
matter  and  sustenance  of  them ;  for  neither  air,  nor  perturba- 
tions, nor  any  of  those  other  evident  causes  take  place,  or 
work  this  effect,  except  the  constitution  of  body,  and  prepara- 
tion of  humours,  do  concur.  That  a  man  may  say,  this  diet 
is  the  mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  will,  and 
from  this  alone,  melancholy  and  frequent  other  maladies 
arise."  Many  physicians,  I  confess,  have  written  copious  vol- 
umes of  this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  ail 
manner  of  meats ;  as  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew,  Haly- 
abbas,  Avicenna,  Mesne,  also  four  Arabians,  Grordonius,  Yil- 
lanovanus,  Wecker,  Johannes  Bruerinus,  sitalogia  de  JEsculeji" 
its  et  PoctdenttSf  Michael  Savanarola,  Tract,  2,  c,  8,  Anthony 
Fumanellus,  lib,  de  regtmine  senum.  Curio  in  his  Comment 
on  Schola  Salema,  Godefridus  Stekius  arte  med,,  Marsilius 
cognatus,  Ficinus,  Banzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magninus, 
regim,  sanitatts,  Frietagius,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  &c.,  besides 
many  other  in  ^  English,  and  almost  every  peculiar  physician, 
(discourseth  at  large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of 
melancholy;  yet  because  these  books  are  not  at  hand  to 
every  man,  I  will  briefly  touch  what  kind  of  meats  engender 
this  humour,  through  their  several  species,  and  which  are  to 
be  avoided.  How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits 
first,  and  after  humours,  by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the 
constitution  of  our  body,  Fernelius  and  others  will  show  you. 
I  hasten  to  the  thing  itself:  and  first  of  such  diet  as  offends 
in  substance. 

Beef.]  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first 
degree,  dry  in  the  second,  saith  GaL  L  3,  c,  1,  de  alim,fac.) 
is  condemned  by  him  and  all  succeeding  authors,  to  breed 

1  Path.  1.  1,  c.  2.    IMteximam  in  gig-  constitutio.    Ut  semel  dlcam,  una  gu]» 

n«ndiB   morbls  Tim   obtinet,  pabulum,  est  omnium  morbonim  mater,  etiamal 

materiamque  morbi  suggerens :  nam  nee  alius  est  genitor.    Ab  hae  morM  sponte 

ab  afire,  neo  k  perturbationibus,  yel  aliis  ssepi  emanant,  nulUL  alifll  oogente  oanirfk. 

evidentibus  causia  morbi  sunt,  nisi  eon-  <  Cogan,  Eliot,  Vaohan,  Vener. 
sentiat  corporis  prseparado,  et  numorum 
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gross  melancholy  blood ;  good  for  such  as  are  sound,  and  of 
a  strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men  if  ordered  aright, 
corned,  young,  of  an  ox  (for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  spe- 
cies are  held  best),  or  if  old,  ^  such  as  have  been  tired  out 
with  labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabellicus  com- 
mend Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savoury,  best  and  easiest 
of  digestion ;  we  commend  ours ;  but  all  is  rejected,  and 
unfit  for  such  as  lead  a  resty  life,  any  ways  inclined  to  Melan- 
choly, or  dry  of  complexion :  TcUes  (Galen  thinks)  de  faciU 
melanchoUcis  CBgritudinifnis  capiuntur. 

P<yrkJ\  Pork,  of  all  meat«(,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own 
nature,  *  but  altogether  unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are 
any  ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind ;  too  moist,  full  of  hu- 
mours, and  therefore  nana  delicatisy  saith  Savanarola,  ex 
earum  usu  ut  dubitetur  anfebns  quartana  genereiur  ;  nought 
for  queasy  stomachs,  insomuch  that  frequent  use  of  it  may 
breed  a  quartan  ague. 

Goat.^  Savanarola  discommends  goat's  fiesh,  and  so  doth 
'  Bruerinus,  L  13,  c,  19,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish ; 
and  therefore  supposeth  it  will  breed  rank  and  filthy  sub- 
stance ;  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender,  Isaac  ac- 
cepts, Bruerinus  and  Gralen,  /.  1,  c.  I,  de  alimentorum  facul- 
tcvtihus. 

Hart.']  Hart  and  red  deer  •  hath  an  evil  name :  it  yields 
gross  nutriment ;  a  strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto 
a  horse.  Which  although  some  countries  eat,  as  Tartars,  and 
they  of  China ;  yet  *  Galen  condemns.  Young  foals  are  as 
commonly  eaten  in  Spain  as  red  deer,  and  to  furnish  their 
navies,  about  Malaga,  especially,  often  used ;  but  such  meats 
ask  long  baking,  or  seething,  to  qualify  th^m,  and  yet  all  will 
not  serve. 

Venison,  FaUow  Deer.']  All  venison  is  melancholy,  and 
begets  bad  blood ;  a  pleasant  meat ;  in  great  esteem  with  us 

^  Fiietai^us.        *  Isaac.        *  Non  Ian-  rium  suppeditat  aUmentum.        *  Lib.  de 

datnr,  quia  melancholicnm  praebet  ali-  subtilias   dieta.    Equina  caro  et  asinina 

mentum.        *  Male  alit  cerrina  (inqnit  equinis  danda  est  hominibus  et  assinnis. 
Pii.  et  agiu8),  crassissimum  et  atriblla- 

VOL.  I.  1» 
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(for  we  have  more  parks  in  England  than  there  are  in  aU 
Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  'Tis  somewhat  better 
hunted  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery ;  but 
generally  bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

Hare,']  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  di- 
gestion, it  breeds  incubus,  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful 
dreams,  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  condemned  by  a  jury  of 
physicians.  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say,  that  hare  is  a 
merry  meat,  and  that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  Martial's  Epi- 
gram  testiiies  to  Gellia  ;  but  this  is  per  accidens,  because  of 
the  good  sport  it  makes,  merry  company  and  good  discourse 
that  is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not  otherwise  to  be 
understood. 

ContesJ]  ^  Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus 
compares  them  to  beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Eeg.  sanit.  part,  8,  c. 
17 ;  yet  young  rabbits  by  all  men  are  approved  to  be  good. 

Grenerally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion  breed 
melancholy.  Areteus,  lib.  7,  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and 
feet,  ^  bowels,  brains,  entrails,  marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and 
those  inward  parts,  as  heai%  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c.  They 
are  rejected  by  Isaac,  lib,  2,  part.  3.  Magninus,  part,  3,  cap, 
17,  Bruerinus,  lib,  12,  Savanarola,  Rub,  32,  Tract,  2. 

MiOe,'\  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and 
cheese,  curds,  &c.,  increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted, 
which  is  most  wholesome)  ;  ^  some  except  asses'  milk.  The 
rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good,  especially 
for  young  children,  but  because  soon  turned  to  corruption, 
^  not  good  for  tho  ^e  that  have  unclean '  stomachs,  are  subject 
to  headache,  or  have  gi'een  wounds,  stone,  «fec.  Of  all 
cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  which  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to  be 
the  best,  ex  vetustis  pessimus,  the  older,  stronger,  and  harder, 
the  worst,  as  Langius  discourseth  in  his  Epistle  to  Melanc- 
thon,  cited  by  Mizaidus,  Isaac,  p,  5,  Gal.  3,  de  cibis  boni 
sued,  SfC, 

1  Parum  obsiint  k  natura   Leporum.  *  Curio.   Frietagius,    Maginiu.  part.   8, 

Bruerinus,  1. 18,  cap.  25.  puUorum  tene-  cap.   17.    MercuriaUs,  de  affect,  lib.    1. 

m  et  optima.        a  IllaudabilU  succi  nau  c.  10.  excepts  all  milk  meats  in  Hypo-' 

deani   provcoant.  8  piao.  Altomar.  chondriacal  Melancholy. 
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FowV^  Amongst  fowl,  ^  peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fennj 
fowl  are  forbidden,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  herons,  cranes, 
coots,  didappers,  water-hens,  with  all  those  teals,  curs,  shel- 
drakes, and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in  winter  out  of 
Scandia,  Muscovy,  Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  the 
year  are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though 
these  be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a  good 
outside,  like  hypocrites,  white  in  plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh 
is  hard,  black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melancholy  meat; 
Gravant  et  puirefaciuTU  stomachum^  saith,  Isaac,  part.  5,  ds 
vol.j  their  young  ones  are  more  tolerable,  but  young  pigeons 
he  quite  disapproves. 

Mshes.^  Rhasis  and  *  Magninus  discommend  all  fish,  and 
say,  they  breed  viscosities,  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  humour- 
ous nourishment  Savanarola  adds,  cold,  moist ;  and  phlegm- 
atic, Isaac ;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all  cold  and  mel- 
ancholy complexions  ;  others  make  a  difference,  rejecting  only 
amongst  fresh- water  fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  crawfish  (which 
Bright  approves,  cap.  6),  and  such  as  are  bred  in  muddy  and 
standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste  of  mud,  as  Frandscus  Bon- 
Buetus  poetically  defines,  Lib.  de  aquatilihus. 

^  Nam  pisces  omnes,  qai  stagna,  lactigqae  freqaentant, 
Semper  plus  succi  deterioris  habent." 

"  All  fish,  that  standing  pools,  and  lakes  frequent, 
Do  ever  yield  bad  juice  and  nourishment.** 

Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius,  c.  34,  de  piscibus  fluviaL  highly 
magnifies,  and  saith.  None  speak  against  them,  but  inepH  el 
serupulosi,  some  scrupulous  persons;  but  'eels,  c.  33,  ^'he 
abhorreth  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all  physicians  detest 
them,  especially  about  the  solstice."  Gk)mesius,  lib.  1.  c.  22, 
de  sale,  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as 
much  vilify,  and  above  the  rest,  dried,  soused,  indurate  fish, 
as  ling,  fumados,  red-herrings,  sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine, 
'poor-john,  all  shell-fish.     *  Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster  and 

I  Wecker  Syntax,  theor.  p.  2.  Isaac,  medid  detestantur  angnlllas,  pneaertim 
Bruer.  lib.  15,  cap.  90  et  81.  *  Cap.  18,  circa  solstitliim.  Damnantur  turn  saols 
part  S.       ^  Omni  loco  et  omni  tempore    tiuu  aegris.       *  Cap.  6,  in  his  Tract  of 
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-srab.  Mesarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  oontra- 
iicts,  lib,  22,  c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  conger,  sturgeon,  tur- 
bot,  mackerel,  skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine. 
Francisciis  Bonsuetus  accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolitus 
Salvianus,  in  his  Book  de  Piscium  naiurd  et  prceparationej 
which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1554,  with  most  elegant 
pictures,  esteems  carp  no  better  than  a  slimy  watery  meat. 
Paul  us  Jovius  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves 
of  it ;  so  doth  Dupravius  in  his  Books  of  Fish-ponds.  Frie^ 
tagius  ^  extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome  meat,  and  puts 
it  amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank ;  and  so  do  most  of  our 
country  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no 
other  fish.  But  this  controversy  is  easily  decided,  in  my 
judgment,  by  Bruerinus,  /.  22,  c.  13.  The  difference  riseth 
from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools,  ^  sometimes  muddy,  some- 
times sweet ;  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is  from  whence 
they  be  taken.  In  like  manner  almost  we  may  conclude  of 
other  fresh  fish.  But  see  more  in  Kondoletius,  Bellonius, 
Oribasius,  lib,  7.  cap.  22,  Isaac,  L  1,  especially  Hippolitus 
Salvianus,  who  \%.%nstar  omnium  solus,  S^c.  Howsoever  they 
may  be  wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not 
good;  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  'relates, 
that  Carthusian  friars,  whose  living  is  most  part  fish,  are 
more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order,  and  that 
he  found  by  experience,  being  sometimes  their  physician 
ordinary  at  Delft,  in  Holland.  He  exemplifies  it  with  an 
instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a  Carthusian  of  a  ruddy  colour, 
and  well  liking,  that  by  solitary  living,  and  fish-eating,  be* 
came  so  misaffected. 

Herbs.']  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten  I  find  gourds,  cucum- 
bers, coleworts,  melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage. 
It  causeth  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up  black  vapours 

Melancholy.        i  0ptixn&  natrit  omnium  mentomm  sortiantur  diffBientiat,  aUM 

Judicio  inter  primsB  notse  pisces  gosta  guaTiores,  alibi  Intnlentiores.  *0b. 

pnBBtaiitl.        >  Non  eet  dnbium  quin,  seryat.  16.  lib.  10. 
pro  Taricmm  situ  ae  naturft,  magnas  all- 
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to  the  brain.  Galen,  he.  affect,  L  3,  c,  6,  of  all  herbs  con- 
deions  cabbage ;  and  Isaac,  lib,  2,  c.  1,  Animce  gravitatem 
facity  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  all  raw  herbs  and  salads  breed  melancholy  blood,  except 
bctgloss  and  lettuce.  Crato,  consil,  21,  Kb,  2,  speaks  against 
all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borage,  bugloss,  fennel,  parsley, 
dill,  balm,  succory.  Magninus,  reginu  sanitatis,  part,  3,  cap. 
31. .  0 nines  herbce  simplietter  make,  vid  ctbi ;  all  herbs  are 
simply  evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).  So  did  that  scoffing 
cook  in  ^Plautus  hold: 

"  Kon  ego  coenam  condio  ut  alii  coqui  solent, 
Qui  mihi  condlta  prata  in  patinis  profenint, 
Boves  qui  conviyas  faoiunt,  herbasque  aggenmt.** 

"  Like  other  cooks  I  do  not  supper  dress, 
That  pat  whole  meadows  into  a  platter, 
And  make  no  better  of  their  guests  than  beeves, 
With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  fatter.** 

Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of 
herbs  and  salads  (which  our  said  Plautus  calls  coenas  terres- 
tret,  Horace,  ccenas  sine  sanguine),  by  which  means,  as  ho 
follows  it, 

«"Hic  homines  tam  brevem  vitam  colunt 

Qui  herbas  hujusmodi  in  alvum  suum  congenmt, 

Formidolosum  dlctu,  non  esu  mod6 

Quas  herbas  pecudes  non  edunt,  homines  edunt.'* 

*'  Their  lives,  that  eat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be  short, 
And  *tis  a  fearful  thing  for  to  report, 
That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kind  of  meat, 
Which  very  juments  would  refuse  to  eat.** 

•  They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all 
men  raw,  though  qualified  with  oil,  but  in  broths,  or  other- 
wise.   See  more  of  these  in  every  ^  husbandman  and  herbalist. 

Boots,"]  Boots,  Msi  qttorundam  gentium  opes  sint,  saith 
Bmerinus,  the  wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food,  are 

1  Pseudolns.  act.  8,  seen.  2.       <  pian-  Tel  paroe  d^^utftrit.    Kenleius,  cap  4, 

toB,  ibid.       '  Quare  rectia8  yaletndini  de  tcto  usu  med.        *  In  Mizaldo  dm 

•QeB  quiaqne  coosnletf  qui  lapsfls  priorom  Horto  P  Crescent.  Herbastein,  &o. 
piraittim  memor,  ea«  plane  Tel  omiaerit 
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windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome  to  the  head ;  as  onions,  garlic, 
scallions,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  parsnips;  Crato,  lib.  2. 
eonsiL  11,  di^^^allows  ail  roots,  though  ^some  approve  of  pars- 
nips and  potatoes.  *  Magninus  is  of  Crato's  opinion,  •  "  They 
trouble  the  mind,  sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain,  make 
men  mad,  especially  garlic,  onions,  if  a  man  liberally  feed  on 
them  a  year  together."  Guianerius,'  tract.  15,  cap.  2,  com- 
plains of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus,  even 
parsnips  themselves,  which  are  the  best.  Lib  9,  cap.  14. 

Fruits.']  Pastinacarum  usus  succos  gignit  tmprobos.  Crato, 
consil.  21,  lib.  1,  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  pears, 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts,  medlars,  serves, 
&C.  Sanguinem  infidunt,  saith  Villanovanus,  they  infect  the 
blood,  and  putrefy  it,  Magninus  holds,  and  must  not  therefore 
be  taken  via  cibi,  atU  quantitate  magna,  not  to  make  a  meal 
of,  or  in  any  great  quantity.  *  Cardan  makes  that  a  cause 
of  their  continual  sickness  at  Fessa  in  Africa,  '*  because  they 
live  so  much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a  day."  Lauren- 
tius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy, 
which  others  disallow,  and  amongst  the  rest  apples,  which 
some  likewise  commend,  sweetings,  pearmains,  pippins,  as 
good  against  melancholy;  but  to  him  that  is  any  way  in- 
clined to,  or  touched  with  this  malady,  *  Nicholas  Piso  in  his 
Practics,  forbids  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten 
at  least,  and  not  raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  •Bruerinus, 
out  of  Galen,  excepts  grapes  and  figs,  but  I  find  them  like- 
wise rejected. 

Pulse.]  All  pulse  are  nought,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  &C., 
they  fill  the  brain  (saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed 
black  thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome  dreads.  And 
therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholai*s  of  old, 
may  be  forever  applied  to  melancholy  men,  AfaUbis  abstinete^ 
eat  no  peas,  nor  beans  ;  yet  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them, 

1  Gap.  18,  part.  8,  Bright  in  his  Tract.  18.    Improbi  suoci  sant,  cap.  12.        4  Do 

9f  Mel.        s  Intellectam  turbant,  prodn-  rerum  varietat.     In  Fessa   plenunqiM 

cunt  inaaniam.        8  AucUyi  (Inquit  Mag-  morbosi,  qnod  fractus  comedant  ter  fai 

nin.)  quod  si  quis  ex  lis  per  annum  con-  die.        6  Cap.  de  Mel.        «  Lib.  11,  o.  B 
Unui  comedat,  in  inaaniam  caderet,  cap. 
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I  would  give  this  counsel,  to  prepare  them  according  to  those 
rules  that  Amoldus  Villanovanus,  and  Frietagius  prescribe, 
for  eating,  and  dressing,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

Spices,"]     Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are 

for  that  cause  forbidden  by  our  physicians  to  such  men  as  are 

inclined  to  this  malady,  as  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves, 

mace,  dates,  &c.,  honey  and  sugar.     ^Some  except  honey; 

to  those  that  are  cold  it  may  be  tolerable,  but  '  Dulda  se  in 

bilem  vertunt  (sweets  turn  into  bile),  they  are  obstructive. 

Crato  therefore  forbids  all  spice,  in  a  consultation  of  his,  for 

a  melancholy  schoolmaster.   Omnia  aromcUica,  et  quicquid 

sanguinem  adurit ;  so   doth   Femelius,  consiL  45,  Guiane- 

rius,  traM.  15,  cap,  2,  Mercurialis,  cons.  189.     To  these  I 

may  add  all  sharp  and  sour  things,  luscious,  and  over-sweet, 

or  fat,  as  oil,  vinegar,  verjuice,  mustard,  salt ;  as  sweet  things 

are  obstructive,  so  these  are  corrosive.     Gomesius,  in  his 

books,  de  sale,  L  1,  c.  21,  highly  commends  salt;   so  doth 

Codronchus  in  his  tract,  de  sale  Ahsynthii,  Lemn.  L  3,  c.  9, 

de  occtUt.  not,  ndr,,  yet  common  experience  finds  salt,  and 

salt  meats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease.     And  for 

that  cause  belike  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt, 

even  so  much,  as  in  their  bread,  vi  sine  perturbatiane  anima 

essety  saith  mine  author,  that  their  souls  might  be  free  from 

perturbations. 

Bread.2  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  peas, 
beans,  oats,  rye,  or  'over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is 
oflen  spoken  against,  as  causing  melancholy  juice  and  wind. 
Joh.  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  con- 
tends much  for  the  wholesomeness  of  oaten  bread ;  it  was 
objected  to  him  then  living  at  Paris  in  France,  that  his  coun- 
trymen fed  on  oats,  and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace ;  but  he 
doth  ingenuously  confess,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  third  part 
of  England,  did  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread,  that  it  was 
as  wholesome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment. 

1  Bright,  e  6,  excepts  honey.       ^Hor.    edas    emstam,    oholeram    qtda    glg^ntt 
apnd  Seoltdam  conail.  186.       *  Ne  eom-    adnstsm.    Bool.  SaL 
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And  jet  Wecker  out  of  Galen  calls  it  horse-meat,  and  fitter 
for  juments  than  men  to  .feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself, 
/t&  1,  De  cibis  boni  et  mali  succt,  more  largely  discoursing 
of  com  and  bread. 

WtneJ]  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick 
drinks,  as  Muscadine,  Malmsey,  Alicant,  Rumney,  Brown- 
bastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like,  of  which  they  have  thirty 
several  kinds  in  Muscovy,  all  such  made  drinks  are  hurtful 
in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  choleric  com- 
plexion, young,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy.  For  many 
times  the  drinking  of  wine  alone  causeth  it.  Arculanua, 
c.  16,  in  9  Rhasis^  puts  in  ^  wine  for  a  great  cause,  especially 
if  it  be  immoderately  used.  Guianerius,  troAit,  15,  c.  2,  tells 
a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertainment  in 
his  house,  '*  that  ^  in  one  month's  space  were  both  melancholy 
by  drinking  of  wine,"  one. did  nought  but  sing,  the  other  sigh. 
Gralen,  I.  de  causis  morb,  e,  3.  Matthiolus  on  Dioscorides, 
and  above  all  other  Andreas  Bachius,  L  3,  18,  19,  20,  have 
reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  that  come  by  wine ;  yet 
notwithstanding  aU  this,  to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish 
melancholy,  a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physic,  and  so  doth 
Mercurialis  grant,  consiL  25,  in  that  case,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  cold,  as  to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,  wine  is  much 
commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Oider,  P€rry,'\  Cider  and  perry  are  both  cold  and  windy 
drinks,  and  for  that  cause  to  be  neglected,  and  so  are  all  those 
hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

BeerJ]  Beer,  if  it  be  over-new  or  over-stale,  over-strong, 
or  not  sodden,  smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sour,  is  most  un- 
wholesome, frets,  and  galls,  &c.  Henricus  Ayrerus,  in  a 
'  consultation  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypochondriacal 
melancholy  discommends  beer.  So  doth  ^  Crato  in  that  ex- 
cellent counsel  of  his.  Lib.  2,  consU.  21,  as  too  windy,  be- 
cause of  the  hop.  But  he  means  belike  that  thick  black 
Bohemian  beer  used  in  some  other  parts  of  *  Grermany, 

*  J3S2™  *^^*'*^™-  « Ex  vini  paten-  aploel.  fol.  27&  *  Crassttoi  genemt 
tu  mbmone.  dao  Alemani  In  uno  mense  Banflrninein.  sAboatnanteieinBpnuM, 
meluifihoUol  flusti  luni.       «  HOdeahelm,    Hambnrsh,  Leipaie. 
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**  nil  gpissius  Ula 
Dum  bibitnr,  nil  clarins  est  dum  mingjtnr,  nnde 
Constat,  qu6d  moltas  feces  in  corpore  linquat." 

*'  Nothing  comes  in  so  thick, 
Kothing  goes  out  so  thin, 
It  must  needs  follow  then 
The  dregs  are  left  within." 

As  that  ^old  poet  scoffed,  calling  it  Stygim  manstrum  am* 
forms  paUudt,  a  monstrous  drink,  like  the  river  Stjx.  But 
let  them  a&y  as  they  list,  to  such  as  are  accustomed  unto  it, 
"  'tis  a  most  wholesome  (so  *  Polydor  Virgil  calleth  it)  and  a 
pleasant  drink,"  it  is  more  subtile  and  better,  for  the  hop  that 
rarefies  it,  hath  an  especial  virtoe  against  melancholy,  as  our 
herbalists  confess,  Fuchsius  approves,  Lib.  2,  sec.  2,  instit. 
cap,  11,  and  many  others. 

Waters.']  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill-coloured;  such 
as  come  forth  of  pools  and  moats,  where  hemp  hath  been 
steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most  unwholesome,  putre- 
fied, and  full  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  cor- 
rupt, impure,  by  reason  of  the  8un*s  heat,  and  still-standing ; 
they  cause  foul  distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man, 
are  unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  be  *  used 
about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are  good  for  many 
domestic  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattle,  &c.,  or  in  time 
of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
such  fat,  standing  waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seeth- 
ing doth  defecate  it,  as  ^  Cardan  holds.  Lib.  13,  subtil.  ^  It 
mends  the  substance,  and  savour  of  it,"  but  it  is  a  paradox. 
Such  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the 
other,  as  'Jobertus  truly  justifieth  out  of  Gralen,  Paradox, 
dec  1,  Paradox  5,  that  the  seething  of  such  impure  waters 
doth  not  purge  or  purify  them,  Pliny,  lib.  31,  c  3,  is  of  the 
same  tenet,  and  P.  Crescentius,  affricvJt.  lib.  1,  et  lib.  4,  c.  11, 
et  c.  45.     Pamphilius  Herilachus,  L  i,  de  nat.  agtiarum,  such 

1  Henricus  Abrincensis.       <  Potns  turn  die  et  mal^  olentes,  &o.        *  Innoxiiim 

salnbris  turn  jucundus,  1. 1.       a  Galen,  reddit  et  bene  olentem.       &  Contendl* 

1. 1,  do  san.  tuend.    Cavendse  sunt  aqun  hiee  Titla  ooctione  non  emendori. 
qu«B  ex  stagnis  haazinntur,  et  qiuB  turbi' 
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waters  are  nought,  not  to  be  used,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
^  Galen,  "  breed  agues,  dropsies,  pleurisies,  splenetic  and  mel- 
ancholy passions,  hurt  the  eyes,  cause  a  bad  temperature,  and 
ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with  bad  colour."  This 
Jobertus  stiffly  maintains,  Paradox,  lib.  1,  part.  5,  that  it 
causeth  blear  eyes,  bad  colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases 
to  such  as  use  it ;  this  which  they  say,  stands  with  good  rea- 
son ;  for  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of  Astracan  breeds 
worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  *  Axius,  or  as  now  called  Ver- 
dun, the  fairest  river  in  Macedonia,  makes  all.  cattle  black 
that  taste  of  it.  Aleacman,  now  Peleca,  another  stream  in 
Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part  white,  n  potui  ducas.  Ij. 
Aubanus  Rohemus  refers  that  •  struma  or  poke  of  the  Bava- 
rians and  Styrians  to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as  *  Munster 
doth  that  of  the  Valesians  in  the  Alps,  and  *Bodine  sup- 
poseth  the  stuttering  of  some  families  in  Aquitania,  about 
Labden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  "  and  that  the  filth 
is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies."  So  that  they  that 
use  filthy,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must 
needs  have  muddy,  iU^Joloured,  impure,  and  infirm  bodies. 
And  because  the  body  works  upon  the  mind,  they  shall  have 
grosser  understandings,  duU,  foggy,  melancholy  spirits,  and 
be  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  compound,  artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks 
afibrd  us  a  great  variety,  as  tailors  do  fashions  in  our  apparel. 
Such  are  'puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or  otherwise  com- 
posed ;  baked  meats,  soused  indurate  meats,  fried  and  broiled 
buttered  meats ;  condite,  powdered  and  over-dried,  '  all  cakes, 
simnels,  buns,  cracknels  made  with  butter,  spice,  &c.,  fritters, 

1  Lib.  de  bonitate  aqaae,   hydropem  deriyantnr.       «Edulia  ez  aaDgnlne  et 

auget.,  febres  putridiCs,  splenem,  tusses.  suffocato  parta.    Hildesheim.        7  Cnpe- 

nocet  ocnlis.  malum  habitum  corporis  ni  dia  Tero,  placentae,  bellaria,  commenta- 

colorem.        ^  Mag.  Nigritatem  Inducit  si  que  alfafc  cnriosa  pistorum  et  ooquorum, 

peoora  biberint.        ^  Aquae  ez  nivibus  gustui    seirientium    conciliant    morboc 

eoactae  strumosos  fiiciunt.        ^  Cosmog.  turn    oorpori   turn    animo    inmnabiles 

I.  8,  cap.  86.        6  Method,  hist.  cap.  5,  Philo  Judieus,  lib.  de  Tiotimls.    P.  Jot 

balbutiunt   Labdoni    in   Aquitania   ob  Tita^os. 
tqnas,  atque  hi  morbi  ab  aquis  in  corpora 
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pancakes,  pies,  sausages,  and  those  several  sauces,  sharp,  or 
over-sweet,  of  which  scientia  popina,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  hath 
served  those  ^Apician  tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes,  which 
Adrian  the  sixth  Pope  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of 
his  preilecessor  Leo  decimus  ;  and  which  prodigious  riot  ana 
prodigality  have  invented  in  this  age.  These  do  generally 
engender  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach  with  crudities,  and  all 
those  inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus,  concil.  22, 
gives  instance,  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  by  eating  such  tart 
sauces,  made  dishes,  and  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  over- 
much delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was  evil  affected. 
Such  examples  are  familiar  and  common. 

SuBSECT.  n. —  Quantity  of  Diet  a  Cause. 

There  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance 
itself  of  meat,  and  quality  of  it,  in  ill-dressing  and  preparing, 
as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  disorder  of  time  and  place,  un- 
seasonable use  of  it,  *  intemperance,  overmuch,  or  overlittle 
taking  of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is.  Flares  crapula  quam 
gladiuSf  This  gluttony  kiUs  more  than  the  sword,  this  omnp- 
vorantia  et  komicida  gtda^  this  all-devouring  and  murdering 
gut  And  that  of  •  Pliny  is  truer,  "  Simple  diet  is  the  best ; 
heaping  up  of  several  meats  is  pernicious,  and  sauces  worse ; 
many  dishes  bring  many  .diseases."  *  Avicen  cries  out, "  That 
nothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract 
the  time  of  meats  longer  than  ordinary ;  from  thence  proceed 
our  infirmities,  and  'tis  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  which  arise 
out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours."  Thence,  saith 
*  Femelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia, 
plethora,  cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  *  Hinc  subitce  mortes,  cUqtte 
intestata  senectus,  sudden  death,  &c,  and  what  not. 


1  As  lettuce  steeped  in  wine,  birds  fed 
with  fennel  and  sugar,  as  a  Pope's  concu- 
bine used  in  Avignon,  Stephan.  SAn- 
tmse  negotium  ilia  Ikoessit,  et  de  templo 
Dli  immnndum  stabulum  &cit.  Paleti- 
ns,  10,  e.  SLIb.  11,  c.  62.  Homini 
oibus  utilissinins  simplex,  aeervatio  clbo- 
mm  pestifera,  et  oondimenta  pernielosa. 


multos  morbos  mnlta  fereula  femnt. 
*  81  Dec.  2  0.  Nihil  deterius  quam  si 
tempus  Juste  longlus  oomedendo  protra- 
hatnr,  et  Taria  cibomm  genera  '^onjun- 
gantur:  inde  morborum  scatu^.-^,  ■'  m 
ezrepugnantiahumommoritni  ^  ^ 
1. 1,  0. 14.        •  Jut.  Sat  ft. 
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As  a  lamp  is  choked  with  a  multitude  of  oil,  or  a  little  fire 
with  overmuch  wood  quite  extinguished,  so  is  the  natural 
heat  with  immoderate  eating,  strangled  in  the  body.  Per» 
nitiosa  setUina  est  abdomen  insaturahUe :  one  fiaith,  An  insa- 
tiable pauBch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all 
diseases,  both  of  body  and  mind.  ^  Mercurialis  will  have  it 
a  peculiar  cause  of  this  private  disease ;  Solenander,  consil.  5, 
sect  3,  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an  example  of  one 
so  melancholy,  ab  intempesttvis  commesscUionihus,  unseason- 
able feasting.  ^  Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  oflen  cited 
Counsel,  21,  lib.  2,  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main 
cause.  But  what  need  I  seek  farther  for  proofs?  Hear 
•  Hippocrates  himself,  Lib.  2,  Aphor.  10,  "  Impure  bodies 
the  more  they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt,  for  the 
nourishment  is  putrefied  with  vicious  humours." 

And  yet  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeit- 
ing and  drunkenness,  see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this 
kind ;  read  what  Johannes  Stuckius  hath  written  lately  of 
this  subject,  in  his  great  volume  De  Antiquorum  Convivii^^ 
and  of  our  present  age  ;  Quam  ^portento&ce  ccsnce,  prodigious 
suppers,  '^Qui  dum  invitant  ad  ccenam  efferunt  ad  septdchnan^ 
what  Fagos,  Epicures,  Apetios,  Heliogables,  our  times  afibrd  ? 
Lucullus's  ghost  walks  still,  and  every  man  desires  to  sup  in 
Apollo ;  ^sop's  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up.  ^Magts 
ilia  juvarU,  qu€B  pluris  emuntur.  The  dearest  cates  are  best, 
and  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
upon  a  dish,  some  thousand  crowns  upon  a  dinner ;  ^  Muily- 
Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco',  spent  three  pounds  on  the 
sauce  of  a  capon ;  it  is  nothing  in  our  times,  we  scorn  all  that 
is  cheap.    "  We  loathe  the  very  *  light  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca 

r 

1  Nlmiifc  repletio  cibomm  flusit  melan-  tomb."        <  JuTenal.     "  The  highest- 

eholictim.        <  Comestio  superfloa  cibi,  priced  dishes  afford  the  greatest  gratiflca- 

et  pot&s  quantitas  nimia.        *  Impuia  tiion.*'        ^  Guiccardin.        8  Na.  queeet. 

corpora  quanto  magis  nntrfs,  tanto  magis  4,  ca.  ult.  &stidio  est  lumen  gratuitum, 

Isedis :  putrefhcit  enim  alimentam  viti-  dolet  quod  sole,  quod  spiritnm  emere 

osus  humor.        <  Vid.  Ooclen.  de  porten-  non  possimus,  quod  hie  aSr  non  emptua 

tosis  coenis,  &c.    Puteani  Com.      &  Amb.  ex  (acili,  &o.,  adeo  nihil  plaoet,  nisi  quod 

Ub.  de  J^u.  cap.  14.    '•  They  who  invite  carum  est. 
OS  to  our  supper,  only  conduct  us  to  our 
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notes)  because  it  oomes  free,  and  we  are  offended  with  the 
sun's  heat,  and  those  cool  blasts,  because  we  buy  them  not.** 
This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common  we  care  not  for  it ;  nothing 
pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And  if  we  be  ^  witty  in  anything, 
it  is  cu^  gtilam  ;  If  we  study  at  all,  it  is  erudito  luxu,  to  please 
the  palate,  and  to  satisfy  the  gut  ^  A  cook  of  old  was  a  base 
knave  (as  'Livy  complains),  but  now  a  great  man  in  request ; 
cookery  is  become  an  art,  a  noble  science ;  cooks  are  gentle- 
men ;  **  Venter  Deus  ;  They  wear  **  their  brains  in  their  belliesi 
and  their  guts  in  their  heads,"  as  *  Agrippa  taxed  some  para*- 
sites  of  his  time,  rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a 
man  should  run  upon  the  point  of  a  sword,  usque  dvm  mm' 
vaniur  comedvtni^  ^*  They  eat  till  they  burst ; "  ^  All  day,  all 
night,  let  the  physician  say  what  he  will,  imminent  danger, 
and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them,  that 
will  eat  till  they  vomit,  Edwni  ut  vomanty  vomunt  tU  edarUj 
saith  Seneca ;  which  Dion  relates  of  Yitellius,  Solo  transitu 
eiboTum  ntUriri  judtcatus  ;  His' meat  did  pass  through  and 
away,  or  till  they  burst  again.  ^  Strage  animantium  ventrem 
onerantj  and  rake  over  all  the  world,  as  so  many  *  slaves, 
belly-gods,  and  land-serpents,  M  totus  orbis  ventri  nimis  an^ 
gustusy  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfy  their  appetite.  ^  ^*  Sea, 
land,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging 
guts."  To  make  up  the  mess,  what  immoderate  drinking  in 
every  place?  Senem  poiwn  pota  trahebat  anus,  how  they 
flock  to  the  tavern  ;  as  if  they  were  Jruges  eonsumere  natt^ 
bom  to  no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  Offellius 
Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman  parasite.  Qui  dum  vixii,  out 
hibit  out  minxit ;  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine,  yea  worse 
than  a  cask,  that  mars  wine,  and  itself  is  not  marred  by  it ; 
yet  these  are  brave  men,  Silenns  Ebrius  was  no  braver. 
Et  qtiuB  JuermU  vitict,  mares  sunt ;  'tis  now  the  fashion  of  our 
times,  an  honour ;  Nunc  verd  res  ista  eo  rediit  (as  Chrysost. 

1  Ingefniod  ad  Qnlam.       <  oiim  -vile  toriiu.       *  Senma.       o  Mancipia  gnln, 

maneipinm,  nunc  in  omn)  srattmatione,  dapes  non  sapore  sed  sump tu  eestiman tea. 

nutie  an  haberl  eapta,  &o.        >  Epist.  Seneca  consol.  ad  Helvidinm.        ^  Saeyl- 

28, 1.  7,  quorum  in  rentre  ingenium,  in  entia  guttura  satiare  non  possunt  flnrli 

oatinta,  &e        <  In  lueem  ooenat.    Sflor-  etmaria.  Aneaa  SylTius  de  miser,  curia) 
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Berni.  30,  in  t.  Ephes.  commits)  Ut  effeminatce  ridendceque 
ignamce  loco  haheatur,  noUe  inebriari ;  'tis  now  come  to  that 
pass  that  he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a  clown  of  no 
bringing  up,  that  will  not  drink ;  fit  for  no  company ;  he  is 
your  only  gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no  disparagement 
now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &c.,  but  much  to 
his  fame  and  renown  ;  as  in  like  case  Epidicus  told  Thesprio 
his  fellow-servant,  in  the  *  Poet,  ^dipol  f acinus  improbum^ 
one  urged,  the  other  replied.  At  jam  alii  fecere  idem,  erit  iUi 
iUa  res  honoris  'tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many  brave  ex- 
amples to  bear  one  oat ;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  bi-ain, 
and  carry  his  liquor  well ;  the  sole  contention  who  can  drink 
most,  and  fox  his  fellow  the  soonest.  'Tis  the  summum  banum 
of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life,  and  soul,  Tania  dulcedine 
(tffhctantj  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14,  cap.  12,  ut  magna  pars  non 
aliud  vit€B prcemium  intdligat,  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry 
together  in  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  as  our  modem  Muscovites 
do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their  coffee-houses  which 
much  resemble  our  taverns ;  they  will  labour  hard  all  day, 
long  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  toiius  anni  lahores,  as 
St  Ambrose  adds,  in  a  tippling  feast ;  convert  day  into  night, 
as  Seneca  taxes  some  in  his  times,  Pervertunt  offida  noctis  et 
lucis ;  when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to  bed,  like  our  an- 
tipodes, 

"  Nosqne  nbi  primns  eqais  oriens  aflSavit  anhelis, 
lUis  sera  rubens  accendit  lamina  vesper.'* 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridias. 

*  "  Koctes  vigilabat  ad  ipstim 
Mane,  diem  totum  stertebat." 

*'  He  drank  the  night  away 
Till  rising  dawn,  then  snored  out  all  the  day.** 

Snymdiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set  so 
much  as  once  in  twenty  years.  Verres,  against  whom  Tully 
so  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  was  extra  tectum  vi:t 

iPUuttw.       SHor.  lib.  1    Sat.  8. 
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extra  lectum,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  ^  still  wenching  and 
drinking;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in 
our  days  Th^j  have  gyrnnasia  hibonumy  schools  and  ren- 
dezvous ;  these  centaurs  and  lapithaB  toss  pots  and  bowls  as 
80  many  balls ;  invent  new  tricks,  as  sausages,  anchovies,  to- 
bacco, caviare,  pickled  oysters,  herrmgs,  fumadoes,  <&& ;  in- 
numerable salt  meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study 
how  to  hurt  themselves  by  taking  antidotes  * "  to  carry  their 
drink  the  better ;  •  and  when  nought  else  serves,  they  will 
go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to  empty  their  gorge,  that  they 
may  return  to  drink  afresh."  They  make  laws,  insanas  hgesy 
eontra  bihendi  fallacuis,  and  ^  brag  of  it  when  they  have  done, 
crowning  that  man  that  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  drunken  pred- 
ecessors have  done, ^  quid  ego  video  ?    Ps.    Oum  corond 

Pseitdolum  ebrium  tuum •     And  when  they  are  dead,  will 

have  a  can  of  wine  with  •  Maron's  old  woman  to  be  engraven 
on  their  tombs.  So  they  triumph  in  villany,  and  justify  their 
wickedness ;  with  Rabelais,  that  French  Lucian,  drunkenness 
is  better  for  the  body  than  physic,  because  there  be  more  old 
drunkards  than  old  physicians.  Many  such  frothy  arguments 
they  have,  ^  inviting  and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they  do, 
and  love  them  dearly  for  it  (no  glue  like  to  that  of  good  fellow- 
ship). So  did  Alcibiades  in  Greece ;  Nero,  Bonosus,  Helio- 
gabalus  in  Bome,  or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he  was  styled  of 
old  (as  *  Ignatius  proves  out  of  some  old  coins).  So  do  many 
great  men  still,  as  •  Heresbachius  observes.  When  a  prince 
drinks  till  his  eyes  stare,  like  Bitias  in  the  Poet, 


W  "  (ille  impiger  hansit 
Spamantem  vino  pateram)/* 

"  a  thirsty  soul ; 
He  took  challen^  and  embraced  the  bowl; 
With  pleasure  swiU'd  the  gold,  nor  ceased  to  draw 
Till  he  the  bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw." 

1  Did  bwTitas  conviviis,  noctis  longi-  ▼»»     Telut     ad     ostentationem,     fro. 

tndo  Btapilfl  conterebatur.        « Bt  quo  »  Plautus.        •  Lib.  8.    Anthcl    c.  20. 

rlos  eapiant,  irritamenta  excoRitantur.  '  Oratiam  conciliapt  potando.        •  Notli 

Vores  portantnr  ut  ad  con^lviuin  repor-  ad  C««res.        •  Lib.  de  eduoandis  prin- 

tentur,  ropleri  ut  exhauriant,  et  exhau-  cipum  liberiii.        w  Vlrg.  St.  1. 
riri  ut   bibant.    Ambroa.       *  Ingentia 
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and  comes  off  dearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the 
spectators  will  applaud  him,  *^the  ^bishop  himself  (if  he 
belie  them  not)  with  his  chaplain,  will  stand  by  and  do  as 
much,"  0  dignum  principe  haustum,  'twas  done  like  a  prince. 
^  Our  Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish^" 
VehU  infundihfula  integras  obbas  exhauriurU,  et  in  monstrosis 
poctdis,  ipd  tnonstroH  manstrosius  epotant,  ^  making  bar- 
rels of  their  bellies."  IncredihiU  '  dictu^  as  ^one  of  their 
own  countrymen  complains :  *  Quantum  liquoris  immodes- 
tissima  gens  capiat^  S^,  **How  they  love  a  man  that 
will  be  drunk,  crown  him  and  honour  him  for  it/'  hate  him 
that  will  not  pledge  him,  stab  him,  kill  him ;  a  most  intoler* 
able  offence,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  ^  ^  He  is  a  mortal 
enemy  that  will  not  drink  with  him,"  as  Munster  relates  of 
the  Saxons.  So  in  Poland,  he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the 
honestest  fellow,  saith  Alexander  Gaguinus,  '^  ^^  that  drinketh 
most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his  master,  he  shall  be  re-r 
warded  as  a  good  servant,  and  held  the  bravest  fellow  that 
carries  his  liquor  best,"  when  a  brewer's  horse  will  bear  much 
more  than  any  sturdy  drinker,  yet  for  his  noble  exploits  in 
this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  most  valiant  man  for  *  Tarn 
inter  epvlas  fortis  vir  esse  potest  ac  in  hello,  as  much  valour 
is  to  be  found  in  feasting  as  in  fighting,  and  some  of  our  city 
captains,  and  carpet  knights  will  make  this  good,  and  prove 
it.  Thus  they  many  times  wilfully  pervert  the  good  tempera- 
ture of  their  bodies,  stifle  their  wits,  strangle  nature,  and 
degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mis- 
chief on  their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and  sti-ict  diet,  being 
over-precise,  cockney-like,  and  curious  in  their   observation 

1  Idem  strenui  potatoris  Epiacopl  Saoel-  Immodesta  gens  capiat,  pltu  potantem 

lanuB,  CTun  ingentem  palenm  exhauiit  amiciBsiniuiii  habeat,  et  serto  ooronant, 

princeps.        ^  Bohemus  in  Sai^nia.  Ad-  inimici^fiimum  h  contra  qui  non  rait,  et 

eo  immoderate  et  immodeste  ab  ipsis  bibi-  csede  et  fbstfbns  expiant.       *  Qui  potare 

tar,  ut  in  compotationibus  suis  non  cya-  recusat,  hostifl  habetur,  et  ceede  nonnnn- 

tliifl  solum  et  cantharis  sat   infuodese  quam  res  expiatur.        ^  Qui  melius  Mbit 

possint,  sed   impletum    mulctrale    ap-  pro  salute  domini,  mellor  habetur  minis* 

ponant.  et    scutella   injecta    hortantur  ter.        *  OrsBC.   Poeta  apud  Stobnum^ 

qnemlibet  ad  libitum  potare.        «  Dictu  ser.  18. 
Inoredibile,  quantum    hi^nsoe   liqnoris 
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of  meats^  times,  as  *that  Medidna  statica  prescribes,  just  so 
many  ounces  at  dinner,  which  Lessius  enjoins,  so  much  at 
supper,  not  a  little  more,  nor  a  little  less,  of  such  meat,  and 
at  such  hours,  a  diet-drink  in  the  morning,  cock-broth,  China- 
broth,  at  dinner,  plum-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbit,  rib  of  a  rack 
of  mutton,  wing  of*a  capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a  hen,  <&c. ; 
to  sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others 
offend  in  overmuch  fasting ;  pining  adays,  saith  ^  Guianerius, 
and  waking  anights,  as  many  Moors  and  Turks  in  these  our 
times  do.  '^  Anchorites,  monks,  and  the  rest  of  that  supersti- 
tious rank  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he  hath 
often  seen  to  have  happened  in  his  time)  through  immoderate 
fastmg,  have  been  frequently  mad."  Of  such  men  belike 
Hippocrates  speaks,  1  Aphor.  5,  when  as  he  saith,  ^  "  They 
more  offend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnified* 
than  they  that  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 

SuBSECT.  m. — Custom  of  Diet,  Delight,  Appetite,  Necessity^ 

how  they  caiise  or  hinder. 

No  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception ; 
to  this,  therefore,  which  hath  been  hitherto  said  (for  I  shall 
otherwise  put  most  men  out  of  commons),  and  those  incon- 
veniences which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats,  an 
intemperate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat 
detracts  and  qualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippoci*ates  2, 
Aphorism.  50,  ^^  Such  things  as  we  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to,  though  they  be  evil  in  their  own  nature  yet  they 
ar^  less  "offensive."  Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected  that 
it  were  a  mere  *  tyranny  to  live  after  those  strict  rules  of 
physic ;  for  custom  **  doth  alter  nature  itself,  and  to  such  as 
are  used  to  them  it  makes  bad  meats  wholesome,  and  unseason- 
able times  to  cause  no  disorder.     Cider  and  perry  are  windy 

1  Qui  de  die  jejaimnt,  et  nocte  Tigilant.  yictu  SBgzi  delinquunt,  ex  quo  fit  ut  xna- 

&cile  cadunt  in  melancholiam ;  et  qui  jori  a^ciantur  detrimento,  majorque  fit 

natune  modum  excedunt,  c.  5,  tract.  15,  error  tenui  quam  pleniore  rictu  ^    ^  Qnas 

c.  2.    Longa  famis  tolerantia,  ut  lis  saepe  longo  tempore  consueta  sunt,  etiamsi  de-> 

accidit  qui  tanto  cum  fervore  Deo  serrire  teriora,    minus    in    assuetis     molestare 

cupiunt  per  J^unium,  quod  maniaci  effi-  solent.           ^  Qui  medic^  Tivlt,  miseri 

ciantur,  ipse  vidi  siepe.         >  In  tenui  viTit.          &  Consuetudo  altera  natura. 
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drinks,  so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,,  cold  most  party 
yet  in  some  shires  of  ^  England,  Normandy  in  France, 
Guipuscoa  in  Spain,  'tis  their  common  drink,  and  they  are  no 
whit  offended  with  it  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa,  they  live 
most  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  camel's  *  milk,  and  it  agrees  well 
with  them;  which  to  a  stranger  will  cause  much  giievance. 
In  Wales,  lacticimis  vescuntur,  as  Humphrey  Llwyd  con- 
fosseth,  a  Cambro-Briton  himself,  in  his  elegant  epistle  to 
Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live  most  on  white  meats ;  in  Hol- 
land on  fish,  roots,  •  butter ;  and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as 

•  Bellonius  observes,  they  had  much  rather  feed  on  fish  than 
flesh.  With  us.  Maxima  pars  victus  in  came  consistit^  we 
feed  on  flesh  most  part,  saith  *  Polydor  Virgil,  as  all  northern 
countries  do ;  and  it  would  be  very  offensive  to  us  to  live 
after  their  diet,  or  they  to  live  after  ours.  We  drink  beer, 
they  wine ;  they  use  oil,  we  butter ;  we  in  the  north  are 

•  great  eaters  ;  they  most  sparing  in  those  hotter  countries ; 
and  yet  they  and  we  following  our  own  customs  are  well 
pleased.  An  Ethiopian  of  old  seeing  an  European  eat  bread, 
wondered,  quomodo  stercoribus  vescentes  vtvertmuSj  how  we 
could  eat  such  kind  of  meats  ;  so 'much  differed  his  country- 
men from  ours  in  diet,  that  as  mine  t  author  infers,  si  quiis 
tHorum  vicium  apud  nos  (Bmidari  veUet ;  if  any  man  should 
so  feed  with  us,  it  would  be  all  one  to  nourish,  as  Cicuta, 
Aconitum,  or  Hellebore  itself.  At  this  day  in  China,  the 
common  people  live  in  a  manner  altogether  on  roots  and 
herbs,  and  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  ass,  mule,  dogs,  catrflesh, 
is  as  delightsome  as  the  rest,  so  ^Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuit 
relates,  who  lived  many  years  amongst  them.     The  Taiiar? 

1  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Wat-  land.  Muscory,  and  thorn  northfim  ports, 

oeetershire.        >  Leo  Afer.  1. 1,  solo  came-  t  Suidas  rict.  Herod,  nihilo  cum  eo  meli> 

lornm  lacte  contenti,  nil  prnterea  delicia-  ns  quam  tA  quis  Cientam,  Aoonitnm,  &e. 

rum  ambiunt.      s  Flandri  vinum  butyro  8  Expedit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  1,  e.  8,  hortensi- 

dilutum  bibunt  (nauseo  referens)  ubique  um    herbarum  et  olerum,  apud  SInas 

butyrum  inter  omnia  fercnla  et  beUaria  quam  apud  nos  longe  frequentior  usus, 

lobum  obtinet.     Steph  prsefat.  Herod,  oomplures  quippe  derulgo  reperias  nn)ll 

*  Delectantur  Graeci  piacibus  magls  quam  alii  re  vel  tenuitatis,  vel  relij^onis  causft 

earnibus         *  Lib.  1,  hist.  Ang.        *  P.  vescentes.    Equus,  Mulus,  Asellus,  &c., 

Jovius  descript.    Britonum.    They  sit,  aequd  fer6  vescuntur  ac  pabula  omnia, 

•«t  and  drink  ar  day  at  dinner  in  Ice-  Hat.  Riccius,  lib.  6,  cap.  12. 
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eat  raw  meat,  and  most  oommonlj  '  horse-flesh,  drink  milk 
and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old.  Et  lac  concretum  cum 
sanguine  potat  equina,  Thej  scoff  at  our  Europeans  for  eat- 
ing bread,  which  thej  call  tops  of  weeds,  and  horse  meat,  not 
fit  for  men;  and  yet  Scaliger  accounts  them  a  sound  and 
witty  nation,  living  a  hundred  years ;  even  in  the  civilest 
country  of  them  they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuit  ob- 
served in  his  travels,  from  the-  great  Mogul's  Court  by  land 
to  Pekin,  which  Riccius  contends  to  be  the  same  with  Cam- 
bula  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia  their  bread  is  usually  dried  fish, 
and  so  likewise  in  the  Shetland  isles  ;  and  their  other  fare,  as 
in  Iceland,  saith  ^  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  butter,  cheese,  and 
fish;  their  drink  water,  their  lodging  on  the  ground.  In 
America  in  many  places  their  bread  is  roots,  their  meat 
palmitos,  pinas,  potatoes,  &c,  and  such  fruits.  There  be  <Jf 
them  too  that  familiarly  drink  *  salt  sea-water  all  their  lives, 
eat  t  raw  meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight.  With  some, 
fish,  serpents,  spiders ;  and  in  divers  places  they  •  eat  man's 
flesh,  raw  and  roasted,  even  the  Emperor  *  Montezuma  him- 
self. In  some  coasts,  again,  'one  tree  yields  them  cocoa- 
nnts,  meat  and  drink,  fire,  fuel,  apparel ;  with  his  leaves,  oil, 
vinegar,  cover  for  houses,  &c,  and  yet  these  men  going 
naked,  feeding  coarse,  live  commonly  a  hundred  years,  are 
seldom  or  never  sick ;  all  which  diet  our  physicians  forbid. 
In  Westphalia  they  feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  wourts, 
knuckle  deep,  and  call  it  •  cerebrum  lovis  ;  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries with  roots,  in  Italy  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The 
Turks,  saith  Busbequius,  deh'ght  most  in  fried  meats.  In 
Muscovy,  garlic  and  onions  are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce, 
which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to 
them,  delightsome  to  others ;  and  ail  is  ^  because  they  have 

1  Tartar!  miilifi,eqiil8Te8eiinturetcmdi8  Ind.  descript.  lib.  11,  cap.  10.  Aquam 
earnibuB,  et  firuges  contemiiTint,  dicenteii,  marinam  bibere,  sueti  absque  noztL 
hoc  jomentorum  pabulum  et  bourn,  non  t  Daviea  2,  voyage.  •  Patagones. 
hominum.  *  Ifllandite  descriptione,  «  Benzo  et  Fer.  Gortesius  lib.  novas  orbii 
fietas  eorum  butyro,  lacte,  caseo  consis-  Inscrlp.  ^  Linsnoften,  e.  66,  palmn  in- 
lit;  pisces  loco  pania  babent,  potus,  aqua  star  totius  orbis  arboribus  longe  priestaii* 
ant  serum,  sic  vivunt  sine  medicma  tior.  *  Lips,  epist.  '  Teneris  asBU* 
naiti  ad  anana  <IQO         *  Laet.  Occident,  esoere  multum.   • 
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been  brought  up  unto  it  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour, 
can  eat  fat  bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.,  ( 0  dura 
messorum  ilia),  coarse  bread  at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour 
upon  a  full  stomach,  which  to  some  idle  persons  would  be 
present  death,  and  is  against  the  rules  of  physic,  so  that  cus- 
tom is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers  find  this  by  common  experi- 
ence when  they  come  in  far  countries,  and  use  their  diet, 
they  are  suddenly  offended,  ^  as  our  Hollanders  and  English- 
men when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  those  Indian 
capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  molested  with  calentures^ 
fluxes,  and  much  distempered  by  reason  of  their  fruits. 
*Peregrina,  etsi  suavia,  solent  wscentihw  perturbationes  in» 
signes  adferre,  strange  meats,  though  pleasant,  cause  notable 
alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom 
mitigates  or  makes  all  good  again.  Mithridates  by  often  use, 
which  Pliny  wonders  at,  was  able  to  drink  poison ;  and  a 
maid,  as  Curtius  records,  sent  to  Alexander  from  K.  Porus, 
was  brought  up  with  poison  from  her  infancy.  The  Turks, 
saith  Bellonius,  lib.  3,  c.  15,  eat  opium  familiarly,  a  drachm 
at  once,  which  we  dare  not  take  in  grains.  *6arcius  ab 
Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies, 
that  took  ten  drachms  of  opium  in  three  days ;  and  yet  coof 
suUo  loquebaturj  spake  understandingly,  so  much  can  custom 
do.  *  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd  that  could  eat  helle- 
bore in  substance.  And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  out  of 
Galen,  Consuetudinem  tUcmique  ferendamj  nisi  valde  malam. 
Custom  is  howsoever  to  be  kept,  except  it  be  extremely  bad ; 
he  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and  that  by  the 
authority  of  *  Hippocrates  himself,  Dandum  aliquid  iempari^ 
{siati,  regioni,  consuetudini,  and  therefore  to  'continue  as 
they  began,  be  it  diet,  bath,  exerdse,  <&c.,  or  whatsoever 
else. 
Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite,  to  such  and  such 

1  Repentlntt  mutationes  nozam  pari-  .  I.  8,  c.  19,  prax.  med.        *  Aphorlnn.  IZ 
nut.    Hippocrat.  Aphorism.    21,  Epist.    &  In  dnbils  coDsnetudinem  sequatar  ad» 
6,  sect.  8.       *  Bruerinus,  lib.  1,  cap.  28.    lescens,  et  inceptis  perserreret. 
s  Simpl.  med.  c.  4,  1.  1.       4  Heumius, 
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meats ;  though  thej  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy;  yet  as 
Fuchsius  excepts  cap.  6,  lib.  2,  Institut  sect  2.  *"The 
stomach  doth  really  digest,  and  willingly  entertain  such  meats 
we  love  most,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other 
side  such  as  we  distaste.**  Which  Hippocrates  confirms, 
Aphorism  2,  88.  Some  cannot  endore  cheese  out  of  a 
secret  antipathy,  or  to  see  a  roasted  duck,  which  to  others  is 
a  *  delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger, 
which  drives  men  many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise 
they  are  loth,  cannot  endure,  and  thankfully  to  accept  of  it ; 
as  beverage  in  ships,  and  in  sieges  of  great  cities,  to  feed  on 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  outlaws  in 
•Hector  Boethius,  being  driven  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw 
flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl  as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the 
Hebrides  for  some  few  months.  These  things  do  mitigate  or 
disannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats,  and 
make  it  more  tolerable ;  but  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live 
plehteously,  at  ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if 
they  will,  these  viands  are  to  be  forborne,  if  they  be  inclined 
to,  or  suspect  melancholy,  as  they  tender  their  healths; 
Otherwise  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  diet, 
at  their  peril  be  it.     Qui  monet  amat,  Ave  et  cave. 

He  who  advises  is  your  friend, 
Farewell,  and  to  your  health  attend 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Retention  and  Evacuation  a  cause,  and  how. 

Op  retention  and  evacuation,*  there  be  divers  kinds,  which 
are  either  concomitant,  assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times 
of  melancholy.  *  Galen  reduceth  defect  and  abundance  tc 
this  head;   others   '"All  that  is  separated,  or  remains." 

CostivenessJ]  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon 
up  costiveness,  and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements; 

1  Qui  enm  Toluptate  aaramnntur  cibl,  stomach,  as  the  sayini?  is.        *  Lib.  7, 

Tentrinulus  ayidina  complectitnr,  expe-  Hlfit.  Scot.        ^90,  artis.        S  Qua  ea 

ditiusqae  eoncoqiiit,  et  qun  displicent  cernuntnr  aut  subaiiitunt. 
aTeraatut.        >  Nothing  against  a  good 
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which  as  it  often  causeth  other  diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy 
in  particular.  ^  Celsus,  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  saith,  ^  It  produceth 
inflammation  of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  headache,  <&c* 
Prosper  Calenus,  Uh.  de  atrd  bile,  will  have  it  distemper  not 
the  organ  only,  ^  *'  but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling  of  it ;  " 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole  cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  reail 
in  the  first  book  of  ^  Skenkius's  Medicinal  Observations.  A 
young  mei'chant  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Grermany,  for  ten 
days'  space  never  went  to  stool;  at  his  return  he  was 
^grievously  melancholy,  thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and 
would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  all  his  money  was  gone ; 
his  friends  thought  he  had  some  philtrum  given  him,  but 
Gnelius,  a  physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  '^  costiveness 
alone  to  be  the  cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clyster,  by 
which  he  was  speedily  recovered.  Trincavellius,  consult. 
35,  lib.  1,  saith  as  much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom  he 
administered  physic,  and  Bodericus  k  Fonseca,  consult  85, 
tom.  2,*  of  a  patient  of  his,  that  for  eight  days  was  bound, 
and  therefore  melancholy  affected.  Other  retentions  and 
evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  necessary,  but  at  some 
times;  as  Fernelius  accounts  them.  Path.  lib.  1,  cap.  15, 
as  suppression  of  haemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues  in  women, 
bleeding  at  nose,  immoderate  or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus ;  or 
any  other  ordinary  issues. 

•Detention  of  haemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues,  Villano- 
vanus  Breviar.  lib.  1,  cap.  18,  Arculanus,  cap.  16,  in  9. 
Rhasis,  Yittorius  Faventinus,  pract.  mag.  Tract  "2,  cap.  15, 
Bruel,  &&,  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius,  1.  2,  sect  5,  c 
30,  goes  farther,  and  saith,  ^  '^  That  many  men  unseasonably 
cured  of  the  haemorrhoids  have  been  corrupted  with  melan- 
choly, seeking  to  avoid  Scylla,  they  fall  into  Charybdis. 
Galen,  L  de  hum.  commen.  3,  ad  text.  26,  illustrates  this  by  au 

1  Ex  yentre  suppresso.  inflammatilones,  dies  alyum  sicciim  habet,  et  nihil  reddlt. 

capitis  dolores,  caligines  crescunt.      ^Ex-  8  Sive   per    nares,  sive    haemorrlioideB. 

crementa  retenta  mentis  agitationem  par-  7  Multi  intempefltivi  ab  liaamorrhoidibaf 

ere  solent.        »  Cap.  de  Mel.        *  Tam  curati.  melaucholil  oorrupti  sunt.    In- 

deliruiP,  ut  vix  se  liominem  a^oeceret.  cidit  in  Scyllam,  &o 
ft  AItus  astriutua  causa.        *  Per  octo 
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example  of  Lucias  Martius,  whom  he  cured  of  madness, 
oontracted  bj  this  means;  And  ^Skenkius  hath  two  other 
instances  of  two  melancholy  and  mad  women,  so  caused  from 
the  suppression  of  their  months.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly  stopped,  and  have 
been  formerly  used,  as  *  Villanovanus  urgeth ;  And  *  Fuch- 
sius,  lib.  2,  sect.  5,  cap.  33,  stiffly  maintains  '*  That  without 
great  danger,  such  an  issue  may  not  be  stayed." 

Venus  omitted  produceth  like  effects.  Mathiolus,  ^st.  5, 
1,  penult.  *'*avoucheth  of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through 
bashfulness  abstained  from  venery,  and  thereupon  became 
very  heavy  and  dull ;  and  some  others  that  were  very  timo- 
rous, melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad.''  Oribasius, 
med.  coUecL  L  6,  c.  37,  speaks  of  some,  *  "  That  if  they  do  not 
use  carnal  copulation,  are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness 
and  headache ;  and  some  in  the  same  case  by  intermission  of 
it.**  Not  use  of  it  hurts  many,  Arculanus,  c.  6,  in  9.  Rhasis, 
et  MfigninvLSy  part.  3,  cap.  5,  think,  because  it  ° "  sends  up 
poisonous  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart."  And  so  doth 
Gralen  himself  hold,  "That  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long 
kept  (in  some  parties),  it  turns  to  poison."  Hieronymus  Mer- 
curialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy,  cites  it  for  an  especial 
cause  of  this  malady,  ^  Priapismus,  Satyriasis,  &c.,  Haliabbas, 
5  Uieor.  c.  36,  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases. 
Villanovanus  Breviar.  I.  1,  c.  18,  saith,  "He  knew  ® many 
monks  and  widows  grievously  troubled  with  melancholy,  and 
that  for  this  sole  cause."  •Lodovicus  Mercatus,  I  2,  de 
midierum  affect,  cap.  4,  and  Rodericus  k  Castro,  cfe  morbis 
mulier.  L  2,  c.  3,  treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have 
it  prt)duce  a  peculiar  kind  of  melancholy  in  stale  maids,  nuns, 

1  IJb.  1,  de  Mania.       >  Breviar.  I.  7,  trlstesetitafiftctosexintermiBsioiieVene- 

c.  18.       ^  No^  sine  magno  incommodo  lis.        *  Vapores  yenenatos  mittit  sperma 

^08,  cuJ  sanguis  a  naribus  promanat,  ad  cor  et  cerebrum.   Sperma  plus  din  re- 

noxii  sanguinis  yacuatio  impecUri  potest!  tentum,  transit  in  venenum.       7  Qravea 

^  Novi  quosdam  prse  pudore  k  coitu  ab-  producit  corporis  et  animi  segritudines. 

stinentes.    torpidos,    pigrosque    &ctos;  8  Exspermatesupramodumretentomon* 

nonnullos  etiam  melancholicos,  prater  achos  et  viduas  melancholicos  ssepe  fieri 

modum  moestos,  timidosque.        s  Non-  yidi.        *  MelauchoUa  orta  &  vaels  semi 

nulli  nisi  coeant,  assidu^  capitis  gravitate  nariis  in  utero. 
iDfestantur.    Dicit  se  noyisse  quosdam 
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and  widows,  Oh  suppression ein  mensium  et  venerem  omtsscmij 
timidcB,  moestce,  anxice,  verecuncUe,  suspiciosiB,  languenteSn  con" 
siiii  inopes,  cum  summa  vitce  et  rerum  meliorum  desperattone^ 
Sfc,  they  are  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for 
want  of  husbands.  JElianus  Montaltus,  cap,  37,  de  mdanchoL 
confirms  as  much  out  of  Galen  ;  so  doth  Wierus,  Ckristoferus 
a  Vega  de  art  med,  lib.  3,  c,  14,  relates  many  such  examples 
of  men  and  women,  that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Foelix 
Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Observations,  *  "  tells  a  story 
o£  an  ancient  gentleman  in  Alsatia,  that  married  a  young 
wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind  for  a  long 
time  together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities ;  but  she, 
because  of  this  inhibition  of  Venus,  fell  into  a  horrible  fury, 
and  desired  every  one  that  came  to  see  her,  by  words,  looks, 
and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,"  &c.  *  Bernard  us  Pa- 
temus,  a  physician,  saith,  "  He  knew  a  good  honest,  godly 
priest,  that  because  he  would  neither  willingly  marry,  nor 
make  use  of  the  stews,  fell  into  grievous  melancholy  fits." 
Hildesheim,  spied.  2,  hath  such  another  example  of  an  Ital- 
ian melancholy  priest,  in  a  consultation  had  Armo  1580. 
Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a  married  man,  that  from 
his  wife's  death  abstaining,  *  "  after  marriage,  became  exceed- 
ingly melancholy,"  Rodericus  k  Fonseca  in  a  young  man  so 
misaffected,  Tom.  2,  consult.  85.  To  these  you  may  add,  if 
you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in  like 
sort,  and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is  all  but  as  bad  in  the  other  extreme, 
Galen,  I.  6,  de  morbis  popular,  sect.  5,  text.  26,  reckons  up 
melancholy  amongst  those  diseases  which  are  *  "  exasperated 
by  venery ;"  so  doth  Avicenna,  2,  3,  c.  11.  Oribasius,  loe. 
citat.     Ficinus,  lib.  2,  de  sanitate  tuendd.     Marsilius  Cogna- 

1  Nobilis  senex  Alsatus  juvenem  nx-  sentirent,  molossos   Atifflieanos    magno 

orem  duxit,  at  We  colico  dolore,  et  mul-  expetiit  clamore.         *  Vid!  Baeerdotein 

t!R  morbis  correptus,  non  potuit  prsestare  optimmn  et  plum,  qui  quod  nollet  uti 

ofllcium    mariti,  vix    inito    matrimonio  Venere,  in  melancholica  symptomata  In- 

oegrotus.    Tla   in    horrendum  Airorem  cidit.        ^  Ob  abstinentiam  k  oonoabltn 

Incidit,  ob  Venerem  cohibitam,  ut  omni-  incidit  in  melancholiam.  *  QiUB  i 

am  earn  Invisentium  congressum,  voce,  coitu  exacerbantur. 
»»iltn,  gmtu  expeteret,  et  quum  non  con- 
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Ins,  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  Guianerius,  Tract.  3,  cap,  2.  Mag- 
ninus,  cap.  5,  parL  3,  *  gives  the  reason,  because  '  "  it  infrigi 
dates  and  dries  up  the  body,  consumes  the  spirits,  and  would 
therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry  to  take  heed  of 
and  to  avoid  it  as  a  mortal  enemy."  Jacchinus  in  9  Rhasis^ 
cap.  15,  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a  patient 
of  his,  that  married  a  young  wife  in  a  hot  summer,  •  "  and  so 
dried  himself  with  chamber-work,  that  he  became  in  short 
space  from  melancholy,  mad ; "  he  cured  him  by  moistening 
rismedies.  The  like  example  I  find  in  LaBlius  a  Fonte  Eu- 
gubinus,  constUt.  129,  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that  upon 
the  same  occasion  was  first  melancholy,  afterwards  mad. 
Read  in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these 
above  named,  be  it  bile,  *  ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Sax- 
onia,  lib.  1,  c.  16,  and  Gordonius,  verify  this  out  of  their  ex- 
perience. They  saw  one  wounded  in  the  head,  who  as  long 
as  the  sore  was  open,  Lucida  habmt  mentis  intervaUa^  was 
well;  but  when  it  was  stopped,  Rediit  melancholic^  his  mel- 
ancholy fit  seized  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot  houses, 
baths,  bloodletting,  purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately 
used.  *  Baths  dry  too  much,  if  used  in  excess,  be  they  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  and  offend  extreme  hot  or  cold ;  •one  dries, 
the  other  refrigerates  overmuch.  Montanus,  consil.  137, 
saith,  they  overheat  the  liver.  Job.  Struthius,  Stigmat.  artis. 
I  4,  c.  9,  contends,  ^  "  that  if  one  stays  longer  than  ordinary 
at  the  bath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at  unseasonable  times,  he  putre- 
fies the  humours  in  his  body."  .To  this  purpose  writes 
Magninus,  L  3,  c.  5.  Guianerius,  TVact.  15,  c.  21,  utterly 
disallows  all  hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust    ® "  I  saw  (saith  he) 


1  Saperflanm  coitoxn  cansam  ponunt. 
*Ex8iccat  corpus,  spiritos  consumit,  &o., 
laTeant  ab  hoc  sicci,  velut  inimico  mor- 
tali.  3  Ita  exsiecatus  at  i  melancholico 
Btatim  fuerit  iaaanus,  ab  humectantibus 
enntiu.  *  Ex  cauterio  et  ulcere  ex- 
siecato.  6  Gord.  c.  10,  lib.  1.  Diitcom- 
oi'nilB  cold  bathB  as  noxious.       *  Siccum 


reddunt  corpus.  ^Si  qnls  longlui 

moretur  in  iis,  aut  nimis  frequenter,  aut 
importune  utatur,  humores  putrefiieit. 
8  Ego  anno  superiore,  quondam  gutto- 
sum  Tidi  adustum,  qui  ut  liberaretur  de 
gutta,  ad  balnea  accessit  et  de  gutta  lib> 
eratus,  maniacus  fltctus  est. 
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a  man  that  laboured  of  the  gout,  who  to  be  freed  of  his  mal- 
ady came  to  the  bath,  and  was  instantly  cured  of  his  disease, 
but  got  another  worse,  and  that  was  madness."  But  this 
judgment  varies  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold ;  baths 
may  be  good  for  one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another ;  that 
which  will  cure  it  in  this  party,  may  cause  it  in  a  second. 

Phlebotomy^  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do 
much  harm  to  the  body,  when  there  is  a  manifest  redundance 
of  bad  humours,  and  melancholy  blood  ;  and  when  these  hu- 
mours heat  and  boil,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time,  the  parties 
affected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad  ;  but  if 
it  be  unadvisedly,  importunely,  immoderately  used,  it  doth  as 
much  harm  by  refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and 
consuming  them  ;  as  Joh.  *  Curio  in  his  10th  Chapter  weU 
reprehends,  such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth  more  hurt  than 
good ;  *  "  The  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before, 
and  is  so  far  from  avoiding  melancholy,  that  it  increaseth  it, 
and  weakeneth  the  sight'*  "  Prosper  Calenus  observes  as 
much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except  they  keep  a  very  good  diet 
after  it ;  yea,  and  as  ^  Leonartus  Jacchinus  speaks  out  of  his 
own  experience,  •  "  The  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men 
after  their  letting  of  blood  than  it  was  at  first"  For  this 
cause  belike  Salust  Salvinianus,  I,  2,  c.  1,  will  admit  or  hear 
of  no  bloodletting  at  all  in  this  disease,  except  it  be  man- 
ifest it  proceed  from  blood ;  he  was  (it  appears)  by  his  own 
words  in  that  place,  master  of  an  hospital  of  mad  men, 
•  "  and  found  by  long  experience,  that  this  kind  of  evacua- 
tion, either  in  head,  arm,  or  any  other  part,  did  more  harm 
than  good."     To  this  opinion  of  his,  *  Felix  Plater  is  quite 

1  On  Sehola  Salemitana.      >  Cale&ctio  spiritus  debilitatar  inde,  et  ^^  longft  ex 

et  ebnllitio  per  venas  incisionenij  ma{^  perientiSl  observavi  in  proprio  Xenodo- 

Btepe  incitatur  et  augetur,  majors  inipetu  chio^  qa6d  desipientes  ex  phlebotomiflL 

humorea  per  corpus  dincurrunt.       ^  Lib.  magu  Iseduntur,  et  magia  desipiunt,  et 

de    flatulenta    Melancholia.      Freqnens  melancholici   stepe  fiunt    inde    pejores. 

sanguinis  missio  corpus  extenuat.      ^  In  *  De  mentis  alienat.  cap.  8,  etsi  mnltoe 

9  Rhasis.  atram  bilem  parit,  et  visum  de-  hoc  improb2ksse    sciam.  innumeros  h2lo 

bilitat.        &  Multo  nigrior  spectatur  san-  ratione  sanatos  long&  obserratione  cog- 

^uis  post  dies  quosdam,  quim  fttit  ab  ini-  novi,  qui  vicies,  sexagies  Tenas  tunden- 

Cio.        0  Non  laudo  eos  qui  in  desipientia  do,  &c. 
doceut  secandam  esse  venam  frontis,  quia 
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opposite,  ^^  though  some  wink  at,  disallow,  and  quite  contra- 
dict all  phlebotomy  in  melancholy,  yet  by  long  experience 
I  have  found  innumerable  so  saved,  after  they  had  been 
twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to  live  happily  after  it 
It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galen's  time,  to  take  at 
once  from  such  men  six  pounds  of  blood,  which  now  we  dare 
scarce  take  in  ounces  ;  sed  viderint  medici  ;  "  great  books  are 
written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad 
humours  omitted,  may  be  for  the  worst ;  so  likewise  as  in  the 
precedent,  if  overmuch,  too  frequent  or  violent,  it  *  weakeneth 
their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius,  L  2,  sect  2,  c.  17,  or  if  they  be 
strong  or  able  to  endure  physic,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill 
habit,  they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apothecaries' 
shops,  this  and  such  like  infiimities  must  needs  follow. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Bad  Air,  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Air  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this,  or  any 
other  disease,  being  that  it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by 
respiration,  and  our  more  inner  parts.  *  "  If  it  be  impure  and 
foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  diseases -by  infection 
of  the  heart,"  as  Paulus  hath  it,  lib,  1,  c  49.  Avicenna  Uh, 
1.  Gal.  de  san.  tuendd.  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  &&,  *  Fer- 
nelius  saith,  '^  A  thick  air  thickeneth  the  blood  and  humours.'* 
^  Lemuius  reckons  up  two  main  things  most  profitable,  and 
most  pernicious  to  our  bodies ;  air  and  diet ;  and  this  peculiar 
♦  disease,  nothing  sooner  causeth  (•  Jobertus  holds)  "  than  the 
air  wherein  we  breathe  and  live."  *  Such  as  is  the  air,  such 
be  our  spirits ;  and  as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It 
offends  commonly  if  it  be  too  •  hot  and  dry,  thick,  fuliginous, 
cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air.  Bodine  in  his  fifth 
Book,  De  repub.  cap.  1,  5,  of  his  Method  of  History,  proves 
that  hot  countries  are  most   troubled  with  melancholy,  and 

1  Vires  debilitat.  «  Impurus  aSr  hitur  hnmor  melancholicus.        •  Qualii 

ipiritus  dejiclt,  infecto  corde  gignit  mor-  agr,  talis  spiritus :  et  cujusmodi  spiritus, 

D08.        3  Sanguinem  densat,  et  humores,  hnmores.        *  ^lianas  Montaltus,  cap 

P.  1,  c.  13.        *  Lib.  3,  cap.  8.        »  Lib.  11.  calldus  et  siccus,  frigidus  et  siccus 

i«  quartana.    Ex  aSre  ambiente  contra-  paludiaosus,  crassus. 
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that  there  are  therefore  in  Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor 
great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch  that  they  are  com- 
pelled in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for 
them.  Leo  ^  Afer,  Kb.  3,  de  Fessa  urbe,  Ortelius  and  Zuin^ 
ger,  confirm  as  much  ;  thej  are  ordinarily  so  choleric  in  their 
speeches,  that  scarce  two  words  pass  without  railing  or  chid- 
ing in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrelling  in  the  streets. 
■  Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take  notice  of  it :  "  Note 
this  (saith  he)  that  in  hot  countries  it  is  far  more  familiar 
tlian  in  cold."  Although  this  we  have  now  said  be  not  con- 
tinually so,  for  as  *  Acosta  truly  saith,  under  the  Equator 
itself,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholesome  air,  a  para- 
dise of  pleasure ;  the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showers. 
But  it  holds  in  such  as  are  intemperately  hot,  as  ^Johannes 
k  Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta,  Apulia,  and  the 
•  Holy  Land,  where  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  nothing 
but  dust,  their  rivers  dried  up,  the  air  scorching  hot,  and 
earth  inflamed ;  insomuch  that  many  pilgrims  going  barefoot 
for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  hot 
sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with  sand, 
projundis  aremsy  as  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia  Deserta, 
Bactnana,  now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wind  blows 
t  Involuti  arenis  transeuntes  necantur,  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
a  professor  in  Venice,  gives  this  cause  why  so  many  Venetian 
women  are  melancholy,  Qudd  diu  sub  sole  deganty  they  tarry 
too  long  in  the  sun.  Montanus,  consiL  21,  amongst  other 
causes  assigns  this ;  Why  that  Jew  his  patient  was  mad, 
Qudd  tarn  mtdtum  exposuit  se  cahri  et  frigori :  he  exposed 
himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold,  and  for  that  reascm  in 
Venice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick  paved  streets  in 
summer  about  noon,  they  are  most  part  then  asleep ;  as  they 
are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogol's  countries,  and  all  over  the 

1  Multa  hie  in  Xenodochiis  fonaticomm  nt   ante  flnem    Bfaii  pene  exnsta   dt. 

millia  quse  strictisedmi  catenata  servan-  t  ^*  They  perish  in  elonds  of  sand."  Ma- 

tur.        >  Lib.  med.  part.  2,  cap.  19.    In-  ginns  Pers.        s  Pantheo  sen  Pract.  med. 

tellige,  quod  ia  calidis  ref^onibufl,  fre-  1. 1.  cap.  16.    Venetae  mulieres.  quae  dia 

quenter  accidit  mania,  in  frig^dis  autem  sub  sole  virunt,  aliquando  melaiKiholical 

tard^.      '  Lib.  2.      <  Ilodopericon,  cap.  7.  eTadnnt. 
*  Apulia  lefftivo  culore  maxlmi  feryet,  ita 
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£ast  Indies.  At  Aden  in  Arabia,  as  ^  Lodovicus  Vei*toman* 
nus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the 
night,  to  avoid  extremity  of  heat ;  and  in  Ormus,  like  cattle 
hi  a  pasture,  people  of  all  sorts  lie  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all 
day  long.  At  Braga  in  Portugal ;  Burgos  in  Castile ;  Mes- 
sina in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most 
part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sunbeams.  The  Turks  wear  great 
turbans  ad  fugandos  solis  radios,  to  refract  the  sunbeams; 
and  much  inconvenience  that  hot  air  oi  Bantam  in  Java 
yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  there  for  traffic ;  where  it  id 
so  hot,  *  "  that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lie  commonly 
bleaching  in  the  sun  to  dry  up  their  sores."  Such  a  com- 
plaint I  read  of  those  isles  of  Cape  Verde,  fourteen  degrees 
from  the  Equator,  they  do  male  audire ;  *  One  calls  them 
the  unhealthiest  clime  of  the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  fren- 
zies, calentures,  which  commonly  seize  on  seafaring  men  that 
touch  at  them,  and  all  by  reason  of  a  hot  disteitiperature  of 
the  air.  The  hardiest  men  are  offended  with  this  heat,  and 
stiffest  clowns  cannot  resist  it^  as  Constantine  affirms,  AgrictdL 
L  2.  c,  45.  They  that  are  naturally  bom  in  such  air,  may 
not  •  endure  it,  as  Niger  records  of  some  part  qf  Mesopo* 
tamia,  now  called  Diarbecha:  Quibusdam  in  locis  saevienti 
cestui  adeo  subjecta  est,  tU  pleraque  animalia  fervore  solis  et 
corU  exHngiMxntur,  'tis  so  hot  there  in  some  places,  that  men 
of  the  country  and  cattle  are  killed  with  it ;  and  f  Adrico- 
mius  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and 
hot  spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to  their 
brains,  that  the  very  inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  avoid 
it,  much  less  weaklings  and  strangers.  |  Amatus  Lusitaiius, 
cent,  1,  curat.  45,  reports  of  a  young  maid,  that  was  one  Vin- 
cent a  currier's  daughter,  some  thirteen  years  of  age,  that 
would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in  July)  and  so 
let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  *  "  to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that  means 

1  Nayig.  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  commercia  nocte  kins  in  his  ObserrafcionS}  sect.  18.     ^  Hip- 

horft  secundSL,  ob  nimios  qui  sseviunt  in-  pocrates,  8.    Aphorismorum   idem    ait. 

tordia  aeetns,  ezercent.        >  Morbo  Oalli-  t  Idem  Maginus  in  Persia.        X  Bescript. 

eo  laboianteSf  ezponnnt  ad   solem  nt  Ter.  sanctse.      ^  Quum  ad  solis  radios  in 

morboA  ezsiooent.       *  Sir  Bioiuurd  Haw-  leone  longam  moram  traheret,  ut  eapilloa 
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tarrjring  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and 
made  herself  mad." 

Cold  air  in  the  other  extreme  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot,  and 
flo  doth  Montaltus  esteem  of  it,  c.  11,  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In 
those  northern  countries,  the  people  are  therefore  generally 
dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches,  which  (as  I  have  before  quoted) 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Glaus,  Baptista  Porta  ascribe  to  melan- 
choly. But  these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural 
melancholy  (not  this  artificial)  which  is  cold  and  dry;  for 
which  cause  ^  Mercurius  Britannicus  belike  puts  melancholy 
men  to  inhabit  just  under  the  Pole.  The  worst  of  the  three 
is  a  ^  thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  come  from 
fens,  moorish  grounds,  lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where 
any  carcasses  or  carrion  lies,  or  from  whence  any  stinking 
fulsome  smell  comes;  Galen,  Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new 
and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholesome,  and 
engenders  melancholy,  plagues,  and  what  not?  "Alexan- 
dretta  an  haven-town  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Saint  John 
de  Ulloa,  an  haven  in  Nova-Hispania,  are  much  condemned 
for  a  bad  air,  so  are  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Dit- 
marsh,  Pomptinse  Paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa, 
Ferrara,  &c.,  Romney  Marsh  with  us;  the  Hundreds  in 
Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire.  Cardan,  de  rerum  varietate^ 
L  17,  c.  96,  finds  fault  with  the  sight  of  those  rich,  and  most 
populous  cities  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  &c,  the  air  is  bad  ;  and  so  at 
Stockholm  in  Sweden ;  Regium  in  Italy,  Salisbury  with  us, 
Hull  and  Lynn;  they  may  be  commodious  for  navigation, 
this  new  kind  of  fortification,  and  many  other  good  necessary 
uses;  but  are  they  so  wholesome?  Old  Rome  hath  de- 
scended from  the  hills  to  the  valley,  'tis  the  site  of  most  of 
our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build  in  plains,  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertus  pleads  hard  for  the 
air  and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  Moorish  lands  ap- 

flayos  redderet,  in  maniam  incidit.  aiBr,  tristem  efllcit  anlmam.  *  Con» 
1  MunduB  alter  et  idem,  seu  Terra  Aua-  monly  called  Scandamon  in  Asia  Minor 
trails  incognita.        *  Cn&ssos  et  turbidus 
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pear  at  every  low  water;  the  sea,  fire,  and  smoke  (as  he 
thinks)  qualify  the  air;  and  ^some  suppose  that  a  thick 
foggy  air  helps  the  piemory,  as  m  them  of  Pisa  in  Italy; 
and  our  Cambden,  out  of  Plato,  commends  the  site  of  Cam 
bridge,  because  it  is  so  near  the  fens.  But  let  the  site  of 
such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have 
a  delicious  seat,  a  pleasant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can  afford, 
and  yet  through  their  own  nastiness,  and  sluftishness,  im- 
mund  and  sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer  their  air  to  putrefy, 
and  themselves  to  be  choked  up  ?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do 
male  audire  in  this  kind ;  Constantinople  itself,  where  com- 
monly carrion  lies  in  the  street.  Some  find  the  same  fault 
in  Spain,  even  in  Madrid,  the  king's  seat,  a  most  excellent 
air,  a  pleasant  site  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the 
*  streets  uncleanly  kept 

A  troublesome,  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure,  rough 
and  foul  weather,  impetuous  winds,  cloudy  dark  days,  as  it  is 
commonly  with  us,  Gcdum  vtsu  fcedum^  *  Polydore  calls  it  a 
filthy  sky,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nvhes ;  as  Tully's 
brother  Quintus  wrote  to  him  in  Home,  being  then  Qusestor 
in  Britain.  '*  In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air  (saith  Lenmius)  men 
are  tetric,  sad,  and  peevish ;  And  if  the  western  winds  blow, 
and  that  there  be  a  calm,  or  a  fair  sunshine  day,  there  is 
a  kind  of  alacrity  in  men's  minds ;  it  cheers  up  men  and 
beasts ;  but  if  it  be  a  turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  weath- 
er, men  are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish, 
dull,  and  melancholy."     This  was  •  Virgil's  experiment  of 

old. 

**  Vemm  nbi  tempestas,  et  coeli  roobilis  humor 
Mutavere  vices,  et  Jupiter  humidus  Austro, 
Vertuntur  species  animomm,  et  pectore  motos 
Concipiunt  alios  " 

"  But  when  the  face  of  heaven  ch^ged  is 
To  tempests,  rain,  from  season  fair: 

1  Atlu  ge(^^ph!cus.    Memoria  valent  bphyro,  maxima  in  menbbos  homlnnm 

Plnni,  quod    crassiore  fruantur    aSre.  alacritas  existit,  mentisque  erectio  nbi 

^Lib.  1.  hist.  lib.  2,  cap.  41.    AurSl  dens&  telum  solis  splendore  nitesoit,  liaxima 

ac  oaligmosSL  tetrici  homines  existunt,  et  dejectio  moerorque  siquando  anra  caligi* 

%abtriBte8,  et  cap.  8,  stante  subaolano  et  nosa  est.        *  Cfeor. 
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Our  minds  are  altered,  and  in  oar  breasts 
Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear.** 

And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunc- 
tions of  planets,  moved  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in 
such  tempestuous  seasons  ?  ^  Gdidum  contristat  Aquarius 
annum  ;  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds  it ;  winter 
is  like  unto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid,  the  air  works  on  all  men, 
more  or  less,  but  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  in- 
clined to  it,  as  Lemnius  holds,  *  "  They  are  most  moved  with 
it,  and  those  which  are  already  mad,  rave  downright,  either 
in,  or  against  a  tempest  Besides,  the  devil  many  times 
takes  his  opportunity  of  such  storms,  and  when  the  humours 
by  the  air  be  stirred,  he  goes  in  with  them,  exagitates  our 
spirits,  and  vexeth  our  souls ;  as  the  sea  waves,  so  are  the 
spirits  and  humours  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tempestuous 
winds  and  storms."  To  such  as  are  melancholy,  therefore, 
Montanus,  constL  24,  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to 
be  avoided,  and  consiL  27,  all  night  air,  and  would  not  have 
them  to  walk  abroad,  but  in  a. pleasant  day.  Lemnius,  L  3, 
e,  3,  discommends  the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends 
the  north.  Montanus,  constL  31,  • "  wills  not  any  windows 
to  be  opened  in  the  night"  ConsiL  229,  et  consiL  230,  he 
discommends  especially  the  south  wind,  and  nocturnal  air; 
So  doth  ^  Plutarch.  The  night  and  darkness  makes  men  sad, 
the  like  do  all  subterranean  vaults,  dark  houses  in  caves  and 
rocks,  desert  places  cause  melancholy  in  an  instant,  especially 
such  as  have  not  been  used  to  it,  or  otherwise  accustomed. 
Read  more  of  air  in  Hippocrates,  ^tius,  L3,d  c  171^  ad  175. 
Oribasius,  a  c  1,  (zd  21.  Avicen,  L  1,  can.  Fen.  2,  doc,  2, 
Fm,  1,  c,  123,  to  the  12,  &c. 

1  Hot.       s  Mens  quibns  yacillat  ab  insinuaiit,  eamqne  rexant,  exagitant,  et 

aSre  cito  offenduntur,  et  multi  insani  ut    fluctus    marini,  humannm    corpus 

apud  Belgas  ante  tempestatSs  saeriunt,  ventis  af^tatur.        *  Aer  noctu  denaatur. 

aliter  quieti.    Spiritus  quoque  aSris  et  et  cogit  moestitiain.       ^  Lib.  de  laide  et 

maU  genii   aliquando  se  tempestatibns  Osjride. 
Incerant,  et  menti  humaiue  se  latenter 
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ScBSECT.  VL — Immoderate  Mcercise  a   Cause,  and  how. 

Solitariness,  Idleness* 

NoTHiiTG  so  good  but  it  maj  be  abused ;  nothing  better 
than  exercise  (if  c^portunelj  used)  for  the  preservation  of 
the  body ;  nothing  so  bad  if  it  be  unseasonable,  violent,  or 
overmuch.  Femelius  out  of  Galen,  Path,  lib.  1,  c,  16,  saith, 
^^That  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits 
and  substance,  refrigerates  the  body ;  and  such  humours 
which  Nature  would  have  otherwise  concocted  and  expelled^ 
it  stirs  up  and  makes  them  rage ;  which  being  so  enraged, 
diversely  affect  and  trouble  the  body  and  mind."  So  doth  it, 
if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or  when  the 
body  is  full  of  crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs 
against,  lib.  2,  instit.  sect.  2,  c.  4,  giving  that  for  a  cause  why 
school-boys  in  Germany  are  so  often  scabbed,  because  they 
use  exercise  presently  after  meats.  '  Bayerus  puts  in  a 
caveat  against  such  exercise,  becaiuse  '^  it  '  corrupts  the  meat 
in  the  stomach,  and  carries  the  same  juice  raw,  and  as  yet 
undigested,  into  the  veins  (saith  Lemnius),  which  there 
putrefies  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits."  Crato,  consiL 
21,  L  2,  ^protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as 
being  the  greatest  enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and 
cause  of  corruption  of  humours,  which  produce  this,  and 
many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good  reason  then  doth 
Salust  Salvianus,  1.  2,  c.  1,  and  Leonartus  Jacdiinus,  in  9, 
Rhasis.  Mercurialis,  Arcubanus,  and  many  other,  set  down 
'immoderate  exercise  as  a  most  forcible  cause  of  melancholy; 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry)  or 
nant  of  exercise,  the  bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of 
naughtiness,  step-mother  of  discipline,  the  chief  author  of  all 


1  Malta  defiitigatio,  spfritns,  Tiritiinque 
rabBtantiam  exhanrit,  et  corpus  refrige- 
rate Homoree  corruptos  qui  aliter  Jt  natu- 
ra  concoqui,  et  domari  possint.  et  demum 
blandd  excludi,  irritat,  et  quasi  in  furo- 
rdm  agit.  qui  postea  mota  camerina,  tetro 
laporo  corpus  yari6  laoessunt,  animum- 

VOL.  t.  21 


que.  s  In  Venl  meeum  :  libro  sic  in- 
scripto.  >  tnstit.  ad  yit.  Christ,  cap.  44, 
cibos  crudos  in  yenas  rapit,  qui  putres* 
centes  illio  spiritus  animales  inficinnt. 
4  Crudi  hsec  humoris  copia  per  venas  ag* 
greditur,  unde  morbi  multiplices.  ^  Im* 
modicum  exercitium. 
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mischief^  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of 
this  and  many  other  maladies,  the  devil's  cushion,  as  ^  Gual- 
ter  calls  it,  his  pillow  and  chief  reposaL  ^  For  the  mind  can 
never  rest,  but  still  meditates  on  one  thing  or  other,  except  it 
be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his  own  accord  it 
rusheth  into  melancholy.  *  As  too  much  and  violent  exercise 
offends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other 
(saith  Crato),  it  fills  the  body  full  of  phlegm,  gross  humours, 
and  all  manner  of  obstructions,  rheums,  catarrhs,"  && 
Rhasis,  cont,  lib,  1,  tr€Kt.  9,  accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest 
cause  of  melancholy.  '''I  have  often  seen  (saith  he)  that 
idleness  begets  this  humour  more  than  anything  eke."  Hon* 
taltus,  c.  1,  seconds  him  out  of  his  experience,  *"•  They  that 
are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  such  as  are 
conversant  or  employed  about  any  office  or  business."  *  Plu- 
larch  reckons  up  idleness  for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of 
the  soul :  '^  There  are  they  (saith  he)  troubled  in  mind,  that 
nave  no  other  cause  but  this."  Homer,  Iliad.  1,  brings  in 
Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idleness,  because  he 
might  not  fight.  Mercnrialis,  cansiL  86,  for  a  melancholy 
young  man  urgeth  *  it  is  a  chief  cause ;  why  was  he  melan- 
choly? because  idle.  Nothing  begets  it  sooner,  increaseth 
and  continueth  it  oflener  than  idleness.^  A  disease  familiar 
to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  companion  to  such  as 
live  at  ease,  Pingui  otio  desidiose  agentes^  a  life  out  of  action, 
and  have  no  calling  or  ordinary  employment  to  busy  them- 
selves about,  that  have  small  occasions;  and  though  they 
have,  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  com* 
pase   themselves    to   do   aught ;    they   cannot   abide   work, 

1  Horn.  81,  in  1  Cor.  vi.    Nam  qui  ponitur  otinm  ab  alils  causa,  et  hoo  k 

mens  hominis  quiescere  non  possit,  sed  nobis  obserratum  eos  hnks  male  maj^ 

eontinu6  circa  rarias  cogitationes  discur-  obnoxios  qui  plane  otiosi  sunt,  quam  eoe 

rat,  nisi  honesto  aliquo  n^otio  occupe-  qui  aliqao  munere  versantur  exequendo. 

tur.  ad  melancholiam  sponte  delabitur.  &  De  Tranquil,  animae.    Sunt  quos  ipsum 

2  Crato  consil.  21.    Ut  immodica  corporis  otium    in    animi  coqjicit    se^nritudinem. 

exercitatio    nocet   corporibus,    ita   vita  6  Nihil  est  quod  sequ^  melancholiam  al:it 

deses  et  otioHa :  otium  animal  pituitoeum  ac  augeat,  ac  otium  et  abstinentia  k  cor- 

reddit,  viscerum  obstructiones  et  crebras  poris  et  animi  exercitationibus.          '  Nl- 

fluxionAs,  et   morbos  concitat.         3  Bt  hil    magis   excsecat   intellectum,   quam 

vldl  quod  una  de  rebus  quse  magis  gene-  otium.    Gordonius de  obeerrai.  Tit.  bum. 

eat  melanohoUam,  est  otioidtaa.          4  Re-  lib.  1. 
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though  it  be  necessary ;  easy  as  to  dress  themselves,  write  e 
letter  or  the  like  ;  yet  as  he  that  is  benumbed  with  cold  sits 
still  shaking,  that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise 
or  stirring  do  they  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and 
ready  means  to  do  themselves  good ;  and  so  are  still  tor- 
mented with  melancholy.  Especially  if  they  have  lieen 
formerly  brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company, 
and  upon  a  sudden  come  to  lead  a  sedentary  life ;  it  crucifies 
their  souls,  and  seizeth  on  them  in  an  instant;  for  whilst 
they  are  any  ways  employed,  in  action,  discourse,  about 
any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in  company  to  their 
liking ;  they  are  very  well ;  but  if  alone  or  idle,  tormented 
instantly  again ;  one  day's  solitariness,  one  hour's  sometimes, 
doth  them  more  harm,  than  a  week's  physic,  labour,  and 
company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seizeth  on  them  forth- 
with being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that  as  wise  Seneca 
well  saith,  Malo  mihi  male  quam  moUiter  esse^  I  had  rather 
he  sick  than  idle.  This  idleness  is  either  of  body  or  mind. 
That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  benumbing  laziness, 
intermitting  exercis«,  which  if  we  may  believe  ^Femelius, 
**  causeth  crudities,  obstructions,  excremental  humours,  quench* 
eth  the  natural  heat,  dulls  the  spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt 
to  do  anything  whatsoever." 

2 «( Neglectis  nrenda  filix  innascitiir  agris.** 

**for,  a  neglected  field 
Shall  for  the  fire  its  thorns  and  thistles  yield." 

As  fern  grows  in  untilled  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds, 
60  do  gross  humours  in  an  idle  body,  Ignavum  corrumpuni 
otia  corpus.  A  horse  in  a  stable  that  never  travels,  a  hawk 
in  a  mew  that  seldom  files,  are  both  subject  to  diseases; 
which  left  unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  in- 
cumbrances. An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy,  and  how  shall  an 
idle  person  think  to  escape  ?     Idleness  of  the  mind  is  much 

1  Path.  lib.  1,  eap.  17,  exeroitationis  segniorra  reddit,  omditates,  obsferue- 
intenniasio,  inertem  oolorenif  languidos  tiones,  et  excrementomm  proventui  Ik- 
■pirituB,  et  ignayofl.  et  ad  omnefl  actiones    eit.       *  Hor.  Ser.  1,  Sat.  8. 
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worse  than  this  of  the  body ;  wit  without  employment  is  a 
disease,  ^.Mrugo  animi^  rtMgo  ingenii :  the  rust  of  the  soul, 
'  a  plague,  a  hell  itself,  Maximum  animi  nocumentum,  Gralen 
calls  it  '  "  As  in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers 
increase  {ei  viiium  capimU  ni  mOveantwr  aqius^  the  water 
itself  putrefies,  and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not  continually 
stirred  by  the  wind),  so  do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an 
idle  person,"  the  soul  is  contaminated.  In  a  commonwealth, 
where  is  no  public  enemy,  there  is  likely  civil  wars,  and  they 
rage  upon  themselves  ;  this  body  of  ours,  when  it  is  idle,  and 
knows  not  how  to  bestow  itself,  macerates  and  vexeth  itself 
with  cares,  griefs,  false  fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions ;  it 
tortures  and  preys  upon  his  own  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest. 
Thus  much  I  dare  boldly  say,  ^^  He  or  she  that  is  idle,  be 
they  of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied, 
fortunate,  happy,  let  them  have  all  things  in  abundance  and 
felicity  that  heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  contentment,  so 
long  as  he  or  she  or  they  are  idle,  they  shall  never  be 
pleased,  never  well  in  body  and  mind,  but  weary  still,  sickly 
still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still,  weeping,  sighing,  grieving^ 
suspecting,  offended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wish- 
mg  themselves  gone  or  dead,  or  else  carried  away  with  some 
foolish  fantasy  or  other.  And  this  is  the  true  cause  that  so 
many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  labour  of  this  dis- 
ease in  country  and  city;  for  idleness  is  an  appendix  to 
nobility;  they  count  it  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all 
their  days  in  sports,  recreations,  and  pastimes,  and  will  there- 
fore take  no  pains ;  be  of  no  vocation ;  they  feed  liberally, 
&re  well,  want  exercise,  action,  employment  (for  to  work,  I 
say,  they  may  not  abide),  and  company  to  their  desires,  and 
thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  gross  humours,  wind,  crudi- 
ties ;  their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy,  &c,  care,  jealousy, 
fear  of  some  diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits  seize  too  ^  famil- 
iarly on  them.     For  what  will  not  fear  and  fantasy  work  in 

1  Bmwoa.  *  MoBrorem  udmif  et  iii»>  raaim  cogltationM.  Sen.  *  Now  thJi 
Qtam,  Plutueh  oalls  it.  *  Biont  In  leg,  now  that  urn,  now  ttieir  head,  hMrt, 
•taffno  gBnerentor  Termee,  slo  et  otioeo    &e. 
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an  idle  body?  what  distempers  will  they  not  cause?  whet 
the  children  of  *  Israel  murmured  against  Pharaoh  in  Egypt, 
he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their  task,  and  let  them 
get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full  number  of 
bricks ;  for  the  sole  cause  wiiy  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at 
ease  is,  "  they  are  idle."     When  you  shall  hear  and  see  so 
many  discontented  persons  in  all  places  where  you   come, 
80  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fear, 
8uspicions,t  the  best  means  to  redress  it  is  to  set  them  awork, 
80  to  busy  their  minds ;  for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.     Well 
they  may  build  castles  in  the  air  for  a  time,  and  soothe  up 
themselves  with  fantastical  and  pleasant  humours,  but  in  the 
end  they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  gall,  they  shall  be  still  I  say 
discontent,  suspicious,  ^  fearful,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vex- 
ing of  themselves ;  so  long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to 
please  them.  Otto  qui  nescit  uti,  plus  habet  negotii  quam  qui 
negaiium  in  negatio,  as  that  ^  Agellius  could  observe :    He 
that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business, 
care,  grief,  anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busy  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  business,  Otiosus  animus  neseit  quid  volet : 
An  idle  pers(«  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not  when  he  is  well, 
what  he  would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go,   Qumn  iUtuf 
ventum  est  tUinc  luhet,  he  is  tired  out  with  everything,  dis- 
pleased with  all,  weary  of  his  life ;  Nee  bene  domi,  nee  militia 
neither  at  home,  nor  abroad,  errata  et  prater  vitam  vimtur, 
he  wanders  and  lives  besides  himself.     In  a  word,  What  the 
mischievous  effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  find 
anywhere  more  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of 
Philolaches  in  the  J  Comical  Poet,  which  for  their  elegancy 
}  Will  in  part  insert. 

^  NoTaram  aedmin  esse  arbitror  similem  ego  hominem, 
Quando  hie  natus  est:  Ei  rei  argumenta  dicam. 
iEdes  quando  sunt  ad  amassim  expolitae, 
Quisque  landat  fabrum,  atqne  exemplum,  expetit,  &c. 

•  Bxod.  T.         t  (For  they  eannot  well  Pigrum  dcjjicit  timor.    Heantontimora- 

Ml  what  alleth  th«m«  or  what  they  would  menon.       3  Lib.  19,  e.  10.       X  Plautui, 

have  themselTes)  my  heart,  my  head,  my  Prol.  Mostel. 
hnshand,  my  son,  8cc.          i  Ptot.  zriU. 
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At  nbi  ill6  migrat  nequam  homo  indiligensque,  &o. 
Tempestas  venit,  confringit  tegulas,  imbricesque, 
Putrifacit  aer  operam  fabri,  &c. 
Dicam  ut  homines  similes  esse  sediom  arbitreminif 
Fabri  parentes  fundamentum  substruunt  liberonun, 
Expoliunt,  doceut  literas,  nee  parcunt  sumptoi. 
Ego  autem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  fragi  fui, 
Postquam  autem  migravi  in  ingenium  meam, 
Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  illico,  oppidb, 
Venit  ignavia,  ea  mihi  tempestas  fuit, 
Adventuque  suo  grandinem  et  imbrem  attulit, 
Ilia  mihi  virtutem  deturbavit,  &c/' 

^A  young  man  is  like  a  fair  new  house,  the  carpenter  leavea 
it  well  builty  in  good  repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant 
lets  it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of  reparation,  fall  to  decay,  &c. 
Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to  bring  us  up  in 
our  youth,  in  all  manner  of  virtuous  education ;  but  when 
we  are  lefl  to  ourselves,  idleness  as  a  tempest  drives  all 
virtuous  motions  out  of  our  minds,  et  nihiU  sumus^  on  a 
sudden,  by  sloth  and  such  bad  ways,  w.e  come  to  nought" 
Cousin-german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  it,  is  ^  nimia  solitudo,  too  much  soli- 
tariness, by  the  testimony  of  all  physicians,  cause  and  symp- 
tom both  ;  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause  it  is  either  coact, 
enforced,  or  else  voluntarily.  Enforced  solitariness  is  com- 
monly seen  in  students,  monks,  friars,  anchorites,  that  by 
their  order  and  course  of  life  must  abandon  all  company, 
society  of  other  men,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private 
cell ;  Otio  supersHHoso  seclusi,  as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well 
teim  it,  such  as  are  the  Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no 
flesh  (by  their  order),  keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go 
abroad.  Such  as  live  in  prison,  or  some  desert  place,  and 
cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our  country  gentlemen  do 
in  solitary  houses,  they  must  either  be  alone  without  com- 
panions, or  live  beyond  their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers 
as  so  many  hosts,  or  else  converse  with  their  servants  and 
hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to  them,  and  of  a  oon- 

i  Piflo,  Montaltus,  MereurialiHf  &e. 
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trary  disposition ;  or  else  as  some  do,  to  avoid  solitariness, 
spend  their  time  with  lewd  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  ale- 
houses, and  thence  addict  themselves  to  some  unlawful  dis 
ports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon  this 
rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a  strong 
apprehension  of  some  infiimitj,  disgrace,  or  through  hashful- 
ness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  they  cannot  applj  themselves  to 
otliers*  company.  Milium  solum  infelici  gratius  soUtvdine^ 
uli  nvUus  sit  qui  miseriam  exprobret ;  this  enforced  solitari- 
ness takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect  soonest  in  such  as 
have  spent  their  time  jovially,  peradventure  in  all  honest 
recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great  family  or  popu- 
lous city,  and  are  upon  a  sudden  confined  to  a  desert  coun- 
try cottage  &r  off,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred  from 
their  ordinary  associates ;  solitariness  is  very  irksome  to 
such,  most  tedious,  and  a  sudden  cause  of  great  incon- 
venience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melan- 
choly, and  gently  brings  on  like  a  siren,  a  shoeing-horn,  or 
some  sphinx  to  this  irrevocable  gulf^  *  a  primary  cause,  Piso 
calls  it ;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  -to  such  as  are  melancholy 
given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to 
walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water, 
by  a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ;  amabilis  in- 
sania,  et  mentis  groHssimus  error  ;  a  most  incomparable  de- 
light it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  to 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts, 
which  they  suppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or 
that  they  see  acted  or  done ;  BUmdce  quidem  ah  initio^  saith 
Lemnius,  to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things, 
sometimes,  * "  present,  past,  or  to  come,"  as  Rhasis  speaks. 
So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  wliole 
days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in 

1  A  qiiibas  malum,  yelut  it  primaria    cnnda  rerum  pnesentium,  pneteritarum, 
%asa,  ooeadonem  naotnm  est        *  Ja-    et  niturarum  meditatio. 
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such  ooDtemplations,  and  fantastical  meditations,  which  ajne 
like  unto  dreams,  and  thej  will  hardlj  be  drawn  from  them, 
or  willingly  interrupt,  so  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that 
they  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  business,  they 
cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to  any  stuily  or 
employment,  these  fantastical  and  bewitching  thoughts  so 
covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon, 
creep  in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain 
tliem,  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  necessary 
business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever 
musing,  melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say) 
that  is  led  round  about  a  heath  with  a  Fuck  in  the  nighty 
they  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and  sohor 
itous  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly 
refrain,  or  easily  leave  off,  winding  and  unwinding  them* 
selves,  as  so  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours^ 
until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some 
bad  object,  and  they  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain 
meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company, 
can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects. 
Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  suhrtLsticus  pudor,  discontent,  cares, 
and  weariness  of  life  surprise  them  in  a  moment,  and  they 
can  think  of  nothing  else,  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner 
are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melancholy 
seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some 
dismal  object  to  their  minds,  which  now  by  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  persuasions  they  can  avoid,  haret  laieri  leihaHs 
arundo  (tha  arrow  of  death  still  remains  in  the  side),  they 
may  not  be  rid  of  it,  *  they  cannot  resist  I  may  not  deny 
but  that  there  is  some  profitable  meditation,  contemplation, 
and  kind  of  solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers 
so  highly  commended,  *  Hierom,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Aus- 
tin, in  whole  tracts,  which  Fetrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella,  and 

I  VaciUs  desoenstu  ATemf:  Sed  revo-  dinem  Pftradisum:  lolam  seorpioniViifl 

eare   gradum,    aaperasque   eradere    ad  infectnm,  sacco  amictus,  homi  eabans 

anras*  Hie  labor,  boo  opus  est.    Viig.  aqaa  et  herbis  Tiotitans,  Romanb  pnr 

•  HIeronimuB  ep.   72.   dixit   oppida  et  tuUt  deUciis. 
urbes  Tideri  dbi  tetros  earoerea,  solitu- 
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oQiers,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books ;  a  paradise,  a  heaven 
on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for  the  bodj,  and  better 
for  the  soul ;  as  many  of  those  old  monks  used  it,  to  divine 
^ntemplations,  as  Simulus  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dio- 
desian  the  emperor,  retired  themselves,  &c,  in  that  sense, 
Vatia  solus  scit  vivere,  Yatia  lives  alone,  which  the  Romans 
were  wont  to  saj,  when  thej  commended  a  country  life.  Or 
to  the  bettering  of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritus,  Cleanthns, 
and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to  sequester 
themselves  from  the  tumultuous  world,  or  as  in  Pliny's  villa 
Lanrentana,  TuUy's  Tusculan,  Jovius's  study,  that  they  might 
better  vacare  studiis  et  Deo,  serve  God,  and  follow  their 
studies.  Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators 
were  not  so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of 
abbeys  and  religious  houses,  promiscuously  to  fling  down 
ail ;  they  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses  crept 
in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so 
far  to  have  raved  and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and 
everlasting  monuments  of  our  forefathers'  devotion,  conse- 
crated to  pious  uses ;  some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells 
might  have  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  em- 
ployed, here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least 
for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to  live  in,  to 
sequester  themselves  &om  the  cares  and  tumults  of  the  world, 
that  were  not  desirous,  or  fit  to  marry ;  or  otherwise  willing 
to  be  troubled  with  common  affairs,  and  know  not  well  where 
to  bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  oonveniency 
good  education,  better  company  sake,  to  follow  their  studies 
(I  say),  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences,  oonmion  good 
and  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of  old  had  done,  freely  and 
truly  to  serve  Gk)d.  For  these  men  are  neither  solitary,  nor 
idle,  as  the  poet  made  answer  to  the  husbandman  in  ^sop, 
that  objected  idleness  to  him ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his 
company ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in  ^  Tully,  Nunquam 
minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus  ;  nunquam  minus  otiosus,  quam 

I  Offlo.  8 
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quum  esset  otiosus ;  never  less  solitaiy,  than  when  he  was 
alone,  never  more  busy,  than  when  be  seemed  to  be  most 
idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue  de  Amove,  in 
that  prodigious  commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  medi- 
tation coming  into  Socrates's  mind  by  chance,  he  stood  still 
musing,  eodem  vestigia  cogitabundus,  from  morning  to  noon, 
and  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  meditation, 
perstabat  cogitans,  he  so  continued  till  the  evening,  the  sol- 
diers (for  he  then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  with 
admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night,  but  he 
persevered  immovable  ad  exortum  solis,  till  the  sun  rose  in 
the  morning,  and  then  saluting  the  sun  went  his  ways.  In 
what  humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how 
he  might  be  affected,  but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  another 
man ;  what  intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I 
cannot  easily  guess ;  but  this  is  otiosum  otiwn,  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  these  men,  according  to  Seneca,  Omnia  nobis  mala 
solitudo  persuadet ;  this  solitude  undoeth  us,  pugTwt  cum  vita 
sociali  ;  'tis  a  destructive  solitariness.  These  men  are  devils 
alone,  as  the  saying  is,  Homo  solus  aut  Deus,  aut  Dcemon  .* 
a  man  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil,  mens  efus  aut  kai- 
guescit,  aut  tumescit ;  and  *  Vice  soli  in  this  sense,  woe  be  to 
him  that  is  so  alone.  These  wretches  do  frequently  degener- 
ate from  men,  and  of  sociable  creatures  become  beasts,  mon- 
sters, inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  Misanthropi  ;  they  do  even 
loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of  men,  as  so  many 
Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars,  by  too  much  indulging  to  these 
pleasing  humours,  and  through  their  own  default  So  that 
which  Mercurialis,  consiL  11,  sometimes  expostulated  ¥ritb 
his  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every  soli- 
tary and  idle  person  in  particular.  ^Naiura  de  te  videtur 
conqueri  posse,  S^c,  "  Nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee, 
that  whereas  she  gave  thee  a  good  wholesome  temperature,  a 

*  Ecd.  4    1  Natara  de  te  videtur  con-  tempsisti  modo,  rerum  oormplsti,   am- 

Saeri  possa  quod  cum  ab  ea  temperatis-  dasti,  prodidisti,  optimam  tempetatuima 

mum   corpus   adeptua  sis,  tarn  prae-  otio,  orapulU,  et  aliis  Tit«  erroribus,  fcc. 
elarum  &  Deo  ao  utile  donum,  non  con- 
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Bound  body,  and  God  hath  given  thee  so  divine  and  excel* 
lent  a  soul,  so  manj  good  parts,  and  profitable  gifts,  thou 
hast  not  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  their  temperature,  and  per- 
▼erted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitariness,  and  many 
other  ways,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God  and  nature,  an  enemy 
to  thyself  and  to  the  world."  Perditio  tua  exte  ;  thou  hast 
lost  thyself  wilfully,  cast  away  thyself,  "  thou  thyself  art  the 
efficient  cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain 
cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them." 

SuBSECT.  VII. — Sleeping  and  Waking^  Causes. 

What  I  have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  repeat 
of  sleep.  Nothing  better  than  moderate  sleep,  nothing  worse 
than  it,  if  it  be  in  extremes,  or  unseasonably  used.  It  is  a 
received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  cannot  sleep  over- 
much ;  Somnus  supra  modum  prodest,  as  an  only  antidote, 
and  nothing  offends  them  more,  or  causeth  this  malady 
sooner,  than  waking,  yet  in  some  cases  sleep  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  in  that  phlegmatic,  swinish,  cold,  and  slug- 
gish melancholy  which  Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of 
waters,  sighing  most  part,  &c  ^  It  dulls  the  spirits,  if  over- 
much, and  senses ;  fills  the  head  full  of  gross  humours ;  caus- 
eth distillations,  rheums,  great  store  of  excrements  in  the 
bnun,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as  '  Fuchsius  speaks  of  them, 
that  sleep  like  so  many  dormice.  Or  if  it  be  used  in  the 
daytime,  upon  a  full  stomach,  the  body  ill-composed  to  rest, 
or  aHer  hard  meats,  it  increaseth  fearful  dreams,  incubus 
night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness ;  such  sleep 
prepares  the  body,  as  *  one  observes,  "  to  many  perilous  dis- 
eases." But  as  I  have  said,  waking  overmucJi,  is  both  a 
symptom,  and  an  ordinary  cause.  "  It  causeth  dryness  of  the 
brain,  frenzy,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean,  hard, 

»  Path.  lib.  cap.  17.  Ferneh  corpua  bro  et  aliis  partlbua  conserrat.       «  Jo 

loMg^dat,  omnes  sensus,  mentisque  vures  Ratzius  lib,  de  rebus  6  non  naturalibus. 

torpore  debilltat.         *  Idb.  2,  sect.  2,  Prseparat  corbus  talis  somnus  ad  mal> 

!ap.  4  Uagnam  excrementorum  Tim  cere-  tas  periculosas  aegritudines. 
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and  uglj  to  behold,"  as  ^  Lemnius  hath  it  ^  The  tempenw 
ture  of  the  brain  is  oornipted  bj  it,  the  humours  adust,  the 
ejes  made  to  sink  into  the  head,  choler  increased,  and  the 
whole  body  inflamed ; "  and,  as  maj  be  added  out  of  Galen 
3,  tie  sanitate  tuendd,  Avicenna  3,  1.  *^It  ov^-throws  the 
natural  heat,  it  causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction,''  and  what 
not?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  Crato  cansiL  21,  lib, 
2 ;  Hildesheim,  spiceL  2,  de  Delir.  et  Mama,  Jaochino^ 
Arculanus  on  Bhasis,  Guianerius  and  MercuriaUs,  reckon  ap 
this  overmuch  waking  as  a  principal  cause. 


MEMB.  m. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Passions  and  Perturbations  of  the  Mindy  haw 

they  cause  Melancholy. 

As  that  gymnosophist  in  '  Plutarch  made  answer  to  Alex* 
ander  (demanding  which  spake  best).  Every  one  of  his  fel- 
lows did  speak  better  than  other;  so  I  may  say  of  these 
causes ;  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  every 
one  is  more  grievous  than  the  other,  and  this  of  passion  the 
greatest  of  all.  A  most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of 
melancholy,  ^fulmen  perturbaiionum  (Piccolomineus  calls  it) 
this  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causeth 
such  violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  microcosm, 
and  many  times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of 
it.  For  as  the  body  works  upon  the  mind  by  his  bad  hu- 
mours, troubling  the  spirits,  sending  gross  fumes  into  the 
brain,  and  so  per  consequens  disturbing  the  soul,  and  all 
the  faculties  of  it, 

1  Instlt.  ad  Titam  optimam  cap.  26,  proflindos  reddlt  oonlos,  ealorem  augst. 

cerebro  sicdtatem  adfert,  phrenesin  et  >  Naturalem  oalorem  dtosipat,  laoA  con- 

delirium,    corpu  aridum   fiicit,  squall-  ooctione  crnditates  flwdt.    Attenuant  jo- 

dum,  strigosum,  humores  adurit,  tempo-  venum  yifpi&tm  corpora  noctes.      *  llta 

ramentum    cerebri   corrnmpit,   maciem  Alexsn.'       *  Orad.  1,  c.  14 
Induclt :  exsiocat  corpus,  bilem  acoendit. 
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♦  **  Corpus  OQUstum, 
Hestemis  vitiis  &Dimum  quoque  prsBgravat  una,** 

with  fear,  sorrow,  &&,  which  are  ordinary  STmptoms  of  thia 
disease ;  so  on  the  other  side,  the  mind  most  eflTectually  works 
upon  the  body,  producing  by  his  passions  and  perturbations 
miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel  diseases, 
and  sometimes  death  itself.  Insomuch  that  it  is  most  true 
which  Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides,  omnia  corporis  mala  ah 
animd  procedere ;  all  the  ^mischiefs  of  the  body  proaed 
from  the  soul ;  and  Democritus  in  '  Plutarch  urgeth.  Dam' 
natum  iri  animam  d  corpore,  if  the  body  should  in  this  be- 
half bring  an  action  against  the  soul,  surely  the  soul  would  be 
cast  and  convicted,  that  by  her  supine  negligence  had  caused 
Buch  inconveniences,  having  authority  over  the  body,  and 
using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a  smith  does  his  hammer  (saith 
'Cyprian),  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the 
mind.  Even  so  do  ^  Philostratus,  non  coinquinatur  corpus, 
nisi  consensu  animcB ;  the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the 
soul.  Lodovicus  Vives  will  have  such  turbulent  commotions 
proceed  from  ignorance  and  indiscretion.*  All  philosophers 
impute  the  mi^enes  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have 
governed  it  better,  by  command  of  reason,  and  hath  not  done 
it  The  Stoics  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as  •  Lipsius  and 
'  Piccolomineus  record),  that  a  wise  man  should  be  airai9^r, 
without  aU  manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever, 
as  •  Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the  •  Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  ^°  lo. 
Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africa,  so  free  from  passion,  or  rather 
80  stupid,  that  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will 
only  look  back.  ^^Lactantius  2  instit.  will  exclude  "fear 
from  a  wise  man ;  **  others  except  all,  some  the  greatest 
passions.  But  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set  down 
in  Thesi,  give  precepts   to  the   contrary ;  we  find  that  of 

*Hor.  "  The  body  oppressed  by  jester'    lon^j  lib.  1.        ^  Lib.  de  anim.  ab  lncon« 
day ^8  vices  weighs  down  the  spirit  also/'    siderantia,  et  ignorantia   omnes   animi 


1  Pertnrbationes  clavi  sunt,  quibus  cor- 
pori  animus  seu  patibnloafflgitur.  Jamb. 
de  mixt.  s  Lib.  de  sanltat.  tiiend 


motus.  <  De  Physiol.  Stoic.  ^  Qrad. 
1,  e.  32.  8  Epist.  104.  •  .filianos. 
10  Lib.  1,  cap.  6,  si  quis  ense  percusserit 


s  Prolog,  de  virtuto  Christi;  Quae  utitur    eos,  tantum  reopiciunt.        l^  Terror  is 
eorpoiv.  ut  faber  malleo.        4  yita  Apol-    sapiente  esse  non  debet. 
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1  Lemnius  true  by  common  experience  ;  "  No  mortal  man  ia 
free  from  these  perturbations ;  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either 
a  god,  or  a  block."  They  are  bom  and  bred  with  us,  we 
have  them  from  our  parents  by  inheritance.  A  pareniilnu 
habamus  malum  hunc  assem,  saith  '  Pelezius,  Nascitur  und 
nobiscumj  cditurque,  'tis  propagated  from  Adam,  Cain  was 
melancholy,  *as  Austin  hath  it,  and  who  is  not?  Gock] 
dlicipline,  education,  philosophy,  divinity  (I  cannot  deny), 
may  mitigate  and  restrain  these  pas.«ions  in  sqme  few  men  at 
dome  times,  but  most  part  they  domineer,  and  are  so  violent, 
•  that  as  a  torrent  (torrens  velut  aggere  rupto)  bears  down  all 
before,  and  overflows  his  banks,  stemit  agros,  stemtt  scUcLj 
(lays  waste  the  fields,  prostrates  the  crops,)  they  overwhelm 
reason,  judgment,  and  pervert  the.  temperature  of  the  body; 
Fertur  ^  equis  auriga,  nee  audit  currus  habenas.  Now  such 
a  man  (saith  ^Austin),  ''  that  is  so  led,  in  a  wise  man's  eye, 
is  no  better  than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head."  It  is 
doubted  by  some,  Gravtoresne  morin  a  perturbatiantbtis,  an 
ah  humonbus,  whether  humours  or  perturbations  cause  the 
more  grievous  maladies.  But  we  find  that  of  our  Saviour,- 
Mat.  XX vi.  41,  most  true,  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is 
weak,"  we  cannot  resist ;  and  this  of  •  Philo  Judaeus,  "  Per- 
turbations oflen  offend  the  body,  and  are  most  fi'equent 
causes  of  melancholy,  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his 
health."  Vives  compares  them  to  ^"  Winds  upon  the  sea, 
some  only  move  as  those  great  gales,  but  others  turbulent 
quite  overturn  the  ship."  Those  which  are  light,  easy,  and 
more  seldom,  to  our  thinking,  do  us  little  harm,  and 
arc  therefore  contemned  of  us ;   yet  if  they  be  reiterated, 


1  De  ooenlt.   nat.   m!r.   1.  1.  o.    16.  eal.  paasiones  maxlmi  eorpos  oOhndiiiit 

Nemo  mortalium  qui  affectibua  non  du-  et   animam,   et   fivquentiraimas   caaaae 

eatur:  qui  non  niovetur,  aut  saxum,  melanchoIiaB,  dimoventes  ab  ingenio  et 

aut  dtfiui  est.        >  Instit.  1.  2.  de  hu-  sanitate  pristina.  1  8,  de  anlma.      t  Yt» 

manoram   affect,  morborumque  curat,  na  et  stimuli  animi,  Telut  in  marl  quas- 

*  Epist.  105.      ^  Qranatensis.      *  Virg.  dam  aune  Icves,  quaedam  placidie,  qaas- 

*  De  civit.  Dei,  I.  14,  c.    9,  qualis  in  dam  turbnlentie:   sic  in  corpora  quae- 
oculis  hominum   qui    inversis   pedibus  dam  afTectionea excitant  tantum,  quaAlam 
■mbulat,  talis,  in  oculis  saplentum,  cui  ita  movent   ut   de  statu  Judloil  depri 
passiones  domlnantur.         >  lib.  de  De-  lant. 
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*  **  as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  pertur- 
bations penetrate  the  mind  ; "  ^  and  (as  one  observes)  "  pro- 
duce a  habit  of  melancholy  at  the  last,  which  having  gotten 
the  masteiy  in  our  souls,  may  well  be  called  diseases." 

How  these  passions  produce  tliis  effect,  '  Agrippa  hath 
handled  at  large,  Occult.  Philas.  L  11,  c.  63,  Cardan,  L  14, 
mibtiL  Lemnius,  I,  1,  c.  12,  de  occult,  not.  mir.  et  lib.  1,  cap, 
16,  Suarez,  Met.  disptU.  18,  sect.  1,  art.  25,  T.  Bright,  cap, 
12,  of  his  Melancholy  Treatise.  Wright  the  Jesuit  in  his 
book  of  the  Passions  of  the  Mind,  &c  Thus  in  brief,  to  our 
imagination  cometh  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory,  some 
object  to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost  part  of  the 
brain),  which  he  misconceiving  or  amplifying  presently 
communicates  to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  aifections.  The 
pure  spirits  forthwith  flock  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by 
certain  seferet  channels,  and  signify  what  good  or  bad  object 
was  presented ;  *  which  immediately  bends  itself  to  prosecute, 
or  avoid  it ;  and  withal  draweth  with  it  other  humours  to  help 
it;  so  in  pleasure,  concur  great  store  of  purer  spirits;  in 
sadness,  much  melancholy  blood ;  in  ire,  choler.  If  the  imag- 
ination be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and  violent,  it  sends 
great  store  of  spirits  to,  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a 
deeper  impression,  and  greater  tumult,  as  the  humours  in  the 
body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  temperature  itself  ill  or 
well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger ;  so  that 
the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this  kind, 
is  ^IcBsa  imagination  which  misinforming  the  hearty  causeth 
all  these  distemperatures,  alteration,  and  confusion  of  spirits 
and  humours.  By  means  of  which,  so  disturbed,  concoction 
is  hindered,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitate!; 
as  *  Dr.  Navarra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by  Montanus 

1  nt  gntta  lapidem,  sic  panlatim  h»  causeth  distemperature  of  the   body." 

penetrant  animum.         >  Usu  valentes  s  Spiiitus  et  sanguis  k  laasa  imaginatione 

nct^  morbi  animi  yocantnr.        *  Imag-  contaminantur,   hnmores    enim    mutati 

inatio  moret  corpus,  ad  cujus  motum  actiones  aniini  immutant,  Piso.      ^  Mon- 

excitantur  humoreSf  et  spiiitus  vitales,  tani,  consil.  22.    Hse  rero  quomodo  can- 

quibos  alteratur.  ^  Kccles.  xiii.  26.  8entmelancholiam,clarum  ;  et  quod  con- 

"The  heart  alters  the  countenance  to  coctionem  impediant,   et  membra  prln- 

good  or  eyil,  and  distraction  of  the  mind  cipalia  debilitent. 
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about  a  melancholy  Jew.  The  spirits  so  confounded,  the 
nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad  humours  increased, 
crudities  and  thick  spirits  engendered  with  melancholy  blood. 
The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the 
spirits  drawn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in 
sense  and  motion ;  so  we  look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not ; 
hear,  and  observe  not;  which  otherwise  would  much  afiect 
us,  bad  we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with  ^  Ar 
noldus.  Maxima  vis  est  phantasim,  et  huic  unifere^  non  autem 
ecrporis  intemperiei,  omnis  melancholia  causa  est  ascribenda  ; 
*^  Great  is  the  force  of  imagination,  and  much  more  ought  the 
cause  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to  the 
distemperature  of  the  body."  Of  which  imagination,  because 
it  hath  so  great  a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so 
powerful  of  itself,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to 
make  a  brief  digression,  and  speak  of  the  force  of  it,  and  how 
it  causeth  this  alteration.  Which  manner  of  digression  hovr- 
soever  some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  I  am 
of  *  Beroaldus*s  opinion,  *'  Such  digressions  do  mightily  de- 
light and  refresh  a  weary  reader,  they  are  like  sauce  to  a 
bad  stomach,  and  I  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them.** 

Sub  SECT.  II. — Of  the  force  of  Imagination, 

What  imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my 
digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the  soul.  I  will  only  now  point 
at  the  wonderful  effects  and  power  of  it ;  which,  as  it  is  emi- 
nent in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy  per- 
sons, in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking, 
amplifying  them  by  continual  and  *  strong  meditation,  until 
at  length  it  produceth  in  some  parties  real  effects,  causeth 
this  and  many  other  maladies.  And  although  this  fantasy 
of  ours  be  a  subordinate  faculty  to  reason,  and  should  be 
ruled  by  it,  yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or  outward 

1  Breviar.  1.  1,  cap.  18.         *  Solent  Ubenter  exonrro.         *  Ab  imaginatioiie 

higasmodi  egressiones  &yorabiliter  ob-  oriantnr  affectiones,  quibus  amoia  oom* 

lectare,  et  lectorem  lassum  jucuad^  ref-  ponitor,  aut   turbata   detnrbatur,    Ja 

OTere,  stomachumque  nauaeantem,  quo-  Sarisbur.   Matolog.   lib.  4.  e.  10. 
dan.  quasi  condimento  reficere,  et  ego 
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dlstemperatures,  defect  of  organs,  which  are  unapt,  or  other- 
wise contaminated,  it  is  likewise  unapt,  or  hindered,  and  hurt. 
This  we  see  verified  in  sleepers,  which  bj  reason  of  humours 
and  concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  fantas  j,  imagine  many 
times  absurd  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troub- 
led with  incubus,  or  witch-ridden  (as  we  call  it),  if  they  lie  on 
their  backs,  they  suppose  an  old  woman  rides,  and  sits  so 
hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of 
breath ;  when  there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of  bad 
humours,  which  trouble  the  fantasy.  This  is  likewise  evi- 
dent in  such  as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and  do 
8trange  feats  ;  ^  these  vapours  move  the  fantasy,  the  fantasy 
the  appetite,  which  moving  the  animal  spirits  causeth  the 
body  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if  they  were  awake.  Fracast. 
/.  3,  de  intellect,  refers  all  ecstasies  to  this  force  of  imagina- 
tion such  as  lie  whole  days  together  in  a  trance;  as  that 
priest  whom  'Celsus  speaks  of,  that  could  separate  himself 
£rom  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie  like  a  dead  man,  void  of 
life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that  he  could  do  as 
much,  and  that  when  he  list.  Many  times  such  men  when 
they  come  to  themselves,  tell  strange  things  of  heaven  and 
hell,  what  visions  they  have  seen  ;  as  that  St  Owen,  in  Mat- 
thew Paris,  that  went  into  St  Patrick's  purgatory,  and  the 
monk  of  Evesham  in  the  same  author.  Those  common  ap- 
paritions in  Bede  and  Gregory,  Saint  Bridget's  revelations, 
Wier.  I,  3,  de  lamiis,  c.  11.  Caesar  Vanninus,  in  his  Dia- 
logues, &c,  reduceth  (as  I  have  formerly  said),  with  all  those 
tales  of  witches'  progresses,  dancing,  riding,  transformations, 
operations,  &c.,  to  the  force  of  *  imagination,  and  the  *  devil's 
illusions.  The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen  in  such  as 
are  awake ;  how  many  chimeras,  antics,  golden  mountains 
and  castles  in  the  air  do  they  build  unto  themselves?  I 

1  Soalig.  exercit.       *  Qui  qnoties  yole-  phantasiam  regit,  ducitque  ad  loca  ab 

bat,  mortuo  similis  Jaoebat  auferens  se  k.  ipeia  desiderata,  corpora  vero  earnm  Bine 

gensibas,  et  quum  pungeretnr  dolorem  sensu  permanent,  quse  umbra  cooperit 

Qon  sennt.      s  Idem  Nymannus  orat.  de  diabolus,  ut  null!  sint  conspicua,  et  post, 

Imaginat.  ^  Verbis  et  unctionibus  se  umbr&  sublatft,  proprtis  corpotlbuf  eaa 

coDsecrant  dsemoni   pessimsB   mulieres,  restituit.  1.  8,  c.  11,  Wier 
qui  iis  ad  opus  suum  utitnr,  et  earum 
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Appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathematicians.  Some 
ascribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imagination,  anger 
revenge,  lust,  ambition,  covetousness,  which  prefers  fidsehood 
before  that  which  is  right  and  good,  deluding  the  soul  with 
false  shows  and  suppositions.  1  Bemardus  Penottus  will 
have  heresy  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain  ; 
as  he  falsely  imagineth,  so  he  believeth ;  and  as  he  conceiv- 
eth  of  it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  be,  ccmtra  gentes,  he  will 
have  it  so.  But  most  especially  in  passions  and  affections,  it 
shows  strange  and  evident  effects;  what  will  not  a  fearful 
man  conceive  in  the  dark?  What  strange  forms  of  bug- 
bears, devils,  witches,  goblins  ?  Lavater  imputes  the  greatest 
cause  of  spectrums,  and  the  like  appantions,  to  fear,  which 
above  all  other  passions  begets  the  strongest  imaginatioa 
(saith  ^Wierus),  and  so  likewise,  love,  sorrow,  joy,  Ac- 
Some  die  suddenly,  as  she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the 
battle  at  Cannse,  &c.  Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagi- 
nation, made  speckled  lambs,  laying  speckled  rods  before  his 
sheep.  Persina  that  Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by 
seeing  the  picture  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  instead  of  a 
blackamoor,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fair  white  child.  In 
imitation  of  whom  belike,  a  hard-favoured  fellow  in  Greece, 
because  he  and  his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good 
brood  of  children,  Elegantissimcts  imagines  in  thctUxmo  coUo-^ 
cavit,  S^c,  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he  could  buy  for  money 
in  his  chamber,  "  That  his  wife  by  frequent  sight  of  them, 
might  conceive  and  bear  such  children."  And  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  Third's  concubines  by 
seeing  of  •  a  bear  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  monster.  "  If  a 
woman  (saith  *  Lemnius),  at  the  time  of  her  conception  think 
of  another  man  present  or  absent,  the  child  will  be  like  him." 
Great-bellied  women,  when  they  long,  yield  us  prodigious 
examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scars,  harelips,  mon- 

1  Denario  medico.      >  Solet  timor,  prte  cap.  4,  de  occult,  nafc.  mir.  A  inter  am- 

omnibug  aflEactlbug,  fortes  tmaginationeB  plexus  et  stiavia  cogitet  de  uno,  aut  alio 

gignere,    post,   amor,    &c.   1.    8,   c.  8.  absente,  ejus  efllzies  solet  in  Ibetu  elaoora 
•  Bx  viflo  urso,  talem  peperit.        *  Ub.  1, 
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Bters,  especially  caased  in  their  children  hj  force  of  a  de- 
praved fantasy  in  them :  Ipsam  speciem  quam  animo  effigiat^ 
foBtm  inducit :  She  imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child  which 
she  *  conceives  unto  herself.  And  therefore  Lodovicus  Vives, 
Uh^  2,  de  Christ,  fcem.  gives  a  special  caution  to  great-bellied 
women,  *  "  That  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd  conceits  and 
cogitations,  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects, 
beard  or  seen,  or  filthy  spectacles."  Some  will  laugh,  weep, 
sigh,  groan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at  such  things  as  are  sug- 
gested unto  them  by  their  imagination.  Avicenna  speaks  of 
one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsy  when  he  list ;  and 
some  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts  that  they  can 
hardly  be  discerned ;  Dagebertus's  and  Saint  Francis's  scars 
and  wounds,  like  those  of  Christ's  (if  at  the  least  any  such 
were),  'Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  happened  by  force  of  imagi- 
nation ;  that  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  to  women, 
and  women  again  to  men  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to 
the  same  imagination ;  or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  or  any 
other  shapes.  ^  Wierus  ascribes  all  those  famous  transforma- 
tions to  imagination ;  that  in  hydrophobia  they  seem  to  see 
the  picture  of  a  dog,  still  in  their  water,  *that  melancholy 
men  and  sick  men  conceive  so  many  fantastical  visions,  ap- 
paritions to  themselves,  and  have  such  absurd  apparitions,  as 
that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls ;  that  they 
are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and 
dead  (as  shall  be  showed  more  at  large,  in  our  *  sections  of 
symptoms),  can  be  imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to  a  corrupt, 
false,  and  violent  imagination.  It  works  not  in  sick  and 
melancholy  men  only,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in 
su'v^h  as  are  sound ;  it  makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  *  alters 

>  Quid  non  ftettd  adhue  mafcri  unlto,  gostont,  sdmlttant  abrardas  oc^tatkniM, 

fiibitft  gpiritaum  ribratione  per  nerros,  sed  et  risuy  aaditaque  feeda  et  horrenda 

qoibui  matrix  cerebro  coi^uncta  eet,  im-  deritent.       *  Occult.  Philos.  lib.  1,  eap 

Erimlt  impref^natn   imaginatio  ?   ut   si  64.  *  Lib.  8,  de  LamiiB,  cap.  10 

naginetur  malum  granatum,  iUius  nntus  *  Agrippa,  lib.  1,  cap.  64.  *  Sect.  8, 

tecum  proferet  foetus :  Si  leporem,  infans  memb.  i,  subsect.  8-     *  Malleus  malefic, 

editur  supremo  labello  bifldo,  et  dissecto :  fol.  77,  corpus  mutari  potest  in  diversai 

Vehemens  cogltatio  movet  rerum  species,  aegritudines,    ex     Ibrti    appreheutiona. 
\n«r.  lib.  8,  cap.  8.        *  Ne  dum  uterum 
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their  temperatnre  in  an  instant,  And  sometimes  a  strong 
eooodt  GT  i^iprehension,  as  ^  Yalesins  pcoTea^  will  take  awa; 
diseawes ;  in  both  kinds  it  will  prodooe  real  effects.  Men,  if 
tbe^  see  bot  another  man  tremUeygiddj  or  vu^l  of  scHne  fear- 
liil  disease,  their  apprehensiGO  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this 
kind,  that  thej  will  hare  the  same  disease.  Or  if  b j  sinne 
aoothsajer,  wiseman,  foctane-teDer,  or  physician,  they  be  told 
they  shall  have  such  a  disease,  they  wiU  so  seriously  appre- 
hend it,  that  they  will  instantly  labour  of  it  A  thing  familiar 
in  China  (saith  Riccias  the  Jesoit),  ^'^  If  it  be  told  them  they 
shall  be  sick  on  such  a  day,  when  that  day  ccxnes  they  will 
sorely  be  sick,  and  will  be  so  tembly  afflicted,  that  sometimes 
they  die  npon  it"  Dr.  Gotta  in  his  disooTeiy  ^  ignorant 
practitioners  <^  physic,  cap.  8,  hadi  two  strange  stories  to  this 
purpose,  what  £Emcy  is  able  to  do.  The  one  of  a  parson's 
wife  in  Northamptonshire,  An.  1607,  that  coming  to  a  physi- 
cian, and  told  by  him  that  she  was  troabled  with  the  sciatica, 
as  he  conjectured  (a  disease  she  was  free  from),  the  same 
night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell  into  a  grievous  fit 
of  a  sciatica ;  and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another 
good  wife,  that  was  so  troubled  with  the- cramp,  after  the 
same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her  physician  did  bat 
name  it  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  force  of  £ui-> 
tasy.  I  have  heard  of  one  that  coming  by  chance  in  com- 
pany of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick  of  the  plague  (which 
was  not  so)  fell  down  suddenly  dead.  Another  was  sick  of 
the  plague  with  conceit  One  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood  ftdls 
down  in  a  swoon.  Another  (saith  '  Cardan  out  of  Aristotle), 
fell  down  dead  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  any  ghastly 
sight),  seeing  but  a  man  hanged.  A  Jew  in  France  (saith 
^  Lodovicus  Vives),  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  pas- 
sage or  plank,  that  lay  over  a  brook  in  the  dark,  without 

1  Fr.  ValM.  1.  6,  oont.  6,  noniiiinqiiaai  tali  die  eos  morbo  oorripfendoe.  ii,  nbi 

Atiain    morbl    diatumi    oonseqiiuntnr,  dies  adyenerit,  in  morbum  inddnnt,  el 

auandoqoe  eumntur.         lExpedit.  in  Ti  metOs  alBicti,  cam  aegritudine,  aU 

Inae,  1  1,  c.  9,  tantiun  porro  muld  pne-  qnando  etiam  cum  morte  oollnctaDtar 

4ietoribu«  hiace  tribuunt  ut  ipse  metns  <  Subtil.  18.  «  Ub.  8,  da  anima,  eap 

ftdsm  flusiat :  nam  si  pradictum  Us  ftierlt  ds  f»i>' 
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harm,  the  next  day  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in,  fell 
down  dead.  Many  will  not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true, 
but  lau^  commonly,  and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them  * 
but  let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  as  ^  Peter  Byarufl 
illustrates  it.  If  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a  plank  on 
high,  they  would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely 
walk  upon  the  ground.  Many  (saith  Agrippa),  *  ^  strong- 
hearted  men  otherwise,  tremble  at  such  sights,  dazzle,  and 
are  sick,  if  they  look  but  down  from  a  high  place,  and  what 
Bioves  them  but  conceit  ?  "  As  some  are  so  molested  by  fan- 
tasy ;  so  some  again,  by  fancy  alone,  and  a  good  conceit,  are 
as  easily  recovered.  We  see  commonly  the  toothache,  gout, 
ftlling-sickness,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  and  many  such  mala^ 
dies,  cured  by  speUs,  words,  characters,  and  charms,  and 
many  green  wounds  by  that  now  so  much  used  Unffttentum 
Armarium,  magnetically  cured,  which  CroUius  and  Groclenius 
in  a  book  of  late  hath  defended,  Libavius  in  a  just  tract  as 
stiffly  ocmtradicts,  and  most  men  controvert  All  the  world 
knows  there  is  no  virtue  in  such  charms  or  cures,  but  a  strong 
conoeit  and  opinion  alone,  as  '  Pomponatius  holds,  ^  which 
fOTceth  a  motion  of  the  humours,  spirits,  and  blood,  which 
takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady  from  the  parts  affected." 
The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical  efiects,  superstitious 
cures,  and  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizards. 
^As  by  wicked  incredulity  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith 
*  Wierus  of  charms,  spells,  &&),  we  find  in  our  experience, 
by  the  same  means  many  are  relieved.'*  An  empiric  often- 
times, and  a  sUly  chirurgeon,  doth  more  strange  cures  than  a 
rational  physician.  Nymannus  gives  a  reason,  because  the 
p^ent  puts  his  confidence  in  him,  ^  which  Avicenna  ^  pre- 
fers before  art,  precepts,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.''    Tis 


1  Lib.  de  Peste.  >  Lib.  1,  cap.  68. 

Sk  ftlto  dMpttientes  aliqni  pm  limore 
aontremiflount,  oaligant,  inarmsotur; 
Bio  Bingnlttu,  ftbns,  morbl  comitialoB 
qnandoque  Beqmintar,  quandoqiM  reoo- 
dnnt.  *  lib.  de  Incsntatioiie.  Im- 
■giiiatio  rabitnm  htimoram  et  spiiitmim 
uotnm  inlbrt,  nnde  Tajrlo  aflbctu  rapitar 


sanguis,  ao  xaak  morbifloas  oansas  parti- 
bus  aflbctis  erlpit.  •  Lib.  8,  c.  18,  de 
pnestig.  Ut  impla  oredulitate  quis  Icedi- 
tur,  ric  et  leTari  eundem  credibile  est, 
uraqaeobserratiun  ^  iEffri  perstuuri* 
et  fiduda,  omni  arti  et  consilio  et  medl* 
cinsB  prienrenda.    ATioen. 
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opinion  alone  (saith  ^  Cardan),  that  makes  or  mars  physicians, 
and  he  doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippoci'ates,  in  whom 
most  trust  So  diversely  doth  this  fantasy  of  ours  affect, 
turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  command  our  bodies,  which  as 
another  '  *^  Proteus,  or  a  chameleon,  can  take  all  shapes ;  and 
is  of  such  force  (as  Ficinus  adds),  that  it  can  work  upon 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves."  How  can  otherwise  blear  eyes 
in  one  man  cause  the  like  affection  in  another  ?  Why  doth 
one  man's  yawning  '  make  another  yawn  ?  One  man's  piss- 
ing provoke  a  second  many  times  to  do  the  like  ?  Why  doth 
scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a  third,  or  hacking  of  files? 
Why  doth  a  carcass  bleed  when  the  murderer  is  brought  be- 
for3  it,  some  weeks  after  the  murder  hath  been  done  ?  Why 
do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate  and  bewitch  children : 
but  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Valleriola, 
Caesar  Vanninus,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think, 
the  forcible  imagination  of  the  one  party  moves  and  alters 
the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  more,  they  can  cause  and  cure 
not  only  diseases,  maladies  and  several  infirmities,  by  this 
means,  as  Avicenna  de  anim.  I.  4,  sect.  4,  supposeth  in  parties 
remote,  but  move  bodies  from  their  places,  cause  thunder, 
L'ghtning,  tempests,  which  opinion  Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and 
some  others,  approve  of.  So  that  I  may  certainly  conclude 
this  strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  astrum  honinis,  and  the 
rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but  over- 
borne by  fantasy  cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  this 
whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  overruled,  and  often  overturned. 
Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  L  3,  de  Lamiis,  c.  8,  9,  10. 
Franciscus,  Yalesius  med,  corUrav,  I.  5,  cotU,  6.  Marcellus 
Donatus,  I2,c.l,de  hist  med,  miraML  Levinus  Lemnius,  diB 
occvU.  not.  mir,  L  1,  c.  12.  Cardan,  L  lSy.de  rerum  var* 
Com.  Agrippa,  de  occult,  philos.  cap.  64,  65.  CamerariuS, 
1  cent.  cap.  54,  horarum  suhcis.     Nymannus,  moroL  de  Imag* 

I'Plares  sanat  in  quern  plures  confl-  Ghamaeleon,  corpus  propriam  eft  aUenum 

dunt.  lib.  de  sapientla.  s  MarcQius  nonnunquam  afBctenfl.     *  Our  oseitantel 

Hcinus,  1. 18,  c.  18,  de  theolofr-  Platonicft.  oecitent,  WIenM. 
fmaginatio    est   tanquam    Proteus    tbI 
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Xiaurentius,  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium^  Fienus,  a  famous 
physician  of  Antwerp  that  wrote  three  books  de  viribus  irrMgi" 
naiionis.  I  have  thus  far  digressed,  because  this  imagination 
is  the  medium  deferens  of  passions,  by  whose  means  they 
work  and  produce  many  times  prodigious  effects ;  and  as  the 
fantasy  is  more  or  less  intended  or  remitted,  and  their  hu- 
mours disposed,  so  do  perturbations  move,  more  or  less,  and 
take  deeper  impression. 

SuBSECT.  in. — Division  of  Perturbations. 

Perturbations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  fismtasy, 
though  they  dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason, 
yet  they  rather  follow  sense  than  reason,  because  they  are 
drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They  are  commonly 
^reduced  into  two  inclinations,  irascible  and  concupiscible. 
The  Thomists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  six  in  the  covet- 
ing, and  &ve  in  the  invading.  Aristotle  reduceth  all  to 
pleasure  and  pain,  Plato  to  love  and  hatred,  ^  Yives  to  good 
and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  present,  and  then  we  absolutely  joy 
and  love ;  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hope  for  it 
If  evil,  we  absolutely  hate  it ;  if  present,  it  is  sorrow ;  if  to 
come,  fear.  These  four  passions  *  Bernard  compares  ^  to  the 
wheels  of  a  chariot,  by  which  we  are  carried  in  this  world.'' 
All  other  passions  are  subordinate  unto  these  four,  or  six,  as 
some  will :  love,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  sorrow,  fear ;  the  rest,  as 
anger,  envy,  emulation,  pride,  jealousy,  anxiety,  mercy,  shame, 
discontent,  despair,  ambition,  avarice,  &c.,  are  reducible  unto 
the  first;  and  if  they  be  immoderate,  they  ^consume  the 
spirits,  and  melancholy  is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some 
few  discreet  men  there  are,  that  can  govern  themselves,  and 
curb  in  these  inordinate  affections,  by  religion,  philosophy, 
and  such  divine  precepts,  of  meekness,  patience,  and  the 
like ;  but  most  part  for  want  of  government,  out  of  indiscre- 
tion, ignorance,  they  suffer  themselves  wholly  to  be  led  by 

1 T.  W.  Jesuit.  s  8,  de  Anims.    hoc  mnndo.      *  Hanun  quippe  iinmod*- 

*  8er.  8&.  Hse  quatuor  passiones  sunt  ratione,  spiritiu  maroesennt.  Vernel. 
tanquam  rotsB  in  curm,  quibuB  yehimur    1. 1.  Path.  o.  18. 
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sense,  and  are  so  far  from  repressing  rebellions  inclinations, 
that  they  give  all  encooragement  unto  them,  leaving  the 
reins,  and  using  all  provocations  to  further  them  ;  bad  by  na- 
ture, worse  by  art,  discipline,  ^  custom,  education,  and  a  per- 
verse will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their 
unbridled  affections  will  transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of 
coBtom,  self-willy  than  out  of  reason.  (hrUwnax  vohmUu 
as  Melancthon  calls  it,  malum  facit  .*  this  stubborn  will  of 
ours  perverts  judgment,  which  sees  and  knows  what  should 
and  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it  Mancipia 
gtda^  slaves  to  their  several  lusts  and  appetite,  they  precipi- 
tate and  plunge  ^  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares  blinded 
with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition  ;  *  ^'  They  seek  that  at  Grod's 
hands  which  they  may  give  unto  themselves,  if  they  could 
but  refrain  from  those  cares  and  perturbations,  wherewith 
they  continually  macerate  their  minds."  But  giving  way  to 
these  violent  passions  of  fear,  grief,  shame,  revenge,  hatred, 
malice,  &c.,  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Actaeon  was  with  his 
4ogs,  and  ^  crucify  their  own  souls. 

SuBSECT.  rV. — Sorrow,  a  Caitse  of  Melancholy. 

Sorrow,  J5tsanus  dohrJ]  In  this  catalogue  of  pa8si<Hia, 
which  so  much  torment  the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this 
malady  (for  I  will  briefly  speak  of  them  all,  and  in  their 
order),  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite,  may  justly  be 
challenged  by  sorrow.  An  inseparable  companion,  ^  ^  The 
mother  and  daughter  of  melancholy,  her  epitome,  symptom, 
and  chief  cause ; "  as  Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one 
another,  and  tread  in  a  ring,  for  sorrow  is  both  cause  and 

1  Mal&  consaetudine  depraTatur  inge-  tarbationibtu,  quibuB  attlduj^  se  inaoe> 

Binm  ne  bene  Ibciat.    Prosper  Galenus.  rant,  imperare  vellent.        *  Tanto  8tudl« 

.  de  atrft  bile.    Plura  ftciunt  homines  e  miseriarum  eausas.,  et  alimenta  dolomm 

consuetudine,  qu&m  k  ratione.  A  teneris  qnaerimus,  vitamque  seeus  feliciasimam, 

assneioere  maltnm  est.     Video  meliora  tristem  et  miaerabilesn  efUcimua.      Pe- 

proboque,  deteriora  sequor.  Ovid.     *  Ne-  trarch.  pnefiit.  de  Remediis,  &c.       ^  Tl- 

mo  laeditur  nisi  A  seipso.       *  Mtiltl  se  in  mor  et  moestitla,  si  diu  perseTeront,  cauaa 

inquietudinem     pnecipitant    ambitione  et  aoboles  atri  humoris  sunt,  et  in  circa- 

«t  eupiditatibus  excaacati,  non  intelligunt  lum  ae  procreant.    Hip.  Aphoils.  28, 1.  6. 

M  iUud  k  diis  petere,  quod  sibi  ipds  si  Idem  Montaltus,  cap.  19.   Victorius  Wvf- 

▼elint  prsBstare  poeatai'.,  d  curls  et  per-  entinus  pract.  imag. 
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symptom  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a  symptom  shall  he 
fihown  in  its  place.  That  it  is  a  cause  all  the  world  acknowl- 
edgeth,  Dolor  nonnuUtis  %ns<mi<E  causa  Jutt,  et  aliorum  mor- 
borum  insanahUium,  saith  Plutarch  to  ApoUonius ;  a  cause 
of  madness,  a  cause  of  many  other  diseases,  a  sole  cause  of 
this  mi^hief,  ^  Lemnius  calls  it  So  doth  Bhasis,  cont,  L  1, 
tract.  9.  Guianerius,  Tract.  15,  c.  5.  And  if  it  take  root 
(mee,  it  ends  in  despair,  as ^  Felix  Plater  observes,  and  as  in' 
'  Cebes's  tstble  may  well  be  coupled  with  it.  ^  Chrysostom 
in  his  seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympian  describes  it  to  be  a 
cruel  torture  of  the  doult  a  vao^i  inexplicable  grief,  poisoned 
wcnm,  consuming  body  and  soul,  and  gnavring  the  very  hearty 
a  perpetual  executioner,  continual  night,  profound  darkness,  a 
whirlwind,  a  tempest,  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse 
than  any  fire,  and  a  battle  that  hath  no  end.  It  crucifies 
worse  than  any  tyrant ;  no  torture,  no  strappado,  no  bodily 
punishment  is  like  unto  it  Tis  the  eagle  without  question 
which  the  poet^'feigned  to  gnaw  ^  Prometheus  heart,  and  ^  no 
heaviness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart,"  Ecdes; 
XXV.  15,  16.  • "  Every  perturbaticm  is  a  misery,  but 
grief  a  cruel  torment,"  a  domineering  passion ;  as  in  old 
Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  inferior  magistral 
cies  ceased ;  when  grief  appears,  aU  other  pasdons  vanish. 
^It  dries  up  the  bdnes,"  saith  Solomon,  ch.  17,  Prov., 
"makes  them  hollow-eyed,  pale,  and  lean,  furrow-faced,  td 
have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  shrivelled  cheeks,  dry  bod- 
ies, and  quite  perverts  their  temperature  that  are  misafiected 
with  it  As  Eleonora,  that  exiled  mournful  duchess  (in  our 
^English  Ovid),  lamentd  to  her  noble  husband  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Glooester, 

1  Multil  ex  moerore  et  metn  hue  delapsi  oonsmnenB,  jngls  nox,  ettenebne  proftm- 

ftnit.    Lemn.  lib.  1,  cap.  16.       *  Mult&  dsB,  tempestas  et  turbo  et  febris  non  ap- 

enrftet  tristitii  fitciunt  accedere  melaa-  parens,  omni  Igne   yalidius  inoendena; 

ehoUam  (cap.  3,  de  mentis  alien.)  si  altas  longior,  et  pugiue  flnem  non  habeno 

radices  agat,  in  veram  fixamque  degene-  crucem  circumfert  dolor,  &ciemqae  omnI 

rat  melancholiam  et  in   desperationem  tyi-anno  crudeliorem  prsD  se  fert.     ^  Nat. 

lesinit.        '  Ille  luctus,  cgus  Ter6  soror  Comes  Mythol.  1.  4,  c.  6.        ^  Tully  8, 

lesperatio  simul  ponitar.      <  Animaram  Tusc.  omnis  perturbatio  miseria  et  car- 

erudele  tormentom,  dolor  inexplicabiliSf  niflcina  est  dolor.       ^  M.  Drayton  in  hil 

tinea,  non  solum  ossa  sed  corda  pertin-  Her.  ep. 
fons,  perpetuus  camifex,  Tiras   animsB 
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"  Sawest  thou  those  eyes  in  whose  sweet  cheerful  look 
Duke  Humphry  once  such  joy  and  pleasure  took. 
Sorrow  hath  so  despoil' d  me  of  all  grace, 
Thou  could*st  not  say  this  was  my  £lnor*8  &ce. 
Like  a  foul  Gor/^on/*  &c. 

^'^it  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away 
stomach,  colour,  and  sleep,  thickens  the  blood  ('Femeliua 
/.  1,  cap.  18,  de  marb,  causis),  contaminates  the  spirits.** 
(*Piso.)  Overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the  good 
estate  of  body  and  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their 
lives,  cry  out,  howl  and  roar  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls. 
David  confessed  as  much,  Psalm  xxxviii.  8,  ^  I  have  roared 
for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart"  And  Psalm  cxix. 
4  part,  4  v.  "  My  soul  melteth  away  for  very  heaviness," 
V.  83,  '^  I  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke."  Antiochus  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for 
grief,  ^  Christ  himself,  Vtr  doh^um,  out  of  an  apprehension 
of  grief,  did  sweat  blood,  Mark  xiv.  ^  EQs  soul  was  heavy  to 
the  death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his."  Crato  consiL 
21,  L  2,  gives  instance  in  one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  rea- 
son of  ^  grief ;  and  Montanus  eansiL  30,  in  a  noble  matron, 
• "  that  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief."  I.  S.  D.  in 
Hildesheim,  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his  that  was  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,  and  for  many  years,  ^  ^  but  after- 
wards, by  a  little  occasion  of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his  former 
fits,  and  was  tormented  as  before."  Examples  are  common, 
how  it  causeth  melancholy,  '  desperation,  and  sometimes  death 
itself;  for  (Eccles.  xxxviii.  15),  "  Of  heaviness  comes  death ; 
worldly  sorrow  causeth  death."  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  Psalm  xxxi. 
10.  "  My  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness,  and  my  years  with 
mourning."  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a  dog  ? 
Niobe  into  a  stone  ?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless  and 

1  Crato  oonsil.  21,  lib.  2,  moBstitlA  uni-  Ti.  16,  11.  ^  Moerore  msoeror,  mar- 

Tersum  infHgidat   corpus,  oalorem  ia-  cesco  et  consenesco   miner,  ossa  atqua 

natum   extinguit,   appetitum    destruit.  pellis  sum  miaera  macrieudine.    Plaut. 

*  Cor  reflrlgerat   Mstida,    spiritus    ex-  0  Malum  laceptum  et  actum  a  tristitia 

riccat,     inuatumque     calorem     obruit,  sola.  7  HUdesheim.  Bpioel.  2.  de  mel 

vigllias  inducit,  concoctionem  labefactat,  aDohoUa,  moerore  anirai  posfeea  aooedenCe, 

Banguinem  inorasaat,  exaggeratque  mel-  ia  priora  symptomata  incidit.         •  VivBi 

aaobolicum  roocum.      «  Spiritus  et  saa-  8,  de  anima,  c.  de  vamrof.  Sahia.  ta 

guia  hoe  eontaminator.    Ploo.       ^Uaro,  Ovid. 
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stapid.  Severus,  the  Emperor,  ^died  for  grief;  and  how 
'  many  myriads  hesides  ?  Tanta  iUi  est  feritcu,  tarda  est 
insania  luctus^  Melancthon  gives  a  reason  of  it,  ^^Hhe 
gathering  of  much  melancholy  blood  aboat  the  heart,  which 
collection  extinguisheth  the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dulleth 
them,  sorrow  strikes  the  heart,  makes  it  tremble  and  pine 
away,  with  great  pain ;  and  the  black  blood  drawn  from  the 
spleen,  and  dififused  under  the  ribs,  on  the  left  side,  makes 
those  perilous  hypochondriacal  convulsions,  which  happen  to 
them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow." 

SuBSEGT.  V. — Fear^  a  Cause, 

ConsiN-GERMAN  to  sorrow  is  fear,  or  rather  a  sister,  Jidus 
Achates^  and  continual  companion,  an  assistant  and  a  prin- 
cipal agent  in  procuring  of  this  mischief;  a  cause  and  symp- 
tom as  the  other.  In  a  word,  as  *  Virgil  of  the  Harpies, 
I  may  justly  say  of  them  both, 

^  Tristius  hand  illis  monstram,  nee  ssevior  nlla 
Pestis  et  ira  Deam  stygiis  sese  extnlit  nndis." 

**  A  sadder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plague  so  fell, 
Or  vengeance  of  the  gods,  ne'er  came  from  Styx  or  Hell.** 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  god 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing 
*  affections,  and  so  was  sorrow  amongst  the  rest,  under  the 
name  of  Angerona  Dea,  they  stood  in  such  awe  of  them,  as 
Austin  de  Civitat,  Dei,  lib.  4,  cap.  8,  noteth  out  of  Varro,  fear 
was  commonly  ^  adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a 
lion's  head;  and  as  Macrobius  records,  ^10,  SatfimaUum; 
' "  in  the  calends  of  January,  Angerona  had  her  holy  day,  to 

1  Herodlan.'I,  Sy  monrore  magb  quain  acddit  Us  qui  diutuma  cura  et  moestitia 

morbo  consomptuA  est.        s  Bothwellius  conflictantur.     MelancthoD.        s  lib,  8, 

atribilarins   obiit.   Brinrms   Genuensis  Ma.  4.            *  Et  metum  ideo  deam  sa- 

hist.  &c          8  So  great  is  the  fierceness  erftrant  at  bonam  mentem  coDcederet. 

and  madnera  of  melancholy.         *  Maes-  Yarro,  Lactantins,  Aug.             ^  Lllins 

titia  cor  quasi  percussum  constringitar,  Girald.  Syntag.  1,  de  diis  miseellaniis. 

eremit  et  languescit  cum  acri  sensu  do-  ^  Calendis  Jan.  fense  snnt    diTSS  Ange- 

loris.    In  tristitia  cor  fugiens  attrahit  ex  ronsB,  cui  pootiflces  in  saoello  Yolnpia 

Splene  lentnm  humorem  melancholicum,  sacra  fiusiunt,  quod  angores  et  animi  sol- 

tnl  eflUsus  sub  eostis  in  sinistro  latere  Ucitndines  propitiata  propellat. 
hypoehondriaooe  flatus  ftcit,  quod  ssepe 
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whom  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure,  their 
augars  and  bishops  did  yearly  sacrifice ;  that,  being  propitious 
to  them,  she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish,  and  vexation  of 
the  mind  for  that  year  following."  Many  lamentable  effects 
this  fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat, 
^  it  makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  &c»  It  amazeth  many  men 
that  are  to  speak,  or  show  themselves  in  public  assemblies,  or 
before  some  great  personages,  as  Tully  confessed  of  himself, 
that  he  trembled  still  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech ;  and 
Demosthenes,  that  great  orator  of  Greece,  before  Philippus. 
It  confounds  voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittingly  brings 
in  Jupiter  Tragoedus,  so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he 
was  to  make  a  speech  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use  Mercury's 
help  in  prompting.  Many  men  ,are  so  amazed  and  astonished 
with  fear,  they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say^ 
■what  they  do,  and  that  which  is  worse,  it  tortures  them 
many  days  before  with  continual  affrights  and  suspicion.  It 
hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts 
ache,  sad  and  heavy.  They  that  live  in  fear  are  never  free, 
^  resolute,  secure,  never  merry,  but  in  continual  pain  ;  that, 
as  Vives  truly  said,  NuUa  est  rmseria  major  quam  meius,  no 
greater  misery,  no  rack,  nor  torture  like  unto  it,  ever  sus- 
picious, anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  childishly  drooping  with- 
out reason,  without  judgment,  *  *'  especially  if  some  terrible 
object  be  offered,"  as  Plutarch  hath  it  It  causeth  oftentimes 
sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  as  I  have 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  *  digression  of  the  force  of  imag- 
ination, and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my  section  of  *  terrors. 
Fear  makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  tlie 


1  Timor  Indncit  Mga8,  cordis  palpita-  morlam  constemat,  sed  et   institutnm 

tlonem,  vocis  defectam  atqne  pallorem.  animi  omne  et  laadabilem  conatum  Im- 

Agrippa,  lib.  1,  cap.  63.    Timidi  semper  pedit.    Thucydides.  *  Lib.  de  forti- 

•l^tushabeatfrigidos.  Mont.        s  Effa-  tudine  et  virtnte  Alexandria  nbl  propi 

■as  oernens  ftigieDtes   agmlne   tnrmas;  res  adfttit  terribilis.      &  Sect.  2,  Hemb.  8| 

a  nit  mea  nunc  inlBat  eomua  Faunas  Subs.  2.       «  Sect.  2,  BCemb  4,  Subs  8. 
itT    Alciat.         «  Metos  non  solum  me< 


Mem.  8,  subs.  6.]  J^uzme  and  DUgrace^  Causes. 
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devH  to  come  to  us,  as  ^  Agrippa  and  Cardan  avoucli,  and 
tyrannizetfi  over  our  fantasy  more  than  all  other  affectionS) 
especially  in  the  dark.     We  see  this  verified  in  most  men,  as 
'  Lavater  saith,  Qiub  metuunty  fingunt ;  what  they  fear  they 
<»onceiye,  and  feign  unto  themselves;  they  think  they  see 
goblins,  hags,  devils,  and  many  times  become  melancholy 
thereby.     Cardan,  suhHL  UK  18,  hath  an  example  of  such  an 
one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bugbear)  aU 
his  life  after.     Augustus  Caesar  durst  not  sit  in  the  dark,  nisi 
aliquo  cusidentey  saith  '  Suetonius,  Nunqaam  tenebris  emgilaviL 
And  'tis  strange  what  women  and  children  will  conceive  unto 
themselves,  if  they  go  over  a  churchyard  in  the  night,  lie,  or 
be  alone  in  a  dark  room,  how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a 
sadden.     Many  men  are  troubled  with  future  events,  fore^ 
knowledge  of  their  fortunes,  destinies,  as  Severus  the  em- 
peror, Adrian  and  Dpmitian,  Quod  sciret  tdtimum  viUe  diem, 
saith  Suetonius,  vaide  soUdtus,  much  tortured  in  mind  because 
he  foreknew  his  end ;  with  many  such,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  opportunely  in  another  place  *    Anxiety,  mercy,  pity, 
indignation,  &c.,  and  such  fearful  branches  derived  from  these 
two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I  voluntarily  omit ;  read  more 
of  them  in  ^  Carolus  Fascalius,  *  Dandinus,  &c 

SuBSEOT.  VI. — Shame  and  Disgrace^  Oatises* 

Shame  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions  and  bitter 
pangs.  Oh  pudorem  et  dedecus  pvUicum,  ob  errarem  eommis" 
sum  scepe  moventur  generosi  animi  (Felix  Plater,  lib,  3,  de 
aUenaL  mentis)  :  Generous  minds  are  often  moved  with 
shame,  to  despair  for  some  public  disgrace.  And  he,  saith 
Philo,  lib,  2,  de  provid,  dei,  *  ^  that  subjects  himself  to  fear, 
grief,  ambition,  shame,  is  not  happy,  but  altogether  miserable^ 
tortured  with  continual  labour,  care,  and  misery."     It  is  as 

1  SnbtU.  18t  Ub.  timor  attnhit  ad  se  •  Com.  in  Arist.  de  Anlma.  *  Qal 

DBBmonas,  timor  et  error  maltam   in  mentem   snbjeeit    timoris   domination!, 

haminibns  poBsnnt.        *  Lib.  2,  Spectris  cnpiditatis,  doloris,  ambitioniS)  pudoris, 

ea.  8,  fortes  lart  spectra  Tidcmt.  quia  teSix  non  est,  tied  omnin  miser,  asBidnii 

minns  timent.      *  Vita  cjiu.      *  Sect.  2,  laboribiu  torqnetur  et  miseria. 
Uamb.  4,  Subs.  7.        »  De  Tirt.  et  vitiia 
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forcible  a  batterer  as  any  of  the  rest ;  ^  "  Many  men  neglect 
the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory,  and  yet  they 
are  afraid  of  infamy,  repulse,  disgrace,  {Tul,  offic.  LI,)  they 
can  severely  contemn  pleasure,  bear  grief  indifferently,  but 
they  are  quite  ^  battered  and  broken  with  reproach  and  oblo- 
quy;"  {siquidem  vita  etfama  pari  passu  ambulant)  and  are 
60  dejected  many  times  for  some  public  injury,  disgrace,  as  a 
box  on  the  ear  by  their  inferior,  to  he  overcome  of  their  ad- 
versary, foiled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a  speech,  some  foul 
fact  committed  or  disclosed,  &c.,  that  they  dare  not  come 
abroad  all  their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  comers,  and 
keep  in  holes.  The  most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to 
it ;  Spirittis  altos  frangit  et  generosos :  Hieronymus.  Aris- 
totle, because  he  could  not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus, 
for  grief  and  shame  drowned  himself:  Ccdius  Rodiginus  an- 
tiqvw.  lee.  lib,  29,  cap.  8.  Homerus  pudore  consumptus,  was 
swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of  shame  ' ''  because  he  could 
not  unfold  the  fisherman's  riddle."     Sophocles  killed  himself, 

*  "  for  that  a  tragedy  of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage : "  Valer. 
Max.  lib.  9,  cap.  12.     Lucretia  stabbed  herself,  and  so  did 

•  Cleopatra,  "  when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a  tri- 
umph, to  avoid  the  infamy."  Antonius  the  Roman,  •  "  afler 
he  was  overcome  of  his  enemy,  for  three  days'  space  sat  soli- 
tary in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  abstaining  from  all  company, 
even  of  Cleopatra  herself,  and  afterwards  for  very  shame 
butchered  himself,"  Plutarch  vita  ejus.  "Apollonius  Rho- 
dius  ^wilfully  banished  himself,  forsaking  his  country,  and  all 
his  dear  friends,  because  he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems," 
Plinius,  lib.  7,  cap.  23.  Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms 
were  adjudged  to  Ulysses.  In  China  'tis  an  ordinary  thing 
for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those  famous  trials  of  theirs,  or 

1  Mult!  contemnunt  mnndi  strepitum,  yere  non  poBset.  *  Ob  Tragoediam 

reputant  pro  nihilo  gloriam,  sed  timent  exploeam,  mortem  sibi  Riadio  oonfKiTit. 

inikmiam,  offensionem,  repnlsam.     Vo-  ^  Cum  vidit  In  triamphum  so  servari. 

luptatem    seyerissimd    eontemnunt,    in  causa  ejus  ignorainte  yitandn  mortem 

dolore  sunt  molUores,  gloriam  negligunt,  sibi  conscivit     Plut.  <  Bello  victus, 

(hinguntur  in&mia.         s  Grayius  con-  per  tres  dies  sedit  in  prora  naris,  absti- 

tumeliam  ferimus  quam  detrimentnm,  ni  nens  ab  omni  consortio,  etiam  Cleopi^trv, 

ftbjecto  nimis  animo   dmus.     Plut.  in  postea  ae  interfeelt.        f  Cum  male  nek- 

T\m<A.         8  Quod  piscatori*  snlgma  ml-  tasMt  Argonautloa,  ob  pudorem  exulavi* 
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Diiould  take  degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  theii  vtrite, 
^  Mat,  Hiccius  expedit  ad  Sinas,  L  S,  c,  9.  Hostratus  the 
friar  took  that  book  which  Reuchlin  had  writ  against  him, 
under  the  name  of  Epist,  ohscurorum  virarumy  so  to  heart, 
that  for  shame  and  grief  he  made  away  himself,  ^Jovius  in 
dogiis.  A  grave  and  learned  mmister,  and  an  ordinary 
preacher  at  Alcmar  in  Holland,  was  (one  day  as  he  walked 
in  the  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddenly  taken  with  a  lax  or 
looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next 
ditch;  but  being  'surprised  at  unawares,  by  some  gentle- 
women of  his  parish  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed, 
that  he  did  never  after  show  his  head  in  public,  or  come  into 
the  pulpit,  but  pined  away  with  melancholy :  {Pet.  Farestus 
med,  ohservat.  lib,  10,  ohgervat,  12.)  So  shame  amongst  other 
passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues, 
that  will  ^  Nulld  paUescere  culpa,  be  moved  with  nothing,  take 
no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart,  laugh  at  all ;  let  them  be 
proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict  rogues,  thieves,  traitors, 
lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed, 
reviled,  and  derided  with  *  Ballio  the  Bawd  in  Plautus,  they 
rejoice  at  it,  Gantores  probot;  '^babse  and  bombax,"  what 
care  they  ?    We  have  too  many  such  in  our  times, 

**  Exclamat  Melicerta  perlsse 
Frontem  de  rebus,"  * 

Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a  generous  spirit, 
tender  of  his  reputation,  will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so 
grievously  affected  with  it,  that  he  had  rather  give  myriads 


1  Qnidam  pne  Terecun^Ua  simtil  et 
dolore  in  insaniam  incidnnt,  eo  quod  a 
literatomm  gradu  in  examine  excludun- 
tor.  s  Hostiatus  cnoullatus  adeo 

graTtter  ob  Reuclini  librum,  qui  inscribi- 
tar,  Epistoln  obscnromm  virorum,  do- 
lore simul  et  pudore  sauciatas,  ut  seip- 
num  iDtexfecerit.  s  Propter  mborem 

confosiis,  statim  coepit  delirare,  &c.,  ob 
Buspicionem,  quod  vili  ilium  ctimine  ao- 
cusarent.  *  Horat.  s  F^.  Impndice. 
B  Ita  est.    Pfl.  soeleste.    B.  dicSs  vera. 


Ps.  Verbero.  B.  quippeni?  PS.  fiircite. 
B.  factum  optime.  Ps.  sod  fraude.  B. 
sunt  mea  istsBc.  Ps.  parricida.  B.  perge 
tu.  Ps.  sacrilege.  B.  Ikteor.  Ps.  perjure. 
B.  yera  dids.  Ps.  pemities  adolescentum. 
B.  acerrimi.  Ps.  ftir.  B.  babae.  Ps.  farf- 
tlve.  B.  bombaz!  Ps.  fraus  populi.  B. 
Pianissimo.  Ps.  impure  leno,  coenum. 
B.  cantores  probos.  Pseudolus,  Act.  1, 
Seen.  8.  ^  Meli(*erta  exclaims,  ^^  all 

sbame  ha.s  yanished  from  hum^n  trac9- 
aetions.*'    Pendus,  Sat.  6. 
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of  crownsy  lose  his  life,  than  suflfer  the  least  de&mation  of 
honour,  or  blot  in  his  good  name.  And  if  so  be  that  he  can** 
not  avoid  it,  as  a  n^htingale,  Qtue  canUmdb  victa  moritur 
(suth  ^Mizaldus),  dies  for  shame  if  another  bird  sing  better, 
he  langoisheth  and  pineth  awaj  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit 

SuBSECT.  YU. — Envy^  MaUcCy  HaJbred^  Gauses, 

£nyt  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain,  and  both,  as 
Guianerius  TracL  15,  cap,  2,  proves  out  of  Gralen  3  Aphor~ 
ism,  com,  22,  *  *^  cause  this  malady  by  themselves,  especially 
if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy."  Tis 
Yalescus  de  Taranta,  and  Fcelix  Platerus's  observation, 
^  ^  Envy  so  gnaws  many  men's  hearts,  that  they  become  alto* 
gether  melancholy."  And  therefore  belike  Solomon,  Prov. 
xiv.  13,  calls  it,  ^  the  rotting  of  the  bones,*'  Cyprian,  vtdnus 
occuUum ; 

4  ^  Sicnli  non  inveoeie  tyranni 
MajoB  tormentiim  ** 

The  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment  It 
crucifies  their  souls,  withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow- 
eyed,  ^  pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to  behold,  Cyprian,  ser,  2,  d$ 
seh  et  livore,  ^^Aa  a.  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  so,"  saith 
Chrysostom,  *^  doth  envy  consume  a  man ;  to  be  a  living 
anatomy ;  a  skeleton,  to  be  a  lean  and  ^  pale  carcass,  quick- 
ened with  a  '  fiend,"  Hall  in  Charact  for  so  often  as  an  en- 
vious wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be  enriched,  to 
thrive,  and  be  fortunate  in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  offices, 
or  the  like,  he  repines  and  grieves. 

»  "  intabescitque  videndo 
Snccessus  hominnm sapplicramqne  8uum  est" 

•  Cent.  7  e  Plinio.       <  Moltoe  Tidemns  conftomit.  '  Pallor  in  ote  sedet, 

propter   inridiam   et  odium  in  melan-  macies  in  oorpore  toto.    Nusquam  recta 

ehollun   incidisae :   et  illos  potiaelmum  acies,  liTont  mhigine  dentes.        9  niaboU 

?uorum   corpora   ad   liano  apta   sunt  expream  Imi^,  tozicum  charitatis,  yene- 

Inyidia  aflBigit  homines  adeo  et  corrodit,  num  amiciti»,  abytisiu  mentiB,  non  est 

ut  hi  melancholic!  penitus  fiant.      *  Hor.  eo   monBtrosius   monstrnm,  damnosina 

B  His  Yultns  minax.  torms  aapectns,  pal-  damnum,  urit,  torret,  discruciatf  macie 

lor  in  facie,  in  labiis  tremor,  stridor  in  et  squalore  oonficit.   Austin.  Domin.  pii- 

dentibus,  &c.       «  Ut  tinea  oorrodit  veo-  mi  Adyent.        >  Ovid.  He  pines  awav  al 

timentum,  slo  Inyidia  eum  qui  selatnr  the  fiffiit  of  aipottMr^s  sncceaa  U  is 


Mem.  8,  babs.  7.]      Mnvy^  MaUce,  Hatred^  Causes. 
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He  tortures  himself  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour,  be  pre- 
ferred, commended,  do  well ;  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  galls 
him  afresh  ;  and  no  greater  pain  can  come  to  him  than  to 
hear  of  another  man's  well-doing ;  'tis  a  dagger  at  his  heart 
every  such  object  He  looks  at  him  as  they  that  fell  down 
in  Lucian's  rock  of  honour,  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will 
damage  himself  to  do  another  a  mischief:  Atque  cadet  svbito^ 
dum  svper  koste  cadaL  As  he  did  in  JSsop,  lose  one  eye 
wMlingly,  that  his  feUow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man  in 
*  Quindlian  that  poisoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because 
his  neighbour's  bees  should  get  na  more  honey  from  them. 
His  whole  life  is  sorrow,  and  every  word  he  speaks  a  satire ; 
nothing  &ts  him  but  other  men's  ruins.  For  to  speak  in  a 
word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  Tnstitia  de  bonis  alienisy  sor- 
row for  other  men's  goed,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come ;  et 
faudium  de  txdversis,  and  ^joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to 
mercy,  'which  grieves  at  other  men's '  mischances,  and  mis- 
affects  the  body  in  another  kind  ;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  Hk. 
2,  de  arthod.  Jid.  Thomas  2,  2,  quasi.  36,  art.  1,  Aristotle, 
L  2,  Bket.  c.  4  et  10,  Plato  Philebo.,  Tully  3  Tuse.,  Greg. 
Nic.  I.  de  virL  aninuBj  c.  12,  BasiL  de  hwidioj  Pindams  Od. 
1,  ser.  5,  and  we  find  it  true.  'Tis  a  common  disease,  and 
almost  natural  to  us,  as  *  Tacitus  holds,  to  envy  another  man's 
prosperity.  And  'tis  in  most  men  an  incurable  disease.  ^  ^  I 
have  read,"  saith  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee  authors;  I  have  consulted  with  many  wise  men  for  a 
remedy  for  envy,  I  could  find  none,  but  to  renounce  all  hap- 
piness, and  to  be  a  wretch,  and  miserable  for  ever."  ^s  the 
be^nning  of  hell  in  this  life,  and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused. 
•"Every  other  sin  hath  some  pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will 


Ub  Bpedal  tortnxe.  •  Deolam.  18,  lini- 
Tit  flores  maleflcifl  saoo^  in  venenniii 
mella  oonvertenn.  l  Statuia  oerda  Bar 
lOhia  eo8  compant,  qni  Uqueflunt  ad 
prttaentiam  aolia,  quflL  alii  gaudent  et  or- 
naDtur.  Musda  alii,  qoas  uloeribua  gau- 
dent,  amoana  praetereant,  sistnnt  in  ftet- 
Idia.  s  Miaerioordia  etiam  qnaa  triati- 
tla  qnaadam  eat,  aaape  miaeiantia  corpna 
male  affieit  Agrippa.  1. 1,  cap.  68.      *In- 

voL.  I.  28 


aitnm  mortaliboa  a  natnra  recentem  ali- 
onun  faelicitatem  asgria  oculia  intueri, 
hist.  1.  2,  Tacit.  *  Legi  Chaldaeoa, 

Onecos,  Hebraeoa,  conanlni  aapientes  pro 
Rmedio  invidisB,  hoc  enim  inveni,  renun- 
ciare  felicitati,  et  perpetuo  miaer  ease. 
6  Oune  peccatam  aut  ezcusationem  ae* 
cum  liabet,  aut  yolaptatem.  sola  inyidla 
ntraque  caret.  reUqua  vitia  flnem  ha- 
beat,  ira  deferyeacit,  gula  aatiatur,  odi- 
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admit  of  an  excuse ;  envj  alone  wants  both.  Other  sins  last 
but  for  awhile ;  the  gut  may  be  satisfied,  anger  remits^ 
hatred  hath  an  end,  envy  never  ceaseth."  Cardan,  Uh.  2,  de 
$ap.  Divine  and  human  examples  are  very  familiar;  yon 
may  run  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul  and  David,  Cain  and 
Abel,  angebcU  iUurn  non  proprium  peeccttum^  sedfrairis  proS" 
peritcu,  saith  Theodoret,  it  was  his  brother's  good  fortune 
galled  him.  Rachel  envied  her  sister,  being  barren,  Gen. 
XXX.  Joseph's  brethren,  him,  Gren.  xxxvii.  David  had  a 
touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth,  ^  Fs.  37.  ^  Jeremy  and 
*  Habakkuk,  they  repined  at  others'  good,  but  in  the  end  they 
corrected  themselves.  Ps.  75,  "  fret  not  thyself,"  &c.  Domi- 
tian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  ^^Hhat  a  private  man 
should  be  so  much  glorified."  ^  Cecinna  was  envied  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  because  he  was  more  richly  adorned.  But 
of  all  others,  *  women  are  most  weak,  ob  pulchrttudtnem  in' 
vidcB  sunt  f<Bm%n(B  {MustBtu)  avi  amat^  aut  oditj  nihil  est 
tertium  (CfrancUensis).  They  love  or  hate,  no  medium 
amongst  them.  Implaccdnles  plerumque  kesa  mulieres,  Agrip- 
pina  like,  ^  ^<  A  woman  if  she  see  her  neighbour  more  neat 
or  elegant,  richer  in  tires,  jewels,  or  apparel  is  enraged,  and 
like  a  lioness  sets  upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her,  scoffs  at 
her,  and  cannot  abide  her ; "  so  the  Roman  ladies  in  Tacitus 
did  at  Solonina,  Cecinna's  wife,  ^  '^  because  she  had  a  better 
horse,  and  better  furniture,  as  if  she  had  hurt  them  with  it ; 
they  were  much  offended."  In  like  sort  our  gentlewomen  do 
at  their  usual  meetings,  one  repines  or  scoffs  at  another's 
bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attic  wench,  was  mur- 
dered of  her  fellows,  •"  because  she  did  excel  the  rest  in 
beauty,"  Constantine  AgricuU,  L  11,  c.  7.  Every  villagn 
will  yield  such  examples. 

am  flnem  habet,  inTidia  nnnqnam  qui-  Guianeriiu,  li15.  2,  cap.  8,  vim.  M.  Aon- 

esclt.       1  Urebat  me  semulatlo  propter  lii  fssmiaa  vicinam  elegantias  m  Teatitam 

itultos.        *  Hier.  12,   1.        3  Hab.  1.  videiiB,  leeeDSB  instar  in  yirnm  insuigit, 

<  Invidit  privati  Domen  supra  priadpis  &c.        &  Quod  insigai  equo  et  oetro  re- 

attoUi.        6  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  2,  part  6.  heretur,  quanquam  nallius  cnm  injaria, 

•  PerituraB  dolore  et  iDvidia,  si  quern  yid-  ornatum  ilium  tanquam  Isbssb  graTabaii- 

erint  omatiorem  se  in  publicum  prodi-  tur.        >  Quod  pulchritudine  omnes  e'S> 

bae.    Platina  dial,  amorum.         7  Ant  oelleret,  puellae  indifnatee  ooddtfun* 


Mem.  8,  subs.  8.]        Mnulationy  Haired^  Sfc 
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SuBSECT.  ym. — EmuUxtionj  Hatred^  Faction,  Desire  of 

Revenge,    Causes. 

Out  of  this  root  of  envy  i  spring  those  feral  branches  of 
faction,  hatred,  livor,  emulation,  which  cause  the  like  griev- 
ances, and  are,  serra  aninuB,  the  saws  of  the  soul,  *  eanstemct' 
tianis  plend  itffectus,  affections  full  of  desperate  amazement ; 
or  as  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  ^^'  a  moth  of  the  soul, 
a  consumption  to  make  another  man's  happiness  his  misery, 
to  torture,  crucify,  and  execute  himself,  to  eat  his  ovm  heart. 
Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no  good,  they  do  always 
grieve,  sigh,  and  groan,  day  and  night  without  intenmssion, 
their  breast  is  torn  asunder ; "  and  a  little  afler,  '  ^  Whom- 
soever he  is  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may 
avoid  thee,  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him  nor  thyself; 
wheresoever  thou  art  he  is  with  thee,  thine  enemy  is  ever  in 
thy  breast,  thy  destruction  is  within  thee,  thou  art  a  captive, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  envi- 
ous, and  canst  not  be  comforted.  It  was  the  devil's  over- 
throw;'* and  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly  affected  with 
this  passion,  it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  fre- 
quent, no  passion  so  common. 

^  Kai  Kepa/iei>c  Kepoftd  Koria  xat  t6ktovi  Hicruvt 
KcH  wrux^  ifTuxV  ^oviel  xat  &oi£bQ  doid^, 

A  potter  emnlates  a  potter; 

One  smith  envies  another: 
A  beggar  emulates  a  beggar: 

A  singing  man  his  brother 


1  LaM  patet  iiiTidl»  fteenndn  pemities, 
•t  Uvor  radix  omniam  malorum,  fons 
eladiom,  inde  (xUnin  surgit,  emulatio. 
Cyprian^  an.  2,  de  lAron.  *  ValeriuSf 
1.  8,  cap.  9.  s  Quails  est  animl  tinea, 
qiUB  tabes  pectoris  lelure  in  altera  vel 
alionim  fielicitatem  suam  Ihoere  mirari- 
am,  et  vdut  quosdam  pectori  suo  admo- 
vere  carnifices,  cogitatlonibus  et  sensibus 
luis  adhibere  tortores,  qui  se  intestinis 
crociatibus  lacerent.  Non  cibus  talibaii 
Isetns,  non  potus  potest  esse  jacandus; 
•Qspiiatur  semper  et  gemitar,  et  doletur 


dies  et  nocteSf  pectus  sine  Intermlsslone 
laceratur.  *  Quisquls  est  ille  quem 
semularis,  cni  in^des  is  te  subterfugere 
potest,  at  tu  non  te  ubicunqne  ftigerls, 
adversarius  tuus  tecum  est,  hostis  tuns 
semper  in  pectore  tuo  est,  pemicies  intua 
inclusa,  ligatus  es,  Tictns,  aelo  domi- 
nante  captivus :  nee  solatia  tibi  ulla  sub- 
Teniunt :  bine  diabolus  inter  initia  stattm 
mundi,  et  perlit  primus,  et  perdidit| 
Cyprian,  ser.  2,  de  nlo  et  liTon. 
4  Hflsiod.  Op.  et  Dies. 
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Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family  is  full  of  it,  it 
takes  hold  almost  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  Ms 
the  ploughman,  even  amongst  gossips  it  is  to  be  seen,  scarce 
three  in  a  company  but  there  is  siding,  Action,  emulation, 
between  two  of  them,  some  iimidtas,  jar,  private  grudge^ 
heart-burning  in  the  midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemoi 
dwell  together  in  the  country  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  of 
linked  in  marriage),  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them 
and  their  servants,  some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt 
their  wives  or  children,  friends  and  followers,  some  content 
tion  about  wealth,  gentry,  precedency,  &c,  by  means  of 
which,  like  the  frog  in  ^  .&op,  '^  that  would  swell  till  she  was 
as  big  as  an  ox,  burst  herself  at  last ; "  they  will  stretch  be<^ 
yond  their  fortunes,  callings,  and  strive  so  long  that  they  ooii* 
sume  their  substance  in  lawsuits,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality^ 
feasting,  fine  clothes,  to  get  a  few  bombast  titles,  for  ambi' 
HoMd  paupertcUe  lahoramus  omnesy  to  outbrave  one  another, 
they  will  tire  their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and  through 
contentions  or  mutual  invitations  beggar  them^lves.  Scaree 
two  great  scholars  in  an  age,  but  with  bitter  invectives  they 
fall  foul  one  on  the  other,  and  their  adherents;  Sootiata^ 
Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  •  Galenists 
and  Paracelsians,  &c.,  it  holds  in  all  professions. 

Honest  'emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings  is  not  to  be 
disliked,  'tis  ingeniorum  cos,  as  one  calls  it,  the  whetstone  of 
wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour,  and  those  noble  Romans  out 
of  this  spirit  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a  modest  am- 
bition, as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Mil- 
tiades ;  Achilles*s  trophies  moved  Alexander, 

*  "  Ambire  seraptsr,  stulta  oonfidentia  est, 
Ambire  nunquam,  deses  arrogantia  est.*' 

Tis  a  sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to 
withdraw  himself,  neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honours, 

1  Rana  cufiida  aequandi  borem,  se  dte-    Bplg.  lib.  1.    '*  Ambition  always   la    a 
tendebat,  &c.      *  .fiinnlatio  alitingenia :    fbolish  oonfldenoe,  imtw  a  alothfai 
PatoreiiliM  poster.  toI.  *  Grotius,    ganoe." 


Mem.  8,  sobs.  8.]        EmulaHonj  Hcstredy  S^c, 
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offices,  through  sloth,  niggardliness,  fear,  hashfulness,  oi 
otherwise,  to  which  hj  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  education, 
he  is  called,  apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo ;  but  when  it  is 
immoderate,  it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable  pain.  What  a 
deal  of  money  did  Henrj  YIIL  and  Francis  I.  king  of 
France,  spend  at  that  ^famous  interview  ?  and  how  many  vain 
oourtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave  other,  spent  themselves, 
their  livelihood  and  fortunes,  and  died  beggars  ?  'Adrian  the 
emperor  was  so  galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals ; 
so  did  Nero.  This  passion  made  'Dionjsius  the  tyrant 
banish  Plato  and  Fhiloxenus  the  poet,  because  they  did  excel 
and  eclipse  his  glory,  as  he  thought ;  the  Romans  exile  Co« 
riolanus,  confine  Camillus,  murder  Scipio ;  the  Greeks  by 
ostracism  to  expel  Aristides,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  imprison 
Theseus,  make  away  Fhocion,  &c.  When  Richard  I.  and 
Philip  of  France  were  fellow  soldiers  together,  at  the  siege 
of  Aeon  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  had  approved  him- 
self to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  insomuch  that  all  men's  eyes 
were  upon  him,  it  so  galled  Philip,  Francum  urebcU  Regit 
Victoria^  saith  mine  ^author,  tarn  tsgre  ferehcU  Richardi 
glmamj  ut  carpere  dictOy  calumniari  fctcta  ;  that  he  cavilled 
at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at  length  to  open  defiance ; 
he  could  contain  no  longer,  but  hasting  home,  invaded  his 
territories,  and  professed  open  war,  "  Hatred  stirs  up  con- 
tention," Prov.  X.  12,  and  they  break  out  at  last  into  immor- 
tal enmity,  into  virulency,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and 
rage;  ^they  persecute  each  other,  their  friends,  followers, 
and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile  wars,  scur- 
rile  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and 
will  not  be  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line  faction  in  Italy;  that  of  the  Adumi  and  Fregosi  in 
Grenoa;  that  of  Cneius  Papirius,  and  Quintus  Fabius  in 
Rome;   Caesar  and   Pompey ;    Orleans  and   Burgundy  in 


1  Anno  1519,  between  Ardes  and  Qulne.  rem.    jBtenta  bella  pace  eublatft  gemnl 

■  Spartian.        'Plutarch.        « Johannes  Jurat  odium,  nee  ante    invisum    eeM 

Henldufi.    1.  2,    c.  12,  de   bello   aacr.  dednit,  quam  ease   deaiit.    Patereoloif 

t  Nulla  diee  tantnm  poterit  leuirefUro  yol.  1. 
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France ,  Yoik  and  Lancaster  in  England ;  yea,  this  passicm 
80  rageth  ^  many  times,  that  it  subverts  not  men  only,  and 
families,  but  even  populous  cities,  *  Carthage  and  Corinth 
can  witness  as  much,  nay  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought 
into  a  wilderness  by  it.  This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and 
desire  of  revenge,  invented  first  all  those  racks  and  wheels, 
strappadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral  engines,  prisons,  inquisitions, 
severe  laws  to  macerate  and  torment  one  another.  How 
happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessrd  days  and 
sweet  content,  if  we  could  contain  ourselves,  and,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn  humility,  meekness,  patience, 
forget  and  forgive,  as  in  *  Grod's  word  we  are  enjoined,  com- 
pose such  final  controversies  amongst  ourselves,  moderate 
our  passions  in  this  kind,  *'and  think  bettei*  of  others,**  as 

*  Paul  would  have  us,  "  than  of  ourselves :  be  of  like  affection 
one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  ourselves,  but  have 
peace  with  all  men."  But  being  that  we  are  so  peevish  and 
perverse,  insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so 
malicious  and  envious ;  we  do  invicem  arhgariare,  manl  and 
vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate  ourselves 
into  that  gulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  misery  and 
melancholy,  heap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSECT.  IX. — Anger,  a  Cause, 

Angeb,  a  perturbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards, 
preparing  the  body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  itself;  Ira 
Juror  hrevis  est,  "  anger  is  temporary  madness ; "  and  as  *  Pio- 
colomineus  accounts  it,  one  of  the  three  most  violent  passions. 

•  Areteus  sets  it  down  for  an  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca, 
ep,  18,  L  1)  of  this  malady.  'Magninus  gives  the  reason, 
Mxfrequenti  ira  supra  modum  cahfiunt  /  it  overheats  their 
bodies,  and  if  it  be  too  frequent,  it  breaks  out  into  manifest 

1  Ita  siBTit  htec  stygla  minlstrs  nt  or^  <  Paul.  8  Col.       *  Rom.  12.       *  Gnd. 

bes  fiubvertat  aliquando,  deleat  populos,  1,  o.  54.       ^  Ira  et  moeror  at  ingens  anl- 

{>rovlncia8  alioqui  florenteg  redigat  in  sol-  mi    conateirnatio     melancholieog     Cult, 

tudines,  mortales  vero  miseros  in  pro-  Areteus.    Ira  immodicagiffnit  intanlam. 

rtinda  mlKeriartim  Talle  miserabiliter  im-  •  Reg.  Sanlt.  parte  2,  c.  8,  in  apertaa 

mergat.        *  Carthago  lemiila  Roman!  insaniam  moz  duoitor  iratiui. 
unperii  ftrnditoB  interiit.    Saloat.  Gatil. 
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madness,  saith  St.  Ambrose.  'Tis  a  known  sajing,  Furor  JU 
ItBsa  S€Bpiu8  patienHa,  the  most  patient  spirit  that  is,  if  he  be 
often  provoked,  will  be  incensed  to  madness ;  it  will  make  a 
devil  of  a  saii^t ;  and  therefore  Basil  (belike)  in  his  Homily 
de  Ird,  calls  it  tenebras  rationis,  morbum  animmy  et  cUemonem 
vemmum;  the  darkening  of  our  understanding,  and  a  bad 
angel.  ^  Lucian,  in  Ahdicaio,  torn,  1,  will  have  this  passion 
to  work  this  effect,  especially  in  old  men  and  women.  ^  Anger 
and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble  them  at  first,  and  afler  awhile 
break  out  into  madness  ;  many  things  cause  fury  in  women, 
especially  if  they  love  or  hate  overmuch,  or  envy,  be  much 
grieved  or  angry ;  these  things  by  little  and  little  lead  them 
on  to  this  malady."  From  a  disposition  they  proceed  to  an 
habit,  for  there  is  no  difference  between  a  mad  man,  and  an 
angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his  fit ;  anger,  as  Lactantius  de- 
scribes it.  X.  de  Ira  Dei^  ad  Donatumy  c  5,  is  ^sceva  animi 
tempestas,  ^c,  a  cruel  tempest  of  the  mind;  ^* making  his 
eyes  sparkle  fire,  and  stare,  teeth  gnash  in  his  head,  his 
tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale,  or  red,  and  what  more  filthy 
imitation  can  be  of  a  mad  man  ?  " 


s  ^  Ora  tument  ir&,  fervescunt  sangaine  venas, 
Lumina  Gorgonio  sseviiis  fmgue  micant. 


If 


They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blin<^  like  beasts  and 
monsters  for  the  time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse, 
swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not  ?  How  can  a  mad  man  do 
more  ?  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  ^  Iraeundia  nan  sum  aptia 
me,  I  am  hot  mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate, 
continue  long,  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke 
madness.  Montanus,  comiL  21,  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to 
his  patient,  he  ascribes  this  for  a  principal  cause :  Irascehatur 
levibus  de  eausis,  he  was  easily  moved  to  anger.     Ajax  had 

t  Gflberto  Oognato  interprete.  Multis,et  eant,  fto.,  hadc  paalatim   in  innmiam 

pranertlm  senibus  iia  impotens  tnsaniam  tandem  evadunt.        >  Saera  animi  tem- 

feeit,  et  importuna  calnmnia,  hiee  Initio  pestas  tantos  ezcitans  fluotas  ut  statim 

Krturbat  animnm,  paulatim  rergit  ad  ardescant  oculi,  ostremat,  lingua  titubet, 

mniam.    Porromniierum  corpora  mul-  dentes    concrepant,    &o.  >  Oyid 

ta  infestant,  et  in  hune  morbum  addu-  *  Terence. 
3ant,  prsBcipud  al  qua  oderint  aut  Invid- 
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DO  other  beginning  of  his  madness ;  and  Chai'lea  the  Sixth, 
diat  lunatic  French  king,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  passion,  desire  of  revenge  and  malice,  ^  incensed 
against  the  Duke  of  Britain,  he  could  neither  ^t,  drink,  nor 
sleep  for  some  days  together,  and  in  the  end,  about  the  cal- 
ends of  July,  1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horseback,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  striking  such  as  came  near  him  promiscuously, 
and  so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life,  .^hmil.  lib.  10,  CroL 
hisL  uEgesippus  de  excid.  urbU  Hieros.  L  1,  e,  37,  hath  such 
a  story  of  Herod,  that  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  *  leap- 
ing out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Josippus,  and  played  many  such 
bedlam  pranks^  the  whole  court  could  not  rule  him  for  a  long 
time  after;  sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented,  much 
grieved  for  that  he  had  done,  Postqwim  deferbuit  ira,  by  and 
by  outrageous  again.  In  hot,  choleric  bodies,  nothing  so  soon 
causeth  madness,  as  this  passion  of  anger,  besides  many  other 
diseases,  as  Pelesius  observes,  cap.  21,  /.  1,  de  hum.  affeeL 
eatms ;  Sanguinem  tmminmt,  fd  <mget ;  and  as  *  Yalesius 
controverts,  Med.  corUrav.  lib.  5,  contro.  8,  many  times  kills 
them  quite  out.  If  this* were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it 
were  more  tolerable,  * "  but  it  ruins  and  subverts  whole 
towns,  *  cities,  families,  and  kingdoms ; "  NvMa  pestis  humano 
generi  pluris  gtetit,  saith  Seneca,  de  Ira^  lib.  1.  No  plague 
hath  done  mankind  so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories, 
and  you  shall  almost  meet  with  no  other  subject,  but  what  a 
company  *  of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage.  We  may 
do  well,  therefore,  to  put  this  in  our  procession  amongst  the 
rest ;  "  From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vainglory, 
and  hypocrisy,  from  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  anger,  and  all 
such  pestiferous  perturbations,  good  Lord  deliver  us." 

SuBSECT.  X. — Discontents,  Cares,  Miseries,  S^c,  Causes. 
Discontents,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is, 

1  Infensufi  Britannias  Dud.  et  in  nltlo-  rentem  non  eapleb&t  aula,  fce.       *  An 

nem  renufl,  nee  cibnm  oepit,  neo  quie-  In  poBsit  hominem  inteiimwe.        4  Ab- 

tem,  ad  Calendas  Julias  1882,  oomitea  ernethy.       *  Ai  Troy,  ubtib  memonm 

occidit.       <  Indignatione  nimiA  ftuens,  Junonia  ob  inun.        *  Stultorum  nipmi 

animique  impotens,  eziliit  de  lecto,  fti-  et  popnlorum  oontinet  catui. 
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that  shall  cause  any  molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  and 
perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced  to  this  head  (preposterously 
placed  here  in  some  men^s  judgments  they  may  seem),  yet  in 
that  Aristotle  in  his  ^  Rhetoric  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth 
envy,  emulation,  &c^  still  by  grief,  I  think  I  may  well  rank 
them  in  this  irascible  row ;  being  that  they  are  as  the  rest, 
both  causes  and  symptoms  of  this  disease,  producing  the  like 
inconveniences,  and  are  most  part  accompanied  with  anguish 
and  pain.  The  common  etymology  will  evince  it,  Oura,  quasi 
cor  uro,  Dementes  cur<B,  insomnes  euroy  damnosa  cura,  triste$y 
mordaces,  carmficeSy  4^.,  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter, 
sick,  sad,  unquiet,  pale,  tetric,  miserable,  intolerable  cares,  as 
the  poets  '  call  them,  worldly  cares,  and  are  as  many  in  num- 
ber as  the  sea  sands.  *  Galen,  Femelius,  Felix  Plater, 
Yalescus  de  Taranta,  &c,  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even 
all  these  contentions,  and  vexations  of  the  mind,  as  principal 
causes,  in  that  they  take  away  sleep,  hinder  concoction,  dry 
up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it  They  are  not 
so  niany  in  number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not 
one  of  a  thousand  free  from  them,  or  that  can  vindicate 
himself,  whom  that  Ate  deci, 

*  ^  Per  hominnm  capita  moUiter  ambulazis, 
Plantas  pedum  teneras  habens: " 

'*  Over  men's  heads  walking  aloft, 
With  tender  feet  treading  so  soft,** 

Homer^s  Groddess  Ate  hath  not  involved  into  this  discon- 
tented *  rank,  or  plagued  with  some  misery  or  other.  Hy- 
gams^fab.  220,  to  this  purpose  hath  a  pleasant  tale.  Dame 
Cura  by  chance  went  over  a  brook,  and  taking  up  some  of 
the  dirty  slime,  made  an  image  of  it ;  Jupiter  eflsoons  com- 
ing by,  put  life  to  it,  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree 
what  name  to  give  him,  or  who  should  own  him  ;  the  matter 

iLib.  2.    Invidia  est  dolor  et  ambitio  nes  sant  maxline  melanchollci,  qnan- 

nt  dolor,  fte.      >  Insomnes,  Claadhtnus.  do  vigilUs  multis,  et  soUcitudinibus,  et 

TristeSfVlrg.  Mordaces,  Lue.  Edaces,  Hor.  laboribus,  et  curls  ftierint  drcumTenti. 

HoestsB,  AmarsB,  Ovid.  Damnosn,  Inqoi-  *  Lucian.  Podag.        *  Omnia  imperfecta, 

ecn,  Mart.  Urentes,  Rodentes,  Mant.  &c.  conftisa,  et  perturbatione  plena,  Cardan. 
*  GhUen,  1.  8,  c  7,  de  locls  afbctlB,  homi- 
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was  referred  to  Saturn  as  judge,  he  gave  this  arbitrement 
his  name  shall  be  ITomo  ah  humo^  Oura  eum  possideat  quam- 
diu  vivat,  Care  shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives,  Jupiter  his 
soul,  and  Tellus  his  body  when  he  dies.  But  to  leave  tales. 
A  general  cause,  a  continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident, 
to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery ;  were  there  no  other 
particular  affliction  (which  who  is  free  from?)  to  molest  a 
man  in  this  life,  the  very  cogitation  of  that  common  misery 
were  enough  to  macerate,  and  make  him  weary  of  his  life ; 
to  think  that  he  can  never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger, 
sorrow,  grief,  and  persecution.  For  to  begin  at  the  hour  of 
his  birth,  as  *  Pliny  doth  elegantly  describe  it,  "  he  is  bom 
naked,  and  falls  ^a  whining  at  the  very  first,  he  is  swad- 
dled and  bound  up  like  a  prisoner,  cannot  help  himself,  and 
so  he  continues  to  his  life's  end."  Cujusque  fer€e  pahulumy 
saith  *  Seneca,  impatient  of  heat  and  cold,  impatient  of  la- 
bour, impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to  fortune's  contumelies. 
To  a  naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast  on  shore 
by  shipwreck,  cold  and  comfortless  in  an  unknown  land ; 
t  no  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself  from  this  common 
misery.  '<  A  man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  full  of  trouble."  Job  xiv.  1,  22.  "  And  while 
his  flesh  is  upon  him  he  shall  be  sorrowful,  and  while  hiti 
soul  is  in  him  it  shall  mourn."  '*A11  his  days  are  sorrow 
and  his  travels,  griefs ;  his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the 
night,"  Eccles.  ii.  23,  and  ii.  11.  ^  All  that  is  in  it  is  sorrow 
and  vexation  of  spirit."  •  Ingress,  progress,  regress,  egress, 
much  alike ;  blindness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour 
in  the  middle,  grief  in  the  end,  error  in  all.  What  day 
ariseth  to  us  without  some  grief,  care  or  anguish?  Or 
wliat  so  secure  and  pleasing  a  morning  have  we  seen,  that 

1  Lib.  7«  Nat.  Hi»t.  cap.  1,  hominem  rior,  fto.         *  Ad  Marinnm.         t  Bo> 

nudum,    et   ad   vagitum   edit   natura.  ethiua.        *  Inftium    csBcitas,    progres- 

Flens   ab    initio,  ^vinctus  jaoet,   &o.  sum  labor,  exitum  dolor,  error  omnia: 

8  diUKpva  xecnf  kyevoarjv,  kcU  daKovrdg  quem  tranquiUum  quaeso,  qaem  non  lar 

im^mu  •  Td  yivog  &v^po>7cow  no-  Sj^Jf^h    *"*  »"**"»»   ^•^   ^^^^  ^ 
hfdoKpvTov,  ao&eveg.  oUrpov.    Lach-  ^  ' 

rymans  natas  sum,  et  laclxrymans  mo- 
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hath  not  been  overcast  before  the  evening  ?.  One  is  misers 
able,  another  ridiculous,  a  third  odious.  One  complains  of 
this  grievance,  another  of  that.  JMquando  nervi,  altquando 
pedes  vexant,  (Seneca,)  nunc  distiUaiio,  nunc  hepcUts  morbus , 
nunc  deest,  nunc  superest  sanguis :  now  the  head  aches  then 
the  feet,  now  the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  &c.  ITuic  sensus 
exuberat,  sed  estpudori  degener  sanguis,  ^c.  He  is  rich,  but 
base  bom ;  he  is  noble,  but  poor ;  a  third  hath  means,  but  he 
wants  health  peradventure,  or  wit  to  manage  his  estate; 
children  vex  one,  wife  a  second,  &c.  Nemo  facile  cum  con" 
ditione  sua  concordat,  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune,  a 
pound  of  sorrow  is  familiarly  mixed  with  a  dram  of  content, 
little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but  *  everywhere  danger,  con- 
tention, anxiety,  in  all  places ;  go  where  thou  wilt,  and  thou 
shalt  find  discontents,  cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  dis- 
eases, incumbrances,  exclamations ;  ^  If  thou  look  into  the 
market,  there  (saith  *  Chrysostom)  is  brawling  and  conten- 
tion ;  if  to  the  court,  there  knavery  and  flattery,  &c ;  if  to  a 
private  man's  house,  there's  cark  and  care,  heaviness,"  &c 
As  he  said  of  old,  ^  Nil  komine  in  terra  spirat  miserum 
magis  cdmd  f  No  creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  gener^ 
ally  molested,  *'Mn  miseries  of  body,  in  miseries  of  mind, 
miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake,  in 
miseries  wheresoever  he  turns,"  as  Bernard  found,  Nunquid 
tentatio  est  vita  humana  super  terram  f  A  mere  temptation 
is  our  life  (Austin,  confess,  lib.  10,  cap.  28),  catena  perpetuo- 
rum  malorum,  et  quis  potest  molestias  et  difficuUaies  pati  f 
Who  can  endure  the  miseries  of  it  ?  f  **  In  prosperity  we 
are  insolent  and  intolerable,  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  for- 
tunes foolish  and  miserable."  *  In  adversity  I  wish  fi)r  pros- 
perity, and  in  prosperity  I  am  afraid  of  adversity.     What 

»  Ublque  pericnlnm,  ubiqae  dolor,  ubl-  dam  Tlgihit,  quocunque  »  rertit.    Ln- 

que  n&ufraf^mn,  in  hoc  ambitu  quocan-  susque  rerum,  temporumqne  naacimnr. 

qae me Tertam.    Lypsius.             *Hom.  tin  blandiento  fortuna  intolerandi,  in 

10.    Si  in  forum  iTeris,  ibi  rix»  et  pttg>  calamitatibus  lugabres,  semper  Btulti  et 

D£b;  8i  in  curiam,  ibi  fhiuB,  adnlatio ;  si  miserl,  Cardan.               *  Proepeia  in  ad- 

fn  domum  privatam,  &;e.            *  Homer.  rerOB  desidero,  et  adversa  prosperis  timen. 

s  Multis  repletnr  homo  miseriis,  oorprals  quis  inter  haec  medins  locus,  ubi  dod  fit 

miseriiit,  animi   miserUB,    dum   dormit,  homaxue  Titas  tentatio  ? 
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mediocrity  may  Jbe  found  ?  Where  is  no  temptation  ?  What 
condition  of  life  is  free  ?  ^  Wisdom  hath  labour  annexed  to 
it,  glory  envy ;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances, 
pleasure  and  diseases,. rest  and  beggary,  go  together;  as  if  a 
man  were  therefore  bom  (as  the  Platonists  hold)  to  be 
punished  in  this  life  for  some  precedent  sins.  Or  that,  as 
'  Pliny  complains,  ^  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a  step- 
mother, than  a  mother  unto  us,  all  things  considered ;  no 
creature's  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of  fear,  so  mad,  so  furious ; 
only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs,  covetous- 
ness,  ambition,  superstition."  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea, 
wherein  there  is  nought  to  be  expected  but  tempestaoua 
storms  and  troublesome  waves,  and  those  infinite, 


*^  Tantum  malomm  pelagas  aspicio, 
XJt  non  sit  inde  enatandi  oopia,* 


t» 


no  halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secuce^ 
or  agree  witli  his  present  estate;  but  as  Boethius  infers, 
*  "^  There  is  something  in  every  one  of  us  which  before  trial 
we  seek,  and  having  tried  abhor ;  *  we  earnestly  wish,  and  ea- 
gerly covet,  and  are  eftsoons  weary  of  it."  Thus  between  hope 
and  fear,  suspicions,  angers,  *  Jnter  spemque  metumquej  Hmoree 
inter  et  trcu,  betwixt  falling  in,  filing  out,  &c.,  we  bangle 
away  our  best  days,  befool  out  our  times,  we  lead  a  conten- 
tious, discontent,  tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable  life ;  in- 
somuch, that  if  we  could  foretell  what  was  to  come,  and  it 
put  to  our  choice,  we  should  rather  refuse  than  accept  of  this 
painful  life.  In  a  word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  laby- 
linth  of  errors,  a  desert,  a  wilderness,  a  den  of  thieves, 
cheaters,  &c,  full  of  filthy  puddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipitiums, 


1  Cardan.  Consol.  SapientiaB  labor  an-  nni  anlmantliiin  ambitio  data,  Inetaa, 

nttua,  gloria  inTidia,dlTitii8car8B,aob<di  aTarltJa,  nni  sapemtttio.       *  Sfiirlpides. 

aolicitttdo,  ToluptatI  morbi  qniett  pan-  "  I  perMiye  saoh  an  oo«an  of  troublM  bo 

pertas,  ut  quasi  frnendonun  aoelemin  fore  me,  that  no  means  ct  escape  re- 

eausa  nasci  hominem  poasis  com  Platonis-  main."        *  De  oonsol.  1. 2.    Nemo  flteilA 

tis  agnoeoere.      *  Idb.  7,  cap.  1.   Noa  satis  com  oonditione  sua  concordat,  inest  dn- 

Bstimare,  an  melior  parens  natura  homi-  golis  quod  imperiti  petant,  experti  hor> 

ni^  an  tristior  noverea  ftierit :  Nulli  fra-  reant.        *  Esse  in  honore  Juvat,  mov 

giUor  Tita.  paTor,  oonftisio,  rabiea  nu^r,  dispUoet.       •  Uor. 
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an  ocean  of  adversitj,  an  heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities 
and  calamities  overtake,  and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea 
waves;  and  if  we  scape  Scylla,  we  ML  foul  on  Charybdit, 
and  so  in  perpetoal  fear,  labour,  anguish,  we  run  from  onia 
plague,  one  mischief,  one  burden  to  another,  duram  servient 
ffi9  servittOem,  and  you  may  as  soon  separate  weight  from 
lead,  heat  from  fire,  moistness  from  water,  brightness  from 
the  sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity,  danger  from  a 
man.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  but  bo  many  dwellings  of 
human  misery.  **  In  which  grief  and  sorrow  (  ^  as  he  right 
well  observes  out  of  Solon)  innumerable  troubles,  labours  of 
mortal  men,  and  all  manner  of  vices,  are  included,  as  in  so 
many  pens."  Our  villages  are  like  mole-hills,  and  men  as 
so  many  emmets,  busy,  busy  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and 
out,  and  crossing  one  another's  projects,  as  the  Hues  of  sev- 
eral sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a  globe  or  map.  "Now 
light  and  merry,  but  (■  as  one  followg  it)  by  and  by  sorrow- 
ful and  heavy;  now  hoping,  then  distrusting;  now  patient^ 
to-morrow  crying  out ;  now  pale,  then  red ;  running,  sitting, 
sweating,  trembling,  halting,"  &c  Some  few  amongst  the 
rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be  PuUus  Jovis,  in 
the  world's  esteem,  GaRifue  fUus  alhay  an  happy  and  fortu- 
nate man,  txd  invidiam  felixj  because  rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in 
honour  and  office  ;  yet  peradventure  ask  himself,  and  he  will 
say,  that  of  all  others,  *  he  is  most  miserable  and  unhappy. 
A  fair  shoe.  Hie  soccus  navus,  elegansj  as  he  ^  said,  sed  nescis 
ubi  uraJLy  but  thou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is  not 
another  man's  opinion  can  make  me  happy ;  but  as  *  Seneca 
well  hath  it,  ^  He  is  a  miserable  wretch  that  doth  not  account 
himself  happy ;  though  he  be  sovereign  lord  of  a  world,  he 
is  not  happy,  if  be  think  himself  not  to  be  so ;  for  what  avail- 

1  Borrhetu  In  6  Job.    Urbes  et  oppida  die,  eras  (^ulans;  ntmo  palleni,  rabeiiA, 

nihil  i^ad   sunt     qn&m    hnmanaram  eurrenfl,  wdeii»,    ^landlcanfl,   trameBS, 

apromoaram  d(nniciUa,  qaibtu  luctiu  et  fre.       >  Sua  caique  ealamitas  prseeipiia 

moBior,  et  mortalinm  Tatii  Infinltique  la-  *  Gn.  Onednus.       >  Bplst.  9, 1.  7.  Miser 

boree,  et  omnia  generis  yltia,  quasi  septis  est    qui  se    beatissixnum   non   Judicat : 

Ineluduntnr.  *  Nat.  Chytreus  de  lit.  Ueet  Imperet  mundo  non  est  beatus,  qui 

■uTopaB.  Lsatus  nunc,  moz  tristis;  nune  se  non  putat:  quid  enim  xefert  qnaUa 

ipexaiis,  paulopostdiflldans;  patiensho-  status  tans  sit,  si  tibi  Tidetar  mains  f 
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edi  it  what  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thyself 
dislike  it?"  A  common  humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think 
well  of  other  men's  fortunes,  and  dislike  their  own :  ^  Gut 
placet  akeriiu,  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors ;  but  ^  qui  fit 
Mec4Bncu,  ^c,  how  oomes  it  to  pass,  what's  the  cause  of  it  ? 
Manj  men  are  of  such  a  perverse  nature,  thej  are  well 
pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  *  Theodoret)  "neither  with  riches 
nor  poverty,  they  complain  when  they  are  well  and  when 
they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity ;  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren,  plenty 
or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth  them,  war  nor  peace,  with 
children,  nor  without."  This  for  the  most  part  is  the  hu- 
mour of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable,  and  most  unhappy, 
as  we  think  at  least ;  and  show  me  him  that  is  not  so,  or  that 
ever  was  otherwise.  Quintus  Metellus  his  felicity  is  in- 
finitely admired  amongst  the'  Romans,  insomuch  that  as 
^  Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him,  you  can  scarce  find  of  any 
nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared 
unto  him ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  Bona  animi^  corporis  et  for^ 
turuB^  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  so  had  P.  Mutianus, 
'Crassus.  Lampsaca,  that  Lacedemonian  lady  was  such 
another  in  •  Pliny's  conceit,  a  king's  wife,  a  king's  mother,  a 
king's  daughter;  and  all  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of 
Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates, 
Phocion,  Aristides ;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their 
Aglaus,  Omni  vita  felix^  ab  omni  perictdo  immunis  (which 
by  the  way  Pausanias  held  impossible) ;  the  Romans  of  their 
^  Cato,  Curius,  Fabricius,  for  their  composed  fortunes,  and 
retired  estates,  government  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the 
world ;  yet  none  of  all  these  were  happy,  or  free  from  dis- 

1  Hot.  ep.  1. 1, 4.       >  Hor.  Ser.  1,  Sat.  1.  nns,  quinque  habnisse  bettor  remm  bo- 

*  Lib.  de  curat,  grsec.  aflect.  cap.  6,  do  narum  mazima,  quod  easet  ditiflsimus, 

proTident.     Moltto  nihil   placet   atque  quodesaetnobilisslmus^eloquentissiinas, 

adeoetdiyltiasdamaant, etpaupertitem,  JoriBconsultissiinus,  pontUfez   mazimua. 

de  morbis   ezpostulant,    bene   valentes  ^Lib.  7.  Regis  fliia,   Regis  uzor,  Rqsii 

graviter  femnt,  atque  ut  semel  dicam,  mater.              ^  Qui  DitaU  unquam  mall 

nihil  eofl  delectat,  &e.             *  Viz  ullins  aut  dizit,  aut  fecit,  aut  sensit,  qui  ben« 

gentis,  aetatis,  ordinis,  hominem  iuTenies  semper  fecit,  quod  alitor  flioere  non  pd* 

ci^us  felioitatem  fortunn  Metelli  com-  uit. 
pares,  toI.  1.               »  p.  CroMUS  Mutia- 
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content,  neither  Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Poljcrates,  for  he 
died  a  violent  death,  and  so  did  Cato ;  and  how  much  evil 
doth  Lactantias  and  Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates,  a  weak 
man,  and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life,  but 
as  ^  he  sfud,  ^*  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ; "  lame 
and  imperfect.  Hadst  thou  Samson's  hair,  Mile's  strength, 
Scanderbeg's  arm,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Absalom's  beauty, 
Croesus's  wealth,  Pasetis  obulum,  Caesar's  valour,  Alexander's 
spirit,  Tully's  or  Demosthenes's  eloquence,  Gyges's  ring,  Per- 
seus's  Pegasus,  and  Gorgon's  head,  Nestor's  years  to  come, 
all  this  would  not  make  thee  absolute,  give  thee  content 
and  true  happiness  in  this  life,  or  so  continue  it  Even  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  mirth,  jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and 
grief,  or  if  there  be  true  happiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a 
time, 

3  "  Desinit  in  piscem  mtilier  fonnosa  snpemd :  *' 
'*  A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish's  tail.*' 

a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lowering  aflemoon.  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  once  renowned,  both  eminently  happy,  yet  you  shall 
scarce  find  two,  (saith  Paterculus)  Qtios  fortuna  maturitts 
destituerit,  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  con 
queror  all  his  life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at 
last,  Occurrit  forti,  qui  mag%  fortis  erit.  One  is  brought  in 
triumph,  as  Caesar  into  Home,  Alcibiades  into  Athens,  coronis 
aureis  danaius,  crowned,  honoured,  admired ;  by  and  by  his 
statues  demolished,  he  hissed  out,  massacred,  &c  *  Magnus 
Gronsalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  was  of  the  prince  and  people 
at  first  honoured,  approved  ;  forthwith  confined  and  banished. 
Admirandas  actiones  ;  grcwes  plerunque  sequuntur  invidioBf  el 
acres  cahimtvitB :  'tis  Polybius  his  observation,  grievous  enmi- 
ties, and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  follow  renowned  actions. 
One  is  bom  rich,  dies  a  beggar ;  sound  to-day,  sick  to-mor- 
row ;  now  in  most  flourishing  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by 
and  by  deprived  of  his  goods  by  foreign  enemies,  robbed  by 
thieves,  spoiled,  captivated,  impoverished  as  they  of  *  "  Bab- 

1  Solomon,  Scotos.  1, 14.       *  Hor.  Art.  Poet.      *  Joiviiu,  Tita  das.       *  2  Sam. 
ili.81. 
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bah,  put  under  iron  saws,  and  under  iron  harrows,  and  under 
axes  of  iron,  and  cast  into  the  tile  kiln," 

1  **  Quid  me  felicem  totiet  jaotftstis  amici, 
Qui  cecidit,  stabili  non  erat  ille  grada.** 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies, 
as  rich  as  Croesus,  now  shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat, 
is  bound  in  iron  chains,  with  Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a  foot^ 
stool  with  Aurelian,  for  a  tyrannizing  conqueror  to  trample 
on.  So  many  casualties  there  are,  that  as  Seneca  said  of  a 
citj  consumed  with  fire,  Una  dies  interest  inter  maximam 
eivitatem  et  nuUamj  one  day  betwixt  a  great  city  and  none ; 
so  many  grievances  from  outward  accidents,  and  from  our- 
selves, our  own  indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite,  one  day 
betwixt  a  man  and  no  man.  And  which  is  worse,  as  if  dis- 
contents and  miseries  would  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us ; 
homo  homini  cUemon,  we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to 
sting,  gall,  and  vex  one  another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses, 
injuries ;  preying  upon  and  devouring  as  so  many  *  ravenous 
birds ;  and  as  jugglers,  panders,  bawds,  cozening  one  another ; 
or  raging  as  •  wolves,  tigers,  and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to 
torment  one  another ;  men  are  evil,  wicked,  malicious, 
treacherous,  and  ^  nought,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving 
themselves,  not  hospitable,  charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they 
ought  to  be,  but  counterfeit,  dissemblers,  ambidexters,  all  for 
their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless,  pitiless,  and  to  benefit 
themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to 
others.  •  Praxinoe  and  Gorgo  in  the  poet,  when  they  had 
got  in  to  see  those  costly  sights,  they  then  cried  hen^  est,  and 
would  thrust  out  all  the  rest ;  when  they  are  rich  themselves, 
in  honour,  preferred,  fnll,  and  have  even  that  they  would, 
they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires, 

1  Boethina,  lib.  1,  Met.  1.    .    *  Om-  *  Quod  Pftteronloa  de  popnlo  RomaiM». 

lies  hio  aut  captantur,  ant  captant :  ant  durante  bello  Pnnioo  per  annos  115,  ant 

oada^era  qtue  laoerantor,  aut  corri  qui  bellum  inter  eoe,  aut  belli  praoparatlo, 

laoerant.    Petron.        *  Homo  omne  mon-  aut  inflda  pax,  idem  ego  de  mundi  aooo> 

f  fcpnm  est,  me  nam  Buapirat  fcran,  lupoB-  lis.       »  Theocrltofl  I<I&11. 15. 
que  et  urwe  pectore  obecuro  tegit.  Hens. 
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and  thej  formerly  have  ^xjoyed.  He  sits  at  table  in  a  soft 
chair  at  ease,  but  he  doth  not  remember  in  the  mean  time  that 
a  tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  '^an  hungry  fellow  minis- 
ters to  him  full,  he  is  atfairst  that  gives  him  drink  (saith 
^  Epictetus)  and  is  silent  whilst  he  speaks  his  pleasure  ;  pen* 
give,  sad^  when  he  laughs.''  I^eno  se  prolmt  auro  ;  he  feasts, 
revels,  and  profusely  spends;  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet 
music,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasures  the  world  can  afR>rd,  whilst 
many  an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the  street, 
wants  clothes  to  cover  him,  kibours  hard  all  day  long,  runs, 
rides  for  a  trifle,  fights  peradventure  from  sun  to  sun,  sick 
and  ill,  weary,  full  of  pain*  and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and 
sorrow  of  heart  He  loathes  and  scorns  his  inferior,  hates  or 
emulates  his  equal,  envies  his  superior,  insults  over  all  sudi 
as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another  species,  a  demi- 
god, not  subject  to  any  fall,  or  human  iafirmities.  Genenyiy 
they  love  not,  are  not  beloved  again ;  they  tire  out  oth^V 
bodies  with  continual  labqur,  tlbey  themselves  living  at  ease, 
qaring  for  none  else,.«K  naU ;  and  ai«  «o  &r  many  timea 
firom  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that>they  seek  all  meana 
to  depress,  even  most  w(»tl^  and  well  deserving,  better  than 
themselves,  those  whom  theynre  by  the  laws  of  nature  bound 
to  relieve  and  help»  as  mneh  as  in  them  lies^  they  will  let 
them  cfiterwaul,  starve^  begi  and  hang,' before  they  will  aay 
ways  (though  it  be  in  their  power)  asust  <x*  ease ;  ^  so  unnat- 
ural are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  unregardful ;  so  hard"> 
hearted,  so  churlish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a 
disposition.  And  being  so  brutish,  so  devilishly  bent  one 
towards. another,  .how  is  it  possible  but  that  we  should  be  dis^ 
cx>nt&it  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and 
misery,. examine  every  condition  and  calling  apart.  Ejnga, 
princes,  monarchs,  and  magistrates  seem  to  be  most  happy, 


1  Qui  fledet  in  menm,  non  meminit  sibi  et  liberlas  yoluptatefl  soas  expleyerlatj 

ottoeo  mfntotrare  negotiowM.  edenti  esu-  illl  gnatis  Imponunt  durioiw  oonUne&tUi 

rientes,  bibenti  nitlentefi,  fce.      *  Qiiando  l^^es. 
in'adoleseentia  sua  Ipd  vixerint^  laatiiu 
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• 
but  look  into  their  estate,  yoa  shall  ^find  them  to  be  most 

encumbered  with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agonj,  suspicion, 
jealousy  ;  that  as  ^  he  said  of  a  crown,  if  thej  knew  but  the 
discontents  that  accompanj  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it 
up.  Quern  ndM  regem  dabis  (saith  Chrjsostom)  non  cutis 
plenum  f  What  king  canst  thou  show  me,  not  full  of  2ares  ? 
*  <*  Look  not  on  his  crown,  but  consider  hb  afflictions ;  attend 
not  his  number  of  servants,  but  multitude  of  crosses."  I^ihu 
aUud  patestcu  etdminis,  quam  tempestas  mentis,  as  Gregory 
seconds  him  ;  sovereignty  is  a  tempest  of  the  soul ;  Sylla-like 
they  have  brave  titles  but  terrible  fits :  splendorem  titulo,  cru- 
eiaitum  ammo ;  which  made  *  Demosthenes  vow,  si  vel  ad 
trihunalj  vel  ad  ifUeritum  dueeretur  :  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be 
condemned,  were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  condemned. 
Rich  men  are  in  the  same  predicament ;  what  their  pains  are, 
stuUi  ttesciuntj  ipsi  seniiuni :  they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I 
shall  prove  elsewhere,  and  their  wealth  is  brittle,  like  chil- 
dren's rattles;  they  come  and  go,  there  is  no  certainty  m 
them  ;  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly  depress, 
and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of  men  are 
as  so  many  asses  to  bear  burdens ;  or  if  they  be  free,  and 
live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves,  and  consume  their  bodies 
and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emulation,  &c. 
The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  ^  place,  and  their  discontents. 
For  particular  professions,  I  hold  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no 
content  or  security  in  any  ;  on  what  course  will  you  pitch ; 
how  resolve  ?  to  be  a  divine,  'tis  contemptible  in  the  world's 
esteem ;  to  be  a  lawyer^  'tis  to  be  a  wrangler ;  to  be  a  physii- 
cian,  ^ptidet  loHi,  'tis  loathed ;  a  philosopher,  a  madman ;  an 
alchymist,  a  be^ar ;  a  poet,  esuritj  an  hungry  jack  ;  a  musi- 
cian, a  player ;  a  schoolmaster,  a  drudge ;  an  husbandman, 
an  emmet ;  a  merchant,  his  gains  are  uncertain  ;  a  mechani- 

>  Li^rnbris  Ate  luotnque  fero  Regam  aa,  wd  Titam  aiBietlone  refcrtMn,  doc 

feumidu  obsidet  aroes.    Res  wit  inquieta  catenras  aateUitmn,  aed  eararam  mulld- 

teUcitaa  <  Plus  aloes  quam  mellis  tadinem.  *  As   Plutarcsh   ralateldl 

habet.    Non    htuni   jaeentem    tolleres.  *  Sect.  2,  memb.  4.  sabsect.  6.        *  Star 

Faler.  1.  7,  o.  8.       >  Non  diadema  aq|>loi-  oua  et  urtoa,  medioorum  fercula  erima 
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dan,  base;  a  chirurgeon,  fulsome;  a  tradesman,  a  ^liar;  a 
tailor,  a  thief ;  a  serving-man,  a  slave  ;  a  soldier,  a  batcher ; 
a  smith,  or  a  metalman,  the  pot's  never  from's  nose  ;  a  cour- 
tier, a  parasite,  as  he  could  find  no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang 
himself;  I  can  show  no  state  of  life  to  give  content.  The 
like  you  may  say  of  all  ages ;  children  live  in  a  perpetual 
.slavery,  still  under  that  tyrannical  government  of  masters ; 
young  men,  and  of  riper  years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a  thou- 
sand cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery,  &lsehood,  and  cozenage, 

s  (t  lacedit  per  ignes, 
Suppositos  cineii  doloso," 

**  you  incautious  tread 
On  fires,  with  faithless  ashes  overhead." 

'  old  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions, 
tilicemioj  dull  of  hearing,  weak  sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled, 
harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they  cannot  know  their  own 
face  in  a  glass,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others,  after 
seventy  years,  "  all  is  sorrow  "  (as  David  hath  it),  they  do  not 
live  but  linger.  If  they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases ;  if  sick, 
weary  of  their  lives ;  Hfon  est  vivere  sed  valere,  vitcu  One 
complains  of  want,  a  second  of  servitude,  ^  another  of  a  secret 
or  incurable  disease;  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some 
loss,  danger,  death  of  friends,  shipwreck,  persecution,  impris- 
onment, disgrace,  repulse,  *  contumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury, 
contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scoffs,  flouts,  unfortunate 
marriage,  single  life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false 
servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppres- 
Rion,  frustrate  hopes  and  ill  success,  &c. 

*  **  Talia  de  genere  hoc  adeo  sunt  molta,  loquacem  ut 
Delassare  valent  Fabium.'* 

^  But,  every  various  instance  to  repeat, 
Would  tire  even  Fabius  of  incessant  prate." 

Talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them ; 

1  Nihil  luerantur,  niri  admodam  men-  mendieos,  qnos  nemo  audet  fteUeeH  dio* 

tiendo.    Toll.  Ofllc.       >  Hor.  1.  2,  od.  1.  ere.    Card.  lib.  8,  o.  46,  de  rer.   Tar. 

<  Banu  feliz  idemqne  senez.    Seneca  in  *  Spretaaqne  injuria  IbrauB        *Hor. 
Her.  asteo.        «  Omitto  Agros,  exnlee, 


^ 
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they  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of 
them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated  elsewhere.  In  the  mean 
time  thus  much  I  maj  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  cru- 
cify the  soul  of  man,  ^  attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither 
them,  shrivel  them  up  like  old  apples,  make  them  as  so  many 
anatomies  (^  ossa  atque  pdUs  est  totiis,  ita  curis  macet),  they 
cause  tenants  fctdum  et  squaliduniy  ^cumbersome  days,  «n- 
grataque  tempora^  slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times  ;  make  us  howl, 
roar,  and  tear  our  hairs,  as  sorrow  did  in  *  Cebes's  table,  and 
groan  for  the  very  anguish  of  our  souls.  Our  hearts  fail  us 
as  David's  did,  PsaL  xL  12,  '*  for  innumerable  troubles  that 
compassed  him ; "  and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with  Heze- 
kiah,  Isaiah  Iviii,  17,  " behold,  for  felicity  I  had  bitter  grief;** 
to  weep  with  Heraditus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  with 
Jeremy,  xx.  14,  and  our  stars  with  Job ;  to  hold  that  axiom 
of  Silenus,  ^  ^  better  never  to  have  been  bom,  and  the  best 
next  of  all,  to  die  quickly ;  **  or  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon 
the  world,  as  Timon  did ;  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our 
anchorites ;  cast  all  into  the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus ;  or  as 
Theombrotus  Ambrodato's  four  hundred  auditors,  predpitate 
ourselves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 

Sui^SECT.  XI. —  Coneupiscible  Appetite,  as  Desires,  Amhititmf 

Causes. 

These  ooncupisdble  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two 
twists  of  a  rope,  mutually  mixed  one  with  the  other,  and  both 
twining  about  the  heart;  both  good,  as  Austin  holds,  ^14, 
e.  9,  de  civ.  Dei,  •  "  if  they  be  moderate ;  both  pemidous  if 
they  be  exorbitant."  This  ooncupisdble  appetite,  howsoever 
it  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  show  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
and  our  concupiscences  most  part  afiect  us  with  content  and  a 
pleasing  object,  yet  if  they  be  in  extremes,  they  rack  and 
wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A  true  sa3dng  it  is,  "  Desire 
hath  no  rest ; "  is  infinite  in  itself,  endless  ;  and  as  *one  calls 

1  Attenuant  vli^les  eorpiu  miflerabile  ci,  ant  cito  mori.  >  Bonn  d  reetam  m- 
oum.  *  PUutoB.  *  H»o  qxuB  crlnes  tionem  Mqunntor,  maUe  d  exocUtwit 
•TdUt,  aerumna.        4  Optimum  noa  oas-    •  Tho.  Bnoyie.  Prob.  IS. 
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• 

it,  a  perpetual  rack,  ^  or  horsemill,  aooording  to  Austin,  still 
goiug  round  as  in  a  ring.  Thej  are  not  so  continual,  as 
divers,  fdicius  atamos  denumerare  possem^  saith  '  Bernard, 
quim  motus  cordis  ;  wane  hacj  nunc  iUa  coffitOf  jou  may  as 
well  reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sun  as  them.  *  ^  It  extends 
itself  to  everything,"  as  6uianerius"vnll  have  it,  ^  that  is  su- 
perflnouslj  sought  after ; "  or  to  any  ^fervent  desire,  as  Fer- 
nelius  interprets  it ;  he  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tortures  if 
immoderate,  and  is  (according  to  *  Plater  and  others)  an 
espedid  cause  of  melancholy.  *  Mukmrns  concttpiscentiii 
dilaman^ur  cogitationes  me€B,  *  Austin  oonf^dssed,  that  he  was 
torn  a  pieces  with  his  manifold  desires ;  and  so  doth  ^  Ber- 
nard complain,  ^  that  he  could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of 
an  hour ;  this  I  would  have,  and  that,  and  then  I  desire  to 
be  sudi  and  such."  "lis  a  hard  matter  therdbre  to  confine 
them,  being  they  are  so- various  and  many,  impossible  to  ap- 
prehend alL  I  »will  only  insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chief, 
and  most  noxious  in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite 
and  desire  of  honour,  which  we  ocunmonly  call  ambition ; 
love  oi  money,  which  is  covetousness,  and  that  greedy  desire 
of  gain ;  self-love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire  of  vainglory 
or  applause,  love  of  study  in  excess ;  love  of  women  (which 
will  require  a  just  volume  of  itself),  of  the  other  I  wiU  briefly 
speak,  and  in  their  order. 

AmlHtion,  a  proud  covetousness,  or  a  dry  thirst  of  honour, 
a  great  torture  ^of  the  *adnd,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and 
covetousness,  a  gallant  madness,  one  ^  defines  •  it  a  pleasant 
poison,  Ambrose^  ^  a  canker  of  the  soul,  an  hidden  plague ; " 
•  Bernard,  *'a  secret  poison,  the  father  of  livor,  and  mother 
of  hypocrisy,  the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness, 
crucifying    and    disquieting   all     that    it    takes    hold    of.'* 


1  Molam.  asfaMriam.       *  Tnet.  de  In-  Tagor,  nuUo  femporis  momento  quiesco^ 

ler.  o.  92.       *  Circa    qnamlibet   rem  talis  et  talis  esse  cnpio,  iUnd  atque  Ulna 

mimdi  luee  pAnio  fltri  potest,  quae  sn-  habere  desidero.       ^  Ambroe.  1.  8.  super 

perAvA   diUgatnr.     Tract.    lo«    c.    17.  Lucam,  aemgo   animte.        *  Nihil  ani*. 

*  Verrentitii  desiderlnm.       6  imprfinis  mtim  cruciat,  nihil  molestiCis  inquietati 

f«r6  Appetitns,  fro.  8,  de  alien,  ment.  secietnxn  Tims,  pestis  occulta^  &c.,epist. 

CoDf.   1,  c.  a).        f  Per  diversa  loea  126. 
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^Seneca  calls  it  rem  soUcitamy  ttmtdam,  vanam^  ventoscmi^ 
a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solicitoas,  and  fearful  thing.  For 
commonlj  they  that,  like  Sysiphus,  roll  this  restless  stone 
of  ambition,  are  in  a  perpetual  agony,  still  ^  perplexed, 
semper  taciti,  trisUtf^vs  recedunt  (Lucretius),  doubtful,  tim- 
orous, suspicious,  loath  to  offend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cog- 
ging and  colloguing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applaud* 
ing,  flattering,  fleering,  visiting,  waiting  at  men's  doors,  with 
all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty  and  humility.*  If  that  will 
not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  ^  Cyprian  describes  it) 
possess  his  thirsty  soul,  ambitioms  salsugo  vii  hibulam  ami" 
mam  ppssidetj  by  hook  and  by  crook  he  wiU  obtain  it,  ^  and 
from  his  hole  he  will  climb  to  all  honours  and  offices,  if  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  get  up,  flattering  one,  bribing  another,  he 
will  leave  no  means  unessay'd  to  win  alL"  *  It  is  a  wonder 
to  see  how  slavishly  these  kind  of  men  subject  themselves, 
when  they  are  about  a  suit,  to  every  inferior  person ;  what 
pains  they  will  take,  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  countermine,  protest 
and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  undergo,  early  up, 
down  late ;  how  obsequious  and  affiible  they  are,  how  popular 
and  courteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every  man  they 
meet ;  with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  they  spend  them- 
selves and  their  fortunes,  in  seeking  that  many  times,  which 
they  had  much  better  be  without ;  as  *  Cyneaa  the  orator  told 
Pyrrhus;  with  what  waking  nights,  painful  hours,  anxious 
thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind,  inter  spemque  metumque^ 
distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their  time. 
There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present.  If  they  do 
obtain  their  suit,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude  they 
have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freed,  their  anxiety  is  anew  to 

1  Bp.   88.         *  mUl   InfeUcloB    Us,  tnr,  ftvqaentat  curias,  Tisitat,  optfmates 

quantns    Us  timor,    quanta   dubitatto,  amplexatat,    applanmt,   adolatnr:   per 

qnantus  oonatus,  quanta  soUdtudo,  nulla  fits  et  nefts  ft  latebris,  in  omnon  gradum 

ilUs  &  inolesdis  vacua  hora.        >  Semper  ubi   aditus  patet  ae  ingerit,  discurrit. 

attonitus,  semper  paridus  quid  dicat,  fli-  6  Turbee  cogit  ambitio   reg«m  inserrlre, 

ciatre:  ne  displlceat  humilitatem  simu-  ut  Homerus  Anmemnonom  querentnn 

lat,    honestatem    mentltur.         <  Cypr.  inducit.  >  Fiutaxchus.     Quin    con- 

Prolog,  ad  ser.  To.  2,  cunctos  honorat,  viTemur,  et  in  otio  nos  obleotemur,  quo 

onlvvrsis  incUnat,  subsequitur,  obsequi-  niam  in  promptu  id  nobis  dt,  fce. 
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begin,  for  they  are  never  satisfied,  nikU  oMud  nisi  imperium 
ipirarUy  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sov- 
ereignty and  honour,  like  ^  Lues  Sforsia  that  huffing  duke  of 
Milan,  ^  a  man  of  singular  wisdom,  but  profound  ambition, 
bom  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  of  Italy,"  though  it 
be  to  their  own  ruin,  and  friends'  undoing,  they  will  contend, 
they  may  not  cease,  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
or  a  squirrel  in  a  chain,  so  '  Budseus  compares  them  ;  '  they 
climb  and  climb  still,  with  much  labour,  but  never  make  an 
end,  never  at  the  top.  A  knight  would  be  a  baronet,  and 
then  a  lord,  and  then  a  viscount,  and  then  an  earl,  &c ;  a 
doctor,  a  dean,  and  then  a  bishop ;  fh>m  tribune  to  prsetor ; 
from  bailiff  to  major ;  first  this  office,  and  then  that ;  as 
Pyrrhus  in  *  Plutarch,  they  will  first  have  Greece,  then  Af- 
rica, and  then  Asia,  and  swell  with  ^sop's  frog  so  long,  till 
in  the  end  they  burst,  or  come  down  with  Sejanus,  ad  Gemo- 
nias  scaHaSy  and  break  their  own  necks  ;  or  as  Evangelus  the 
piper  in  Lucian,  that  blew  his  pipe  so  long,  till  he  fell  down 
dead.  If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvass,  he  is  in  a 
hell  on  the  other  side  ;  so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang 
himself,  turn  heretic,  Turk,  or  traitor  in  an  instant.  Enraged 
against  his  enemies,  he  rails,  swears,  fights,  slanders,  detracts, 
envies,  murders ;  and  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  explere 
nan  p(^est,  furore  carripitur  ;  if  he  cannot  satisfy  his  desire 
(as  *  Bodine  writes)  he  runs  mad.  So  that  both  ways,  hit  or 
miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long  as  his  ambition  lasts,  he  can 
look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent  and  grief 
in  the  mean  time,  *  madness  itself,  or  violent  death  in  the 
end.  The  event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  populous 
cities,  or  in  princes'  courts,  for  a  courtier's  life  (as  Budaeus 
describes  it)  "is  a  ^ gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust,  fraud,  im- 

1  Jotiiu  hist.  1. 1,  Tir  ringtOari  prnden-  bitio  in  inmniam  tuAM  delabitiir,  si  ez- 

tia.  Bed  pToAinda  ambitione,  ad  exitiam  cedat    Patritiufl,  1.  4,  tit.  20,  de  re^ 

It  llao  natus.  «  Ut  hedera  arbori  ad-  instit.        •  Lib.  6,  de  rep.  cap.  1.       7  im. 

hteret,  sic  ambltio,  kc.  *  Lib.  8,  de  primia  yero  appetitas,  seu  oonctip!8oen« 

oontemptu  rerumi  fortuitarum.    Magno  tia  nfmia  rei  alicujus,  honestsB  rel  in- 

eonatuetimpetu  morentur,  super  eodem  honestae,    phantasiam    Isedunt  ;     unde 

eentro  rotati  ^  non  profidunt,  nee  ad  flnem  multi  ambitiosi,  philauti,  irati,  arari,  in* 

perfeniunt.        « '^ta  Pyrrfai.        »  Am-  sani,  fcc.  Felix  Plater,  1-  8,  de  meatis  alien 
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posture,  dissimulation,  detraction,  envy,  pride ;  ^the  court,  a 
common  conventicle  of  flatterers,  timeservers,  politicians/' 
&c ;  or  as  *  Anthony  Perez  will,  ^  the  subilrbs  of  hell  itself." 
If  70a  wiU  see  such  discontented  persons,  there  you  shall 
likely  find  them.  '  And  which  he  observed  of  the  markets 
of  old  Rome, 

«  Qui  perjumm  oonvenire  volt  hominem,  mitto  in  Comitium ; 
Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosmn,  apud  CluftslnflB  Bacnun; 
Dites,  damnosos  maritos,  sub  baAUic&  querito^'*  &o. 

Perjured  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  liars,  crackers,  bad 
husbands,  &c.,  keep  their  several  stations ;  they  do  still,  and 
always  did  in  every  commonwealth. 

SUBSECT.  XII. — ^fXapyvpia,  CoueUmsnesSy  a  Catise. 

Plutabch,  in  his  ^  book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  bod^ 
be  more  grievous  than  those  oi*  the  soul,  is  of  opinion,  ''if 
you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of  our  miseries  in  this  life, 
you  shall  find  them  most  part  to  have  had  their  beginning 
from  stubborn  anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or 
some  unjust  or  immoderate  affection,  as  covetousness,**  &o. 
**  Yrom  whence  are  wars  and  contentions  amongst  you  ?  * 
*  St  James  asks ;  I  will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapine^  simony, 
oppression,  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  &c.,  are 
they  not  from  this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that  greediness 
in  getting,  tenacity  in  keeping,  sordity  in  spending ;  that  they 
are  so  wicked,  * ''  unjust  against  God,  their  neighbour j  them- 
selves ; "  all  comes  hence.  ''  The  desire  of  money  is  the 
iXK)t  of  all  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows,*^  1  Tim.  yi.  10.  Hippocrates 
tlierefore  in  his  Epistle  to  Crateva,  an  herbalist,  gives  him 
this  good  counsel,  that  if  it  were  poss^ible,  *  ^  amongst  other 

1  Aulica  vita  colltiTies  ambitionis.  enpid-  ta  cupiditate,  orlginem   tTaziase   sdu. 

itatis.  siiuulationis,  impostnra,  fraadis,  Idem  fexe  OhrVsoetcMnus  com.  in  o.  ^  ad 

invidias,  8uperbi«s  TitanniciB,  dlTersori-  Roman,  ser.  11.         *  Cap.  4, 1.         *  Ut 

urn,  aula,  et  commune  conyenticulum  sit  Iniqtius  in  deum,  in  proximum,  in 

assentaodi,  artificum,  &c.    BudaeuB  de  seipBum.      >  Si  Tero,  Crateya,  inter  csBt- 

asse.  lib.  6.       *  In  his  Aphor.      *  Plan-  eraa  berbarum  radioes,  ayaritiaB  radioem 

tu8  Curcul.  Act.  4,  Seen.  1.       *  Tom.  2.  Mcare  poeses  amaram,  ut  null»  reliqui* 

Si  exaolines,  omnee  miserlaa  eausas  Tel  a  esaent,  prob^  wdfco,  mo. 
tatioto  contendendi  studio,  Tel  ab  i^jns- 
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herbs,  he  should  cat  up  that  weed  of  covetousness  by  the 
roots,  that  there  be  no  remamder  left,  and  then  know  this  for 
a  certainty,  that  together  with  theur  bodies,  thou  mayst 
quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minda.**  For  it  is 
indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome  of  all  melancholy,  the 
fountain  of  many  miseries,  much  discontented  care  and  woe ; 
tills  ^Mnordinate  or  immoderate,  desire  of  gain,  to  get  or 
keep  money,''  as  ^Bonaventure  defines  it;  or,  as  Austin 
describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soul;  Gregory,  a  torture; 
Chrysostom,  an  insatiable  drunkenness;  Cyprian,  blindness, 
speciosum  wpplteium,  a  plague  subverting  kingdoms,  families, 
an  *  incurable  disease ;  Budseus,  an  ill  habit,  *  ^  yielding  to 
ao  remedies;"  neither,  JSsculapius  nor  Plutus  can  cure 
them ;  a  continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  another  hell.  I  know  there  be  some  of  opinion,  thai 
covetous  men  are  happy,  and  wcnrldly-wise,  that  there  is  nx>re 
pleasure  in  getting  of  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight 
in  the  world  like  unto  it.  'Twas  f  Bias's  problem  of  old 
^  With  what  art  thou  not  weary  ?  with  getting  money.  What 
is  more  ^lelectable  ?  to  gain."  What  is  it,  trow  you,  that 
makes  a  poor  man  labour  all  his  lifetime,  carry  such  greait 
burdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endui^  so 
much  misery,  undergo  such  base  offices  with  so  great  pa- 
tience, to  rise  up  early,  and  lie  down  late,  if  there  were  not 
an  extraordinary  delight  in  getting  and  keeping  of  money  ? 
What  makes  a  merchant  that  hath  no  need,  satis  supergue 
domiyXo  range  all  over  the  world,  through  all  those  intem- 
perate X  zones  of  heat  and  cold ;  voluntarily  to  venture  his 
life,  and  be  content  with  such  miserable  fisunine,  nasty  usage, 
in  a  stinking  ship  ;  if  there  were  not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to 
get  money,  which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigi^te  his  inde- 
fatigable pains  ?     What  makes  them  go  into  the  bowels  of 

1  Gap.  6.    IMet8B  aalutis:  aTaritlaest  tur  quiun  insanis:  quoniam  hac  omnef 

amor  immoderatiupeeuniie  Tel  aoqrdren-  fert  mediei  labonnt.    Hip.  ep.  Abderit. 

dn,  Tel  retinencUB.        *  Ferum  profwto  X  Bxtremes  cunit  mercator  ad  Indos. 

diromqae  ulcus  ai^mi,  remedils  non  oe-  Hor.       t  Q^ui  re  non  es  laasus?  lucmxD 

(leaB  medendo  ezasperatur.         *  Mai  us  fiusiendd:  quid  maxima  delectabUe?  \xt 

Mt  morbus  maleque  afflcit  aTaritia  siquJ-  orari. 
tern  censeo,  frc,  aTantia  difflcilius  cuxar 
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the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering  their  dearest 
lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthj  smells,  when  they  have 
enough  already,  if  they  could  be  content^  and  no  such  cause 
to  labour,  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they  take  in  riches. 
This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  show,  a  popular  and  strong 
argument ;  but  let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  better  of  it, 
and  he  shall  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  far  otherwise  than  he 
supposeth  ;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first,  as  most  part 
all  melancholy  is.  For  such  men  likely  have  some  lucida 
intervaHa,  pleasant  symptoms  intermixed ;  but  you  must  note 
that  of  **Chrysostom,  '^  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  rich,  another  to 
be  covetous;"  generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizzards,  mad- 
men, ^  miserable  wretches,  living  beside  themselves,  sine  arte 
Jruendi,  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear,  suspicion,  sorrow,  and  dis- 
content, phts  aloes  qiiam  meUis  habent ;  and  are  indeed, 
^  rather  possessed  by  their  money,  than  possessors ; "  as 
*  Cyprian  hath  it,  mandpaii  pecuniis ;  bound  prentice  to 
their  goods,  as  f  Pliny ;  or  as  Ghrysostom,  servi  divitiarum, 
slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance ;  and  we  may  conclude 
of  them  all,  as  *  Valerius  doth  of  Ptolomaeus  king  of  Cy- 
prus, "  He  was  in  title  a  king  of  that  island,  but  in  his  mind, 
a  miserable  drudge  of  money ; " 

X  **  potiore  metallis 
Libertate  carens — ** 

wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus 
the  Stoic,  in  Horace,  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits, 
some  one  way,  some  another,  but  that  covetous  men  ^are 
madder  than  the  rest ;  and  he  that  shall  truly  look  into  their 
estates,  and  examine  their  symptoms,  shall  find  no  better  of 
them,  but  that  they  are  all  *  fools,  as  Nabal  was.  Re  et 
nomine  (1  Reg.  25).     For  what  greater  folly  can  there  be, 

*  Horn.   2,  alind  svarus  aliud  dives,  rex  titalo,  sed  animo  peounias  mlmrabila 

1  DiyitiaB   at   spinse    animum   hominis  mancipium.      t  Hor.  10,  lib.  1.      ^  Dan* 

ttmoribiu,     solicitudinibus,     angoribos  da  est  hellebori  malto  para  maxima  avsr 

mlrificd     pungunt,    yexant,    cruciant.  ris.  &  Luke,  xii.  20.    Stulte,   ha* 

Qreff.  in  horn.      *Epist.  ad  Donat.  cap.  2.  nocte  eripiam  animam  toam. 
\  Lib.  0,  ep.  80.       s  Lib.  9,  caji  1,  insulse 
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CNT  *  madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need  not  ? 
and  when,  as  Cyprian  notes,  ^  '^  he  may  be  freed  from  his 
burden,  and  eased  of  his  pains,  will  go  on  still,  his  wealth 
increasing,  when  he  hath  enough,  to  get  more,  to  live  besides 
himself,"  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  '  and 
children,  neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy 
that  which  is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  per- 
haps ;  l&e  a  hog,  or  dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it, 
because  it  shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  himself  and 
others ;  and  for  a  little  momentary  pelf,  damn  his  own  soul ! 
They  are  commonly  sad  and  tetric  by  nature,  as  Ahab's 
spirit  was,  because  he  could  not  get  Naboth's  vineyard, 
(3  Heg.  21,)  and  if  he  lay  out  his  money  at  any  time,  though 
it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children's  good,  he  brawls 
and  scolds,  his  heart  is  heavy,  much  disquieted  he  is,  and 
loath  to  part  from  it :  Miser  ahstinet  et  timet  tUi,  Hor.  He  is 
of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale  constitution,  and  cannot  sleep  for 
cares  and  worldly  business ;  his  riches,  saith  Solomon,  will 
not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth 
on  himself;  or  if  he  do  sleep,  'tis  a  very  unquiet,  interrupt, 
unpleasing  sleep  ;  with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 

"  congestis  nndiqne  saccis 
Indormit  inhians,*' 

And  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  '^  he 
sighs  for  grief  of  heart  (as  '  Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot 
sleep  though  it  be  upon  a  down  bed  ;  his  wearish  body  takes 
no  rest,  ^  troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrowful  in  plenty, 
unhappy  for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to 
come."  Basil.  He  is  a  perpetual  drudge,  ^restless  in  his 
thoughts,  and  never  satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm, 

*  Opes  qnidem  mortalibus  sunt  demen-  *  Epist.  2,  lib.  2.  Snspirat  in  conriTio, 
ti&.  Theog.  iBd.2,lib.2.  Ezonerare  bibat  licet  gemmis  et  toro  molllore  mar- 
cam  se  possit  et  relevare  ponderibus  per-  cidum  corpus  oondiderit,  vigilat  in  plu- 
git  mi^s  fortunis  augentibus  pertinaci-  ma.  *  Angustatur  ex  abundantia, 
ter  incubare.  ^  Non  amicis,  non  libe-  oontristatur  ex  opulentiH,  infellx  prasen- 
ris,  uon  ipei  sibi  quidquam  impertit ;  tibus  bonis,  infeUcior  in  futuris.  ^  u. 
DOBsidet  ad  hoc  tantum,  ne  possidere  al-  lorum  cogitatio  nunquam  cessat  qui 
teri  Uceat,  fcc.  Hieron.  ad  Paulin.  tarn  pecunias  supplere  diligunt.  Quianer 
ieest  quod  habet  quam  quod  non  habot.  tract.  16,  c.  17* 
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semper  quod  idoh  suo  immolety  sedulus  observat,  Cypr.  prolog 
ad  sermon,  still  seeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  ofiei  to  his 
golden  god,  per  fas  et  nefas,  he  cares  not  how,  his  trouble  is 
endless,  ^crescunt  dtvitia,  tamen  curUs  nescio  qmd  semper 
ahest  ret :  his  wealth  increaseth,  and  the  more  he  hath,  the 
more  ^  he  wants ;  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  which  devoured 
the  fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.  *  Austin  therefore  defines 
covetousness,  quarundihet  rerum  inhonestam  et  insabiabUsm 
eupiditatem,  a  dishonest  and  insatiable  desire  of  gain ;  and 
in  one  of  his  epistles  compares  it  to  hell ;  *  "  which  deroiin 
all,  and  jet  never  hath  enough,  a  bottomless  pit,''  an  endless 
misery ;  in  quern  scoptdum  avarititB  cadaverosi  senes  ut  pluri* 
mum  impingunt,  and  that  which  is  their  greatest  corn>siv^ 
they  are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  distrust  He  thinks 
his  own  wife  and  children  are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about 
to  cozen  him,  his  servants  are  all  false : 

**  Rem  suam  periisse,  seque  eradicarier, 
Et  diviim  atqae  hominum  clamat  continob  fidem, 
De  suo  tigillo  fiimns  si  quk  exit  foras." 

**  If  his  doors  creak,  then  out  he  cries  anon, 
His  goods  are  gone,  and  he  is  quite  undone." 

Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb,  As  fearful  as  Plutus ;  so 
doth  Aristophanes  and  Lacian  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale, 
anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no  man,  *^^They  are  a&aid 
of  tempests  for  their  com  ;  they  are  afraid  of  their  fiiends 
lest  they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow ;  they 
are  afraid  of  their  enemies  lest  they  hurt  them,  thieves  lest 
they  rob  them ;  they  are  afraid  of  war  and  afraid  of  peace, 
afraid  of  rich  and  afraid  of  poor ;  afraid  of  alL"  Last  of 
all,  they  are  afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  die  beggars, 
which  makes  them  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they 

1  Hor.  8,  Od.  24.   Quo  pliu  sunt  potee,  Adag.  ehll.  8,  cent.  7,  pro.  72.  Nnlll  fiden* 

81a8sititinturaqxi80.      ^Hor.  1. 2,  Sat.6.  tes  omnium  formidant  opes,  ideo  payl- 

)  si  angulus  ille  proximus  accedst,qiii  dum  malum  Tocat  Enxipidfls:  metuunt 

nunc  deformat  agellnm.       'Lib.  8,  de  tempestates  ob  frumentum,  amioos  nm 

lib.  arbft.    Immorltur  stndiis,  et  amore  rogent,  inimlooe  ne  Isedant,  ftiren  ne  n^ 

senescie  habendi.        4  Ararus  yir  infer-  plant,  bellum    timent,    pccem  timeat, 

no  est  similia,  &o.,  modum  non  habet,  summos,  medi06,  infimos- 
hoc  egeatior  quo  plura  habet.      6  Bnuimi 
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have ;  what  if  a  dear  year  oome,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss  ? 
and  were  it  not  that  thej  are  loath  to  ^  lay  out  money  on  a 
ropej  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and  sometimes  die  to 
save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  com  and 
eattle  miscarry ;  though  they  have  abundance  left,  as  ^  Agel- 
lius  notes.  *  Valerius  makes  mention  of  one  tliat  in  a  fam- 
ine sold  a  mouse  for  two  hundred  pence,  and  famished  him-> 
self;  such  are  their  cares,  ^griefs,  and  perpetual  fears.  These 
symptoms  are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theophrastus  in  his 
character  of  a  covetous  man ;  *  ^'  lying  in  bed,  he  asked  his 
wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  fast,  the  cai'cass 
be  sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted ;  and  though 
she  say  aU  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  hm  shirt,  bare* 
foot  and  barelegged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a  dark  lan- 
tern seardiing  every  comer,  scarce  sleeping  a  wink  aU  night." 
Lucian,  in  that  pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called  Gallus, 
brings  in  Mydllus  the  cobbler  disputing  with  his  cock,  some- 
times Pythagoras ;  where  after  much  speech  pro  and  con  to 
prove  the  happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a 
rich  man,  Pythagoras's  cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by  exam* 
pies  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gnyphon  the  usu- 
rer's house  at  midnight,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates;  whom 
they  found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling 
of  their  money,  ^  lean,  dry,  pale  and  anxious,  still  suspecting 
lest  somebody  should  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  so 
get  in ;  or  if  a  rat  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a 
sudden,  and  running  to  the  door  to  see  whether  all  were  fast. 
Plautus,  in  his  Aidularia,  makes  old  Euclio^  commanding 
Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors  fast,  and  the  fire  to  be 

1  Hall  Char.         •  AgelliiiB,  lib.  8,  cap.  obiens  et  lustrans,  et  vix  somno  indal- 

1,  interduin  eo  soelerls  penrenlant  ob  la-  gens.         *  Curls  extenoattu,  TigUaiis  et 

cram,   at  yitam  propriam  coqunutent.  seeum  supputaoB.         '  Cave  qoemquam 

*  Lib.  7,  cap.  6         *  Omnes  perpetuo  alienam  in  cedes  intromiseris.     Ignem 

morbo  agitantar,  sasplcator  omnes  timi-  extingui  toIo,  ne  causas  quidqaam   sit 

dus,  sihique  ob  aurom  insidiari  putat,  quod  te  quisquam  quseritet.      Si   bona 

nunquam  quiescent,  Plin   Procem.  lib.  Ibrtuna  veniat  ne  intromiseris;  Occlude 

14,         &Gap.  18,  inlectojacefasinterro-  sis  fores  ambobus  pessulis.     Discrutior 

ptt  axorem  an  aream  probe  olausit,  an  animi  quia  domo  abeundam  est  mibi : 

aapsula,  &c.     K  lecto  surgens  nudus  et  Nimis  hercule  invitus   abeo,  neo   quid 

ibsque  calceis,  accensa  lucerna  omnia  agam  soio. 
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pat  out,  lest  anjbodj  should  make  that  an  errand  to  come  to 

his  house ;  when  he  washed  his  hands,  ^  he  was  loath  to  fling 

awaj  the  foul  water,  complaining  that  he  was  undone,  he- 

sause  the  smoke  got  out  of  his  roof.     And  as  he  went  from 

home,  seeing  a  crow  scratch  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in 

all  haste,  fiEkking  it  for  malum  omen^  an  ill  sign,  his  monej 

was  digged  up ;  with  many  such.     He  that  will  but  observe 

their  actions,  shall  find  these  and  many  such  passages  not 

feigned  for  sport,  but  really  performed,  verified  indeed  by 

such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches,  and  that  it  is, 

*  ^  muiifesta  phrenesis 
Ut  locuples  moriaris  egentis  vivere  (sto.** 

A  mere  madness,  to  live  like  a  wretch,  and  die  rich. 

SuBSECT.  XUL — Lovs  of  Gaming^  S^Cy  and  PUcaures  im^ 

moderate;  Causes. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor,  distressed,  miser* 
able  wretches,  one  shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street, 
begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been  well  descended,  and 
sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and 
ready  to  be  starved,  lingering  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent 
and  grief  of  body  and  mind,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust, 
gaming,  pleasure  and  riot  Tis  the  common  end  of  all  sen- 
sual epicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupefied  and 
carried  away  headlong  with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts. 
Gebes  in  his  table,  S.  Ambrose  in  his  second  book  of  Abel 
and  Cain,  and  amongst  the  rest  Lucian  in  his  tract  de  Mereede 
conductisy  hath  excellent  well  deciphered  such  men's  pro- 
ceedings in  his  picture  of  Opulentia,  whom  he  feigns  to  dwell 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mount,  much  sought  afler  by  many 
suitors ;  at  their  first  coming  they  are  generally  entertained 
by  pleasure  and  dalliance,  and  have  all  the  content  that  pos- 
sibly may  be  given,  so  long  as  their  money  lasts ;  but  when 
their  means  fail,  they  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back 
door,  headlong,  and  there  left  to  shame,  reproach,  despair. 

1  Plorat  aqnam  proftindere,  &e.,  periit  dam  fVuniu  de  ttffiUo  exit  fima.    •  Jut.  8. 14 
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And  he  at  first  that  had  so  many  attendants,  parasites,  and 
followers,  young  and  lustj,  richly  arrayed,  and  all  the  dainty 
fare  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of  welcome  and  good 
respect,  is  now  upon  a  sudden  stript  of  all,  ^  pale,  naked,  old, 
diseased  and  forsaken,  cursing  his  stars,  and  ready  to  stran- 
gle himself;  having  no  other  company  but  repentance,  sor- 
row, grief,  derision,  beggary  and  contempt,  which  are  his 
daily  attendants  to  his  lifers  end.  As  the  ^prodigal  son 
had  exquisite  music,  merry  company,  dainty  fare  at  first; 
but  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in  the  end;  so  have  all  such 
vain  delights  and  their  followers.  ^Dristes  vcluptatum  ea> 
itusy  et  qmsguis  vduptaium  marmn  reminisci  volet,  intel- 
Uget,  as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood  is  their  last ;  grief  of 
mmd,  madness  itself.  The  ordinary  rocks  upon  which  such 
men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  themselves,  are  cards,  dice, 
hawks  and  hounds,  lasanum  venandi  studium,  one  calls  it, 
insaruB  substruetiones :  their  mad  structures,  disports,  plays, 
&C.,  when  they  are  unseasonably  used,  imprudently  han- 
dled, and  beyond  their  fortunes.  Some  men  are  consumed 
by  mad  fantastical  buildings,  by  making  galleries,  cloisters, 
terraces,  walks,  orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and 
such  like  places  of  pleasure;  Inutiles  cbmos,  ^Xenophon 
calls  them,  which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome  things  in 
themselves,  and  acceptable  to  all  beholders,  an  ornament 
and  befitting  some  great  men;  yet  unprofitable  to  others, 
and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their  estates.  Forestus  in  his  ob- 
servations hath  an  example  of  such  a  one  that  became  melan- 
choly upon  the  like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance 
in  an  unprofitable  building,  which  would  afterward  yield  him 
no  advantage.  Others,  I  say,  are  *  overthrown  by  those  mad 
sports  of  hawking  and  hunting ;  honest  recreations,  and  fit 
for  some  great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferior  person ; 
whilst  they  will  maintain  their  falconers,  dogs,  and  hunting- 

I  Ventricosus,  nndiu,   palUdiu,  IsBva  nom.  Quid  si  nunc  ostendam  eos  quC 

padorem     occultanB,     dextra     seipsum  magna  yi  araenti  doinus  ioutiles  aedlfl* 

frmngulauB,     <rsewmt    autem    ezeunti  cant,  inquit  Socrates.          &  Sariflburien- 

poenitentia  his  miserum  confiolens,  &c.  eAs,  Polycrat.  1.  1,  c.  14,  yenatores  omnes 

■  Luke  XT.        ^  Boethiiu.        *  In  Oeco-  adhuc  institutionein  redolent  (H)ntaiiii> 
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nags,  their  wealth,  saith  ^  Salmutze,  ^  rans  away  with  hounds, 
and  th^  fortunes  fly  awaj  with  hawks."  Thej  persecute 
beasts  so  long,  till  in  the  end  thej  themselves  degenerate  into 
beast's,  as  *  Agrippa  taxeth  them,  'Actaeon-like,  for  as  he  w«8 
eaten  to  death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  them- 
selves and  their  patrimonies,  in  such  idle  and  unnecessaij 
disports,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time  their  more  necessary 
business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over-mad,  too,  some* 
times,  are  our  great  men  in  delisting,  and  doting  too  much 
on  it  * "  When  they  drive  poor  husbandmen  from  their 
tillage,"  as  ^  Sarisburiensis  objects,  Pokfcrat  L  1,  c.  4,  ^  fling 
down  country  farms,  and  whole  towns,  to  make  parks,  and 
forests,  starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  ^  punishing  in  the 
mean  time  such  a  man  that  shall  molest  their  game,  more 
severely  than  him  that  is  otherwise  a  common  hacker,  or  a 
notorious  thief."  But  great  men  are  some  ways  to  be  ex- 
cused, the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not 
be  counted  mad.  Poggius  the  Florentine  tells  a  merry 
story  to  this  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and  impertinent 
business  of  such  kind  of  persons.  A  physician  of  Milan, 
saith  he,  that  cured  .mad  men,  had  a  pit  of  water  in  his 
house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  their  knees, 
some  to  the  girdle,  some  to.  the  chin,  pro  modo  insanice,  as 
they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them  by  chance, 
that  was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a 
gallant  ride  by  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with 
his  spaniels  afler  him,  would  needs  know  to  what  use  all  this 
preparation  served;  he  made  answer  to  kill  certain  fowls; 
the  patient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth 

nun.    Raro  iDTenitur  quisqtuun  eorum  agriooloniB  pnecluduntiir  sylva  et  prata 

modestus  et  gravis,  raro  oontiDeD8,  et  at  pastoribus  at   aageantur  pascua    feris. 
credo  sobrias  anqoam.            ^  Pancirol.  Miigestatis  qeos  agricola  A  gastarit 

Tit.   28,   ayolant   opes    cam    accipitre.  &  A  novalibas  sols   wccentur   agriool», 

I  Insignis  Tenatoram  staltitia,  et  super-  dam  fern  habeant  Tagandi  libertatem  : 

▼acanea  cara  eoram,  qal  dam  nimiam  istls,  at  pascaa-aogeantar,  prodia  sub- 

venationi  insistant,  ipsi  abjecta  omnl  ha-  trahantur,  &c.    Saxisbariensis.        *  Fe- 

niaaitate  in  feiras  degenerant.  at  Acteon,  ris  gaam  hominibos  seqaiores.    Oambd. 

&o.  3  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  Metamor.  de  Ouil.  Conq.  qai  36  Eoclesias  matacioM 

*  Agrippa  de  yanit.  scient.  Insanimi  ye-  de  popalatas   est  ad  forestam   nofam. 

nandi  studiam.  dam  4  novalibas  arcen-  Mat.  Paris, 
fcur  agricolaa  sabtrahant  prsedia  rostids, 
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which  he  killed  in  a  year ;  he  replied  ^ve  or  ten  crowns ; 
and  when  he  urged  him  farther  what  his  dogs,  horse,  and 
hawks  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  four  hundred  crowns ;  with 
that  the  patient  bade  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and 
welfare,  for  if  our  master  come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will 
put  thee  in  the  pit  amongst  mad  men  up  to  the  chin ;  taxing 
the  madness  and  folly  of  such  vain  men  that  spend  them- 
selves in  those  idle  sports,  neglecting  theii*  business  and 
necessary  affairs.  Leo  decimiM,  that  hunting  pope,  is  much 
discommended  by  ^  Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his  immoderate  de- 
Bii*e  of  hawking  and  hunting,  insomuch  that  (as  he  saith) 
he  would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and  months  to- 
gether, leave  suitors  ^  unrespected,  bulls  and  pardons  un-> 
signed,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private  men's  loss. 
'  ^  And  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his 
game  not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  revile 
and  miscall  many  times  men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter 
taunts,  look  so  sour,  be  so  angry  and  waspish,  so  grieved  and 
molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it."  But  if  he  had 
good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased,  on  the  other  side,  incredilh 
Hi  munificentia,  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence 
he  would  reward  all  his  fellow  hunters,  and  deny  nothing  to 
any  suitor  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say  truth,  'tis  the 
common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galataeus  observes,  if 
they  win,  no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry,  but  ^  if  they 
lose,  though  it  be  but  a  trifie,  two  or  three  games  at  tables, 
or  a  dealing  at  cards  for  twopence  a  game,  they  are  so  chol- 
eric and  testy  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  break 
many  times  into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and 
unbeseeming  speeches,  little  differing  from  mad  men  for  the 
time.  Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  ex- 
cessive, thus  much  we  may  conclude,  that  whether  they  win 
or  lose  for  the  present,  their  winnings  are  not  Munera  for- 

1  T'lm.  2f  de  vitis  lllustriuin,  1. 4,  de  yit.  ret,  et  Inerediblle  est  quail  tuUAb  snimi- 

Leop.  10.       >  VenaUonibas  adeo  perditd  qae  habitu  dolorem  iracundlamque  pra&- 

•tadebat  et  aucupiiii.        *  Aut  infeUciter  ferret,  fro.         ^  Unlcuique  autem  hoc  % 

fenatos  tain  iinpatiens  inde,  at  suminos  naturainsltum  est,  ut  doleat  sicubi  errav- 

MBpe  tItm  aorrbiarimis  contumeliia  onera-  erit  aut  dereptus  sit. 
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tugUBj  sed  insidiiBy  as  that  wise  Seneca  determines,  not  for- 
tune s  gifts,  but  baits,  the  common  catastrophe  is  ^  beggary^ 
'.  Ut  pestis  vitamy  sic  adimit  alea  pecumam,  as  the  plague 
takes  away  life,  doth  gaming  goods,  for  *  atnnes  nudi^  inopes 
et  tgeni; 

^  ^  Alea  Scylla  roraz,  species  certissinia  fhrti, 

Non  contenta  bonis  animum  qnoqne  perfida  mergit, 
Fceda,  fiiraX|  infamis,  iners,  furiosa,  mina/* 

For  a  little  pleasure  thej  take,  and  some  small  gains  aiid 
gettings  now  and  then,  their  wives  and  children  are  wringed 
in  the  mean  time^  and  they  themselves  with  loss  of  body  and 
soul  rue  it  in  the  end.  I  will  g«iy  nothing  of  those  prodigi- 
ous prodigals,  perdenda  pecunus  genitoSy  as  he  ^  taxed  An- 
thony, Qui  patrimoniwn  sine  uUd  fori  calumnid  amittuntj 
saith  *'  Cyprian,  and  ^  mad  Sybaritical  spendthrifts,  Quique 
und  comedunt  pairimonia  eosnd  ;  that  eat  up  all  at  a  break- 
fast, at  a  supper,  or  amongst  bawds,  parasites,  and  players, 
consume  themselves  in  an  instant,  as  if  they  had  flung  it 
into  ^  Tiber,  with  great  wagers,  vain  and  idle  expenses,  ^bc, 
not  themselves .  only,  but  even  all  their  friends,  as  a  man 
desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him, 
by  suret3r8hip  and  borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their 
associates  and  allies.  ^  IraH  pecuniis^  as  he  saith,  angry 
with  their  money ;  ^^  ^  what  with  a  wanton  eye,  a  liquorish 
tongue,  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  indiscreetly 
impoverished  themselves,  moi*tgaged  their  wits  together  with 
their  lands,  and  entombed  their  ancestors'  fair  possessions 
in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
prison,  as  many  times  they  do ;  they  repent  at  leisure ;  and 
when  all  is  gone  begin  to  be  thrifty ;  but  Sera  est  injuntlo 
parsimonia^  'tis  then  too  late  to  look  about ;  their  ^^  end  is 

1  JuTen.  Sat.  8.    Neo  enim  loenlis  com-  27.       '  Ballast.       <  Tmn.  8,  Ser.  de  Alea. 

Itantibos  itur  ad  casum  tabulae,  poeita  7  piutus  in  Aristoph.  calls  all  such  game- 

led  luditur  area.  Lemaius.  instit.  ca.  44,  sters  madmen.    Si  in  insanum  hoi^oem 

mendacionim  quidem,  et  peQuriorum  et  contigero.    Spontaneum  ad  se  trahunt 

Kupertatis  mater  est  alea,  nuUam  ha-  furorem,  et  os,  et  narea,  et  ocolos  riiros 

Q»  patrimonii  rererentiam,  quum  illud  fociant  furoris  et  diTersoria,  Chrys.  hoin. 

effnderit,  sensim  in  furta  delabitur  et  rar  17.        ^  Pasca^ius  Justus.  L  1,  de  alea. 

pinas.    Saris.Polycrat.  1.  l,c.6      «Dam-  »  Seneca.      w  HnU.       "  In  Sat.  11.    Sed 

hoderuB.    ai>an.Souter.      ^  Petrar.  dial,  deficiente  crumena  :  «t  crafloente  gula. 
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misery,,  sorrow,  shame,  snd  disoontent  And  well  thej  de- 
secve.to  be  infanKms  and  disoontent.  ^  Oatamtdiari.in  An^ 
obMecUra^  as  by  Adrian  the  emperor's  edict  they  wens  of 
old,  decQctans  banorum  suorum^  so  he  calls  them,. prodigal 
iboiS)  to  be  publicly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  sodedes, 
rather  than  to  be  pitied  or  relieyed.  '  The  Tuscans  and  Boe- 
tiaus  brought. their  bankrupts  into  the  market  place  ia  a  bier 
with,  an  empty  purse  carried  before  them,  all  the  boys  fol* 
lowing,  where  they  sat  all  day  drcunutante  plebe^  to  be  infa- 
mous and  ridieuloas.  At  '  Padua  in  Italy  they  have  a  stone 
called  the  stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate  hjEMise,  where 
spendthrifia,  and  such. as  disclaim  nonrpayment  of  debts,. do 
sill  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that  by  that  note  of  disgrace, 
others  may  be  terrified  imm  all.  such  vain  expense,  orbcnr- 
rowing  more  than  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  ^civilians 
of  old  set  guardians  over  such  brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they 
did  over  madmen,  to  moderate  their  expenses,  that  they 
should  not  .80  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utter  nn* 
doing  of  thdr  families. 

I  may.  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  con^ 
mon  dotages  of  human  kind,  wine  and  women,  which  hare 
in&tuated  and  besotted  myriads  of  people ;  they  go  commonly 

together. 

5  M  Qoi  vino  indulget,  qnemqae  alea  4oooqnit,  iUe 
In  venerem  putref 

To  whom  is.  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  Pro.  xxiiL  29,  to  whom 
is  woe,  but  to  such  a  one  as  loves  drink  ?  it  causeth  torture 
{vino  tortus  et  ird)y  and  bitterness  of  mind,  Sirac  31,  21. 
Vtnum  Juroris,  Jeremy  calls  it,  15  cap.  wine  of  madness,  as 
well  he  may,  for  insantre  facit  sanos^  it  makes  sound  men 
sick  and  sad,  and  wise  men  ^  mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know 
not  what.     Accidit  hodie  terriUlis  casus  (saith  ^  S.  Austin), 

qoto  te  manet  ezitus — ^rebus  in  Tentrem  die  consumes,  a  third  is  decomposed  by 

mersis.       i  Spartian.  Adriano.      >  Alex.  Tenery."  <  Poculum  quasi  sinus  in 

ab  Alex.  lib.  6,  e.  10.    Idem  Gerbelius,  quo  ssepe  naufragium  Ikciunt,  jactura 

Ub.  6,  OiJB  disc.  s  Fines  Moris,  turn  pecuniss  turn  mentis.    Erasm.  in 

«  Justinian,  in  INgestis.      6  Persius,  Sat.  Ptot.  calioam  remiges.  chil.  4,  cent.  7. 

5     **  One  indulgwi  in  wine,  anotlier  the  Pro.  41.       f  Ser.  88,  ad  frat.  in  Sremo- 
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hear  a  mi^rable  accident;  Cyriilus's  son  this  daj  in  his 
drink,  Matrem  pragnaniem  nequit^r  oppressit,  sororem  mo- 
lars vohiitj  patrem  occicUtfere,  et  duos  alias  sorores  ad  moT' 
tern  vtdneravit,  would  have  violated  his  sister,  killed  his 
father,  &c.  A  ti*ue  aajing  it  was  of  him,  Vino  dari  IcBtitiam 
et  dolorem,  drink  canseth  mirth,  and  drink  causeth  sorrow, 
drink  causeth  ^  poverty  and  want,"  (Prov.  xxi.)  shame  and 
disgrace.  Muki  ignobiles  evasere  ob  vini  potum,  et  (Austin) 
amissis  honoribus  profugi  aherrdrunt ;  manj  men  have 
made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues  and 
beggars,  having  turned  all  their  substance  into  aurum  potab- 
tie,  that  otherwise  might  have  lived  in  good  worship  and 
happy  estate,  and  for  a  few  hours'  pleasure,  for  their  Hilary 
term's  but  short,  or  ^  free  madness,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  pur- 
chase unto  themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  Apostatare  facit  cot, 
saith  the  wise  man,  *  Atque  homini  cerebrum  minuit.  Pleas- 
ant at  first  she  is,  like  Dioscorides  Rhododaphne,  that  fair 
plant  to  the  eye,  but  poison  to  the  taste,  the  rest  as  bitter  as 
wormwood  in  the  end  (Prov.  v.  4)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
sword,  (vii.  27)  ^  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  goes 
down  to  the  chambers  of  death,"  What  more  sorrowful  can 
be  said  ?  they  are  miserable  in  this  life,  mad,  beasts,  led  like 
•  "  oxen  to  the  slaughter ; "  and  that  which  is  worse,  whore- 
masters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged,  amittunt  grcUiam, 
saith  Austin,  perdunt  gloriam,  incurrunt  damnoHanem  ater^ 
nam.     They  lose  grace  and  glory ; 

*  **  brevis  ilia  volnptas 
Abrogat  sternnm  cgbH  decus  *' 

they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

1  liberie  nnius  hone  innniam  aetemo    mentary  pleasure  blote  oat  Um 
feemporiB  tndio  pensant.        <  Menander.    c^ory  of  a  heateiily  lUb." 
ProT.  6.       4HerUa.oooc.    **  That  mo- 
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SuBSBOT.  XIV. — Pkilonaiaj  or  Self4(»>e^  Vainglory^  PraiiBf 
'  Banour,  Lnmoderate  Applause,  Pride,  overmuch  Joy,  Sfc^ 
Causes, 

Self-love,  pride,  and  vainglory,  *  c€Bcus  amor  sui,  which 
Chrjsostom  calls  one  of  the  devil's  three  great  nets ;  *  "  Ber- 
nard, an  arrow  which  pierceth  the  sonl  through,  and  slays  it ; 
a  sly,  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived,"  are  main  causes. 
Where  neither  anger,  lust,  oovetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c^ 
nor  any  other  perturbation  can  lay  hold ;  this  will  slyly  and 
insensibly  pervert  us,  Qtiem  turn  yula  vicit,  PhiUmtia  supera- 
vit,  (saith  Cyprian,)  whom  surfeiting  could  not  overtake,  self- 
love  hath  overcome.  *  ^  He  hath  scorned  all  money,  bribes, 
gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  inserted  himself  to 
no  fond  imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  con- 
cupiscences of  the  body,  hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated 
by  vainglory."  Chrysostom.  sup,  lo,  Ta  sola  animum  men' 
temgue  peruris,  gloria,  A  great  assault  and  cause  of  our  pres- 
ent malady,  although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice 
of  it,  yet  this  is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  souvS,  causeth  mel- 
ancholy and  dotage.  This  pleasing  humour;  this  soft  and 
whispering  popular  air,  Amahilis  insania;  this  delectable 
frenzy,  most  irrefragable  passion,  Mentis  gratissimus  error^ 
this  acceptable  disease,  which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravish- 
eth  our  senses,  lulls  our  souls  asleep,  puffs  up  our  hearts  as 
so  many  bladders,  and  that  without  all  feeling,  ^  insomuch  as 
^  those  that  are  misaffected  with  it,  never  so  much  as  once 
perceive  it,  or  diink  of  any  cure."  We  conmionly  love  him 
best  in  this  '  malady  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very 
willing  to  be  hurt ;  adulationihus  nostris  libenter  favemus 
(saith  •Jerome)  we  love  him,  we  love  him  for  it:  ''0  Bon" 
dariy  suave  suave  fuit  a  ie  tali  Jubc  trihui ;  'Twas  sweet  to 

iHor         s  Sagltta  quae  animam  pene-  eentlM  snstinnerint,  hi  mnltoties  oap- 

tntt,  leviter  penefcmt,  aed  non  leTe  infli-  ti   k    yana   gloria   omnia   perdiderunt. 

git  TQlniifl,  sup.  cant.  *  Qui  omnem  <  Hao  oorrepti  non  cogitant  de  medela. 

rBniilamm  contemptam  habent,  et  nul-  ^  iMi    talem    k   terris   ayerttto   p«8teni. 

ImaglnationJs  totiiu  mundi  §e  Immis-  *  Bp.  ad  BuBtoehlum,  de  cnstod.  viiglii. 

overint,  et  tyrannleaa  corpOTlB  eonenpie-  ^  Lyps.  Ep.  ad  Boneiariam. 
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hear  it.  And  as  ^  Plinj  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear 
firiend  Aagurinus,  ^  aU  thj  wridngs  are  most  aeceptld)le,  biit 
those  especiallj  that  speak  of  us."  Again,  a  little  after  to 
Maximus,  '  ^^  I  cannot  express  how  pleasing  it  is  to  me  to 
hear  mjself  commended."  Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at 
least  ironically,  when  parasites  bedaub  us  with  false  enoo 
miums,  as  many  princes  cannot  choose  but  do,  Quum  taie 
quid  nihil  intra  se  repererint,  when  they  know  they  come  as 
far  short,  as  a  mouse  to  an  elephant,  of  any  such  virtuefl; 
yet  it  doth  us  good.  Though  we  seem  many  times  to  be 
2aigry,  «  u  ^j^^  blush  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  in- 
wardly rejoice,  it  puffs  us  up ; "  'tis  faUax  snavitas^  hUmdtu 
damon,  ^  makes  us  swell  beyond  our  bounds,  and  forget  our- 
selves." Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  mind,  immod'* 
erate  joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  concomitanl 
vices,  which  *Iodocus  Lorichius  reckons  up;  bragging,  hy- 
pocrisy, peevishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief,  ariseth  from  our* 
selves  or  others,  ^  we  are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds 
inwardly  from  ourselves,  as  we  are  active  causes,  from  an 
overweening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worthy 
(which  indeed  is  no  worth,)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour^ 
strength,  wealth,  pati^ice,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  tem- 
perance, gentry,  knowledge,  wit,  science,  art,  learning,  our 
t  excellent .  gifls  and  fortunes,  for  which,  Narcissus-like^  we 
admire,  flatter,  and  applaud  ourselves,  and  think  all  the  world 
esteems  so  of  us;  and  as  deformed  women  easily  believe 
those  that  tell  them  they  be  fair,  we  are  too  tredulous  of  our 
own  good  parts  and  praises,  too  well  persuaded  of  ouxselves* 
We  brag  and  venditate  our  '  own  works,  and  scorn  .all  GtbeKs 
in  respect  of  us ;  InflrUi  scieniid  (saith  Paul),  oup  wisdom^ 
*our  learning,  all  our  geese  are  swans,  iind  we  as  basely- ea^ 

1  Bp.  lib.  9.    OmnU  tua  scripte  pal-  laadem  suam  intrinieciu  animae  Imtaat- 

ehecrima  existimOf  mazimi   tamen  iUa  tnr.     >  Theeaur.  Theo.     <Nec«nimi]iihl 

qnaade  nobis.  *  Bxprimere  non  pos-  cornea  flbra  est.    Per.      tEmanibnsilliSy 

ram  qu4ni  sit  jucandum,  &c.         *  Hie-  Nascentur  vioisB.    Pers.  1,  Sat.       &  Oa^ 

ron.  et  licet  nos  indifpios  dicimus  et  cali-  nla  enim  nostra  supra  modum  placent. 

4u8   rubor  ora  perftindat«  attamen  ad  «Fab.  1. 10,  o.  8.    Ridentur,  mala  eon* 
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teem  and  vilify  other  men's,  as  we  do  over-highlj  prize  and 
value  our  own.  We  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  in  se* 
cundis,  no,  not  in  tertiis ;  what,  Mecum  confertur  Ulysses  1 
they  are  MureSy  Musca,  cvUces  prce  se,  nits  and  flies  com- 
pared to  his  inexorable  and  supercilious,  eminent  and  arro- 
gant worship  ;  though  indeed  they  be  far  before  him.  Onlj 
wise,  only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous,  and  fair,  puffed  up 
with  this  tympany  of  self-conceit ;  ^  as  that  proud  Pharisee, 
they  are  not  (as  they  suppose)  ^  like  other  men,"  of  a  purer 
and  more  precious  metal ;  *  Soli  rei  gerendi  sunt  efficaces^ 
which  that  wise  Periander  held  of  such ;  ^  meditantur  omne 
qui  prius  negotium^  S^c.  Novi  quendam  (saith  f  Erasmus)  I 
knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he  thought  himself  inferior  to  no 
m'an  living,  like  '  Callidthenes  the  philosopher,  that  neither 
held  Alexander's  acts,  or  any  other  subject  worthy  of  his  pen, 
such  was  his  insolency;  or  Seleucus  king  of  Syria,  who 
thought  none  fit  to  contend  with  him  but  the  Romans.  ^  Eos 
solos  dignos  ratus  quibuscum  de  imperio  certaret.  That 
which  TuUy  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still,  in  force^ 
* "  There  was  never  yet  true  poet  nor  orator,  that  thought 
any  other  better  than  himself."  And  such  for  the  most  part 
are  your  princes,  potentates,  great  philosophers,  historiog- 
raphers, authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great  schol- 
ars, as  ^  Hierom  defines ;  ^^  a  natural  philosopher  is  a  glorious 
creature,  and  a  very  slave  of  rumour,  fame,  and  popular  opin- 
ion," and  though  they  write  de  contemptu  glorite,  yet  as  he 
observes,  they  will  put  their  names  to  their  books.  Vobis  et 
fanuB  me  semper  dedi,  saith  Trebellius  Pollio,  I  ^^  have  wholly 
consecrated  myself  to  you  and  fame."  "  Tis  all  my  desire, 
night  and  day,  'tis  all  my  study  to  raise  my  name."  Proud 
^  Pliny  seconds  him ;   Qtumquam  0  !  Sfc,  and  that  vainglori- 

ponunt  carmina,  Teram  g&udent  Boriben-  existfanaratf  lo.  Vofleina,  lib.  1,  cap.  9,  d« 

teSf  et  86  yenerantur,  et  ultra.    Si  taoeas  lust.       *  Plutarch,  vit.  Catonis.       &  Ne- 

laudant,  quieqnld  seripsere  beati.    Hor.  mo  unquam  Poiita  ant  Orator,  qui  quen- 

ep.  2, 1.  2.  1  Luke  xviii.  10.         *  De  quam  se  meliorem  arbitraretur.       •  Con- 

meliore   luto    finxit    praecordia    Titan,  sol.  ad  Pammachiuui      \Iundi  philoso- 

Auson  sap.         t  Chil.  8,  ceut.  10«  pro.  phus,  gloria  animal,  et  popularis  auras 

97.    Qtii  se  erederet  neminem  uUa  in  re  et  rumomm  -renale  mancipium.    7  Epist. 

pneetantiorem.        *  Tanto  fiistn  scripsit,  6,  Capitoni  suo :  Diebus  ac  noctibas,  h09 

It  Alezandrl  gesta  inferiora  scriptis  snis  solom  oogito  A  qjA  me  possum  leww 
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0U3  ^  orator,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to 
Marcus  Lecceius  Ardeo  incredihili  cuptditate,  S^c.  "  I  bum' 
with  an  incredible  desire  to  have  my  ^  name  registered  in  thy 
book.**  Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, 
*  speramm  carminajingi  Posse  linenda  cedro,  et  leni  ser- 


vanda  cupresso *  Non  usitatd  nee  tenui  ferar  pennd 

nee  in  terra  morabor  longiiLS,     Nil  parvum  atU  humili  mjudo^ 

nil  mortale  loquor.     Dicar  qua  violens  chstrepit  Ausidas. 

Exegi  monufnentum  cere  perennius.  Jamqtie  opus  exe^,  quod 
nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis,  S^c.,  cum  venit  iUe  dies,  S^c,,  parte 
tamen  meliore  mei  super  aUa  perennis  astra  ferar,  nomenque 
erit  indeleMle  nostrum.  (This  of  Ovid  I  have  paraphrased 
In  English.) 

"  And  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 

My  corpse  laid  under  a  stone, 

My  fame  shall  yet  survive. 

And  I  shall  be  alive, 

In  these  my  works  forever. 

My  glory  shall  persever,"  &o. 

And  that  of  Ennius, 

**  Nemo  me  lachrymis  decoret,  neque  funera  fleta 
Faxit,  cur?  volito  docta  per  ora  viriim/* 

^  Let  none  shed  toars  over  me,  or  adorn  my  bier  with  sorrow 
— because  I  am  eternally  in  the  mouths  of  men."  With 
many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes  too  common  with 
writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  •  *  Topics,  but 
he  will  be  immortaL  T^otitis  de  famd,  shall  be  famous, 
and  well  he  deserves,  because  he  writ  of  fame ;  and  every 

trivial  poet  must  be  renowned.  " Plausuque  petit  clares^ 

cere  vulgi"  "  He  seeks  the  applause  of  the  public"  This 
pulling  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great  tomes, 
built  such  famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and  Mausolean 
tombs,  to  have  their  acts   eternized,  '*  Digito  monstrari,  el 

humo    IdTotomeosnfflcit,  &e.       iTal-  sius  forat.  nneb.  de  Seal.  'Hor.  art. 

litis.         t  xjt  nomen  meum  soriptis  tuis  PoSt.  *  Od.  Vit.  1.  8.    Jamque  opm 

lllustret  ar.   Inqules  animus  stadio  aster-  ezc^.    Vade,  liber  fislix ;  Palingen.  !ib. 

nitetts,  nootea  et  dies  angebatur.    Hen-  18.       *  In  lib.  8. 
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dicier  hie  e«<  ;  "  "  to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger,  and  to  have 
it  said,  'there  he  goes,'"  to  see  their. names  inscribed,  as 
Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Phrjne  fecit ;  this  causeth 
80  many  bloodj  battles,  ^et  nodes  cogit  mgilare  serencu;'* 
*^  and  induces  us  to  watch  during  calm  nights."  Long  jour- 
neys, ^Magnum  iter  intendo,  sed  dai  miki  gloria  vires,*^  ^  I 
contemplate  a  monstrous  journey,  but  the  love  of  glory 
strengthens  me  for  it,"  gaining  honour,  a  little  applause, 
pride,  self-love,  vainglory.  This  is  it  which  makes  them 
take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into  those  ridiculous  strains, 
this  high  conceit  of  themselves,  to  ^  scorn  all  others ;  ridtculo 
fagtu  et  irUolerando  corUemptu  ;  as  '  Palsemon  the  grammarian 
contemned  Yarro,  secum  et  natas  et  mcrituras  litercu  jactanSf 
and  brings  them  to  that  height  of  insolency,  that  they  cannot 
endure  to  be  contradicted,  '  or  ^  hear  of  anything  but  their 
own  commendation,"  which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of 
men.  And  as  ^Austin,  well  seconds  him,  *''tis  their  sole 
study  day  and  night  to  be  commended  and  applauded.** 
When  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men's  judgments,  qmbus  cor  gapitj 
they  are  '  mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves,  de- 
rided, et  ut  Camdus  inproverhio  qtusrens  camua,  etiam  quag 
hahehat  aures  amieit,  ^  their  works  are  toys,  as  an  almanac 
out  of  date,  ^  oMthoris  pereunt  garrtditate  tui,  they  seek  fame 
and  immortality,  but  reap  dishonour  and  infamy,  they  are  a 
common  obloquy,  insensati,  and  come  far  short  of  that  which 
they  suppose  or  expect.     '  0  puer  ut  sig  vitaUg  mettio. 

'*  How  mnch  I  dread 
Thy  days  are  short,  some  lord  shall  strike  thee  dead." 

Of  60  many  myriads  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers, 
sophisters,  as  *  Eusebius  well  observes,  which  have  written 
in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousand's  works  remains, 

1  De  ponte  dejicere.  <  Sueton.  lib.  Inaaniam  iatun,  dominef  longft  Iho  4  me. 

deiprain.        >  Nihil  Ubenter  audiunt,  ntoi  Austin,  cona.  lib.  10,  cap.  87.  *  "  As 

laudes  Rtuw.  *  Epis.  66.    Nihil  aliud  Camelns,  in  the  norel,  who  lost  his  ears 

dies  noctesqne  c(^taat  nid  ut  in  studiis  while  he  was  looking  for  a  pair  of  horns.'* 

»aia  landentur  ab  hominibus.         >  Qan  7  Dfart.  1.  6,  61.  *  Hor.  Sat  1, 1.  2. 

m^jor  dementia  aut  dici,  aut  ezeogitari  *  Idb.  oont  Philos.  cap.  1 
potest,  qu4m  sic  ob  gloiiam  eruciari? 
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nomina  et  libri  stmid  cum  corporihus  interieriintj  their  bokikft 
and  bodies  are  perished  together.  It  is  not  as  thej  vainlj 
think,  thej  shall  surelj  be  admired  and  immortal,  as  one  told 
Philip  of  Macedon  msultinglj,  afler  a  victory,  that  his 
shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  maj  saj  to  them, 

"  Ko8  demiramur,  Bed  non  cum  deside  Tolgo, 
Sed  T^lnt  Harpyas,  GoigonaB,  et  Fttrias.*' 

'*  We  marvel  too,  not  as  the  vulgar  we, 
But  a«  we  Oocgpns,  Harpies,  or  Furies  see.** 

Or  if  we  do  applaud,  honour,  and  admire,  quota  pars^  how 
small  a  part,  in  respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as 
hears  our  names,  how  few  take  notice  of  us,  how  slender  a 
tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades's  land  in  a  map  I  And  jet 
every  man  must  and  will  be. immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  ex- 
tend his  fame  to  our  antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a  quarter 
of  his  own  province  or  cky,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him  i 
bat  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  tb  a. kingdom,  a  kingdom  to 
Europe,  Europe  to  the  world,  «the  world  itself  that  must  have 
an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the* firmament, 
eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  ?  And  then  if  those  stars  be 
infinite,  and  every  star  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as 
this  son  of  ours  hath  his  planets  about  him,  all-  inhabited^ 
what  proportion  bear  we  to  them,  and  where's  our  .glory? 
Orbem  terrarum  victor  Eomanus  habtbaty  as  he  cra<^ed  in 
Fetronius,  all  the  world  was  under  Augustus ;  and  so  in  Con<^ 
stantine's  time,  Eusebius  brags  he  governed  aU  the  world, 
universum  mundum  prceclare  admodum  administrctvit,—^-el 
omnis  orbis  gentes  Imperatori  suhjecti  ;  so  of  Alexander  it  is 
given  out,  the  four  monarchies,  &c.,  when  as  neither  Greeks 
nor  Romans  ever  had  the  fifiieenth  part  of  the  now  known 
worldj  nor  half  of  that  which  •  was  then  described^  What 
braggadocios  are  they  and  we  then  ?  quam  brevis  hie  de  no^ 
bis  sermOf  as  ^  he  said,  ^pudebit  audi  nominis,  how  short  a 
time,  how  little  a  while  doth  this  fame  of  ours  continue  ? 
Every  private  province,  every  small  territory  and  city,  when 

I  Tul.  Som.  Sdp        t  Boethins. 
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we  have  all  done,  wiU  yield  as  genercms  spirits,  as  brave  ex- 
amples in  all  respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves,  Cadwallader  in 
Wales,  Bollo  in  Normandy,  Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John,  are 
as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Csesar  in  Bome,  Alexan- 
der in  Greece,  or  his  Hephestion,  ^Omnis  €Bia9  ommsque  pop^ 
vhts  in  exemplum  et  cubniraHanem  vemet,  every  town,  city, 
book,  is  full  of  brave  soldiers,  senators,  scholars ;  and  though 
s  Bracydas  was  a  worthy  captain,  a  good  man,  and  as  they 
thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Laoedsemon,  yet  as  his  mother 
truly  said,  pkures  hahet  Sparta  Bracyda  meliaresy  Sparta  had 
many  better  men  than  ever  he  was ;  and  howsoever  thou  ad- 
mirest  thyself  thy  friend,'  many  an  obscure  fellow  the  world 
never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in. place  or  action,  would 
have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 

Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is  opposite  to  these,  that 
are  insensibly  mad,  and  know  not  of  it,  such  as  contemn  all 
praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most  free,  when  as  indeed 
they .  are  most  mad ;  oalearU  aed  alio  fastu  ;  a  company  of 
cynics,  such  as  are  monks,  hermits,  anachorites,  that  contemn 
the  world,  contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours, 
offices;  and  yet  in  that  contempt  are  more  proud  than  any 
man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility,  proud 
in  that  they  are  not  proud,  scspe  homo  de  varuiB  glorim  con- 
UmpiM,  vaniiM  ghriatury  as  Austin  hath  it,  confes$.  Uh.  10, 
cap,  88,  like  Diogenes,  inius  ghricmtuTy  they  brag  inwardly, 
and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a  self-<x)nceit  of  sanctity,  which 
is  no  better  than  hypocrisy.  They  go  in  sheep's  russet,  many 
great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  seem  to  be  deyected,  humble  by  their  outward  carriage, 
when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and 
self-conceit.  And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth  his  friend  I^u- 
cUius,  *  "  in  his  attire  and  gesture,  outward  actions,  especially 
to  avoid  aU  such  things  as  are  more  notable  in  themselves ;  as 

1  Putean.  Cisalp.  hist.  lib.  1.        *  Pin-  sunt,  asperum  cultnm  et  Titiosum  caput, 

taioh.  Lycurgo.  *  Epist  13.    lUud  negligentiorem  barbam,  indictum  argen- 

te  admoBeo,  ne  eorom  more  ftciaSi  qui  to  odium,  oubil»  humi  positum,  et  quio- 

noo  profioere,  aed  conspid  oupinnt,  qun  quid  ad  laudem  perversa  yia  lequitur 

Sn  babitn  too,  ant  genera  Titas  notabilia  eftta. 
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a  rugged  attire,  hirsute  head,  horrid  beard,  contempt  of 
inonej,  coarse  lodging,  and  whatsoever  leads  to  fame  that  op- 
posite way." 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves,  the  main 
engine  which  batters  us  is  from  others,  we  are  merely  passive 
in  this  business  ;  from  a  company  of  parasites  and  flatterers, 
that  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bombast  epithets,  glozing 
titles,  false  eulogiums,  so  bedaub  and  applaud,  gild  over  many 
a  silly  and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of 
his  wits.  Res  imprimis  violenta  est,  as  Hierom  notes,  this 
common  applause  is  a  most  violent  thing,  laudum  placenta,  a 
drum,  fife,  and  trumpet  cannot  so  animate ;  that  fattens  men, 
erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant.  ^  Palma  negata  mar 
crum,  donata  reducit  opimum.  It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as 
frost  doth  conies.  ^  ^'  And  who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can 
so  contain  himself,  that  if  he  be  immoderately  commended 
and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  ?  "  Let  him  be  what  he 
will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  him  ;  if  he  be  a  king,  he  is 
one  of  the  nine  worthies,  more  than  a  man,  a  god  forthwith, 
*  edictum  Domini  Deique  nostri  ;  and  they  will  sacrificn 

unto  him, 

t  ^  divinoB  si  tn  patiaris  honores, 
Ultrb  ipsi  dabimus  meritasque  sacrabimus  aras." 

If  he  be  a  soldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector, 
Achilles,  duo  fulmina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  S^c,  and  the 
valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too  little  for  him,  he  is  invictissimuSf 
serenissimus,  multis  trophceis  omaiissimus,  naJturte  dominus, 
although  he  be  UpiLS  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk- 
sop, X  and  as  he  said  of  Xerxes,  postremus  in  pugnd,  primus  in 
fugd,  and  such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  in  the 
face.  If  he  be  a  big  man,  then  is  he  a  Samson,  another 
Hercules  ;  if  he  pronounce  a  speech,  another  TuUy  or  Demos- 
thenes ;  as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  "  the  voice  of  Grod  and  not 

1  Per.         *  Quia  yero  tarn  bene  modu-  yoa  i^U  accept  diyine  honours,  w«  will 

lo  suo  metiri  se  novit,  ut  earn  assldun  et  willingly  erect  and  oonMciate  altan  to 

immodic8B    laudationes   non    moyeant?  you.*'       X  Justin. 
Ren.  Steph         •Mart.        tStrott.'*If 
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of  man  ;  "  if  he  can  make  a  verse,  Homer,  Virgil,  &c  And 
then  mj  silly  weak  patient  takes  all  these  eulogiums  to  him- 
self; if  he  be  a  scholar  so  commended  for  his  much  reading, 
excellent  style,  method,  &c.,  he  will  eviscerate  himself  like  a* 
spider,  study  to  death,  Laudatoi  ostendit  avis  Junonia  per^ 
nasy  peacock-like  he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a 
soldier,  and  so  applauded,  his  valour  extolled,  though  it  be 
iwpar  congressiUy  as  that  of  Troilus,  and. Achilles,  Infelix 
puer,  he  will  combat  with  a  giant,  run  first  upon  a  breach, 
as  another  ^  Philippus,  be  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his 
enemies.  Commend  his  housekeeping,  and  he  will  beggar 
himself;  commend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 

**  laudataqne  virtos 
Crescit,  et  immeiuimi  gloria  calcar  habeL"  * 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad,  no  woe  with  him  ; impaiiens  eon' 

sortis  erity  he  will  over  the  *  Alps  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  main- 
tain his  credit.  Commend  an  ambitious  man,  some  proild 
prince  or  potentate,  si  plus  mquo  laudetur  (saitb  *  Erasmus) 
cristas  erigity  exmt  hominemj  Deum  se  ptOat,  he  sets  up  his 
crest,'  and  will  be  no  longer  a  man  but  a  god. 

t "  nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 
Kon  andet  qurnn  landatur  diis  seqaa  potestks.**^ 

How  did  this  work  with  this  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be 
Jupitfer^s  son,  and  go  like  Hercules  in  a  lion's  skin  ?  Domi- 
tian  a  god  (§  Dominus  Deus  naster  sic  fieri  jubet),  like  the 
I  Persian  kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came 
into  the  city  of  Babylon.  Commodus  the  emperor  was  so 
gulled  by  his  flattering  parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Her- 
cules.    ^Antonius  the  Roman  would  be  crowned  with  ivy, 

1  Urhis.    Gloria  tantmn  elatns,  non  oeas,  et  declamatio  flaa.    Jut.  Sat.  1(X 

ha,  in  medios  I  ostes  irmefre,  quod  eom-  *  In  Mori»  Bnoom.        t  JuTenal.  Sat.  4. 

pl^  mnris  eonspici  se   pngnantem,  a  |  *^  There  Ib  nothing  which  OTer-Ianded 

mnro  spectantihus,  egregium  dueebat.  power  wUl  not  presume  to  imagine  of  it- 

*^*  Applauded  virtue  grows  apace,  and  self."        $  Sueton.  c.  12,  ia  Domitiano. 

floiy  includes  within  it  an  immenee  im-  |)  Brlsonius.     «  Antonius  ab  assentntori- 

pulse."      s  I  demens,  et  saeTas  cnne  per  bus  erectus  Librum  se  patrem  appellari 

Alp<>«.    Aude  AUquid,  &e., ut  pnerls  pla*  Jnssit,  et  pro  deo  se  TenditaTit  redkidtus 
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carried  in  a  chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotjs,  king  of 
Thrace,  was  manied  to  ^Minerva,  and  sent  three  several 
messengers  one  after  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his 
bed-chamber.  Such  a  one  was  ^  Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maxi- 
mious  Jovianus,  Dioclesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian 
king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  our  modem  Turks, 
that  will  be  gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  God's  shadow,  ooii^' 
manders  of  all  that  maj  be  commanded,  our  kings  of  China 
and  Tartary  in  this  present  age*  Such  a  one  was  Xerxes, 
that  would  whip  the  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  ttidtd  jactaatidyisnd 
send  a  challenge  to  Mount  Athos ;  and  such  are  many  sottish 
princes,  brought  into  a  fool's  paradise  by  their  parasites,  'tis  a 
common  humour,  incident  to  all  men,  when  they  are  in  great 
places,  or  come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done,  or  de- 
served well,  to  applaud  and  flatter  themselves.  StulHHcan 
mam  produnty  ^c^(saith  *  Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen  if 
they  be  excellent^  will  crack  and  brag,  and  show  dieir  fi^ 
in  excess^  They  have  good  parts,  and  thej  know  it,  jroa 
need  not  tell  them  of  it ;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  a  perpetual  meditation  of  their .  tro« 
phiesand  plaudits,  they  run;  at  last  quite  mad,  and  k»e  "their 
wits.'  Petrarch,  lib.  1,  de  contemptu  mundi,  confessed  as 
much  of  himself,  and  Cardan,  in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdom, 
gives  an  instance  in  a  smith  of  Milan,  a  fellow-citizen  of  his, 
^one  Graleus  de  Rubeis,  that  being  oonmiended  for  refimiig 
of  an  instrument  of  Archimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch 
in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  hath  such  a  like  story  of  one  Qi»> 
mus,  a  soldier,  that  Wounded  king  Ojrrus  in  battle,  and  '^  grew, 
thereupon  so  ^  arrogant,  that  in  a  short  space  after  he  lost  his 
wits."     So  many  men,  if  any  new  honour,  office,  preferment^ 

hedera,  et  corona  yelatiu  aurea,  et  thyr-  11.    Oraculum  est,  yivida  saspe  ingenia 

sum   tenena,  cothiiriiiBiiae    saocinctiu  luxnriare  hac  et  evanesceie,  mvItbflqtM 

ourru  Telut  tiber  pater  vectiis  est  Alex-  seosnm  penitos  amirisse.    Homloee  into* 

andiiaa.    Pater.  toI.  post.        i  liiaervaa  entur,  ao  lA  ipsi   non  ooocnt  homines. 

Quptias  ambit,  tanto  furore  pendtua,  ut  *  Galefu  de  Rubeis,  ciTis  noeter  &ber  ibr. 

satellites  mitteret  ad  videndum  num  dea  nurias,  6b  inventioiiem  instnmienti  Co* 

in  thalamis  venisset,  A^o.        s  ^ian.  li.  dese  oUm  Archimedis  dicti,  prae  betttfti 

12.      *  De  mentis  alienat.  cap.  8.      'ge.  insanivit.  *  Insania  pOetmodum  eoi^ 

tuiturque  superbia  formam.    IMuM^  U.  reptua,  ob  nimiam  iads  affogantiam^   ' 
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lHX>ty,  treasure,  possession,  or  patrimonj,  ex  iruperato  fall 
nnto  them,  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it, 
cannot  sleep  ^  or  tell  what  they  <8ay  or  doy  they  are  so  rav- 
ished on  a  sudden ;  and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there 
is  no  rule  with  them.  Epaminondas,  therefore,  the  next  day 
after  his  Leuctrian  victory,  ^  <^  came  abroad  all  squalid  and 
submiss,"  and  gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  dohig, 
than  that  he  perceived  himself  the  day  beA>re,.by  reason  of 
his  good  fortune,  to  be  too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed,  lliat 
wise  and  virtuous  lady,  '  Queen  £[atherine,  Dowager  of  Eng^ 
land,  in  private  talk,  upon  like  occasion,  said,  *Uhat  ^she 
would  not  willingly  endure  the  extremity  of  either  fortune ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  that  of  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  one, 
she  would  be  in  adversity,  because  comfort  was  never  wan<> 
ing  in  it,  but  still  counsel  and  government  were  defective  in 
the  other ; "  they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

SuBSECT.   XV. — Love   of  Learning^  or  overmuch    Study, 
With  a  Digression  of  the  Misery  of  Scholars,  and  why  the 
.    Muses  are  Melancholy 

Leonartus  FncHSius,  InstU.  Uh.  iii  sect,  1,  cap,  1,  Fseliz 
Plater,  Uh.  iii.  de  mentis  alienat..  Here,  de  Saxonia,  TVixeL 
post,  de  mdanch.  cap.  3,  speak  of  a  ^peculiar  furj,  which 
comes  by  overmuch  study.  Femelius,  lib.  1,  cap.  18,  ^  puts 
study,  contemplation,  and  continual  meditation,  as  an  especial 
cause  of  madness ;  and  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  words. 
Jo.  Arculanus,  in  lib.  *9,  Bhasis  ad  Alnansorem,  cap.  16, 
amongst  other  causes  reckons  up  studium  vehemens  ;  so  doth 
Levimis  Lemnius,  lib.  de  occuL  not.  mirac.  lib.  1,  cap.  16* 
^  ^  Many  men  (saith  he)  oome  to  this  malady  by  continual 

1  Bene  ferre  magnam  dime  fortunam.  hao  nulli  anquam  defait  solatium,  in  al- 

Hor.     Fortanam  rererenter  babe,  qui-  ten  multis  coD«ilinm,  &o.  Lod.  Vires, 

cunqne  repents  Dires  ab  exili  progrediere  ^  Peculiaris   fUror,    qui   ex   Uteris   fit. 

loeo.  AnsoniuB.         »  Prooessit  squalidua  «  Nihil  magis  auget,  ac  assidua  stadia,  et 

et  submiasus,  ut  hestemi  diei  gaudium  profundsB  cogitationes.        7  Non  desunt, 

iotemperans  bodie^astigaret.         *  Uxor  qui  ex  jugi  studio,  et  intempestiya  luov- 

Henr.  8.        *  Neutrins  ae  fortunae  extre-  bratione,  buc  derenerunt,  hi  pree  cseterlf 

miim  Ubenter  expertaram  dixit :  sed  si  enim  pleruaque  melancholia  sclent  infv 

neeesritas  alterius  sab  nde  imponeretnr,  tari. 
oplars  se  diflldlim  et  adversam :  quod  in 
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*  study,  and  night-waking,  and  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are 
roost  subject  to  it ; "  and  such,  Rhasis  adds,  ^  ^^  that  have  com- 
monly the  finest  wits."  Cont.  UK  1,  tract,  9.  Marsilius  Fi- 
cinus,  de  saniU  tuenddj  Ub,  1,  cap,  7,  puts  melancholy  amongst 
one  of  those  five  principal  plagues  of  students,  'tis  a  common 
Maul  unto  them  all,  and  almost  in  some  measure  an  insepar- 
a1)le  companion.  Yarro  belike  for  that  cause  calls  TVtstes 
Philosophos  et  severoSy  severe,  sad,  dry,  tetric,  are  common 
epithets  to  scholars ;  and  ^  Patritius  therefore,  in  the  institu- 
tion of  princes,  would^  not  have  them  to  be  great  students. 
For  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study  weakens  their  bodies,  dulk 
the  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  courage;  and  good 
scholars  are  never  good  soldiers,  which  a  certain  Goth  well 
perceived,  for  when  his  countrymen  came  into  Greece,  and 
would  have  burned  all  their  books,  he  cried  out  against  it,  by 
no .  means  they  should  do  it,  *  ^  leave  them  that  plague, 
which  in  time  will  consume  ail  their  vigour,  and  martial 
spirits."  The  *  Turks  abdicated  Comutus  the  next  heir  from 
the  empire,  because  he  was  so  much  given  to  his  book  ;  and 
'tis  the  common  tenet  of  the  world,  that  learning  dulls  and 
diminisheth  the  spirits,  and  so  per  consequens  produceth  mel- 
ancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should 
be  more  subject  to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they 
live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life,  sibi  et  musiSy  ^sfi..&9i&~Jbodily 
exercise,  and  tho^e  ordinary  disports  which  other  men  use ; 
and  many  times  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it, 
which  is  too  frequent,  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on 
a  sudden;  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study;  too 
much  learning  (as  ^  Festus  told  Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad ; 
'tis  tliat  other  extreme  which  effects  it.  So  did  Trincavellius, 
Hh,  1,  consiL  12  and  13,  find  by  his  experience,  in  two  of  his 

*  study  Is  a  oonliniial  and  earnest  81.    OnBcis  hane  pestem  relinqnlte,  qute 

meditation,  applied   to  something  with  dubiam  non  est  quin  brevi  omnem  iis 

great  desire.    Tully.        i  Btilli  qui  sunt  Tigorem  ereptura,  Martiosque  spiritus  ez- 

subtilin  Ingenii,  et  muItsB  prsemeditatlo-  hauscura  sit;  ut  ad  arma  tractanda  plana 

nis.  de  &cili  incidnnt  In  melaachoUam.  inhabiles  fUturi  sint.       *  Knoles,  Turk 

90b8tudioruinsolicitudininn,lib.6,Tit.6.  ffist         s  Acts,  zzrl.  24. 
^  Qaspar  Bns,  Thesanr.  Polit.  ApotelM. 
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patients,  a  young  baron,  and  another  that  contracted  this 
malady  by  too  vehement  study.  So  Forestus,  observat.  L  10, 
observ.  13,  in  a  young  divine  in  Louvaine,  that  was  mad,  and 
said,  *  "  he  had  a  Bible  in  his  head ; "  Marsilius  Ficinus  de 
sanit»  tuend.  lib,  1,  cap.  1,  3,  4,  and  Hb.  2,  cap,  16,  gives 
many  reasons,  ^  "  why  students  dote  more  often  than  others.** 
The  first  is  their  negligence ;  •  "  other  men  look  to  their  tools, 
a  painter  will  wash  his  pencils,  a  smith  will  look  to  his  ham- 
mer, anvil,  forge ;  a  husbandman  will  mend  his  plough-irons, 
and  grind  his  hatchet,  if  it  be  dull ;  a  falconer  or  huntsman 
will  have  an  especial  care  of  his  hawks,  hounds,  horses, 
dogs,  <&c. ;  a  musician  will  string  and  unstring  his  lute,  && ; 
only  scholars  neglect  that  instrument,  their  brain  and  spirits 
(I  mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over 
all  the  world,  which  by  much  study  is  consumed.*'  Ftde 
(saith  Lucian)  ne  Junictdum  mrms  intendendoy  aUquando  ah- 
rumpas :  '^  See  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at  length 
it  *  break."  Ficinus,  in  his  fourth  chap,  gives  some  other 
reasons ;  Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  of  learning,  they 
are  both  dry  planets ;  and  Origanus  assigns  the  same  cause, 
why  Mercurialists,  are  so  poor,  and  most  part  beggars ;  for 
that  their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself. 
The  destinies  of  old  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment ; 
since  when,  poetry  and  beggary  are  GemeUi,  twin-bom  brate, 
inseparable  companions ; 

A  '*  And  to  this  day  is  every  scholar  poor; 

Gross  gold  from  them  ruiu  headlong  to  the  boor:  ** 

Men  ury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money. 

The  second  is  contemplation,  '"which  dries  the  brain  and 

* 

1  Nfmlis  stadiis  melancholicns  eiasit,  frc,  soli  mnsamm  mystee  tam  neg^ligeii- 

dleetifl  86  Biblinm  in  capite  habere.    <Cur  tea  sunt,  nt  instrumentum  illud   qno 

nielanchoM  assidnSl,  crebrisque  delira-  mundum  uniTersnm  metiri  sclent,  spiri- 

mentiii  Tezentur  eomm  animi  ut  desipere  turn  scilicet,  penitus  negligere  yideantur 

cogantar.        ^  Solera  quilibet  artifex  in-  *  Arena  et  arma  tibi  non  sunt  iraitanda 

stmmenta  sua  ^ligentissim^  curat,  peni-  Dianse.    Si  nunquam  cesses  tendere  mol 

ccUot)  pictor ;  malleos  incudesque  fober  lis  erit.    Ovid.        6  Ephemer.        ^  Con 

ferrarius ;  miles  equos,  arma  renator,  au-  templatio  cerebrum  exsiccat  et  exting^it 

oeps  ares  et  oanes,  cytharam  cythareedus,  calorem  natnralem,  unde  cerebrum  frigl> 
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eztiDgiiisliedi  naliinl  heat;  fi>r  wlukt  &e  qniits  are  intent 
to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  die  rtomarh  and  fiver  aits 
left  destitntey  and  dienee  eome  Uadi  Uood  and  crudities  faj 
delect  of  eoneoction,  and  for  want  of  exercise  the  saperfluous 
vapoora  cannot  exhale^"  Ac.  The  same  leaaons  are  repeated 
by  Gomesioa,  HL  4^  eop,  1,  de  Mtde  ^Jfymamnu  oraL  de  inag* 
Jo.  YoaGfaioa,  UL  2y  cepL  5,  de  pate;  and  something  more 
thef  add,  that  hard  students  are  commonly  troubled  with 
gontSy  catarrhs,  rtieum%  cachexia,  bradiop^isia,  bad  ejes, 
stone  and  colic,  'crudities^  of^nlations,  Tertigo,  winds,  oon-> 
sumptions,  and  aH  sodi  diseases  as  come  bj  oveimach  sitting; 
the  J  are  most  part  lean,  dry,  iA-coloored,  spend  their  fmtunes, 
lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  their  fives,  and  all  through 
immoderate  pains,  and  extraordinary  studies.  If  yon  wiU 
not  befieve  the  truth  of  this,  loc^  upon  great  Tostatos  and 
Thomas  Aquinas's  works,  and  tell  me  whether  those  men 
took  pains?  peruse  Austin,  Hierom, &&,  and  many  thousands 
besides. 

"  Qui  capit  optatam  cursii  oontingero  metam, 
Malta  tnlit,  fecitqne  puer,  sadarit  et  alsit." 


'*'  He  that  desires  tliis  wished  goal  to  gain. 
Must  sweat  and  freeze  before  he  can  attain,** 

and  labour  hard  for  it  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession, 
^.8.  *  '^  Not  a  day  that  I  spend  idle,  part  of  the  night  I 
keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired  with  waking,  and  now  slumbering 
to  their  continual  task."  Hear  Tally,  pro  Arehia  Poet&i 
"  whilst  others  loitered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he  was  con- 
tinually at  his  book,"  so  they  do  that  will  be  scholars,  and 
that  to  the  hazard  (I  say)  of  their  healths,  fortunes,  wits,  and 

lives.     How  much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  spend?  un/itf 

• 

dam  etsioeamevadit  quod  est  mclanehol-  csehectlel  et  nimqiiam  tene  oolonti, 

kam.    Accedit  ad  hoc.  quod  natan  in  propter  deblUtatem  digeatlTn  Jhenltatii^ 

contemplat{oiie,^oerehro  pronras  oofdiqae  muitipUcantiir  hi  Ms  anperflultates.    Jo* 

IntentA,  fltomachum  heparque  destitnit,  Voschins,  parte   2,   cap.    6^    de   peeta. 

ande  ex  alimentls  male  coctid,  sanguis  «  NnHos  mihl  per  otiom  dies  exit,  partem 

eranHUS  et  niger  efHcitur,  dnm  nimlo  otio  noctis  stadiis  dedieo,  non  Tero  somno, 

membrorum  superflul  rapoies  non  exba-  sed  bculos  TifciUa  Iktigatos  eadentesqiMi 

laat.         1  Cerebrum  exsiecatur,  corpora  in  operam  detineo. 
smialm  graeileacuDt.          *  Stndioai  sunt 
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re^t  precium  they  saj,  more  than  a  king's  ransom ;  how 
manj  crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about  hia 
History  of  Creatures,  the  other  on  his  Almagest?  How 
much  time  did  Thebet  Benchorat  employ,  to  find  out  the 
motion  of  the  eighth  sphere?  forty  years  and  more,  some 
write ;  how  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or  be- 
come dizzards,  neglecting  all  worldly  afiairs  and  their  own 
health,  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esse,  to  gain  knowledge,  for 
which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  this  world's  esteem  they  are 
accounted  ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  idiots,  asses,  and  (as  oft 
they  are)  rejected,  ocmtemned,  derided,  doting,  and  mad. 
liOok  for  examples  in  Hildesheim,  spied.  2,  de  mania  et 
deUrio;  read  Trincavellius,  L  3,  cansiL  36,  et  c..l7.  Mon- 
taous,  consiL  233.  ^  Garceus,  de  Judic,  genii,  cap.  33.  Mer- 
curialis,  consiL  86,  cap,  25.  Prosper  ^Calenius  in  his  Book 
de  aird  bile  ;  Go  to  Bedlam  and  ask.  Or  if  they  keep  their 
wits^  yet  they  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of 
their  carri^e  ^  after  seven  years'  study  " 

'*  8tatu&  tacitumins  exit, 
Plerumque  et  risa  populnm  qnatit.** 

^  He  becomes  more  silent  than  a  statue,  and  generally  excites 
people's  laughter."  Because  they  cannot  ride  a  horse,  which 
every  down  can  do ;  salute  and  court  a  gentlewoman,  carve 
at  table,  cringe  and  make  conges,  which  every  common 
swasher  can  do,  *  hos  popvdus  ridet,  &c.,  they  are  laughed  to 
seom^  and  accounted  silly  fools  by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many 
times,  such  is  their  misery,  they  deserve  it;  ^sl  mere  scholar, 
ftjBere  ass. 

i   ■         £  ^  Obstlpo  capite,  et  figentoB  Inmine  terram, 

Munnura  cum  secnm,  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 
Atqne  experrecto  tmtinantnr  verba  labello, 

1  Johannes  Hannsehitis  Bohemas.nat.  mistocles  said,  he  oonid  make  a  smaO 

i516,  ent^tus  yir,  nimiis  stndiis  in  Phre-  town  become  a  great  city.        *  Peis.  Sat. 

nerin  incidtt.    Montaniu  instances  in  a  *  Ingenium  sibi  qnod  yanaS  desumpdt 

Frenchman  of  Tolosa.  >  Cardinalis  Athenas  et  septem  studiis  annos  dedit, 

CaetcinS;  ob  laborem,  rlgiUam,  et  diatur-  insenuitqne.    Libris  et  curis  statna  tad- 

na  8tudia  fictus  Melancholicus.      s  E»ers.  tumius  exit,  Plemnqne  et  risn  populcuB 

Sat.  3.  They  cannot  fiddle;  but,  as  The-  qaatit«  Hor.  ep.  1,  lib.  2. 
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iGgroti  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 

De  nihilo  nihilum;  in  nihilum  nil  posse  revert!.** 

1  "  who  do  lean  awry 
Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  fist  eye; 
When,  by  themselves,  they  gnaw  their  murmuring, 
And  furious  silence,  as  *twere  balancing 
Each  word  upon  their  outstretched  lip,  and  when 
They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men. 
As  *  Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  brought; 
And  that  which  is,  can  ne*er  be  tum*d  to  nought*  ** 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thm 
they  sit,  such  is  their  action  and  gesture.  Fulgosus,  L  8,  c,  7, 
makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas,  supping  with  king  Lewis 
of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the  table, 
and  cried,  conclasum  est  contra  Manichceos ;  his  wits  were  a 
wool-gathering,  as  they  say,  and  his  head  busied  about  other 
matters,  when  he  perceived  his  error,  he  was  much  *  abashed. 
Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in  Vitruvius,  that  hav- 
ing found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled 
with  the  silver  in  king  Hiero's  crown,  ran  naked  forth  from 
the  bath  and  cried  e*f^«a,  I  have  found ;  •  "  and  was  commonly 
so  intent  to  his  studies,  that  he  never  perceived  what  was 
done  about  him ;  when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  soldiers 
now  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it"  St 
Bernard  rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked 
at  last  where  he  was,  Marullus,  lib.  2,  cap.  4  It  was  De- 
mocritus's  carnage  alone  that  made  the  Abderites  suppose  him 
to  have  been  mad,  and  sent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him  ;  if 
he  bad  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all 
occasions  fall  a  laughing.  Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of 
Heraclitus,  for  that  he  continually  wept,  and  Laertius  of 
Menedemus  Lampsacus,  because  he  ran  like  a  madman 
*  saying,  "  he  came  from  hell  as  a  spy,  to  tell  the  devils  what 
mortal  men  did."  Your  greatest  students  are  commonly  no 
better,  silly,  soft  fellows  in  their  outward  behaviour,  absurd, 

1  Translated  bj  M.  B.  Holiday.       s  Tho-  &o.        ^  Sub  Furiae  laryft  oircamiTit  ur- 

mas  rubore  conf^iRtis  dixit  se  de  ar^men-  bem,  dicitans  se  ezploratorem  ab  inftfii 

to  cogitHase.        3  Plutarch.  y\Vk  Marrelli.  yenisse,  delatorum  dtemonibus  mortal! 

Nee  sensit  urbem  captam.  nee  militftx  In  um  pecoata. 
domnm  irrnentes,  adeo  intentus  studiifl, 
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ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced  in  worldly  busi- 
ness ;  thej  can  measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  worldi 
teach  others  wisdom,  and  yet  in  bargains  and  contracts  they 
are  circumvented  by  every  base  tradesman.  Are  not  these 
men  fools  ?  and  how  should  they  be  otherwise,  ^  but  as  so 
mary  sots  in  schools,  when  (as  ^he  well  observed)  they 
neither  hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly  practised 
abroad  ?  **  how  should  they  get  experience,  by  what  means  ? 
'  '^  I  knew  in  my  time  many  scholars,**  saith  JBneas  Sylvius 
(in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chanceUor  to  the  em- 
peror), '^  excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that 
they  had  no  common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their 
domestic  or  public  afirairs."  ^  Paglarensis  was  amazed,  and 
said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when  he  heard  him 
tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one 
foaL"  To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no  other 
testimony  of  them  in  general,  than  that  of  Pliny  of  Isseus ;  • 
'  ^  He  is  yet  a  scholar,  than  which  kind  of  men  there  is 
nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better,  they  are  most  part 
harmless,  honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain -dealing  men." 

Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards 
and  inconveniences  as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.,  Jo. 
Yoschius  would  have  good  scholars  to  be  highly  rewarded, 
and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above  other  men,  ^  to 
have  greater  ^  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  them- 
siilves  and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  public  good."  But 
our  patrons  of  learning  are  so  far  nowadays  from  respecting 
the  muses,  and  giving  that  honour  to  scholars,  or  reward 
which  they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those  indulgent  privi- 
leges of  many  noble  princes,  that  afler  all  their  pains  taken 
in  the  unirersi  les,  cost  and  charge,  expenses,  irksome  hours, 

1  Petroniad.  Ego   arbltror  in   seholin  enxn  aocnsaTlt,  qui  8tieiD  ftetam  nndedni 

ftnltimiinofl  fieri,  quia  nihil  eomm  quas  poreellofl,  asinam  unum  duntazat  pul- 

in  iMU  habemus  ant  audiunt  aut  fident.  lum  enixam  retnlerat.        *  Lib.  1,  Epiit. 

s  Not!  meis  diebas,  plerosqne  stadlis  lite-  8     Adhuo  scholasticns  tantum  est ;  quo 

rarum  deditos.  qui  distciplinis  admodum  genere  hominum,  nihil  aut  est  simplici* 

abandabant.  aed  nihil  civilitatis  habentes,  ud.  aut  sincerius  aut  melius.           «  Jun 

nee  rem  publ.  nee  domesticam  regere  nd-  priTilwiandi,  qui  ob  commune  bononi 

rant.    Stupuit  Paglarensis  et  tarti  viU-  abbremnt  sibi  vitam. 
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laboriuiis  tasks,  wearisome  dajs,  dangers,  hazards  (barred 
interim  from  all  pleasures  which  other  men  have,  mewed  up 
like  hawks  all  their  fives),  if  thej  chance  to  wade  through 
them,  thej  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  which 
is  their  greatest  miserj,  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  tc 
want,  poverty,  and  beggary.     Thdr  familiar  attendants  are, 

*  "  Pallentes  morbi,  luctus,  curaeqne  laboiqne 
Et  metas,  et  malewiada  fiunes,  et  tnipis  egestas, 
Terribiles  visa  forms  *' 

^  Grief,  Iaba«ir,  care,  pale  sicknesa,  miaeriea, 
Fear,  filthy  poverty,  hunger  that  cries, 
Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eyes." 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  troable  them,  the  conceit  of 
this  alone  were  enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Moat 
other  trades  and  professions,  after  some  seven  years'  appren* 
ticeship,  are  enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of  themselves.  A 
merchant  adventures  his  goods  at  sea,  and  though  hia  hazard 
be  great,  yet  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes -a 
saving  voyage.  An  husbandman's  gains  are  almost  certain  ; 
qmhus  ipse  Jupiter  nocere  non  potest  (whom  Jove  himself 
can't  harm),  ('tis  t  Cato's  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  him- 
self) ;  only  scholars,  methinks,  are  most  uncertain,  unrespected^ 
subject  to  all  casualties  and  hazards.  For  first,  not  one  of  a 
many  proves  to  be  a  scholar,  all  are  not  capable  and  dodle,  i  ex 
omni  ligno  non  fit  Mercuritts  ;  we  can  make  majors  and  officers 
every  year,  but  not  scholars ;  kings  can  invest  knights  and 
barons,  as  Sigismund  the  emperor  confessed ;  universities  can 
give  degrees ;  and  Ihi  quod  es,  e  populo  quiUhet  esse  potest ; 
but  he  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world,  can  give  learning,  maka 
philosophers,  artists,  orators,  poets;  we  can  soon  say,  as 
Seneca  well  notes,  0  virum  bonumj  6  divitem,  point  at  a 
rich  man,  a  good,  a  happy  man,  a  prosperous  man,  sumptuosh 
vestitum,  Galamisiratum,  bene  olentem,  magna  temporis  im- 
pendio  constat  hac  laudatio,  6  virum  literarum,  but  'tis  not 

*  Virg.  6  Mn.  t  Plutarch,  yitft    salea :  Bex  et  Poeta  qaota^nii  non  aa» 

^Ittt,  Oertum  agrioolationis  lucrum,  &c.    citur. 
>  Quotaunia   flunt  codbuIm   et   procon- 
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BO  easily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.  Learning  ii 
not  so  quickly  got,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take  pains 
to  that  end  sufficiently  informed,  and  liberally  maintained  by 
their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few  can  compass  it.  Or  if 
they  be  docile,  yet  all  men's  wills  are  not  answerable  to  their 
wits,  they  can  apprehend,  but  will,  not  take  pains  ;  they  are 
either  seduced  by  bad  companions,  vel  in  ptieUam  impingunty 
vd  in  poculum  (they  fall  in  with  women  or  wine),  and  so 
spend  their  time  to  their  friends'  grief  and  their  own  un- 
doings. C^  put  case  they  be  studious,  industrious,  of  ripe 
wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then  how  many  diseases 
of  body  and  mind  must  they  encounter  ?  No  labour  in  the 
world  like  unto  study.  It  may  be,  their  temperature  will  not 
endure  it,  but  sUriying  to  be  excellent  to  know  all,  they  lose 
health,  wealth,  wit,  life  and  all.  Let  him  -yet  happily  escape 
all  these  hazards,  (sa^eis  intesHnis,  with  a  body  of  brass,  and  is 
now  consummate  and  ripe,  he  hath  profited  in  his  studies,  and 
proceeded  with  all  applause ;  afler  many  expenses,  he  is  fit 
for  preferment,  where  shall  he  have  it  ?  he  is  as  far  to  seek 
it  as  he  was  (after  twenty  years'  standing)  at  the  first  day  of 
his  coming  to  the  University.  For  what  course  shall  he 
take,  being  now  capable  and  ready  ?  The  most  parable  and 
easy,  and  about  which  many  are  employed,  is  to  teach  a 
school,  -turn  lecturer  or  curate,  and  for  that  he  shall  have  fal- 
coner's wages,  ten  pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet,  or  some 
small  stipend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his  patron  or  the 
parish ;  if  they  approve  him  not  (for  usually  they  do  but  a 
year  or  two),  as  inconstant  as  *  they  that  cried  ^  Hosanna  " 
one  day,  and  **  Crucify  him  "  the  other ;  serving-man-likey 
he  must  go  look  a  new  master;  if  they  do,  what  is  his 
reM'ard  ? 

^  ^  Hoc  qnoqae  te  manet  nt  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occapet  extremis  in  vicis  alba  senectiis.^* 

**  At  last  thy  snow-white  age  in  suburb  schools, 
Shall  toil  in  teaching  boys  their  grammar  rales.** 

.  •  Ifat.  21.       1  Hor.  eplst.  20, 1. 1. 
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Like  an  ass,  he  wears  oat  his  time  for  provender,  and  can 
show  a  stum  rod,  togam  tritam  et  laceraniy  saith  *  Hasdus,  an 
old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his  infelicity,  he  hath  bis  labour 
for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  till  he  be  decrepit,  and 
that  is  all.  Grammattcus  non  est  fcdix^  &c.  If  he  be  a 
trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentleman's  house,  as  it  befell  ^  £u- 
phormio,  after  some  seven  years'  service,  he  may  perchance 
Lave  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small  rectory  with  the 
mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or  a 
cracked  chambermaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time 
of  his  life.  But  if  he  offend  his  good  patron,  or  displease 
his  lady  mistress  in  the  mean  time, 

V*  Ducetur  Plant&  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Gacos, 
Poneturque  foras,  si  quid  tentaverit  anquam 
Hiscere  '• 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors 
by  the  heels,  away  with  him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some 
other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  a  secretis  to  some  noble- 
man, or  in  such  a  place  with  an  ambassador,  he  shall  find 
that  these  persons  rise  like  apprentices  one  under  another, 
and  in  so  many  tradesmen's  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead, 
the  foreman  of  the  shop  commonly  steps  in  his  place.  Now 
for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  '  mathemati- 
cians, sophisters,  &c. ;  they  are  like  grasshoppers,  sing  they 
must  in  summer,  and  pine  in  the  winter,  for  there  is  no  pre- 
ferment for  them.  Even  so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will 
believe  that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  which  he  told  fair 
Phaedrus  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Iseus ; 
about  noon  when  it  was  hot,  and  the  grasshoppers  made  a 
noise,  he  took  that  sweet  occasion  to  tell  him  a  tale,  how 
grasshoppers  were  once  scholars,  musicians,  poets,  &c,  be- 
fore the  Muses  were  born,  and  lived  without  meat  and  drink, 
and  for  that  cause  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grasshoppers. 
And  may  be  turned  again.  In  T)/thon%  Oicadas^  aut  Lycxo^ 
rum  ranas^  for  any  reward  I  see  they  are  like  to  have ;  or 

*  Lib.  1,  de  eontem.  amor.         i  Sstyriedn.       s  jar.  Sat  5.       >  An  oaUt  aatta. 
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else  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they  could  live  as  they  did, 
without  any  viaticum,  like  so  many  *  manucodiatae,  those  In- 
dian birds  of  paradise,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  those  I 
mean  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew  of  heaven,  and  need  no 
other  food?  for  being  as  they  are,  their  *" rhetoric  only 
serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes,"  and  many  of  them 
for  want  of  means  are  driven  to  hard  shifts  ;  from  grasshop- 
pers they  turn  humble-bees  and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and 
make  the  muses,  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hunger-starved 
paunches,  and  get  a  meal's  meat  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  com- 
mon fortune  of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and  poor,  to  com- 
plain pitifully,  and  lay  open  their  wants  to  their  respectless 
patrons,  as  f  Cardan  doth,  as  I  Xilander  and  many  others ; 
and  which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory  epistles,  for 
hope  of  gain,  to  lie,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums 
and  commendations,  to  magnify  and  extol  an  illiterate  un 
worthy  idiot,  for  his  excellent  virtues,  whom  they  should 
rather  as  ^Machiavel  observe,  vilify  and  rail  at  downright 
for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices.  So  they  prostitute 
themselves  as  fiddlers,  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve 
great  men's  turns  for  a  small  reward.  They  are  like  §  In- 
dians, they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know  not  the  worth  of  it ; 
for  I  am  of  Synesius's  opinion,  • "  King  Hiero  got  more  by 
Simonides's  acquaintance,  than  Simonides  did  by  his ; "  they 
have  their  best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification 
from  us,  and  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  im- 
mortality from  us  ;  we  are  the  living  tombs,  registers,  and  as 
60  many  trumpeters  of  their  fames  ;  what  was  Achilles  with* 
out  Homer  ?  Alexander  without  Arrian  and  Curtius  ?  who 
had  known  the  CaBsars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  ? 

II  **  Vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agaraemnona 
Malta :  sed  omnes  illachrymabiles 

1  Aldrovsndus  de  Avibiu.  1. 12,  GeBner,  potios  Titupexare  oporteret.  f  Or  u 

ke.  *  Literas  habent  qiieis  sibi  et  horaes  know  not  their  strength,  they  oon- 

fortunae  suae   maledicant.    Sat.    Menip.  sider  not  their  own  worth.       '  Plara  ex 

t  Lib.  de  libris  I'ropriis,  fol.  24.       t  Prse-  Simonidis   familiaritate  Hiero   conseqa- 

bt.  translat.  Plutarch.  s  Polit.  dis-  utus  est,  qnam  ex  Hieronis  Simonide«. 

pot.  laadibus  extoUunt  eos  ac  tii  virtuti-  ||  Hor.  lib.  4,  od.  9. 
baa  poUerent  quos  ob    infinita    soelera 
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Urgentor,  ignotiqne  longs 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.** 

^  Before  great  Agamemnon  reign'd, 

Beign*d  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 
Whose  huge  ambition*s  now  contain*d 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave: 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown. 
No  bard  they  had  to  make  all  time  their  own.** 

(hey  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them ;  but 
they  undervalue  themselves,  and  so  by  those  great  men  are 
kept  down.  Let  them  have  that  encydopaedian,  all  the 
learning  in  the  world;  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves, 
♦  "  live  in  base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit," 
as  Budffius  well  hath  it,  ^  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  en- 
signs of  arts,  virtues,  be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate 
potentate,  and  live  under  his  insolent  worship,  or  honour,  like 
parasites,"  Qm  tanquam  mures  aMenwn  panem  comedunt. 
For  to  say  truth,  artes  ha  non  sunt  lucrativa,  as  Guido 
.  Bonat  that  great  astrologer  could  foresee,  they  be  not  gainful 
arts  these,  sed  esurierUes  etfamelica,  but  poor  and  hungry. 

t  **  Dat  Galenus  opes,  dat  Justinianus  honores, 
Sed  genus  et  species  cogitur  ire  pedes:  ** 

**  The  rich  physician,  hononr'd  lawyers  ride. 
Whilst  the  poor  scholar  fuots  it  by  their  side.** 

-Poverty  is  the  muses'  patrimony,  and  as  that  poetical  divin- 
ity teacheth  us,  when  Jupiter's  daughters  were  each  of  them 
married  to  the  gods,  the  muses  alone  were  left  solitary,  Heli- 
con forsaken  of  all  suitors,  and  I  believe  it  was,  because  they 
had  no  portion. 

**  Calliope  longnm  csslebs  cnr  vixit  in  sevnm? 
Nempe  nihil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat.** 

*'  Why  did  Calliope  live  so  long  a  maid? 
Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid.** 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken,  and  left 

*  Inter  Inertee  et  plebeios  fere  Jaoet,  terrsB  Insolentlsque  potentia,  Ub  1,  di 

ultjmum  locum  habenfl,  nisi  tot  artls  vlr-  contempt,  rernm  fbrtaitanun.         f  Bii> 

tutlsqae    Insignia,    tnrpiter,    obnozii,  ehanan.  eleg.  lib. 
aupparisitando   foecibaB  subjecerit  pro> 
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nnto  themselves.  Insomuch,  that  as  *  Petronius  ai^es,  you 
shall  likely  know  them  by  their  dothes.  "There  came," 
saJth  he,  "by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow  not  very 
spruce  to  look  on,  that  I  could  perceive  by  that  note  alone  he 
was  a  scholar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate ;  I  asked  him 
what  he  was,  he  answered,  a  poet ;  I  demanded  again  why 
he  was  so  ra^ed,  he  told  me  this  kind  of  learning  never 
made  any  man  rich." 

3  ^  Qai  Pelago  credit,  magno  se  foenore  tollit, 
Qui  pugnas  et  rostra  petit,  pneoingitur  auro: 
Vilis  adalator  picto  jacet  ebrius  ostro, 
Sola  pruinosis  horret  facundia  paiinis." 

'*  A  merchant's  gain  is  great,  that  goes  to  sea; 
A  soldier  embossed  all  in  gold; 
A  flatterer  lies  foz*d  in  brave  array; 
A  scholar  only  ra^ed  to  behold." 

All  which  our  ordinary  students,  right  well  perceiving  in  the 
mifversities,  how  unprofitable  these  poetical,  mathematical, 
and  philosophical  studies  are,  how  little  respected,  how  few 
patrons ;  apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three  commo- 
dious professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  sharing  them- 
selves between  them,  *  rejecting  these  arts  in  the  mean  time, 
history,  philosophy,  philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over, 
as  pleasant  toys  fitting  only  table*talk,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behoveful;  he  that  can 
tell  his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough ;  he  is  a  true  geometri- 
cian, can  measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself ;  a  perfect 
astrologer  that  can  cast  the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark 
their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.  The  best  optics  are,  to 
reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  men's  favour  and  grace  to 
shine  upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make 
an  instrument  to  get  prefer.ment.  This  was  the  common 
tenet  and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromerus  observed  not  long 

1  Ip  Satyriel^n.  intmt  aenex,  sed  culta  Arbiter.         >  Oppressus  paiipertat«  ani- 

non   ita   speciosus,  ut  ikcil^  appareret  mas,  nihil  eximium  aut  sublime  cogitare 

sum  hac  nofca  literafcum  esse,  qaps  divitea  potest,  amoenitatee   literamm,  ant  ele- 

odisse  Solent.    I^  inquit  Poeta  snm:  gantiam,  qnoniam  nihil  praesidii  in  his 

Qnareergo  tarn  mal^ -vestltos  es  ?    Prop-  ad  YitsB  commodum  yidet,  prim/*  negll- 

tor  hoc  ipflum ;  amor  ingenii  neminem  gere,  mox  odisse  incipit.    Hens. 
ttn«iuam  divitem  fecit.             *  Petronlos 
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since,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history ;  their  universities  were 
generallj  base,  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  anti* 
quarj,  &c,  to  be  found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  because 
they  had  no  set  reward  or  stipend,  but  every  man  betook 
himself  to  divinity,  hoc  solum  in  voiis  habenSy  opimum  sacer^' 
dottum,  a  good  parsonage  was  their  aim.  This  was  the  prac- 
tice of  some  of  our  near  neighbours,  as  *  Lipsius  inveighs, 
"  they  thrust  their  children  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity, 
before  they  be  informed  aright,  or  capable  of  such  studies." 
Scilicet  omnihus  artihus  antistat  spes  lucri,  et  formosior  est 
cumulus  auri,  quam  quicquid  Greed  Latinique  delirantes 
scripserunt.  Ex  hoc  numero  ddnde  veniunt  ad  gubemactda 
reipvh.  intersunt  et  prcesunt  consiliis  regum^  6  pater,  6  pairia  f 
80  he  complained,  and  so  may  others.  For  even  so  we  find, 
to  serve  a  great  man,  to  get  an  office  in  some  bishop's  court 
(to  practise  in  some  good  town),  or  compass  a  benefice  is  the 
mark  we  shoot  at,  as  being  so  advantageous,  the  highway  to 
preferment. 

Although  many  times,  for  aught  I  can  see,  these  men  fail 
as  often  as  the  rest  in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frus- 
trate of  their  hopes.  For  let  him  be  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an 
excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and 
expatiate  ?  Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so 
contracted  with  prohibitions,  so  few  causes,  by  reason  of 
those  all-devouring  municipal  laws,  quihts  nikH  tUiteratiuSf 
saith  ^Erasmus,  an,  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study  (for 
though  they  be  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly 
vouchsafe  them  the  name  of  scholars,  except  they  be  other- 
wise qualified),  and  so  few  courts  are  left  to  that  profession, 
such  slender  offices,  and  those  commonly  to  be  compassed  at 
such  dear  rates,  that  I  know  not  how  an  ingenious  man  should 
thrive  amongst  them.  Now  for  physicians,  there  are  in 
every  village  so  many  mountebanks,  empirics,  quacksalvers 
paracelsians,  as  they  call  themselves,  Gaucifici  et  samctda^ 
so  t  Clenard  terms   them,  wizards,  alchemists,  poor  vicars, 

•Eplitol.quiB8t.Ub.  4,  Bp.  21.       i  Gioenm.  cUiU.        f  Bpist.  Ub.  3. 
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cast  apothecaries,  physicians'  men,  barbers,  and  good  wives, 
professing  great  skill,  that  I  make  great  doubt  how  thej  shall 
I  be  maintained,  or  who  shall  be  their  patients.    Besides,  there 

are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and  some  of  them  such  harpies, 
80  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent ;  and  as  ^  he  said,  litig- 
ious idiots, 

'  ^'  Quibus  loquacis  affatim  arrogantis  est, 

Peritite  pardm  aut  nihil, 
Nee  alia  mica  literarli  sails, 

Ommenimulga  nacio : 
Loquateleia  turba,  litinm  strophe, 

Maligna  litiganrium  cohors,  togati  vnltares, 
Lavemse  alumni,  AgyrtsB,**  &o. 

^  Which  have  no  skill  but  prating  arrogance, 
No  learning,  such  a  purse-milking  nation  t 
GownM  vultures,  thieves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
Of  cozeners,  that  haunt  this  occupation,*'  &c. 

that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but  as 
he  jested  in  the  Comedy  of  Clocks,  they  were  so  many, 
^  major  pars  populi  aridd  reptant  fame,  they  are  almost 
starved  a  great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fel- 
lows, *  M  noxid  caUiditate  se  corripere,  such  a  multitude  of 
pettifoggers  and  empirics,  such  impostors,  that  an  honest  man 
knows  not  in  what  sort  to  compose  and  behave  himself  in 
their  society,  to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a  rout, 
scienttae  nomen,  tot  sumptibus  partum  et  vigilUsy  proJUeri 
dispudeat,  postquam,  S^c. 

Last  of  all  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession 
and  worthy  of  double  honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  dis- 
tressed and  miserable.  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  hear  a 
brief  of  it,  as  it  was  not  many  years  since  publicly  preached 
at  Paul's  cross,  '  by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  rever- 
end bishop  of  this  land :  *^  We  that  are  bred  up  in  learning, 
and  destinated  by  our  parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our  child- 
hood in  the  grammar-school,  which  Austin  calls  lutgnam  ty^ 
rannidem,  et  grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the  torments  of 

'  Ja.  Dousa  Epodon.    lib.   2.  oar.  2.    >  Job.  Howson.  4  Noyembrls,  1597.  the 
Plautoa.  *  Barcl.  Axgems,  lib.  8.    aermon  was  printed  by  Arnold  Hartfleld. 
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martyrdom ;  when  we  come  to  the  university,  if  we  live  of 
the  ooUege  allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines, 
w4vT<jv  M^  it^v  '/jifuw  Kol  ^(iou,  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger 
and  fear,  or  if  we  be  maintained  but  partly  by  our  parents' 
oosty  do  expend  in  unnecessary  maintenimce,  booksrand  de- 
grees, before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundred  pounds, 
or  a  thousand  marks.  If  by  this  price  of  the  expense  of 
time,  our  bodies  and  spirits,  our  substance  and  patrimonies, 
we  cannot  purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  are  ours  by 
law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor  parsonage,  or  a 
vicarage  of  ^j  pounds  per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the 
patron  for  the  lease  of  a  life  (a  spent  and  out-worn  life) 
either  in  annual  pension,  or  above  the  rate  of  a  copyhold, 
and  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and 
perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  our  spiritual  preferments, 
in  etse  and  posse^  both  present  and  to  come.  What  father 
after  awhile  will  be  so  improvident  to  bring  up  his  son  to  hia 
great  charge,  to  this  necessary  beggary  ?  What  Christian 
will  be  so  irreligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that  course  of 
life,  which  by  all  probability  and  necessity,  coget  ad  iurpia, 
enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony  and  perjury," 
when  as  the  poet  said,  Limtatus  ad  ha^  aliquts  de  ponte  ne* 
gabit :  ^  a  beggar's  brat  taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits  ^ 
a-begging,  if  he  knew  the  inconvenience,  had  cause  to  refuse 
it."  This  being  thus,  have  not  we  fished  fair  all  this  while, 
that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits  of  our  labours, 
"^hac  est  cur  paUeSy  cur  quis  nan  prandeat  hoc  estf  do  we 
macerate  ourselves  for  this  ?  Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  all 
the  year  long  ?  *  "  leaping  (as  he  saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when 
we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a  thunderclf^-? 
If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward  and  honour  we  shall  have^ 
^Jrange  leves  calajnos,  et  sdnde  Thalia  libeUqs :  let  us  give 
over  our  books,  and  betake  ourselves  to.  some  other  course  of 
life;  to  what  end  should  we  study?     *  Quid  me  littei'vias 

1  Pen.  Sat.  8.       *  E  lecto  exsiUentefl,    falmiiM  terrlti.  1.       >  Uart.        t  Murl 
ad  aubitum  tiotinnabuli  plausom  quad 
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BiuUi  docuere  parentes,  what  did  our  parents  mean  to  make  us 
scholars,  to  be  as  far  to  seek  of  preferment  after  twenty  years' 
study,  as  we  were  at  first;  why  do  we  take  such  pains? 
Quid  tantum  insanisjuvcU  impaHescere  chartisf  If  there  be 
no  more  hope  of  reward,  no  better  encouragement,  I  say 
again,  Frange  leves  ccdamoi,  et  scinde  Thalia  libellos;  let's 
turn  soldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns,  and  pikes, 
or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosopher's  gowns,  as 
Cleanthes  once  did,  into  millers'  coats,  leave  all^  and  rather 
betake  ourselves  to  any  other  course  of  life,  than  to  continue 
longer  in  this  misery.  *  PriBstat  dentiscalpia  rcuiere,  qudm 
Uterariis  mmumerUis  moffnatum  favorem  emendicare. 

Yea,  but  methinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words, 
that  though  this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of 
scholars,  and  especially  of  divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and 
distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suffers  shipwreck  of 
her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain ;  there 
is  a  fault,  but  whepce  proceeds  it  ?  If  the  cause  were  justly 
examined,  it  would  be  retorted  upon  ourselves,  if  we  were 
cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  should  be  found  guiliy,  and 
not  able  to  excuse  it  That  there  is  a  &iult  among  us,  I  con- 
fess, and  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  be  a  seller ; 
but  to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  tbaa 
manifestly  appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  pro- 
ceeds from  these  griping  patrons.  In  accusing  them,  I  do 
not  altogether  excuse  us;  both  are  faulty,  they  and  we;  yet 
in  my  judgment,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent 
causes,  and  much  to  be  condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be 
not  with  me  as  I  would,  or  as  it  should,  I  do  ascribe  the 
cause,  as  ^  Cardan  did  in  the  like  case ;  meo  infortunio  poti^ 
quam  iUorum  scekrij  to  tn^i^c  own  infelicity  rather  than 
their  naughtiness ;  although  I  have  been  baffled  in  my  time 
by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  complain  as 

*  Sat.  Menip.        ^  lib.  8,  de  cona.  insulflos,  reeadi  non  possum  jam  senior 

1 1  had  no  money,  I  wanted  impudence,  nt  sim  talis,  et   flngi  nolo,  ntcnnque 

I  could  not  scramble,  tempoiixe,  dissem-  male  cedatinrem  meam  et  obseurus  ind« 

ble :  non  pxandaret  olus,  &c.,  vis  dicam,  deUteeoam. 
id    palpandum  et  adulandum    penitos 
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another :  or  rather  mdeed  to  mme  own  negligence  ;  for  I  was 
ever  like  that  Alexander  in  *  Plutarch,  Crassus  his  tutor  in 
philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived  many  years  familiarly  with 
rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from  (which  many 
wondered  at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him ;  he  never  asked, 
the  other  never  gave  him  anything ;  when  he  travelled  with 
Crassus  he  borrowed  a  hat  of  him,  at  his  return  restored  it 
again.  I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends'  acquaintance 
and  scholars,  but  most  part  (common  courtesies  and  ordinary 
respects  excepted),  they  and  I  parted  as  we  met,  they  gave 
me  as  much  as  I  requested,  and  that  was And  as  Alex- 
ander ab  Alexandra^  GeniaL  dier,  L  6,  c.  16,  made  answer  to 
BQeronimus  Massainus,  that  wondered,  quum  plures  ignaioos 
et  ignabiles  ad  dignitates  et  sacerdoHa  pramotos  qtwUdte  vide^ 
ret^  when  other  men  rose,  stiU  he  was  in  the  same  state, 
9odem  tenare  et  forhmd  cut  mercedem  laborum  studtorumque 
deberi  ptUaret,  whom  he  thought  to  deserve  as  well  as  the  rest. 
He  made  answer,  that  he  was  content  with  his  present  estate, 
was  not  ambitious,  and  although  objurgabundus  suam  segniiiem 
accusaret,  cum  obscurm  sortis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et  pon-- 
tificatus  evectos,  4^.,  he  chid  him  for  his  backwardness,  yet 
he  was  still  the  same ;  and  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not 
worthy  perhaps  to  carry  Alexander's  books),  yet  by  some 
overweening  and  well-wishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have 
been  used  to  me ;  but  I  replied  still  with  Alexander,  that  I 
had  enough,  and  more  peradventure  than  I  deserved ;  and 
%vith  Libanius  Sophista,  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and 
offices  by  the  emperor  were  offered  unto  him)  to  be  talis 
Sophista,  qudm  talis  Magistratus,  I  had  as  lief  be  stiU  De- 
mocritus  junior,  and  privus  privatus,  si  mihi  jam  daretitr 

optio,  qaam  taUs  fortasse  Doctor,  talis  Dominus. Sed 

qtwrsum  hcec  ?  For  the  rest  'tis  on  both  sides  facinus  deteS' 
Umdum,  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to  detain  from  the  church, 
that  which  God's  and  men's  laws  have  bestowed  on  it ;  but 

*  Vlt.  Craoi.  nee  fuXLh  Jadloue  potest  ntrum  pauperlnr  onm  primo  ad  GiMBOBii 
fro. 
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in  them  most,  and  that  from  the  oovetousness  and  ignorance 
of  such  as  are  interested  in  this  business ;  I  name  covetous- 
ness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root  of  all  these  mischiefs, 
which,  Achan-like,  compels  them  to  commit  sacrilege,  and  to 
make  simoniacal  compacts  (and  what  not)  to  their  own  ends, 
^  that  kindles  Grod's  wrath,  brings  a  plague,  vengeance,  and  a 
heavy  visitation  upon  themselves  and  others.  Some,  out  of 
that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  to  be  enriched,  care  not 
how  they  come  by  it  per  fas  et  nefas,  hook  or  crook,  so  they 
have  it  And  others  when  they  have  with  riot  and  pix)di- 
gality  embezzled  their  estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a 
prey  of  the  church,  robbing  it,  as  ^Julian  the  apostate  did, 
spoil  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  back  '  as  a 
great  man  amongst  us  observes) ;  ^  and  that  maintenance  on 
which  they  should  live ; "  by  means  whereof,  barbarism  is 
increased,  and  a  great  decay  of  Christian  professors ;  for  who 
will  apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  friend, 
when  after  great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  where 
upon  to  live  ?     But  with  what  event  do  they  these  things  ? 

*  "  Opesque  totis  viribus  venamini, 
At  inde  messis  accidit  miserrima.** 

They  toil  and  moil,  but  what  reap  they  ?  They  are  com 
monly  unfortunate  families  that  use  it,  acdursed  in  their  prog- 
eny, and,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  accursed  themselves 
in  all  their  proceedings.  "  With  what  face  (as  *  he  quotes 
out  of  Aust.)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from 
Christ  in  heaven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here 
on  earth  ?  "  I  would  all  our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as 
detain  tithes,  would  read  those  judicious  tracts  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  and  Sir  James  Sempill,  knights  ;  those  late  elabo- 
rate and  learned  treatises  of  Dr.  Tilflye,  and  Mr.  Montague, 
which  they  have  written  of  that  subject.     But  though  they 

iDenm  habeutiratumfSibique  mortem  In   his   Reports,  second    part,   fol.  44 

wternam  acqulmnt,  aliis  mlserabilem  rol-  *  Euripides.       *  Sir  Henry  Spelman ,  da 

nam    Serrarins  in  ^OAnaro,  7.  Boripldes.  non  temeraadis  BcclesUs. 
-  NicephoroB,  lib .  10,  cap  .5.    *  Lord  Cook, 
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should  read,  it  would,  be.  to  £inall  purpose,  dames  Ucet  et  man 
ealo  conjundeu  ;  thunder^  lighten,  preach  hell  and  damnation, 
tell  them  'tis  a  sin,  the j  will  not  believe  it ;  denounce  and 
terrify,  thej  have  ^  cauterized  consciences,  they  do  not  attend, 
as  the  enchanted  adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base, 
irreligious,  profane,  barbarous,  pagans,  atheists,  epicures,  (as 
some  of  them  surely  are,)  with  the  bawd  in  Flautus,  Buge, 
aptimej  they  cry  and  applaud  themselves  with  thi^  miser, 
*iimul  ac  nummos  coniemplor  in  arcd;s&j  what  you  will, 
qttocunqtie  modo  rem;  as  a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no 
purpose  are  your  sayings ;  Take  your  heaven,  let' them  have 
money.  A  base,  pro&ne,  epicurean,  hypocritical  rout;  for 
my  part,  let  them  pretend  what  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  re- 
ligion, blear  the  world's  eyes,  bombast  themselves,  and  stuff 
out  their  greatness  with  church  spoils,  shine  like  so  many  pea- 
cocks ;  so  cold  is  my  charity,  so  defective  in  this  behalf,  that 
I  shall  never  think,  better  of  them,  than  that  they  are  rotten 
at  core,  their  bones  are  full  of  epicurean  hypocrisy,  and  athe 
istical  marrow,  they  are  worse  than  heathens.  For  as^Diony- 
sius  Halicamasseus  observes,  Antiq,  Rom,  lib,  7,  *  Ptimum 
locumy  Sfc.  "  Greeks  and  Barbarians  observe  all  religious 
rites,  and  dare  not  break  them  for  fear  of  offending  their 
gods ;  but  our  simoniacal  contractors,  our  senseless  Achans, 
our  stupefied  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor  devil,  they  have 
evasions  for  it,  it  is  no. sin,  or  not  due  jure  divino,  or  if  a.  sin, 
no  great  sin,  &c.  And  though  they  be  daily  punished  for  it, 
and  they  do  manifestly  perceive,  that  as  he  said,  frost  and 
fraud  cx)me  to  foul  ends ;  yet  as  ^Chrysostom  follows  it,  NuSa 
ex  pcRnd  sit  correctto,  et  quasi  adversis  maliiia  hominum  pro* 
vocetur,  crescit  qvoHdie  quod  jmniaiur ;  they  are  rather 
worse  than  better, — iraan  atqus  animos  a  crimine  sumunif 
and  the  more  they  are  corrected,  the  more  they  offend ;  but 
let  them  take  their  course,  ^  Rode^  ce^^er,  vites,  go  on  still  as 

1 1  Tim.  4.  2.        s  Hor.        '  Primam  Barbarl,  &o.  *  Tom.  1,  de  steril.  Ill' 

looum  apud  omnea  gentes  hsbet  patrftius  um  annoram  sub  EU&  sermone.     *  OriA 

deorum  eultns,  et  geniorum,  nam  hunc  FMt. 
liutlMim^  oustodiont,  tam  Omei  qoam 
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they  begin,  'tis  no  sin,  let  them  rejoice  secure,  Grod's  ven- 
geance will  overtake  them  in  the  end,  and  these  ill-gotten 
goods,  as  an  eagle's  feathers,  ^  will  consume  the  rest  of  their 
substance ;  it  is  ^  aurum  Thciosanuniy  and  wiU  produce  no 
better  effects.  *  ^  Let  them  lay  it  up  safe,  and  make  their 
conveyances  never  so  dose,  lock  and  shut  door,"  saith  Chrys- 
ostom,  *^  yet  fraud  and  covetousness,  two  most  violent  thieves, 
are  still  included,  and  a  little  gain  evil  gotten  will  subvert  the 
rest  of  their  goods."  The  eagle  in  JBsop,  seeing  a  piece  of 
flesh,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her 
daws,  and  carried  it  to  her  nest;  but  there  was  a  burning 
coal  studc  to  it  by  chance,  which  unawares  consumed  her 
young  ones,  nest,  and  all  together.  Let  our  simoniaoal 
church-chopping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no 
better  success. 

A  second  cause  is  ignorance,  and  from  thence  contempt, 
tuccessit  odium  in  literas  ab  ignorantid  vulgi ;  which  ^Junius 
well  perceived ;  this  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning  pnor 
ceeds  out  of  ^  ignorance ;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous, 
idiots,  dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others. 
Sint  MecisnateSy  non  deerunt,  Flaceiy  Marones  :  Let  there  be 
bountiful  patrons,  and  there  wiU  be  painful  scholars  in  all 
sdences.  But  when  they  contemn  learning,  and  think  them- 
selves suffi'dently  qualified,  if  they  can  write  and  read,  scram- 
ble at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that 
emperor  had,  *  qui  nescit  dissimulare,  neseit  vivtre,  they  are 
unfit  to  do  their  country  service,  to  perform  (h:  undertake 
any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the  good  of  a 
commonwealth^  except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  country  justice, 
with  common  sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  likewise  do. 
And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they  are  them- 
selves, unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.     *  Qui$  i 

1  De  male  qnaesitis  tIx  gandet  ftertiiis  ritfaun,  &o.    In  6,  Corinth.  *  Acad, 

haenfl.       *  Strabo,  lib.  4,  Geog.       »  Ni-  cap.  7.  >  An  neminem  habet  Inimi- 

hil  ftctiiiu  opes  erertet,  quam  avaritia  et  cum  praetor  Ignorantem.  *  He  thai 

frande  parta.    St  si  eoim  seram  addas  cannot  dissemble  cannot  Utv        *l|k*«t 

tali  arcsB,  et  exteriore  Janoa  et  vecto  earn  quest,  lib-  4  ep'st.  21,  Upslim 
sommnnias,  intns  tamen  frandem  et  ava- 
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nostrd  j^wentute  legitimh  instituitur  Uteris  ?  Quis  oratores 
aut  pkUosophos  tangitf  quis  historiam  legit^  iUam  rerum 
ctgendarum  quasi  animam  f  prcecipitant  parenies  vota  tua,  S^c, 
'twas  Lipsius's  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrymen,  it  may 
be  ours.  Now  shall  these  men  judge  of  a  scholar's  worth, 
that  have  no  worth,  that  know  not  what  belongs  to  a  student's 
labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  scholar  and  a 
drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong 
voice,  a  pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivially  polyanthean  helps, 
steals  and  gleans  a  few  notes  from  other  men's  harvests,  and 
so  makes  a  fairer  show  than  he  that  is  truly  learned  indeed ; 
that  thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  ^  "  or  to  run 
away  with  an  empty  cart,"  as  a  grave  man  said ;  and  there- 
upon vilify  us,  and  our  pains;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning. 
*  Because  they  are  rich,  and  have  other  means  to  live,  they 
think  it  concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble  themselves 
with  it ;  a  fitter  task  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  men's  sons, 
to  be  pen  and  inkhom  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit 
beseeming  the  calling  of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  commonly  do,  neglect  therefore  all  human  learning, 
what  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Let  mariners  learn  astron- 
omy ;  merchants'  factors  study  arithmetic ;  surveyors  get 
them  geometry;  spectacle-makers  optics;  landleapers  geog- 
raphy ;  town-clerks  rhetoric,  what  should  he  do  with  a  spade^, 
that  hath  no  ground  to  dig ;  or  they  with  learning,  that  hath 
no  use  of  it?  thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let 
mariners,  apprentices,  and  the  basest  servants,  be  better 
qualified  than  themselves.  In  former  times,  kings,  princes, 
and  emperors,  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent  in  all 
faculties. 

Julius  CsBsar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commen- 
taries, 

*  "  media  inter  prsslia  semper, 
Stellamm  coelique  plagis,  superisqne  vacavit.** 

1  Dr.  King,  in  his  lost  lectare  on  Jonah,    barbaro  fiuitn  literas  eontemmnil     *  Ln 
•ometime  right  reTerend  lord  bishop  of   can.  lib.  8. 
f«ndon.  s  Quibus  open  et  otinm,  hi 
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^Antoniusy  Adrian,  Nero»  Seve.  JuL  d;c.  Michael  the 
emperor,  and  Isacius,  were  so  much  given  to  their  studies, 
that  no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much  pains ;  Orion,  Per- 
seus, Alphonsus,  Ftolomeus,  famous  astronomers;  Sabor, 
Mithridates,  Ljsimachus,  admired  physicians  ;  Plato's  kings 
all ;  Evax,  that  Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert  jeweller,  and 
an  exquisite  philosopher ;  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  priests  of 
old,  chosen  and  from  thence, — Idem  rex  hominum^  Phahique 
sacerdos ;  but  those  heroical  times  are  past ;  the  Muses  are 
now  banished  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola,  to 
meaner' persons,  and  confined  alone  almost  to  nniversities. 
In  those  days,  scholars  were  highly  beloved,  *  honoured, 
esteemed;  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Virgil  by 
Augustus ;  Horace  by  Mecsenas ;  princes'  companions ;  dear 
to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Polycrates ;  Philoxenus  to  Diony- 
sius,  and  highly  rewarded.  Alexander  sent  Xenocrates  the 
Philosopher  fifly  talents,  because  he  was  poor,  visu  rerum^ 
out  eruditione  pnsstantes  viri,  mensis  olim  regum  (zdkibitif 
as  Philostratus  relates  of  Adrian  and  Lampridius  of  Alex- 
ander Severus ;  famous  clerks  came  to  these  princes'  courts, 
vekU  in  Lyc4Bum^  as  to  a  university,  and  were  admitted  to 
their  tables,  quasi  divikm  eptdis  aecwmhentes ;  Archilaus, 
that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  wiUingly  sup  without  Eurip- 
ides (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at  supper  one  night 
and  gave  him  a  cup  of  gold  for  bis  piuns),  delectatus  poette 
mavi  germane ;  and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so ;  because,  as 
*  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well  saith,  a  good  philosopher  as 
much  excels  other  men,  as  a  great  king  doth  the  commons  of 
his  country ;  and  again,  ^  quoniam  iUis  nihil  deest,  et  minimh 
egere  solent,  et  disciplinas  qiias  proJUentury  soli  d  eontemptu 
vindicare  potsunty  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they 
compel  *  scholars  in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty,  oi 

1  Bpaxtian.   SoHeltl   de  rebus   nJmis.  qulbng  onukbant  hcroas.    Brasm.  ep.  Ja 

s  Nioet  1,  Anal.    Fomto  Inenbntionum  Fabio  epte.  Vien.         *  Probus  vir  et  Phi- 

iordebftnt.       *  Gnunmaticis  olbn  et  dUa-  loeophiu  magis  pnestat  inter  alios  homl* 

leeticttfljuxlsqneprofessoribus,  qni  sped-  nes,  qnam  rex  inclitns  inter  plebekw. 

men  ernditimiis  dedissent,  eadem  dignl-  <  Heinsins,  praeflkt  Poematum.       •  Ser 

tatii  inrignia  deerererant  ImperatoreSf  vile  nomen  Seholaris  jam. 
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crouch  to  a  rich  chuff  for  a  meal's  meat,  but  could  yindicate 
themselyesy  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.  Now  they 
would  and  cannot ;  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an 
axiom,  that  to  keep  them  poor,  will  make  them  study ;  they 
must  be  dieted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not  pampered,  ^  Alendos 
volunty  nan  saginandos,  ne  meltons  mentis  Jkanmula  extit^ 
ffitatur ;  a  fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  dog  cannot  hunt,  and 
80  by  this  depression  of  theirs,  ^some  want  means,  others 
will,  all  want  'encouragement,  as  being  forsaken  almost;  and 
generally  contemned*  'Tis  an  old  saying,  Sint  Mecaenates^ 
non  deerunt,  Flacdj  Maarones,  and  'tis  a  true  saying  still. 
Tet  oftentimes,  I  may  not  deny  it,  the  main  fault  is  in  our- 
selves. Our  academics  too  frequently  offend  in  neglecting 
patrons,  as  *  £rasmus  well  taxeth,  or  making  ill  choice  of 
them;  negligimus  oblatos  aut  amplecHmur  parum  aptos,  or 
if  we  get  a  good  one,  non  studemus  muhds  affUnis  favorem 
ejus  alere^  we  do  not  ply  and  follow  him  ^  we  should. 
Idem  mihi  aceidit  Adolescenti  (saith  Erasmus)  acknowledg- 
ing his  fault,  et  ffravissime  peccavi,  and  so  may  f  I  say  my- 
self, I  have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  many 
others.  We  did  not  spatidere  magnaium  favoribus,  qui  eoepe- 
runt  nos  amplectiy  apply  ourselves  with  that  readiness  we 
should ;  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  immodicus  amor  Ubertatis 
effecit  ut  diu  cum  perjidis  amiciSj  as  he  confesseth,  ei  perti- 
nod  paupertcUe  coUuctjarer^  bashfolness,  melancholy,  time- 
rousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss. 
So  some  offend  in  one  extreme,  but  too  many  on  the  other,  we 
are  most  part  too  forward,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious,  too 
impudent;  we  commonly  complain  deesse  MtBcencUes,  of  want 
of  encouragement,  want  of  means,  when  as  the  true  d^ect  is 
in  our  own  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency ;  did  Msecenas 
take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil  till  they  bad  shown  them- 
selves first  ?  or  had  Bavius  and  Mevius  any  patrons  ?    JSgre- 

1  Seneca.  *  Haud  ftdl6  emergnnt,  4,  Gent.  1,  adag.  L  t  Had  I  done  as 

&e.  *  Media  quod  noctU  ab  hora  ae-  others  did,  pat  myielf  Ibrward,  I  migfal 

disti  qui  nemo  fitberf  quA  nemo  sedebat,  hare  haply  been  as  great  a  inan  as  manj 

ui  dxet  obliquo  lanam  deducere  ferro :  of  my  equals. 

Ln,  tamen  meroes.  Juv.  Sat.  7.     *Ghil. 
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gium  specimen  dent,  saith  Erasmus,  let  them  approve  them- 
selves worthy  first,  sufficientlj  qualified  for  learning  and 
manners,  before  thej  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and 
put  themselves  on  great  men  as  too  many  do,  with  such  bas€ 
flattery,  parasitical  colloguing,  such  hyperbolical  elogies  they 
do  usually  insinuate,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  hear  and  see. 
JmmodiciE  laudes  conciUant  invidiam^  patius  quean  laudem, 
and  vain  commendations  derogate  from  trutli,  and  we  think 
in  conclusion,  non  meUiis  de  hudato,  pefus  de  kmdante,  ill  of 
both,  the  commender  and  commended*  So  we  offend,  but 
the  main  £Eiult  is  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How 
beloved  of  old,  and  how  much  respected  was  Plato  to  Diony- 
sius  ?  How  dear  to  Alexander  was  Aristotle,  Demeratus  to 
Philip,  Solon  to  Croesus,  Anexarcus  and  Trebatius  to  Angus* 
tus,  Cassitts  to  Yespatian,  Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca  to 
Nero,  Simonides  to  Hiero?   how  honoured? 


^**  Sed  hasc  priils  fuere,  nunc  recondita 
Senent  quiete,* 


»» 


those  days  are  gone ;  M  spes^  el  ratio  studiorum  in  C<Esare 
tantum;  *  as  he  said  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now,  he  is  our 
amulet,  our  ^sun,  our  sole  comfi>rt  and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy, 
our  common  Maecenas,  Jacobus  munijicus,  Jacobus  pacijlcus, 
mysta  Mtuarum,  Rex  Platonicus :  Grande  decus,  columenque 
nostrum ;  a  famous  scholar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron, 
pillar,  and  sustainer  of  learning ;  but  his  worth  in  this  kind 
is  so  well  known,  that  as  Paterculus  of  Cato,  Jam  ipsum 
hxudare  nefas  sit;  and  which  fl^li^y  ^  Trajan,  Seria  te 
carmina,  honorque  tetemus  annaliumy  non  hcec  brevis  et  pUr 
denda  prcedicatio  coUt  But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours 
set,  and  yet  no  night  follows,  Sol  occtdmit,  nox  niMa  sequuta 
MsL  We  have  such  another  in  his  room,  %  aureus  aher. 
AvulsuSy  simUi  frondesdt  virga  metaUo,  and  long  may  he 
reign  and  flourish  amongst  us. 

,  1  OatuUua,  Jnrm,  *  All  our  hopes  Phoebus  hie  noster.  (iolo  intuitu  lubentl 
ftnd  induoanents  to  study  are  centred  in  orem  reddat.  t  Panogyr.  %  VirgU. 
TflBsar  atone.  •  Nemo  est  quem  non 
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Let  ine  not  be  malicious,  and  lie  against  mj  genius,  I  ma^r 
not  deny,  but  that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here 
and  there  one,  excellently  well  learned,  like  those  Fuggeri 
in  Germany;  Dubartus,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael,  in  France; 
Picus  Mirandula,  Schottus,  Barotius,  in  Italy ;  Apparent  rari 
nantea  in  gurgite  vcuto.  But  they  are  but  few  in  respect  oi 
the  multitude,  the  major  part  (and  some  again  excepted,  that 
are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent  for  hawks  and  hounds,  and 
carried  away  many  times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming  and 
drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any  time  {si  quod  est  in- 
terim  otii  d  venaiu,poculis,  aledy  scortis)  'tis  an  English  Chron- 
icle, Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  &c.,  a  play 
book,  or  some  pamphlet  of  news,  and  that  at  such  seasons 
only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time, 
^  their  sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news  ? 
If  some  one  have  been  a  traveller  in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the 
emperor's  court,  wintered  in  Orleans,  and  can  court  his  mis- 
tress in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  new- 
est fashion,  sing  some  clioice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of 
lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  he  is  complete  and  to 
be  admired ;  ^  otherwise  he  and  they  are  much  at  one ;  no 
difference  between  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worshipftil 
titles ;  wink  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes 
excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the  trencher  behind  him ;  yet 
these  men  must  be  our  patrons,  our  governors  too  some- 
times, statesmen,  magistrates,  noble,  great,  and  wise  by  in- 
heritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  Vos^  6  Patritius  sanguis^ 
you  that  are  worthy  senators,  gentlemen,  i  honour  your 
names  and  persons,  and  with  all  submissiveness,  prostrate 
myself  to  your  censure  and  service.  There  are  amongst  you, 
I  do  ingenuously  confess,  many  well-deserving  patrons,  and 
true  patriots,  of  my  knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which 
I  never  saw,  no  doubt,  or  heard  of,  pillars  of  our  common- 

1  Barns  enim  ftrme  senflos  oommunis    niu  genere.  et  praeelaro  nomine  tantom. 
In  IU»  Fortune.  Jav.  Sat.  8.  >  Qnifi    Insi^.  Jut.  Sa*.  8. 

enim  generocum  dizerit  huno  que  Indlg- 
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wealth,  ^  whose  worth,  bounty,  learning,  forwardness,  true 
zeal  in  religion,  and  good  esteem  of  all  scholars,  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  all  posterity ;  but  of  your  rank,  there  are  a  de- 
bauched, corrupt,  covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better 
than  stocks,  merum  pecus  (testor  Deum,  non  mihi  yideri  dig- 
nos  ingenui  hominis  appellatione),  barbarous  Thracians,  ei 
guis  iUe  tkrax  qui  hoc  negetf  a  sordid,  pi'ofane,  pernicious 
company,  irreligious,  impudent,  and  stupid,  I  know  not  what 
epithets  to  give  them,  enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the 
church,  and  the  ruin  of  a  commonwealth ;  patrons  they  are 
by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put  in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of 
such  livings  to  the  church's  good ;  but  (hard  task-masters  they 
prove)  they  take  away  their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make 
their  number  of  brick ;  they  commonly  respect  their  own 
ends,  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all  their  actions,  and  him  they 
present  in  conclusion,  as  a  man  of  greatest  gifts,  that  will 
give  most;  no  penny,  'no  pater-noster,  as  the  saying  is. 
Nisi  preces  auro  fulcitu,  amplius  trrttas :  id  Cerberus  offot^ 
their  attendants  and  officers  must  be  bribed,  feed,  and  made, 
as  C^berus  is  with  a  sop  by  him  that  goes  to  hell.  It  was 
an  old  saying,  Omma  Honke  venalia  (all  things  are  venal  at 
Rome),  'tis  a  rag  of  Popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out, 
there  is  no  hope,  no  good  to  be  done  without  money.  A 
derk  may  offer  himself,  approve  his  *  worth,  learning,  hon- 
esty, religion,  zeal,  they  will  commend  bim  for  it ;  but  *probi- 
tas  hxudatur  et  cdget.  If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts, 
they  will  flock  afar  off  to  hear  him,  as  they  did  in  Apuleius, 
to  see  Psyche :  mutti  tnortcdes  confluebant  cui  videndum  S€BCuU 
decus,  spectdum  gloriosum,  laudaiur  ab  omnibtts,  speetaiur  ah 
omnibuSj  nee  quisqitam  non  rex,  non  regius^  cupidus  ejus  nup^ 
iiarum  petitor  accedit ;  mirantur  quidem  divinam  formcan 
omneSj  sed  ut  simulacrum  fcibre  poHtum  mirantur;  many 
mortal  men  came  to  see  fair  Psyche  the  glory  of  her  age, 

1 1  hare  often  met  with  myself,  and  Musif  Tenias  comitatus,  Homere,  Nil  ta- 

ronferred  with  divers  worthy  gentlemen  men  attuleris,  ibis,  Homere,  foras.     '  Bt 

fai  the  country,  no  whit  inferior,  if  not  to  legat  historioos  anetores.  noverit  omnof 

be  preferred,  for  divers  kinds  of  learning,  Tanonam  ungues  dig^toeque  suos.  Jav 

to  many  of  our  academics.      *  Ipse  licet  Sat.  T.        *  JuTeoal. 
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they  did  admire  her,  oommendy  desire  her  for  her  divine 
beautj,  and  gaze  upon  her ;  but  as  on  a  picture  ;  none  would 
many  her,  quod  indatatc^  fidr  Psyche  had.no  money.  ^  So 
they  do  by  learning ; 

^  "  didicit  jam  dives  avams 
Tantam  admirari,  tantam  laadare  disertos, 
Ut  pueri  Jononis  avem  *' 

**  Tour  rich  men  have  now  ]eam*d  of  latter  dajB 
T*  admire^  commend,  and  come  together 
To  hear  and  see  a  worthy  scholar  speak, 
As  children  do  a  peacock's  feather." 

He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  *a 
proper  man,  and  'tis  pity  he  hath  no  preferment,  all  good 
wishes,  but  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is,  he  will  not  prefer 
him,  though  it  be  in  bis  power,  because  he  is  indotatus,  he 
hath  no  money.  Or  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let 
him  be  never  so  well  qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity^ 
.sufficiency,  he  shall  serve  seven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Ra- 
chel, before  he  shaU  have  it  ^  If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he 
must  yet  in  at  that  Simoniacal  gate,  come  off  soundly,  and 
put  in  good  security  to  perform  all  covenants,  else  he  will  nol 
deal  with,  or  admit  him.  But  if  some  poor  sch<dar,  some 
parson  chaff,  will  offer  himself;  some  trencher  chaplain,  that 
will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds,  or  accept  of  what  he  will 
give,  he  is  welcome ;  be  conformable,  preach  as  he  will  have 
him,  he  likes  him  before  a  million  of  others ;  for  the  best  is 
always  best  cheap ;  and  then  as  Hierom  said  to  Cromatius, 
patella  dignvm  operculum^  such  a  patron,  such  a  derk ;  the 
cure  is  well  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased.  So  that  is  still 
verified  in  our  age,  which  *  Chrysostom  complained  of  in  his 
time,  Qui  opuJetUiores  sunt^  in  ordinem  parasitorum  coguni 
eosy  et  ipsos  tanqtuxm  canes  ad  memos  suas  enuiriuntf  eamm-. 

1  Ta  Tero  licet  Orpheus  sis,  saza  soqo  biqne  congiariam  est.  *  Qtuttnor  adi 

testndinis  emollieiis,  nisi  plumbea  eorum  portfis  Bcclesios  itus  ad  omnes ;  sanffol- 

oorda,  auri  vel  argenti  miaieo  emollias,  nis  aut  Simonis,    praosuUs   atque   Dr^ 

See.    SaUsbariensiii,  PoUcrat.  lib.  6,  e.  10.  Holoot.        »  Ub.  eoDtca  GentUes  d«  Bab 

•  Juren.  Sat.  7.        *  Euge  bene,  no  need,  iJa  martyre. 
i>ouaa  epod.  lib.  2,  -  doe  ipn  scientia  6i- 
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que  tmpudentes  Vent  .'es  iniquarum  comarum  reliquiis  differ^ 
Hunt,  nsdem  pro  arhitrio  cdnUenies :  Rich  men  keep  these 
lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites,  like  so  manj  dogs  at  their 
tables,  and  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  offids  of  their 
meat,  thej  abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them  say 
what  they  propose.  ^  ^  As  children  do  by  a  bird  or  a  but- 
terfly in  a  string,  pull  in  and  let  him  out  as  they  list,  do  they 
by  their  trencher  chaplains,  prescribe,  command  their  wits, 
let  in  and  out  as  to  them  it  seems  best."  If  the  patron  be 
precise,  so  must  his  chaplain  be ;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  clerk 
must  be  so  too,  or  else  be  turned  out  These  are  those  clerk3 
whidi  serve  the  turn,  whom  they  commonly  entertain,  and 
present  to  church  livings,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we  that  are 
University  men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pasture, 
tarry  out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungathered  in  a 
garden,  and  are  never  used ;  or  as  so  many  candles,  illumin- 
ate ourselves  alone,  obscuring  one  another's  light,  and  are 
not  discerned  here  at  all,  the  least  of  which,  translated  to  a 
dark  room,  or  to  some  country  benefice,  where  it  might  shine 
apart,  would  give  a  fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  alL  Whilst 
we  lie  waiting  here  as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  Pool  of  *  B&- 
thesda,  till  the  Angel  stirred  the  water,  expecting  a  good 
hour,  they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  preferment. 
I  have  not  yet  said,  if  afler  long  expectation,  much  expense, 
travel,  earnest  suit  of  ourselves  and  inends,  we  obtain  a  small 
benefice  at  last ;  our  misery  begins  afresh,  we  are  suddenly 
encountered  with  the  flesh,  world,  and  devil,  with  a  new 
onset ;  we  change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles,  we 
come  to  a  ruinous  house,  which  before  it  be  habitable,  must 
be  necessarily  to  our  great  damage  repaired ;  we  are  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  ourselves,  and 
icarce  yet  settled,  we  are  called  upon  for  our  predecessor's 
arrearages ;  first-fruits,  tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be 

1  Praesoribant,  imperant,  in  ordinem  tunt,  aat  attrahunt,  nos  &  libidine  som 

^unt,  iE^nium  nostrum  prout  ipsis  pendere  sBquam   oensentei.     Helnaia* 

videblfearf  astringunt  et  relaxant  nt  pa-  *  Joh.  6 
piUonem  pnerl  aut  bruchnm  fllo  deinit> 
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paid,  benevolence,  procurations,  &&,  and,  which  is  most  to  be 
feared,  we  light  upon  a  cracked  title,  as  it  befell  Clenard,  of 
Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and  charge  of  his  BegiruB  ;  he  was 
no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  cospimusque  (*  saith 
he)  strenuh  litigare,  et  implacahili  heUo  confligere ;  at  length, 
atler  ten  years'  suit,  as  long  as  Troy's  siege,  when  he  had 
tired  himself,  and  spent  his  money,  he  was  fain  to  leave  all 
for  quietness'  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adversary.  Or  else 
we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domineering  officers, 
fleeced  by  those  greedy  harpies  to  get  more  fees ;  we  stand 
in  fear  of  some  precedent  lapse  ;  we  fall  amongst  refractory, 
seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a  las- 
civious rout  of  atheistical  Epicures,  that  wiU  not  be  reformed, 
or  some  litigious  people  (those  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus  must 
be  fought  with)  that  will  not  pay  'their  dues  without  much 
repining,  or  compelled  by  long  suit;  La/td  clerids  oppido 
infesH,  an  old  axiom,  all  they  think  well  gotten  that  is  had 
from  the  church,  and  by  such  uncivil,  harsh  dealings,  they 
make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his  life ; 
and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it, 
as  often  it  falls  out,  from  a  polite  and  terse  academic,  he  must 
turn  rustic,  rude,  melancholize  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or  else 
as  many  do,  become  maltsters,  graziers,  chapmen,  &c,  (now 
banished  from  the  academy,  all  commerce  of  the  muses,  and 
confined  to  a  country  village,  as  Ovid  was  from  Rome  to 
Pontus,)  and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and 
clowns. 

No8  interim  quod  atHnet  (nee  enim  immtmes  ah  hoc  noxA 
tumus)  idem  reatus  manet,  idem  nobis,  et  si  non  mvUd  gravius, 
crimen  ohjici  potest:  nostra  enim  cidpd  sit,  nostrd  incurid, 
nostrd  avaritid,  quod  tam  jrequerUes,  foRdceque  JUmt  in  jEc- 
clesid  nundinationes,  (templum  est  vaenale,  deusque)  tot  sordes 
invekantur,  tanta  grassetur  impietas,  tanta  nequitia,  tam  in-- 
sanus  miseriarum  Euripus,  et  turbarum  isstuarium,  nostra 

*  Epist.  lib.  2.    Jam  saffoctus  in  locum  demortoi,  protto  iB  exortns  est  adTenarlai 
fco.,  P<Mt  multOB  labores,  sumptus,  &c. 
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inqucm^  omnium  ( Aeademicorum  imprimis)  vitio  sit.  Quod 
tot  Mesp.  malis  afficiatur^  a  nobis  seminarium ;  uUrd  malum 
hoc  accersimus,  et  qudvis  contumelid,  qudvis  interim  miserid 
digni^  qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  fieri  posse 
speramtis,  quum  tot  indies  sine  delectu  pauperes  alumni^  terra 
fiUij  et  ctijuscunque  ordines  homundones  ad  gradus  certaiim 
admittantur  f  qui  si  definitionem,  distinctionemque  unam  aui 
alteram  memoriter  edidicerint,  et  pro  more  tot  annas  in  dia* 
lecticd  posuerint,  non  refert  quo  profectu^  qucUes  demum  sinty 
idiotce,  nugaiores,  otiaiores,  aleatores,  compotores^  indignij  lihid- 
inis  volupiatumque  administri,  ^^  Sponsi  Penelopes,  nehdones 
Atcinoique,'*  modd  tot  annos  in  academid  insumpserint,  et  se 
pro  togatis  venditdrint;  lucri  causa,  et  amicorum  intercessu 
fyrcBsentantur :  addo  etiam  et  magnificis  nonnunquam  elogiis 
morum  et  scientiiB:  et  jam  valedicturi  iestimonialibus  hisce 
litteris,  amplissime  conscriptis  in  eorum  graiiam  honorantur, 
ab  its,  qui  fidei  suce  et  existimationis  jacturam  procul  dubio 
faciunt.  Doctores  enim  et  professores  (quod  ait  ^  iUe)  id 
unum  curant,  ut  ex  professionibus  frequentibus,  et  tumultuariis 
potius  quara  legitimis,  coromoda  sua  promoveant,  et  ex  dis- 
pendio  publico  suum  faciant  incrementum.  Id  solum  in  votis 
hahent  annui  plerumque  magistratus,  lU  ah  incipientium  nu- 
mero  ^pecunias  emtmgant,  nee  mvUum  ifiterest  quisint,  Uteres 
tores  an  literati,  modd  pingites,  nitidi,  cul  aspectum  speciosij 
et  qudd  verho  dicam,  pecuniosi  sint.  *  Philosophastri  licen- 
tiantur  in  artibus,  artem  qui  non  hahent,  *  Eosque  sapientea 
esse  jubent,  qui  nulla  praediti  sunt  sapientia,  et  nihil  ad 
gradum  pneterquam  velle  adferunt.  Theologastri  (solvant 
modo)  satis  superque  docti,  per  omnes  honomm  gradus  eve* 
huntur  et  ascendunt.  Atque  hinc  fit  quod  tarn  viles  scurra, 
tot  passim  idiotce,  literarum  crepuscuh  positi,  larvce  pastorum, 
circumforanei,  vagi,  barbi,  fungi,  crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus, 
in  sacrosanctos  theologice  adittis,  iUotis  pedibus  irrumpant, 

1  Jnn.  Acad.  cap.  6.  >  Accipiamus  dta  Latlna,  in  iEde  Christi  Oxon.  pablie4 

pecuniam,  demittamus  asinum  ut  apud  habita,  Anno  1617,  Feb.  16.  *  Sftt 

PataTiaos,  Italos.  3  Hos  non  ita  pri-  Menip. 

dsm  pentriozi  in  Philodophastro,  Comaa- 
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pr€eter  inverecundam  frovUem  adferentes  mkH,  vulgares  qwu- 
dam  quisquiUaSf  et  scholarium  qiuedctm  nugameniOj  indigna 
qua  vel  recipiantur  in  triviis.  Hoc  iUud  indtgnum  genus 
hominum  et  fameUcum,  indigum,  vagum^  ventris  mancipium^ 
ad  stivam  potius  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  quam  ad  aras^ 
quod  divinas  hasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit ;  Jd  sunt  qui 
pulpita  complent,  in  mdes  nobilium  irrepuni,  et  quum  reiiquis 
vita  destittumtur  subsidiisj  oh  corporis  et  animi  egestatem, 
oHarum  in  repuh,  partium  minimi  capaces  sint ;  ad  sacram 
hanc  anchoram  confugiunt,  sacerdotium  quovismodo  captantes, 
non  ex  sinceritate,  quod  ^  Paulus  aitj  sed  cattpooantes  verbam 
D6i.  N(B  qtds  dnteritn  viris  bonis  detraetum  quid  putet,  quoM 
hahet  ecclesia  AngUcana  quamplurimoi^  egregih  dodos,  illus^ 
tres,  intacta  fanuB  homines,  et  plwres  forsan  quam  qtuevis 
Europm  provincia  ;  ne  quis  a  Jlorentissimis  Academiis,  qtus 
viros  undiqudque  doctissimos,  omni  virtutum  genere  suspie^ 
iendos,  ahunde  producunt,  JSt  muUo  plures  utraque  habi^ 
tura,  muUo  splendidior  fuiura,  si  nan  ha  sordes  splendidum 
lumen  efus  ohfuscarent,  obstaret  corruptio,  et  cauponantes 
quadam  harpga,  proletariique  bonum  hoc  nobis  non  invi- 
dffrmt.  Nemo  enim  tam  coed  mente,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum 
videat :  nemo  tam  stoUdo  ingenio,  qui  non  intdLigat ;  taan  per- 
tinaci  judicio,  qui  non  agnoscat,  ah  his  idiotis  circumforaneis, 
sacram  poUui  Theologiam,  ac  ccelestes  Musas  quasi  prophanwtn 
quiddam  prostitui,  Viles  animas  et  effrontes  (sic  enim  La- 
therus  ^  cdicubi  voccU)  lucelli  causa,  ut  muscse  ad  molctra,  ad 
nobilium  et  heroum  mensas  advolant,  in  spem  sacerdotii, 
cujuslibet  honoris,  officii,  in  quanwis  aulam,  urbem  se  inge- 

runt,  ad  quodvis  se  ministerium  compontmt. "  Ut  nervis 

aliems  mobile  lignum- Ducitur" Jlor.  Lib.  IL  SaL 

7j  *  offam  sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  praedae  spem  quid- 
vis  effutiunt :  obsecundantes  Parasiti  (^  Erasmus  ait)  quidAds 
docent,  dicunt,  scribunt,  suadent,  et  contra  conscientiam  pro- 
bant,  non  ut  salutarem  reddant  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi 
parent  fortunam.     *  Opiniones  quasvis  et  decreta  contra  ver- 

12  Cor.  U.  17.        s  Comment.  In  Gal.        «  HeUuios.        «  Bectosiast.        •  Lath 
In  vnd. 
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tmm  Dei  astruunt,  ne  non  offendant  patroDum,  sed  ut  retin- 
eant  favorem  procerum,  et  populi  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes 
accumulent.  £lo  etenim  plerunque  animo  ad  Theologiam 
aecedurU,  non  tU  rem  divinam,  sed  tU  suam  fadamX  ;  non  ad 
EcclesuB  bonum  jyromovendum,  sed  expilandum;  qiuerentesy 
quod  Paulus  ait^  non  quaB  Jesu  Christi,  sed  quae  sua,  non 
domini  thesaurum,  sed  lU  sihi,  suisque  ihesaurizent.  Nee 
tanttan  its,  qui  vilioris  fortumB,  et  aijecUE  sortis  sunt,  hoc  in 
usu  est :  sed  et  medios,  summos,  elatos,  ne  dicam  JSpiscopos, 
hoc  malum  invasiL  ^  ^^  IHcitBy  ponUfices,  in  sacris  quidfadt 
aurum  f"^  summos  saBpe  viros  trans  versos  agit  avaritia,  et  qui 
reliquis  monun  probitate  prcelucerent ;  hi  facem  prmferunt 
ad  Simoniam,  et  in  corruptionis  hunc  scoptUum  impingentes, 
non  tondent  pecus,  sed  deqlubuni,  et  quocunque  se  conferunt, 
expUant,  exhauriunt,  ahradunt,  magnum  f ounce  sua,  si  non 
animcB  naufragium  faeientes  ;  ut  non  ah  infimis  ad  summos^ 
sed  d  swmmis  ad  infimos  malum  promandsse  videatur,  et 
iUud  verum  sit  quod  iHe  oUm  lusit,  emerat  ille  prius,  vendere 
jure  potest  Simoniacus  enim  (quod  cum  Leone  dicam) 
gratiam  non  accepit,  si  non  accipit,  non  babet,  et  si  non  habet, 
nee  gratus  potest  esse ;  tantum  enim  absunt  istorum  nonnvUi, 
qui  ad  ckwum  sedent,  a  promovendo  reliquos,  ut  penitus  im* 
pediasU,  probh  sibi  conscii,  quibus  artibus  iUic  pervenetint, 
*  Nam  qui  ob  literas  emeisisse  illos  credat,  desipit ;  qui  vero 
ingenii,  eruditionis,  experientiae,  probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musa- 
rum  id  esse  pretium  putat  (quod  olim  reverd  fuit,  hodie  pro- 
mittitur)  planissime  insanit.  Utcunque  vel  undecunque  malum 
hoc  originem  ducat,  non  uUra  quaeram,  ex  his  primordiis 
ccepit  vitiorum  colluvies,  omnis  calamitas,  omne  miseriarum 
agmen  in  Ecclesiam  invehitur,  Hinc  tarn  frequens  simonia, 
hinc  orta  quereke,  fraudes,  impostura,  ah  hoc  fonte  se  elerivd' 
runt  omnes  nequitim.  Ne  quid  obiter  dicam  de  ambiiione, 
adulaiione  plusqtiam  aulicd,  ne  tristi  domicoenio  lahorent,  de 
hixu,  de  foedo  nonnunquam  vit<B  exemplo,  quo  nonnuUos 
qffendunt,  de  eompotatione  Sybariticd,  S^c,  hinc  ille  squalor 

I  Pen.  Sat.  2.        <  Sallast.        •  Sat.  Mfoip. 
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acculemictu,  tristes  hac  tempestate  Camenae,  quum  qmvU 
homunculus,  artium  tgnartu,  his  artibus  assurgat,  hunc  in 
modum  promoveatur  et  ditesccU,  amhiiiosis  appeUcUtonifms  tn- 
stgnisy  et  muUis  dignitatihus  augustus  tmlgi  oculos  perstringat^ 
bene  se  haheat^  et  grandia  gradiens  majestatem  quandam  ac 
ampUtudinem  prce  se  ferens,  miramqtie  solicitudinem,  harhd 
reverendus,  toga  nittdus,  purpura  coruscus,  supeUectUis  splen- 
dore^  et  famulorum  numero  maxim e  conspicuus,  Quales 
statuas  (quod  ait  ^  iUe)  quas  sacris  in  asdibus  columnis  im- 
ponuntur,  velut  oneri  cedentes  videntur,  ac  si  insudarent, 
quum  revera  sensu  sint  carentes,  et  nihil  saxeam  adjuvent 
firmitatem :  aUantes  videri  volunt,  quum  sint  statuce  lapide€Bf 
umbratiles  revera  homunciones,  fungi^  forsan  et  bardi,  nihil  d 
saxo  differentes.  Quum  interim  docti  viri,  et  vita  sanctioris 
omamentis  prcediti,  qui  csstum  diei  sustinent,  his  iniqud  sorts 
serviant,  minimo  forsan  scdario  contenti,  puris  nomihibus 
nuncupati,  humileSj  obscuri,  mtdtoque  digniores  licet,  egentes, 
inhonorati  viiam  privam  privatam  agant,  tenuique  sepuUi 
sacerdotio,  vel  in  coUegiis  suis  in  cetemum  incarceraJti^  in- 
gloril  dditescant,  Sed  nolo  diutius  hanc  movtere  seniinam, 
hinc  iUcs  lachrymce,  lugubris  musarum  habitus,  *  hinc  ipsa 
reUgio  (qtiod  cum  Secellio  dicam)  in  ludibrium  et  oontemptum 
adducitur,  abjectum  sacerdotium  (atque  hac  ubi  Jiunt,  ausim 
dicere,  et  putidum  ^putidi  dicterium  de  clero  usurpare)  puti- 
dum  vulgus,  inops,  rude,  sordidum,  mdanchoUcum,  miserum, 
despicabile,  contemnendum.f 

1  Budseafi,  de  Asse,  lib.  6.        *  Lib.  de  th«m,  and  are  deserring  of  every  oppro 

lep.  Galloram.       ^  Campian.       t  As  for  brium  and  suflering,  aiuce  we  do  not  ofter- 

ouraelTes  (for  neither  are  we  free  ftom  this  wards  encounter  them  according  to  oor 

fault)  the  same  guilt,  the  same  crime,  may  strength.    For  what  better  can  we  expect 

beobj(«ted  against  us;  fur  it  Is  through  when  so   many  poor,  beggarly  feilowji, 

our  fault,  negligence  aud  avarice,  that  so  men  of  every  order,  are  readily  and  with- 

many  and  such  shameful  corruptions  oc-  out  election,  admitted  to  degrees?    ^Vlio, 

cur  in  the  church  (both  the  temple  and  if  they  can  only  commit  to  memory  a 

the  Deity  are  offered  for  sale),  that  such  few  definitions  and  divisions,  and  pass  the 

riordidness  is  introduced,  such  impiety  customary  period  in  the  study  of  logics, 

(H)mmitted,  such  wickedness,  such  a  mad  no  matter  with  what  efllBCt,  whatever  sort 

gulf  of  wretchedness  and  irregularity —  they  prove  to  be,  idiots,  triflers,  idlers, 

these  I  say  arise  from  all  our  foults,  but  gamblers,  sots,  sensualists, 
more  particularly  from  ours  of  the  Uni- 
versity.     We  are  the  nursery  in  which  "  mere  ciphers  in  the  book  of  life 

tbfira  ills  are  bred  with  which  the  state  like  those  who  boldly  wooM  UlyMM'i 
Is   ul&icted;    we    voluntarily    introduce  wife; 
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MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Norirnecessary,  remote,  oiUward,  adventitiouSj 
or  accidental  catises  :  as  first  from  the  Nurse. 

Of  those  remote,  outward,  ambient,  necessarj  causes,  I 
have  sufficiently  discoursed  in   the  precedent  member,  the 


Bom  to  consmne  the  fruits  of  earth :  in 

truth, 
As  VHin  and  idle  as  Pheacia's  youth ; " 

only  let  them  have  pasmd  the  stipulated 
period  in  the  Uniyeraity,  aud.  profesfled 
themselTes  collegians ;  either  for  the  sake 
of  profit,  or  through  the  inlluenee  of 
their  friends,  they  obtain  a  presentation ; 
nay,  sometiines  even  accompanied  by 
brilliant  eulogies  upon  their  morals  and 
Requirements ;  and  when  they  are  about 
to  take  leaye.  they  are  honoured  with  the 
most  flattering  literary  testimonials  in 
their  ikvour,  by  those  who.  undoubtedly 
sustain  a  loss  of  reputation  in  granting 
them.  For  doctors  and  professors  (as  an 
author  says)  are  anxious  about  one  thing 
only,  viz :  that  out  of  their  various  call- 
ings they  may  promote  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  convert  the  public  loss  into 
their  private  gains.  For  our  annual  offi- 
cers wish  this  only,  that  those  who  com- 
mence, whether  they  are  taught  or  un- 
taught is  of  no  moment,  shaU  be  sleek, 
fitt,  pigeons,  worth  the  plucking.  The 
Philosophastic  are  admitted  to  a  degree 
in  Arts,  because  they  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  And  they  are  desired 
to  be  wise  men,  because  they  are  endowed 
with  no  wisdom,  and  bring  no  qualifica- 
tion for  a  d^n'ee,  except  the  wish  to  have 
it.  The  Theolo^tic  (only  let  them  pay) 
thrice  learned,  are  promoted  to  every 
academic  honour.  Hence  it  is  that  so 
many  vile  buffoons,  so  many  idiots,  every- 
where, placed  in  the  twilight  of  letters, 
the  mere  ghosts  of  scholars,  wanderers 
in  the  market  place,  vagrants,  barbels, 
mushrooms,  dolts,  asses,  a  growling  herd, 
with  unwashed  feet,  break  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  theology,  bringing  nothing 
along  with  them  but  an  impudent  front, 
some  vulgar  trifles  and  foolish  scholastic 
technicalities,  unworthy  of  respect  even 
at  the  crossing  of  the  highways.  This  is 
the  unworthy,  vagrant,  voluptuous  race, 
fitter  for  the  hogsty  (haram)  than  the 
altar  (aram),  that  basely  prostitute  divine 
literature;  these  are  they  who  fill  the 
pulpits,  creep  into  the  palaces  of  our  no- 
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bility  after  all  other  prospects  of  existence 
fail  them,  owing  to  their  imbecility  of 
body  and  mind,  and  their  being  incapa- 
ble of  sustaining  any  other  parts  in  the 
commonwealth  ;  to  this  sacred  refuge 
they  fly,  undertaking  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  not  from  sincerity,  but  as  St. 
Paul  says,  huckstering  the  word  of  God. 
Let  not  any  one  suppose  that  it  is  here 
intended  to  detract  from  those  many 
exemplary  men  of  which  the  Church  of 
Eugland  may  boast,  learned,  eminent, 
and  of  spotless  £sime,  for  they  are  more 
numerous  in  that  than  in  any  other 
church  of  Europe  ;  nor  from  those  most 
learned  universities  which  constantiy 
send  forth  men  endued  with  every  form 
of  virtue.  .And  these  seminaries  would 
produce  a  still  greater  number  of  inesti- 
mable scholars  hereafter  if  sordidness  did 
not  obscure  the  splendid  light,  corrup- 
tion interrupt,  and  certain  truckling 
harpies  and  b^^ars  envy  them  their  use- 
fulness. Nor  can  any  one  be  so  blind  as 
not  to  perceive  this— any  so  stolid  as  not 
to  understand  ic — any  so  perverse  as  not 
to  acknowledge  how  sacred  Theology  has 
been  contaminated  by  those  notorious 
idiots,  and  the  celestial  Muse  treated  with 
profisinity .  Vile  and  shameless  souls  (says 
Luther)  for  the  sake  of  gain,  like  flies  to 
a  milkpail,  crowd  round  the  tables  of  the 
nobility  in  expectation  of  a  church  liv- 
ing, any  office,  or  honour,  and  flock  into 
any  public  hall  or  city  ready  to  accept 
of  any  employment  that  may  offiar. 

"  A  thing  of  wood  and  wires  by  others 
played." 

Following  the  paste  as  the  pamrt,  they 
stutter  out  anything  in  hopes  of  reward ; 
obsequious  parasites,  says  Erasmus, teach, 
say  write,  admire,  approve,  contrary  to 
their  convictioa,  anything  you  please, 
not  to  benefit  the  people  but  to  improve 
their  own  fortunes.  They  subscribe  to 
any  opinions  and  decisions  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God,  that  they  may  not  of- 
fend their  patron  but  retain  the  favout 
of  the  greiit,  tne  applause  of  the  multi- 
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Don-necessarj  follow  ;  of  which,  saith  *  Fuchsius,  no  art  can 
be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and  multi- 
tude ;  80  called  "  not  necessary "  because,  according  to  ^  Fer- 
nelius,  "  they  may  be  avoided,  and  used  without  necessity." 
Many  of  these  accidental  causes,  which  I  shall  entreat  of 
here,  might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  former,  because 
they  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though  acci- 


tade,  and  thereby  aoqniie  riohes  for 
themselyes ;  for  they  approach  Theology, 
not  that  they  may  perform  a  sacred  duty, 
bat  make  a  fortune ;  not  to  promote  the 
Intereflt  of  the  church,  but  to  pillage  it ; 
seeking,  as  Paul  says,  not  the  things 
which  are  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  what  may 
be  their  ovrn ;  not  the  treasure  of  their 
Lord,  but  the  enrichment  of  themseWes 
and  their  followers.  Nor  does  this  evil 
belong  to  those  of  humbler  birth  and 
fortunes  only,  it  possesses  the  middle  and 
higher  ranks,  bvCkops  excepted. 

'*  0  Pontiflb,  tell  the  efficacy  of  gold  in 
■acred  matters !  "  Avarice  often  leads 
the  highest  men  astray,  and  men,  admira- 
ble in  all  other  respects  ;  th^e  find  a  sal- 
vo for  simony ;  and,  striking  against  this 
rock  of  corruption,  they  do  not  shear 
but  flay  the  flock ;  and,  wherever  they 
teem,  plunder,  exhaust,  raze,  making 
shipwreck  of  their  reputation,  if  not  of 
their  souls  also.  Hence  it  appears  that 
this  malady  did  not  flow  from  the  hum- 
blest to  the  highest  classes,  but  vice  versd^ 
so  that  the  maxim  is  true  although  spoken 
in  jest — ^*  he  bought  first,  therefore  hajs 
the  best  right  to  sell."  For  a  Simoniac 
(that  I  may  use  the  phraseology  of  Leo) 
has  not  received  a  fovour  ;  since  he  has 
not  received  one  he  does  not  possess  one ; 
and  since  he  does  not  possess  one  he 
cannot  confer  one.  So  &r  indeed  are 
some  of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  helm 
from  promoting  others,  that  they  com- 
pletely obstruct  them,  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  means  by  which  themselves 
obtained  the  honour.  For  he  who  im- 
agines that  they  emerged  from  their  ob- 
scurity through  their  learning,  is  de^ 
ceived;  indeed,  whoever  supposes  promo- 
tion to  be  the  reward  of  genius,  erudition, 
experience,  probity,  piety,  and  poetry 
(which  formerly  was  the  case,  but  now 
adays  is  only  promised)  is  evidently  de- 
ranged. How  or  when  this  malady  com- 
menced, I  shall  not  further  inquire;  but 
from  these  beginnings,  this  accumulation 
of  vices,  all  her  calamities  and  miseries 
have  been  brought  upon  the  Church; 
hence  such  f^quent  acts  of  simony, 
complaints,  firaud.  impostures — from  this 
^ne  fountain  spring  all  its  conspicuous 


iniquities.  I  shall  not  press  the  qaestioB 
of  ambition  and  courtly  flattery,  lest  they 
may  be  chagrined  about  luxury,  base 
examples  of  life,  which  ofliRnd  the  honeKt, 
wanton  drinking  parties,  &c.  Yet,  hence 
is  that  academic  squalor,  the  muses  now 
look  sad,  since  every  low  fellow  ignorant 
of  the  arts,  by  those  very  arts  rises,  is 

Eromoted,  and  grows  rich,  disting^uished 
y  ambitious  titles,  and  puffed  up  by  his 
numerous  honours ;  he  Just  shows  him- 
self to  the  vulgar,  and  by  his  stately  car- 
riage displays  a  species  of  majesty,  a  re- 
markable solicitude,  letting  down  a  flow- 
ing beard,  decked  in  a  brilliant  toga  re- 
splendent with  purple,  and  respected 
also  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  his 
household  and  number  of  his  servants. 
There  are  certain  statues  placed  in  sacred 
edifices  that  seem  to  sink  under  their  load, 
and  almost  to  perspire,  when  in  reality 
they  are  void  of  sensation,  and  do  not 
contribute  to  the  stony  stability,  so  these 
men  would  wish  to  look  like  Atlases, 
when  they  are  no  better  than  statues  of 
stone,  insignificant  scrubs,  funguses, 
dolts,  little  difiiBrent  fi»m  stone.  Mean- 
while really  learned  men,  endowed  with 
all  that  can  adorn  a  holy  life,  men  who 
have  endured  the  heat  of  mid-day,  by 
some  ui^just  lot  obey  Uiese  diszards,  con- 
tent probably  with  a  miserable  salary, 
known  by  honest  appellations,  humble, 
obscure,  although  eminently  worthy, 
needy,  leading  a  private  life  without 
honour,  buried  alive  in  some  poor  bene- 
fice, or  incarcerated  forever  in  their  col- 
lie chambers,  lying  hid  inglorioubly 
But  I  am  unvdlling  to  stir  this  sink  any 
longer  or  any  deeper ;  hence  those  teais, 
this  melancholy  habit  of  the  muses; 
hence  (that  I  may  speak  with  Secelius)  is 
it  that  religion  is  brought  into  disrepute 
and  contempt,  and  the  priesthood  abject; 
(and  since  this  is  so,  I  must  speak  out 
and  use  the  filthy  witticism  of  the  filthy) 
a  fetid  crowd,  poor,  si^rdid,  melancholy, 
miserable  despicable,  contemptible. 
1  Proem,  lib.  2.  Nulla  ars  constitui 
a  Lib  1,  c.  19,  de  morborum 


;? 


potest. 

caosis.    Quas  declinare  Ucet  aut  nulli 

necessitate  utimur 
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dentally,  and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other ;  the  rest  are 
contingent  and  inevitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this 
rank  of  causes.  To  reckon  up  all  is  a  thing  impossible ;  of 
some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  contingent  causes 
which  produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak  and  in  their 
order. 

From  a  child's  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely 
befall  him  in  this  kind  is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone 
he  may  be  tainted  with  this  ^  malady  from  his  cradle,  Aulus 
Gellius,  /.  12,  c.  1,  brings  in  Phavorinus,  that  eloquent  phil- 
osopher, proving  this  at  large,  '^ "  that  there  is  the  same  vir- 
ttle  and  property  in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men 
alone,  but  in  all  other  creatures ;  he  gives  instance  in  a  kid 
and  lamb,  if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  other's  milk  the  lamb 
of  the  goat's,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewe's,  the  wool  of  the  one 
will  be  hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft."  Giraldus,  Obw- 
hrensis  Mine  rear.  CambricB,  L  1,  c.  2,  confirms  this  by  a  not- 
able example  which  happened  in  his  time.  A  sow-pig  by 
chance  sucked  a  brach,  and  when  she  was  grown,  ' ''  would 
miraculously  hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  well,  or 
rather  better,  than  any  ordinary  hound,"  His  conclusion  is, 
* ''  that  men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature  and  condi- 
tions by  whose  milk  they  are  fed."  Phavorinus  urges  it 
farther,  and  demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse 
be  *  '*  misshapen,  unchaste,  dishonest,  impudent,  *  cruel,  or  the 
Hke,  the  child  that  sucks  upon  her  breast  will  be  so  too ; "  all 
other  afiections  of  the  mind  and  diseases  are  almost  ingrafted, 
as  it  were,  and  imprinted  into  the  temperature  of  the  infant, 
by  the  nurse's  milk  ;  as  pox,  leprosy,  melancholy,  &c  Cato 
for  some  such  reason  would  make  his  servants'  children  suck 

1  Quo  Bonel,  est  imbnta  reoens  seTTa*  feramm  persequutione  ad  miraealam  lu 

bit  odorem  Testa  din.    Hor.  *  Sicut  que  sagaz.  *  Tarn  animal  qaodlibet 

valet  ad  flngendas  corporis  atqne  animi  quam  fatomo,  ab  illft  oujus  lacte  nutritiir, 

dmilitodineR  yis  et  natura  seminiSv  sic  natutam  contrahil^        &  Improba,  iafor- 

quoque  lactis  proprietas.    Neque  id  ia  mis,  impadica,  tanulenta  natrix»  &o., 

homiiiibaBSoliun,8edia  peoudibtisanim-  quoniam,  ia  moribos  efformandis,  mag* 

adversam.    Nam   si  oyiam  lacte  hoedi,  nam  ssepe  partem  ingenium  altricls  et 

ant  caprarum  agni  alerentor,  constat  fl-  natura  lactis  tenet.        *  Hircanieque  ad* 

Mfi  in  his  lanam  duriorem,  in  illia  capil-  mArunt  ubera  Tigiee,  Virg. 
Inm  gigni  SHveriorem.              *  Adulta  in 
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upon  his  wife's  breast,  because  bj  that  means  they  would  love 
him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them 
A  more  evident  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  bj  milk 
cannot  be  given,  than  that  of  ^  Dion,  which  he  relates  of 
Caligula's  cruelty ;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  father  nor 
mother,  but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her  paps 
with  blood  still  when  he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a 
murderer,  and  to  express  her  cruelty  to  a  hair ;  and  that  of 
Tiberius,  who  was  a  common  drunkard,  because  his  nurse 
was  such  a  one.  Et  si  delira  Juerii  (^  one  observes)  in/an- 
tulum  delirum  faciet,  if  she  be  a  fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she 
nurseth  will  take  after  her,  or  otherwise  be  misalTected; 
which  Franciscus  Barbarus,  /.  2,  e,  uk.  de  re  uxorid,  proves 
at  full,  and  Ant  Guivarra,  lib,  2,  de  Marco  Aurelio ;  the 
child  will  surely  participate.  For  bodily  sickness  there  is  no 
doubt  to  be  made.  Titus,  Vespasian's  son,  was  therefore 
sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so,  Lampridius.  And  if  we 
may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children  catch  the  pox 
from  a  bad  nurse,  Botaldus,  cap,  ^l^delue  vener.  Besides 
evil  attendance,  negligence,  and  many  gross  inconveniences, 
which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much  danger  may  so  come  to 
the  child.  "  For  these  causes  Aristotle,  Polit,  lib,  7,  c,  17, 
Phavorinus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  would  not  have  a  child  put 
to  nurse  at  all,  but  every  mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what 
condition  soever  she  be  ;  for  a  sound  and  able  mother  to  put 
out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  ncUurtB  intetnperies,  so  *Guatso 
calls  it,  'tis  fit,  therefore,  she  should  be  nurse  herself;  the 
mother  will  be  more  careful,  loving,  and  attendant,  than  any 
servile  woman,  or  such  hired  creatures ;  this  all  the  world 
acknowledgeth,  convenientissimum  est  (as  Bod.  Ii  Castro,  d€ 
fiat,  mulierum^  lib,  4,  c,  12,  in  many  words  confesseth)  matrem 
ipsam  lactare  infantem, ''  It  is  most  fit  that  the  mother  should 
suckle  her  own  infant " — who  denies  that  it  should  be  so  ?— 
and  which  some  women  most  curiously  observe ;  amongst  the 

1   *  H^  ?*  ^®  ^'°^''^^*      'BedAfC.  27,    allmento  degenerat  corpus,  et   animiia 
1.  1,  luscles.  hut.  s  Ne  iiudtivo  lactb    oonampatar.       •  Ub.  8,  de  ciy.  oonvua. 
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rest,  ^  that  queen  of  France,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was 
so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  that  when  in  her  absence 
a  strange  nurse  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet 
till  she  had  made  the  infant  vomit  it  up  again.  But  she  was 
too  jealous.  If  it  be  so,  as  many  times  it  is,  they  must  be 
put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or  well  able  to  be  a  nurse, 
I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  as  *  Plutarch  doth  in  his 
book,  de  liberis  educandis^  and  '  S.  Hierom,  lu  2,  epist  27, 
LkbIcb  de  imtitut.  JtL  Magninus  part.  2,  Reg.  sanii,  cap.  7, 
and  the  said  Rodericus,  that  they  make  choice  of  a  sound 
woman,  of  a  good  complexion,  honest,  free  from  bodily  dis- 
eases, if  it  be  possible,  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  as  sorrow,  fear,  grief,  *  folly,  melancholy.  For  such 
passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  the  temperature  of  tlie 
child,  which  now  being  *  Udum  et  moUe  luturr^  "  a  moist  and 
soft  clay"  is  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.  And  if  such  a 
nurse  may  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful 
withal,  let  Phavorinus  and  M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can 
against  it,  I  had  rather  accept  of  her  in  some  cases  than  the 
mother  herself,  and  which  Bonacialus  the  physician,  Nic. 
Biesius  the  politician,  lib.  4,  de  repvb.  cap.  8,  approves, 
*  "  Some  nurses  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  some  mothers.** 
For  why  may  not  the  mother  be  nought,  a  peevish,  drunken 
flirt,  a  waspish,  choleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece,  a  fool  (as  many 
mothers  are),  unsound,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ?  There  is 
more  choice  of  nurses  than  mothers ;  and  therefore  except  the 
mother  be  most  virtuous,  staid,  a  woman  of  excellent  good 
parts,  and  of  a  sound  complexion,  I  would  have  all  children 
in  such  cases  committed  to  discreet  strangers.  Antl  'tis  the 
only  way;  as  by  marriage  they  are  ingrafted  to  other  families 
to  alter  the  breed,  or  if  anything  be  amiss  in  the  mother,  as 
Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom.  2,  lib.  de  morb.  hcered.  to 
prevent  diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualify 
the  child's  ill-disposed  temperature,  which  he  had  from  his 

1  Stephaniu.       *  To.  2.    Nutrices  noa    Hier.      *  Pxohibendam  ne  stoUda  lactet 

fuasfis,  8od  mazimi  probas  delii^mus.    6  Pen.  *  Nutrices  interdum  matil 

Natrlz  non  sit  laadTa  aut  temulenta.    bcu  sunt  meliores. 
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psicnts.     lliis  is  an  excellent  ranedj,  if  good  ch<Hce  bv- 
■lade  of  sodi  a  norae. 

SuBSBCT.  n. — Edueadcn  a  Oause  of  Mdancholy. 

Education,  of  these  aocidaital  caoses  of  Mdancholj. 
WKj  JQStlj  challenge  the  next  place,  for  if  a  man  escape  a 
bad  none,  he  majr  be  undone  bj  evil  bringing  op.  ^  Jasoo 
Pratensis  pots  this  of  education  for  a  principal  canse ;  bad 
parents,  step-mothers,  tntcN^  masters,  teachers,*  too  rigoroa^iy 
loo  seYcre,  too  remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are 
often  fountains  and  furtherers  of  this  disease.  Parents  and 
such  as  have  the  tuition  and  oversi^t  of  children,  offend 
oianj  times  in  that  thej  are  too  stem,  alwajs  threatening^ 
chiding  Imiwling,  whipping  or  striking ;  bj  means  of  which 
their  poor  children  are  so  disheartened  and  cowed,  that  thej 
Beyer  after  have  anj  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their  live«,  or 
take  pleasure  in  anything.  There  is  a  great  moderation  to 
be  had  in  such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the 
making  or  marring  of  a  child.  Some  fright  their  children 
with  b^gars,  bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry,  or  be 
otherwise  unruly ;  but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many 
times,  saith  Lavater,  da  tpectrisn  parL  1,  cap.  5,  ex  metu  in 
marbo,  <pm>e,  incidmU  M  noctu  dormienU,  clamant,  for  ha, 
they  fall  into  many  diseases,  and  cry  out  in  their  sleep,  and 
are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives ;  these  things  ought 
not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion. 
TTrannical,  impatient,  hare-brained  schoolmasters,  aridi  mo- 
gUtri^  so  *  Fabios  terms  them  Ajcicu  fiageOiferi^  are  in  this 
kind  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners,  they  make  many 
children  endure  a  martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school, 
with  bad  diet,  if  they  b<[)ard  in  their  houses,  too  much  severity 
and  ill-usage,  they  quite  pervert  their  temperature  of  body 
and  mind ;  still  chiding,  railing,  frowning,  lashing,  tasking, 
keeping,  that  they  are  Jrcu^U  animU,  moped  many  times 

1  lib.  demorbis  capitis,  cap.  de  mania;    eanaaa.    Ii^Jiuta  nofwoa.  * Ub.  % 

Hand  postrana  caiua  svpputatnr  edu-    enp  4. 
eatio,    inter   has    mentis   ahaHigya^aopff 
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weary  of  their  lives,  *  nimia  seventate  defidunt  et  desperarU; 
and  think  no  slavery  in  the  world  (as  once  I  did  myself)  like 
to  that  of  a  grammar  scholar.  Praceptarum  inepttis  dis" 
crucicmtar  ingenia  puerorum^  *  saith  Erasmus,  they  tremble 
at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  St  Austin,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  confess,  et  4,  ecu  calls  this  schooling  meticulosam  neceS" 
sitcUemy  and  elsewhere  a  martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  him- 
self, how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in  mind  for  learning  Greek, 
mdla  verba  ncveram^  et  s<bv%s  terrorihus  et  pomis,  ut  nossem^ 
instabatur  mihi  vehementerj  I  knew  nothing,  and  with  cruel 
terrors  and  punishment  I  was  daily  compelled.  ^  Beza  com- 
plains in  like  case  of  a  rigorous  schoolmaster  in  Paris,  that 
made  him  by  his  continual  thunder  and  threats  once  in  a 
mind  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met  by  the  way  with  an 
uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that  misery  for  the 
time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.  Trincavellius,  lib.  1,  cansiL 
}6,  had  a  patient  nineteen  years  of  age,  extremely  melancholy, 
ob  nimium  studium,  Tarvitii  et  praceptoris  minaSj  by  reason 
of  overmuch  study,  and  his  '  tutor's  threats.  Many  masters 
are  hard-hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and  by  that 
means  do  so  deject,  with  terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so 
crucify  them,  that  they  become  desperate,  and  can  never  be 
recalled. 

Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extreme,  do  as  great  harm 
by  their  too  much  remissness,  they  give  them  no  bringing  up, 
no  calling  to  busy  themselves  about,  or  to  live  in,  teach  them 
no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course ;  by  means  of  which 
their  servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried  away  with  that 
stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such 
irregular  courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their 
parents,  and  mischief  themselves.  Too  much  indulgence 
causcth  the  like,  ^inepta  patris  lenitas  et  facilitas  prava  when 
as  Mitio-like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allowance, 

*  Idem.  Et  quod  mazimft  nooet,  dam  flkt.  ad  Testam.  *  Pins  mentis  paeda- 

in   teneiis  ita  timent   nihil    conantur.  gogico  sapeTcilio  abstnlit,  quim  nnqoam 

"  The  pupiPs  tkculties  are  perverted  by  pneceptis    snis    sapiential     instillaTlt. 

the  indiscretion  of  the  master."     >  Pras-  *  Ter.  Adelph.  8,  4. 
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they  feed  their  children's  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench, 
riot,  swagger,  and  do  what  they  will  themselves,  and  then 
punish  them  with  noise  of  musicians ; 

^  ^  Obsonet,  potet,  oleat  unguenta  de  meo; 

Amat?  dabitur  k  me  argentam  uI5i  erit  commodum. 
Fores  effregit  ?  restitueiitur :  descidit 

Vestem  ?  resarcietur. Faciat  quod  lubet, 

Sumat,  consumat,  perdat,  decretum  est  pati.** 

But  as  Demeo  told  him,  tu  ilium  corrumpi  sims,  your  lenity 
will  be  his  undoing,  prcevidere  videor  jam  diem  ilium,  quum 
hie  egens  profugiet  aliqud  militatum,  I  foresee  his  ruin.  So 
parents  often  err,  many  fond  mothers  especially,  dote  so 
much  upon  their  children,  like  '^^sop's  ape,  till  in  the  end 
they  crush  them  to  death,  Corporum  nvirices  animarum 
novercce,  pampering  up  their  bodies  to  the  undoing  of  their 
souls ;  they  will  not  let  them  be  •  corrected  or  controlled,  but 
still  soothed  up  in  everything  they  do,  that  in  conclusion 
"  they  bring  sorrow,  shame,  heaviness  to  their  parents, 
(Ecclus.  cap.  XXX.  8,  9,)  become  wanton,  stubborn,  wilful, 
and  disobedient;  rude,  untaught,  headstrong,  incorrigible, 
and  graceless ; "  "  they  love  them  so  foolishly,"  saith  *  Car- 
dan, "that  they  rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them 
not  up  to  virtue  but  injury,  not  to  learning  but  to  riot,  not  to 
sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all  pleasure  and  licentious 
behaviour."  Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knows 
not  this  of  Fabius  to  be  true  ?  *  **  Education  is  another 
nature,  altering  the  mind  and  will,  and  I  would  to  Grod  (saith 
he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  our  children's  manners,  by 

1  Idem.  Act.  1,  so.  2.    *'  Let  him  feast,  odisse  potins  Tideamnr,  illos  non  ad  tIp- 

driak,  perfame  himself  at  my  expense:  tutem  sed  ad  ii^uriam,  non  ad  erudifcio- 

If  he  be  in  love,  I  shall  supply  him  with  nem  sed  ad  lurom,  non  ad  yirtntem  sed 

money.    Has  he  broken  in  the  gates  ?  volnptatem  educantes.  &  Lib.  1,  c.  8. 

they  shall  be  repaired.    Has  he  torn  his  Educatio  altera  natura,  alterat  animos 

garments  ?  they  shall  be  replaced.    Let  et  voluntatem,  atqne  utlnam  (inquit)  lib- 

him  do  what  he  pleases,  tisike,  spend,  erorum  nostrorum  mores  non  ipsi  -per- 

waste,  I  am  resolved  to  submit."      sCam-  deremus,  quum  infimtiam  statim  deliciis 

erarius,  em.  77,  cent.  2,  hath  elegantly  soMmus  :  moUi  r  ista  educatio,  qnam 

expressed  it  an  emblem,  perdit  amando,  tndulgipntiam  yocamus,  nervos  omnes,  el 

fro.        3  Prov.  ziii.  24.  "  He  that  spareth  mentis  et  corporis  firangit ;  fit  ex  his  oon 

the  rod  hates  his  son."  *  Lib.  2,  de  suetudo,  inde  natuia. 

eonaol.  Tarn  stultd  pueros  diligimus  ut 
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oar  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken  the 
strength  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  that  causeth  custom, 
custom  nature,"  &c.  For  these  causes,  Plutarch  in  his  book, 
de  lib,  edttc.  and  Hierom,  epist.  lib,  1,  epist.  17,  to  Lmta  de 
insHttU,  fli(B^  gives  a  most  especial  charge  to  all  parents, 
and  many  good  cautions  about  bringing  up  of  children,  that 
they  be  not  committed  to  indiscreet,  passionate,  bedlam 
tutors,  light,  giddy-headed,  or  covetous  persons,  and  spare 
for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught,  it 
being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For  such  parents 
as  do  otherwise,  Plutarch  esteems  of  them  ^  ^  that  are  more 
careful  of  their  shoes  than  of  their  feet,"  that  rate  their 
wealth  above  their  children.  And  he,  saith  *  Cardan, 
''that  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  in- 
formed, or  to  a  dose  Abbey  to  fast  and  learn  wisdom  to- 
gether,- doth  no  other,  than  that  he  be  a  learned  fool,  or  a 
sickly  wise  man." 

SuBSECT.  Wl.-^TerroTS  and  Affrights^  Causes  of  Melancholy, 

TuLLT,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans,  distinguishes  these 
terrors  which  arise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible 
object  heard  or  seen,  from  other  fears,  and  so  doth  Patritius, 
Ub,  5,  Tit.  4,  de  regis  institut.  Of  all  fears  they  are  most 
pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole 
temperature  of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike 
such  a  deep  impression,  that  the  parties  can  never  be  re- 
covered, causing  more  grievous  and  fiercer  melancholy,  as 
Felix  Plater,  c,  3,  de  mentis  alienat,  '  speaks  out  of  his  ex- 
perience, than  any  inward  cause  whatsoever;  and  imprints 

1  Periodtt  aglt  ac  si  quia  de  caloeo  sit  denies  Ita  animnm  eommoTent,  nt  spiri- 

loUcitus.  pedem  nihil  cuxet.    Juyen.  Nil  tus  nunqiuun  reouperent,  grayloremqae 

pitri  miniiB  est  qnam  fiUus.         s  lib.  8,  melanoholiam  terror  ftclt,  qnam  quae  ab 

de  sapient,  qni  aTaris  psedagogis  pueros  interna  cansa  fit.    Impieasio  tam  fortis  in 

alendos  dant,  yel  clausos  in  ooenobiis  je-  spiritibus  tmmoribiuqae  cerebri,  ut  ex- 

ianare  simul  et  sapere,  nihil  aliud  agunt,  tracta  tota  sanguinea  massa,  ngre  expri- 

oini  at  sint  Tel  non  sine  stultitia  eruditi,  matur,  et  hnc  horrenda  species  melancho- 

fel  non  intq^ra  Tita  sapientes.         *  Ter-  lias  fteqnenter  oblata  mihi,  omnee  eaer* 

ror  et  metus  maxima  ex  improviso  aooe'  oens,  tuos,  jufwaes,  senes. 
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itself  so  forcibly  in  the  spirits,  brain,  humours,  that  if  all  the 
mass  of  blood  were  let  out  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly  be 
extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of  melancholy  (for  so  he 
terms  it)  had  been  often  brought  before  him,  and  troubles 
and  affrights  commonly  men  and  women,  young  and  old  of 
all  sorts."  *  Hercules  de  Saxonia  calls  this  kind  of  melan- 
choly (ab  agitatiane  sptrituum)  by  a  peculiar  name,  it  comes 
from  the  agitation,  motion,  contraction,  dilatation  of  spirits,  not 
from  any  distemperature  of  humours,  and  produceth  strong 
effects.  This  terror  is  most  usually  caused,  as  ^Plutarch 
will  have,  ^from  some  imminent  danger,  when  a  terrible 
object  is  at  hand,"  heard,  seen,  or  conceived,  *  <'  truly  ap- 
pearing, or  in  a  '  dream ; "  and  many  times  the  more  sudden 
the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

t  *^  Stat  terror  animis,  et  cor  attonitnm  salit, 
Payidmnque  trepidis  palpitat  Tenia  jeenr.** 

**  Their  soul's  affright,  their  heart  amazed  quakes, 
The  trembling  liver  pants  i'  th'  veins,  and  aches." 

Arthemedorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  a  crocodile,  Laurentius,  7,  de  mdan.  *The 
massacre  at  Lyons,  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  was 
so  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died,  greair 
bellied  women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  gener- 
ally all  affrighted  aghast.  Many  lose  their  wits  *  "<  by  the 
sudden  sight  of  some  spectrum  or  devil,  a  thing  veiy  com- 
mon in  all  ages,"  saith  Lavater,  parL  1,  cap,  9,  as  Orestes 
did  at  the  sight  of  the  Furies,  which  appeared  to  hint,  in 
black  (as  |Pausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them 
liopfio2»Keta,  which  so  terrify  their  souls,  or  if  they  be  biit 
affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  devils  in  jest, 

*  Traot.  de  melan.  eap.  7  et  8,  non  ab  arit  fllitun  bello  mortiiiim.  iade  Melaa- 

Intemperie,  sed   agitatione,  dilatatione,  cholica  consolari  noluit.  t  S«iiee. 

contraetione,  motn  spirituum.         i  Lib.  Here.  Oet.  *  Qnarta  pan  OommeDt. 

de  fort,  et  Tirtat.    Alex.  praBsertim  isft-  de  statu  religionlB  ia  OalUa  sub  Ganlo  0, 

ante  periculo,  ubl  res  prope  adrant  terri-  1578.  ^  Ex  oecnrsu  (Uamonam  aliqal 

bilee.       «  Fit  a  Tialone  horrenda,  xvttaA  taxan  oorripinntur,  et  ezperientia  notUi 

A  painter's  wife  fat  Baail,  1000.    Somni- 
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*  '*  nt  pneri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  cssois 
In  tenebris  metuunt  '* 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hohgoblins,  and  are  so 
afraid,  thej  are  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives.  Some  bj 
sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inundations,  or  any  such  dismal 
objects ;  Themison  the  physician  fell  into  a  hydrophobia,  by 
seeing  one  sick  of  that  disease ;  {DioscorideSj  L  6,  c,  33,)  or 
by  the  sight  of  a  monster,  a  carcass,  they  are  disquieted 
many  months  following,  and  cannot  endure  the  room  where 
a  corpse  hath  been,  for  a  world  would  not  be  alone  with  a 
dead  man,  or  lie  in  that  bed  many  years  after  in  which  a 
man  hath  died.  At  ^  Basil  many  little  children  in  the  spring 
time  went  to  gather  fiowers  in  a  meadow  at  the  town's  end, 
where  a  malefactor  hung  in  ^bbets ;  all  gazing  at  it,  one  by 
chance  fiung  a  stone,  and  made  it  stir,  by  which  accident,  the 
children  affrighted  ran  away ;  one  slower  than  the  rest, 
looking  back,  and  seeing  the  stirred  carcass  wag  towards 
her,  cried  out  it  came  after,  and  was  so  terribly  afirighted, 
that  for  many  days  she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep,  she 
could  not  be  pacified,  but  melancholy,  died.  ^  In  the  same 
town  another  child,  beyond  the  Bhine,  saw  a  grave  opened, 
and  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcass,  was  so  troubled  in  mmd 
that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  after  departed, 
and  was  buried  up.  Platerus,  ohservat.  L  1,  a.  gentlewoman 
of  the  same  city  saw  a  fat  hog  cut  up,  when  the  entrails  were 
opened,  and  a  noisome  savour  offended  her  nose,  she  much 
misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide ;  a  physician  in  presence 
told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements, 
and  aggravated  the  matter  by  some  other  loathsome  in« 
stances,  insomuch  this  nice  gentlewoman  apprehended  it  so 
deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a  vomiting,  was  so  mightily  dis- 
tempered in  mind  and  body,  that  with  all  his  art  and  per- 

*  Lncret.  i  Puellae  extra  urbem  in  aubito  reversa  putavit  earn  yocare,  poet 

prato  concurrentes,  &c.,  moesta  et  mel-  paucos  dies  obiit,  proximo  sepulchro  col- 

ancholica  domam  rediit  per  dies  aliquot  locata.    Altera  patibulam  sero  pneter- 

vexata,  dum  mortua  est.   Plater.      >  Al-  iens.  metuebat  ne  urbe  exclosa  illio  per- 

tera  trans-Rhenana  ingressa  sepulchrum  noctaret,  unde  melancholioa  fi&cta,  per 

recdns  apertam.  vldit  cadaver,  et  domum  multos  annoe  laborarit.    Platerus. 
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suasions,  for  some  months  after,  he  could  not  restore  her  to 
herself  again,  she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove  the  object 
out  of  her  sight.  Idem,  Many  cannot  endure  to  see  a  wound 
opened,  but  they  are  offended ;  a  man  executed,  or  labour  of 
any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched ; 
*  or  if  they  read  by  chance  of  some  terrible  thing,  the  symp- 
toms alone  of  such  a  disease,  or  that  which  they  dislike,  they 
are  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  aghast,  ready  to  apply  it  to 
themselves,  they  are  as  much  disquieted  as  if  they  had  seen  it, 
or  were  so  affected  themselves.  Hecaias  sibi  videntur  somniare^ 
they  dream  and  continually  think  of  it.  As  lamentable  effects 
are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects  heard,  read,  or  seen,  auditus 
maximos  motus  in  corpore  facit,  as  *  Plutarch  holds,  no  sense 
makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind ;  sudden  speech 
sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they  good  or  bad,  prcevisa 
minus  oratioy  will  move  as  much,  animum  obruere,  et  de  sede 
sud  deficere,  as  a  *  philosopher  observes,  will  take  away  our 
sleep  and  appetite,  disturb  and  quite  overturn  us.  Let  them 
bear  witness  that  have  heard  those  tragical  alarms,  outcries, 
hideous  noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  by  irruption  of  enemies  and  accidental 
fires,  &C.,  those  "  panic  fears,  which  often  drive  men  out  of 
their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense,  understanding  and  all, 
some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole  lives,  they  never  re- 
cover it  The  *  Midianites  were  so  affrighted  by  Gideon's 
soldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a  pitcher ;  and  •  Han- 
nibal's army  by  such  a  panic  fear  was  discomfitted  at  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Augusta  Livia  hearing  a  few  tragical  verses 
recited  out  of  Virgil,  Th  MarceUus  eris,  S^c,  fell  down  dead 
in  a  swoon.  Edinus  king  of  Denmark,  by  a  sudden  sound 
which  he  heard,  •  "  was  turned  into  fury  with  all  his  men," 
Cranzius,  L  5,  Dan,  hist,  et  Alexander  ah  Alexandra^  L  3,  c. 
5.     Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a  patient,  that  by  reason  of  bad 

1  Subittis   ooctmiu,  inopinata  lectio,  nunc  inflat  oomua  Fannus  ait.    Alciat 

«  Ub.  de  auditione.         •  Theod.  Prodro-  embl.  122.         «  Jud.  6, 19         6  Piutaiw 

mtu,  lib.  7.  Atnorum.  >  Eflfuso  oer-  chuBf  vita  ejxiB.       *  In  furorem  com  bo> 

nens  fugieutes  agmine  tarmas,  QuU  mea  ciis  Tenuft. 
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tidings  became  epilepdcus,  een.  2,  curtz,  90,  Cardan  su^tiL  L 
18,  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an  echo.  If 
one  sense  alone  can  cause  such  violent  commotions  of  the 
mind,  what  may  we  think  when  hearing,  sight,  and  those 
other  senses  are  all  troubled  at  once?  as  by  some  earth- 
quakes, thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c.  At  Bologna  in 
Italy,  Anno  1504,  there  was  such  a  fearful  earthquake 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night  (as  ^  Beroaldus,  in  his  book, 
de  terra!  motUj  hath  commended  to  posterity)  that  all  the 
dty  trembled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end, 
aetttm  de  mortalihus,  such  a  fearful  noise,  it  made  such  a 
detestable  smell,  the  inhabitants  were  infinitely  affrighted, 
and  some  ran  mad.  Atidi  rem  atrocemj  et  annalibus  memo* 
random  (mine  author  adds),  hear  a  strange  story,  and  wor- 
thy to  be  chronicled:  I  had  a  servant  at  the  same  time  called 
Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold  and  proper  man,  so  grievously 
terrified  with  it,  that  he  *  was  first  melancholy,  after  doted, 
at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself.  At  'Fusdnum  in 
Japona  ^  there  was  such  an  earthquake,  and  darkness  on  a 
sudden,  that  many  men  were  offended  with  headache,  many 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melancholy.  At  Meacum 
whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at  the 
same  time,  and  there  was  such  a  hideous  noise  withal,  like 
thunder,  and  filthy  smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and 
their  hearts  quaked,  man  and  beasts  were  incredibly  terrified. 
In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same  earthquake  was  so  terrible 
unto  them,  that  many  were  berefl  of  their  senses  ;  and  others 
by  that  horrible  spectacle  so  much  amazed,  that  they  knew 
not  what  they  did."  Blasius,  a  Christian,  the  reporter  of  the 
news,  was  so  afirighted  for  his  part,  that  though  it  were  two 
months  afler,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could  he 

1  Subitaricu  teme  motaei.  *  Ooeirft  plnrfanls  oor  moerore  et  melanoholla  ob- 

lnd»  desipere  enm  dkpendio  sanitatto,  in-  meratnr.    Tantuzn  fiwrnitum  edebat,  ut 

de  adeo  dementans,  ut  sibi  ipd  mortem  tonitra  fragorem  fanitari  Tideretur,  tan- 

inferret.  >  mstorksa  xelatto  de  xebos  tamqne,  &c.    In  nrbe  Sacai  tarn  horrif- 

Japonldi  Tract.  2,  de  l^t.  regis  Chinen-  ktus  ftdt,  at  homines  vix  soi  <ompotes 

ris,  a  Lodorico  Frois,  Jesuita.    A.  1696.  essent  4  sensibus  abalienati,  moorore  op- 

Fusdni  de  repente  tanta  aBrls  oallgo  et  pressi  tarn  horrendo  spectaenlo,  fte. 
term  motus,  at  multi  eapite  dolerent. 
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drive  the  remembranoe  of  it  oat  of  his  mind.  Many  times, 
some  years  following  they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  ^  remem- 
branoe or  conceit  of  sach  a  terrible  object,  even  all  their 
lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa 
relates  out  of  Gulielmos  Parisiensis,  a  story  of  one,  that  after 
a  distasteful  purge  which  a  physician  had  prescribed  unto  hiro^ 
was  so  much  moved,  *  "  that  at  the  very  sight  of  physic  he 
would  be  distempered,"  though  he  never  so  mudi  as  smelled 
to  it,  the  box  of  physic  long  after  would  give  him  a  purge ; 
nay,  the  veiy  remembrance  of  it  did  effect  it ;  '  '^  like  travel- 
lers and  seamen,"  saith  Plutarch,  ^that  when  they  have  been 
sanded,  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  forever  after  fear  not  that 
mischance  only,  but  aU  such  dangers  whatsoever." 

SuBSECT.  lY. — Scoffs,  OahannieSj  bitter  Jests,  haw  they  cause 

Mdanehofy, 

It  is  an  old  saying,  ^  '^  A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  dewier 
than  a  blow  with  a  sword ; "  and  many  men  are  as  much 
galled  with  a  calumny,  a  scurrilous  and  bitter  jest,  a  libel,  a 
pasquil,  satire,  apologue,  epigram,  stage-play  or  the  like,  as 
with  any  misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates 
that  are  otherwise  happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure 
and  free,  qmhus  potentia  scderis  impunitatem  fecit,  are  griev- 
ously vexed  with  these  pasquiUing  libels  and  satires;  they 
fear  a  railing  ^Aretine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field,  which 
made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  ^  allow  him  a 
liberal  pension,  that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satires."  ' 
The  gods  had  their  Momus,  Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his 
Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades;  the  Caesars  themselves  in 
Rome  were  commonly  taunted.  There  was  never  wanting  a 
Petronius,  a  Lucian  in  those  times,  nor  wiU  be  a  RabelaLsy 
an  Euphormio,  a  Boccalinus  in  ours.    Adrian,  the  sixth  pope, 

1  Qaam  subit  illiuB  tristiMima  Doetis  Titer  Talnemnt.    Bernardm.        *  Bnslf 

Imago.  s  Qui  0olo  anpectu  raedieiruB  aaociat  corpiu,  mentem  sermo.        *  Sd* 

moyeb&tor  ad  pergandam.      >  Sicut  -via-  atls  aom  esse  qui  a  nemiiM  fere  isvi  mA 

toree  si  ad  aazain  impegerint,  ant  naate,  magnate,  non  iUottre  stlpendlam  haboltk 

memores  sui  casftB,  non  ista  modo  qiue  ne  mores  ipsorom  Satjrris  snis  nolarel 

oflfondunt,  sed  et  simllia  hcMrent  perpei^  Gasp.  Barthins,  pnafkt.  pamodid. 
qA  et  tremnnt.         4  Leriter  inolant,  gra- 
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*  was  so  highly  offended,  and  grievously  vexed  with  Pasquil 
lers  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  his  statue  should  he 
demolished  and  humed,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiher, 
and  had  done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Lodovicus  Suessanus,  a 
facete  companion,  dissuaded  him  to  the  contrary,  hy  telling 
him,  that  Pasquil's  ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  louder  than  before, — ^enu$ 
irriiahUe  vcBtum^kndi  therefore  *  Socrates  in  Plato  ad viseth  all 
his  friends,  "'  that  respect  their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of 
poets,  for  they  are  terrible  fellows,  can  praise  and  dispraise 
as  they  see  cause."     lEnc  quam  sic  calamus  savior  ensSy 
paiet.     The  prophet  David  complains.  Psalm  cxxiii.  4, ''  that 
his  soul  was  full  of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the 
despitefulness  of  the  proud,"  and  Psalm  Iv.  4,  "  for  the  voice 
of  the  wicked,  &c.,  and  their  hate ;  his  heart  trembled  within 
him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came  upon  him ;  fear  and  hor- 
rible fear,"  &c.,  and  Psalm  Ixix.  20.     "  Rebuke  hath  broken 
my  heart,  and  I  am  full  of  heaviness."     Who  hath  not  like 
cause  to  complain,  and  is  not  so  troubled,  that  shall  fall  into 
the  mouths  of  such  men  ?  for  many  are  of  so  '  petulant  a 
spleen;  and  have  that  figure  Sarcasmus  so  oflen  in  their 
mouths,  so  bitter,  so  foolish,  as  ^  Baltasar  Castillo  notes  of 
them,  that  "  they  cannot  speak,  but  they  must  bite ; "  they 
hiad  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest ;  and  what  company 
soever  they  come  in,  they  will  be   scoffing,  insulting  over 
their  inferiors,  especially  over  such  as  any  way  depend  upon 
them,  humouring,  misusing,  or  putting  gulleries  on  some  or 
other  till  they  have  made  by  their  humouring  or  gulling  *  ex 
lAuko  insanumj  a  mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to  make  them» 

selves  merry : 

6 1(  dummodo  risum 
Ex.catiat  sibi;  non  hie  cniqnam  parcit  amico; " 


iJoTliis.inTlta^xuB,gTaTl88im6  talitfk-  petandnm.          '  Petnlaixtl   splene 

moeis  libellis  nomen  suom  ad  Pasquilli  chinno.         *  Curial.  lib.  2.    Ea  quorun> 

<t»tuam   Aiime   laoeratum,  decreTltque  dun  est  inscitift,  ut  quoties  loqui,  totiM 

Ideo  statuam  demoliri,   &c.        >  Plato,  mordere  licere  8ibi  patent.                &  Tei. 

ttb.  18,  de  legibna.    Qui  existimationam  Eunuoh.              •  Hor.  ser.  lib  2,  sat.  4. 

cnxaQt,  poetas  Ts-eantur,  quia  magnam  "  ProTided  he  can  only  excite  langhtsr, 

vim    habent    ad    laudandnm   et  iritn-  he  spares  not  his  best  Mead.^' 
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Friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one,  to  make  a  fool  a 
madman,  is  their  sport,  and  thej  have  no  greater  felicity  than 
to  scoff  and  deride  others ;  thej  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of 
laughter,  with  them  in  ^  Apuleius,  once  a  day,  or  else  they 
shall  be  melancholy  themselves;  they  care  not  how  they 
grind  and  misuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own 
persons.  Their  wits  indeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose, 
to  make  sport,  to  break  a  scurrile  jest,  which  is  lemssimvs 
ingenii  fructusy  the  froth  of  wit,  as  *  Tully  holds,  and  for  this 
they  are  often  applauded,  in  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren, 
stramineous,  dull  and  heavy,'  here  lies  their  genius,  in  this 
they  alone  excel,  please  themselves  and  others.  Leo  Deci- 
mus,  that  scoffing  pope,  as  Jovius  hath  registered  in  the 
Fourth  book  of  his  life,  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in  hu- 
mouring of  silly  fellows,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them,  *  by 
commending  some,  persuading  others  to  this  or  that;  he 
made  ex  stolidis  stuktssimosy  et  maxime  ridictUos,  ex  stuUis 
insanos ;  soft  fellows,  stark  noddies ;  and  such  as  were  fool- 
ish, quite  mad  before  he  left  them.  One  memorable  exam- 
ple he  recites  there,  of  Tarascomus  of  Parma,  a  musician 
that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  seo- 
ond  in  this  business,  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
most  excellent  skill  (who  was  indeed  a  ninny),  they  *  "  made 
him  set  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridiculous  precepts, 
which  they  did  highly  commend,"  as  to  tie  his  arm  that 
played  on  the  lute,  to  make  him  strike  a  sweeter  stroke, 
* "  and  to  pull  down  the  Arras  hangings,  because  the  voice 
would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  reverberation  of  the  walL" 
In  the  like  manner  they  persuaded  one  Baraballius  of  Caieta, 
that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Petrarch  ;  would  have  him  to 
be  made  a  laureate  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to  his  in- 
stalment ;  and  had  so  possessed  the  poor  man  with  a  conceit 
of  his  excellent  poetry,  that  when  some  of  his  more  discreet 
friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angry  with  them, 

I  Ub.  2.       *  De  orat.        >  Laudando,    qmedam  Musices  prsecepta  comznentavB- 
«fc  mira  lis  penuadendo.    .        «  St  vana    tur,  &c.  s  nt  yooes  nadis  pariettbiu 

Inflatiu  opinione,  incredlbilia  ae  ridenda    UUsaB,   nuayiiu    ae    aentias    resiUrent 
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and  said  * "  they  envied  his  honour  and  prosperity ; "  it  was 
strange  (saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  sixty  years,  a 
Venerable  and  grave  old  man,  so  gulled.  But  what  cannot 
such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a  soft  creature,  on 
whom  they  may  work  ?  nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise,  or 
60  discreet,  that  may  not  be  humoured  in  this  kind,  especially 
if  some  excellent  wits  shall  set  upon  him;  he  that  mads 
otiiers,  if  he  were  so  humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as 
much  grieved  and  tormented ;  he  might  cry  with  him  in  the 
comedy,  Proh  Jupiter,  tu  homo  me  adigas  ad  insaniam.  For 
all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken ;  if  he  be  a  silly  soul, 
and  do  not.  perceive  it,  'tis  well,  he  may  haply  make  others 
sport,  and  be  no  whit  troubled  himself;  but  if  he  be  appre- 
hensive of  his  folly,  and  take  it  to  heart,  then  it  torments  him 
worse  than  any  lash;  a  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a  calumny, 
pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injury 
whatsoever ;  leviter  enim  vokU  (it  flies  swiftly),  as  Bernard 
of  an  arrow,  sed  grainier  vulnerat  (but  wounds  deeply),  es- 
pecially if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  virulent  tongue,  "  it  cuts 
(saith  David)  like  a  two-edged  sword.  They  shoot  bitter 
words  as  arrows,"  Psalm  Ixiv,  3.  "And  they  smote  with 
their  tongues,"  Jer.  xviii.  18,  and  that  so  hard,  that  they 
leave  an  incurable  wound  behind  them.  Many  men  are 
undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected,  that  they  fere 
never  to  be  recovered;  and  of  all  other  men  living,  those 
which  are  actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most 
sensible  (as  being  suspicious,  choleric,  apt  to  mistake)  and 
impatient  of  an  injury  in  that  kind  ;  they  aggravate,  and  so 
meditate  continuaUy  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not 
to  be  removed  till  time  wear  it  out  Although  they  perad- 
venture  that  so  scoff,  do  it  alone  in  mirth  and  merriment, 
and  hold  it  optimum  aliend  frui  insanid,  an  excellent  thing 
to  enjoy  another  man's  madness;  yet  they  must  know,  that 
it  is  a  mortal  sin  (as  ^  Thomas  holds),  and  as  the  prophet 

t  ImnKMrtalitati  et  glorise  snsB  pranus  InTidentes.        >  2,  2d8B  qntest.  75.    Irri 
tfo  mortale  peocatnm. 
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^  Da^id  denouncetl:,  ^  they  that  use  it,  shall  never  dwell  in 
Grod's  tabernacle." 

Such  scurrilous  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore,  ought 
not  at  all  to  be  used ;  espedallj  to  our  betters,  to  those  that 
are  in  misery,  or  any  way  distressed ;  for  to  such,  isrumna- 
rum  incrementa  sunty  they  multiply  grief,  and  as  ^he  per^ 
ceived,  In  muUis  pudor,  in  mukis  tracund%<Zj  S^c,  many  are 
ashamed,  many  vexed,  angered,  and  there  is  no  greater  cause 
or  furtherer  of  melancholy.  Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  Sixth 
book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose,  of 
Uladislaus,  the  second  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius, 
earl  of  Shrine;  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were  enr 
forced  to  lodge  in  a  poor  cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed, 
Uladislaus  told  the  earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife  lay  softer  with 
the  abbot  of  Shrine ;  he  not  able  to  contain,  replied,  JEk  tua 
cum  Dahessoy  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young 
gentleman  in  the  court,  whom  Christina  the  queen  loved. 
Tetigit  id  dictum  Principis  animum,  these  words  of  his  so 
galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  tristis  et  cogitabunduSf 
very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  months ;  but  they  were 
the  earl's  utter  undoing ;  for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she 
persecuted  him  to  death.  Sophia  the  empress,  Justinian's 
wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon  Narsetes  the  eunuch,  a  famous 
captain  then  disquieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had: 
that  he  was  fitter  for  a  distaff  and  to  keep  women  company, 
than  to  wield  a  sword,  or  to  be  general  of  an  army  5  but  it 
cost  her  dear,  for  he  so  far  distasted  it,  that  he  went  forthwith 
to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused 
the  Lombards  to  rebel,  and  thence  procured  many  miseries 
to  the  commonwealth.  Tiberius  the  emperor  withheld  a  leg- 
acy from  the  people  of  Rome,  which  his  predecessor  Augus- 
tus had  lately  given,  and  perceiving  a  fellow  round  a  dead 
corse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  wherefore  he  did  so ;  the 
fellow  replied,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  signify  to 
Augustus,  the  commons  of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid ;  for  this 

1  PflAl.  XT.  8.       <  Balthasar  CastiUo,  Ub.  2,  de  aaUeo. 
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bitter  jest  the  empe)x>r  caused  him  forthwith  to  be  slain,  and 
cany  the  news  himself.  For  this  reason,  all  those  that 
otherwise  approve  of  jests  in  some  cases,  and  facete  compan- 
ions, (as  who  doth  not  ?)  let  them  laugh  and  be  merry,  rum- 
pcmtur  tt  iUa  Oodro^  'tis  laudable  and  fit,  those  yet  will  by  no 
means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any  way  in- 
clined to  this  malady ;  rum  jocandum  cum  its  qui  miseri  gunt^ 
ei  ierumnon^  no  jesting  with  a  discontented  person,  'Tis  Casr 
tilio*8  caveat,  ^  Jo.  Pontanus,  and  ^  Galateus,  ajid  every  good 
man's, 

**  Plaj  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not: 
Jest  with  me,  but  shame  me  not.** 

Comitas  is  a  virtue  between  rusticity  and  scurrility,  two  ex* 
tremes,  as  affability  is  between  flattery  and  contention,  it 
must  not  exceed ;  but  be  still  accompanied  with  that  '  d^Ao^em 
or  innocency,  qiup  nemini  noeet,  omnem  injurim  oUationem 
ojthcrrens^  hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury.  Though 
a  man  be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or  obloquy,  have  been  over- 
seen, or  committed  a  foul  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or 
humanity  to  upbraid,  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  offence, 
or  to  scoff  at  such  a  one ;  'ti:^  an  old  axiom,  turpis  in  reum 
onmis  exprobrcEtio.*  I  speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax  vice, 
Barclay,  Gentilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus,  &c.,  the 
Yarronists  and  Lucians  of  our  time,  satirists,  epigrammatists, 
comedians,  apologists,  &c.,  but  such  as  personate,  rail,  scoff 
calumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  ^^sence  offend ; 

^  "  Lndit  qui  stolid&  procacitate, 
Non  est  Sestius  ille  sed  caballus;  ** 

Tis  horse-play  this,  and  those  jests  (as  he  *  saith)  "  are  no 
better  than  injuries,"  biting  jests,  mordentes  et  aculecOi,  they 
are  poisoned  jests,  leave  a  sting  behind  them,  and  ought  not 
to  be  used. 

1  De  sermone,  Ub.  4,  cap.  8.         *  Fol.  *  Mart.  lib.  1,  epig.  86.        •  Tales  Joe!  ab 

56.    Galateus.          >  Tully  Tusc.  qusest.  injoriis  uon  posnnt  dlsoerni.    Qalatsua, 

» *'  Every  reproach  uttered  against  one  fo.  66. 
already    cnndemued   is   mean-spirited." 
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1**  Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  blind  to  fall; 
Nor  wilfully  offend  thy  weaker  brother: 
Nor  wonnd  the  dead  with  thy  tongue's  bitter  gall. 
Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  other.*' 

If  these  rales  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  mudi  more  ease 
and  quietness  than  we  have,  less  melancholy;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  we  study  to  misuse  each  other,  how  to  sting  and 
gall,  like  two  fighting  boors,  bending  all  our  force  and  wit, 
friends,  fortune,  to  crucify  'one  another^s  souls;  by  means  of 
which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulencyy 
hatred,  malice,  and  disquietness  among  us. 

SuBSEOT.  V. — Loss  of  Liberty^  Servitude^  Imprisonment^  how 

they  cause  Melancholy, 

To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of 
liberty,  servitude,  or  imprisonment,  which  to  some  persons  is 
as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest  Though  they  have  all 
things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair  walks 
and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and  diet, 
and  all  things  correspondent,  yet  they  are  not  content,  be- 
cause they  are  confined,  may  not  come  and  go  at  their  pleas- 
ure, have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  *  aliend  quadrdy  at 
another  man's  table  and  command.  As  it  is  ^  in  meats  so  it 
is  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports;  let  them  be 
never  so  pleasant,  commodious,  wholesome,  so  good;  yet 
omnium  rerum  est  satietas,  there  is  a  loathing  satiety  of  all 
things.  The  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna,  it  is 
irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in 
his  kennel,  they  are  weary  of  it  They  are  happy,  it  is  true, 
and  have  all  things,  to  another  man's  judgment,  that  heart 
can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can  desire,  bona  si  sua 
ndrint ;  yet  they  loathe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present: 
Est  natura  hominum  novitatis  avida ;  men's  nature  is  still 
desirous  of  news,  variety,  delights ;  and  our  wandering  affec- 

1  Pybrac  hi  his  Qaadraint,  87.  *  Ego  nun  est  aliens  Tlrere  qnadra.  Jut. 
hv^uB  misera  &tuitate  et  dementia  con-  *  Cnunbae  bis  cootn.  lltn  me  redde  pii> 
Olctor.    TuU.  ad  Attic.  U.  11.        *  Miae-    ori. 
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tions  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind,  that  they  must  change, 
though  it  must  be  to  the  worst  Bachelors  must  be  married, 
and  married  men  would  be  bachelors ;  they  do  not  love  their 
own  wives,  though  otherwise  fair,  wise,  virtuous,  and  well 
qualified,  because  thej  are  theirs ;  our  present  estate  is  still 
the  worst,  we  cannot  endure  one  course  of  life  long,  et  quod 
modo  voveraty  odit,  one  calling  long,  esse  in  honore  juvcU,  mox 
dispUcet;  one  place  long,  ^£onuB  2]/bur  amo,  ventoso  7^^ 
ure  Romam,  that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  con- 
ienm.  Hoc  quosdam  agit  ad  mortem  (saith  '  Seneca)  quod 
proposita  scepe  mutando  in  eadem  revolvwntur,  et  non  relin' 
quunt  novitoH  locum :  Fastidio  coepit  esse  vita,  et  ipsus  mun- 
dus,  et  subit  iUud  rapidissimarum  deliciarum,  Quousque 
eadem  f  this  alone  kiUs  many  a  man,  that  they  are  tied  to  the 
same  still,  as  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  they  run 
round,  without  alteration  or  news,  their  life  groweth  odious, 
the  world  loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious 
delights,  what  ?  still  the  same  ?  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solo- 
mon, that  had  experience  of  all  worldly  delights  and  pleasure, 
confessed  as  much  of  themselves;  what  they  most  desired, 
was  tedious  at  last,  and  that  their  lust  could  never  be  satis- 
fied, all  was  vanity  and  affliction  of  mind. 

Now  if  it  be  death  itself,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with 
one  kind  of  sport,  dieted  with  one  dish,  tied  to  one  place ; 
though  they  have  all  things  otherwise  as  they  can  desire,  and 
are  in  heaven  to  another  man*s  opinion,  what  misery  and  dis- 
content shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison 
itself?  Quod  tristius  morte,  in  servitute  vivendum,  as  Her- 
molaus  told  Alexander  in  ^Curtius,  worse  than  death  is 
bondage :  *  hoc  animo  scito  omnes  fortes  ut  mortem  servituti 
anieponant,  All  brave  men  at  arms  (TuUy  holds)  are  so 
affected.  *  Equidem  ego  is  sum  qui  sermiutem  extremum 
omnium  malorum  esse  arbitror :  I  am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that 
account    servitude    the    extremity  of  misery.      And    what 

1  Hor.       >  De  tranqniU.  ftnlmae.  27.       >  lib.  8.       *  TalliaB  Lepfdo,  Ftua.  10 
Boterus,  1. 1,  polit.  cap.  4 
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calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard  task* 
masters,  in  gold-mines  (like  those  30,000  *  Indian  slaves  at 
Potosi,  in  Peru),  tin-mines,  lead-mines,  stone-quarries,  coal- 
pits, like  so  many  mouldwarps  under  ground,  condemned  to 
the  galleys,  to  perpetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and  stripes, 
without  all  hope  of  delivery?  How  are  those  women  in 
Turkey  affected,  that  most  part  of  the  year  come  not  abroad ; 
those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames,  that  are  mewed  up  like 
hawks,  and  locked  up  by  their  jealous  husbands?  how 
tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves  and  caves  half  a  year 
together  ?  as  in  Iceland,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  ^  pole  itself» 
where  they  have  six  months'  perpetual  night.  Nay,  what 
misery  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that  are  in  prison  ? 
They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at  once,  good  air, 
good  diet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  &c.,  that  are 
bound  in  chains  all  day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and  (as  ^  Lucian 
describes  it)  ''  must  abide  that  filthy  stink,  and  rattling  of 
chains,  bowlings,  pitiful  outcries,  that  prisoners  usually  make ; 
these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable."  They 
lie  nastily  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dungeon,  in  their 
own  dung,  in  pain  of  body,  in  pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did, 
Psalm  cv.  18,  "  They  hurt  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  the  iron 
entered  his  soul."  They  live  solitary,  alone,  sequestered 
from  all  company  but  heart-eating  melancholy ;  and  for  want 
of  meat,  must  eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon  them 
selves.  Well  might  *  Arculanus  put  long  imprisonment  for 
a  cause,  especially  to  such  as  have  lived  jovially,  in  all  sen- 
suality and  lust,  upon  a  sudden  are  estranged  and  debarred 
from  all  manner  of  pleasures :  as  were  Huniades,  Edward, 
and  Richard  II.,  Valerian  the  Emperor,  B£gazet  the  Turk. 
If  it  be  irksome  to  miss  our  ordinary  companions  and  repast 
for  once  a  day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to  lose  them  foiN 
ever  ?     If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and  to 

*  Laet.  descript.  Americas.      ^  If  there  vincitur,  ad  has  miserias  aocidit  corporlf 

be  KDj  inhabitants.        s  In  Taxari.    In-  foetor,  strepitus  ejul&ntium,  somni  breri* 

terdin  quidem  collnm  Tinctum  est,  et  ina>  tas,  hsBc  omnia  plani  molesta  et  intoleNi- 

nus  constriota,  nocta  Ter6  totum  corous  bilia.        3  Iq  9  Rhasis. 
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enjoy  that  variety  of  objects  the  worid  affords  ;  what  misery 
and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring  to  him,  that  shall  now  bo 
cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall  from 
heaven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden,  how  shall  he 
be  perplexed,  what  shall  become  of  him  ?  ^  Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy  being  imprisoned  by  his  youngest  brother  Henry  I^ 
ah  iUo  die  inconsolahiU  dolore  in  careers  cantabuity  saith  Mal^ 
thew  Paris,  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  grie£ 
*Jugurtha  that  generous  captain,  '*  brought  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  after  imprisoned,  through  anguish  of  his  soul, 
and  melancholy,  died."  ^  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
second  man  from  King  Stephen,  (he  that  built  that  famous 
castle  of  •  Devizes  in  Wiltshire,)  was  so  tortured  in  prison 
with  hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men, 
*  tU  vivere  noltierit,  mori  nescierity  he  would  not  live,  and  could 
not  die,  between  fear  of  death,  and  torments  of  life.  Francis, 
King  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  V.,  ad  mortem 
fere  melancholicus,  saith  Guicciardini,  melancholy  almost  to 
death,  and  that  in  an  instant.  But  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  needs  no  further  illustration. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Poverty  and  Want,  Causes  of  Melancholy, 

Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwel- 
come guests,  so  much  abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I  may  not 
omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty,  although  (if  consid- 
ered aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  danum  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to 
heaven,  as  *  Chrysostom  calls  it,  Grod's  gift,  the  mother  of 
modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  riches  (as  shall  be 
shown  in  his  *  place),  yet  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the  world's  cen- 
sure, it  is  a  most  odious  calling,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  tor- 
ture, summum  scdus,  a  most  intolerable  burden  ;  we  ^  shun  it 

1  WilUam  the  Conqueror^s  eldest  son.    tee  tormenta,  &o.  >  Vies,  hodie. 

*  Sallust.   Ronum  triumpho  ductus  tan>    *  Seneca.      &  Com.  ad  Hebrseoe.      ^  Part, 
demque  in  caroeran  conjeetus.  animi  do-    2  Sect.  8,  Memb.  8.  ^  Quem  nt  difll> 

lore  periit.        >  Camden  in  Wiltsh.  mlse— cilem  morbum  pueris  tradere  formida- 
rum  senem  ita  fiune  et  calamitatibus  in    mus.    Pint. 
;arcere  fregit,  inter  mortis  metum,  et  vi- 
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All,  cane  pefus  et  angue  (worse  ^lan  a  dog  or  a  snake),  we 
abhor  the  name  of  it,  *  Paupertas  fugitur,  totoque  arcessitm 
orbe,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares,  woes^ 
labours,  and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we 
will  take  any  pains, — extremes  currit  merccUor  ad  Indos, 
we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no  creek  of  the  world  un- 
searched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives ;  we  will 
dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  the  bowels  of  the  earthy 
t  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through 
all  five  zones,  and  bolh  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  we  will 
turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  ourselves,  swear  and  lie, 
damn  our  bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal, 
rob,  murder,  rather  than  endure  this  insufferable  yoke  of 
poverty,  which  doth  so  tyrannize,  crucify,  and  generally  de- 
press us. 

For  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men  most  part 
esteemed  according  to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are 
rich :  X  Ubiqtie  tanti  quisque  quantum  habuit  fait.  If  he 
be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but 
he  ?  In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter 
how  he  gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  virtu- 
ously endowed,  or  villanously  inclined ;  let  him  be  a  bawd,  a 
gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch, 
§  Lucian's  tyrant,  "  on  whom  you  may  look  with  less  security 
than  on  the  sun ; "  so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberal  withal)  he 
shall  be  honoured,  admired,  adored,  reverenced,  and  highly 
1  magnified.  "  The  rich  is  had  in  reputation  because  of  his 
goods,"  Ecd.  X.  31.  He  shall  be  befriended :  "  for  riches  gather 
many,  friends,".  Prov.  xix.  4, — muUos  numerabit  amicos^  all 
*  happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  his  money.  He  shall  be  ac- 
counted a  gracious  lord,  a  Mecaenas,  a  benefactor,  a  wise,  dis- 
creet, a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortunate  man,  of  a  generous 

*  Lucan,  1. 1.    t  As  in  the  silver  mines  pulchris  Diyitiis  parent.    Hor.  Ser.  1.  2, 

at  Friburgh  in  Oennany.    Fines  Mori-  Sat.  3.    Clarus  eris,  fortis,  Justus,  sapl- 

son.         }  Earipides.         $  Tom.  4,  dtal.  ens.  etiam  rex     Et  quicquid  volet.  Hor. 

minore  periculo  solem  quam  hunc  deflxis  *  Et  genus,  et  fbrmam,  r^na  pecunia  d«>> 

oi'^ulis  Uoet  intueri.        i  Omnis  enim  res,  nat.    Money  adds  spirits,  oounge,  &e. 
virtue,  fama,  decus,  diylna  humaoaque 
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spirit,  PidLus  Jovisy  et  gaUimB  fiUus  aJOxB  ;  a  hopeful,  a  good 
man,  a  virtuous,  honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junonium  ptie^ 
rum  et  matris  partuvfk  vers  aureum,  as  ^  Tullj  said  of  Octavia- 
nus,  while  he  was  adopted  Caesar,  and  an  heir  ^apparent  of 
so  great  a  monarchy,  he  was  a  golden  child.  All  '  honour, 
offices,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets  are  put 
upon  him,  omnes  omnia  bona  d.icere  ;  ail  men's  eyes  are  upon 
him,  Grod  bless  hi^  good  worship,  his  honour ,  ^  every  man 
speaks  well  of  him,  every  man  presents  him,  seeks  and  sues 
to  him  for  his  love,  favour,  and  protection,  to  serve  him,  be- 
long unto  him,  every  man  riseth  to  him,  as  to  Themistocles  in 
the  Olympics,  if  he  speak,  as  of  Herod,  Vox  Dei,  non  homi- 
nis,  the  voice  of  Grod,  not  of  man  All  the  graces.  Veneres, 
pleasures,  elegances  attend  him,  *  golden  fortune  accompanies 
and  lodgeth  with  him ;  and  as  to  those  Roman  emperors,  v^ 
placed  in  his  chamber* 

0  *'  Secnra  nayiget  aura, 
Fortunamqne  sno  temperet  arbitrio;  ** 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his 
pleasure,  jovial  days,  splendour  and  magnificence,  sweet  mu- 
sic, dainty  fare,  the  good  things,  and  hi  of  the  land,  fine 
dothes,  rich  fittires,  sofl  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  his  com- 
mand, all  the  world  labours  for  him,  thousands  of  artificers 
are  his  slaves  to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him ; 
*  Divines  (for  Pythia  PhiUppiscU),  lawyers,  physicians,  phi- 
losophers, scholars  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  his  service. 
Every  man  seeks  his  ^acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match 
with  him,  though  he  be  an  oa^  a  ninny,  a  monster,  a  goose- 
cap,  uxorem  d/ucat  Danaen;f  when  and  whom  he  will,  kune 
opitmt  generum  Rex  et  Regina ^he  is  an  excellent  '  match 

1  Epist.  nit.  ad  Atticam.  *  Oar  cnbictilis  leponi  solita,    Jalius  Capltoll* 

joung  master,  a  fine  towardly  gentleman,  nns,  vita  Antonini.  >  Petronius. 

God  bless  him,  and  hopefal;  wli^?  he  is  *  Theologi  opnlentis  adhaerent.  Jurispe- 

heir  apparent  to  the  right  worshipful,  to  riti  pecuniosis,  literati  nummosis,  liberal- 

the  right  honourable,  &c.  >  O  nnm-  ibus  artifices.  7  Multi  ilium  juvenes, 

lui,  nummi :  Tobis  huno  prsestat  bono-  multn  petiere  pnellffi.  t  **  He  may 

rem.        *  Exinde  sapere  eum  omnes  dici-  have  Danag  to  wife."         ^  Dnmmodo  sit 

mns,  ac  qnlsque  fortnnam  habet.  Plant.,  diyes,  barbarus  illo  placet 
Plead.            6  Anrea  fortuna,  prindpnm 
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for  mj  8(Hi,  mj  daugbter,  mj  niece,  &c.  Qmcquid  calcaverii 
hie,  Rosa  Jiet,  let  him  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets  soundy 
bells  ring,  &c.,  all  happiness  attends  him,  every  man  is  will- 
ing to  entertain  him,  he  sups  in  ^Apollo  wheresoever  he 
comes ;  what  preparation  is  made  for  his  ^  entertainment !  fish 
and  fowl,  spices  and  perfumes,  all  that  sea  and  land  affords. 
Wliat  cookery,  masking,  mirth  to  exhilarate  his  person  ! 

>^  Da  Trebio,  pone  ad  Trebinm,  vis  frater  ab  iUis 
Ilibus? 

VVliat  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of  ? 

*  "  dulcia  poma, 
£t  quosounque  feret  coitus  tibi  ftindus  honores. 
Ante  Larem,  gastet  venerabilior  Lare  dives.'* 

**  Sweet  apples,  and  whatever  thy  fields  afford, 
Before  thy  Gods  be  served,  let  serve  thy  Lord.** 

What  sport  will  your  honour  have  ?  hawking,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, fowling,  bulls,  bears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers, 
fiddlers,  jesters,  &c.,  they  are  at  your  good  worship's  com- 
mand. Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  terraces,  galleries, 
cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at 
hand:  ^tn  aureis  lac,  vinum  in  argerUeis,  adolescentuUB  ad 
nutum  speciosts,  wine,  wenches,  &c,  a  Turkish  paradise,  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a  silly  soil  fellow,  and 
scarce  have  common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  bom  to  fortunes  (as  I 
have  said),  ^jure  htBreditario  sapere  jubetur,  he  must  have 
honour  and  office  in  his  course  :  ^Nemo  nisi  dives  honore  dig^ 
nm  (Ambros.  offic.  21,)  none  so  worthy  as  himself;  he  shall 
have  it,  atque  esto  qtdcquid  Servius  aut  Labeo,  Get  money 
enough  and  command  t  kingdoms,  provinces,  armies,  hearts, 
hands,  and  affections ;  thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarchs  to  be 
thy  chaplains  and  parasites :  thou  shalt  have  (Tamerlane- 
like) kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be  thy  laundresses, 


1  Plut.  in  LqoqIIo,  a  rich  chamber  so  elati  annt  animis,  lofty  Hpfrits,  braTe  men 
cnll6<l.        9  Panis  pane  melior.       *  Jut.  at  arms;  all  rich  men  are  gcneronfi,  con- 
Sat.  6.        *  Hor.  Sat.  5,  lib.  2.         *  Bo-  ra  eous,  &c.           t  Nummos  ait  pro  n» 
heniufl  de  Tarcif<  et  BredoDbach.       &  En-  nubat  Comtibia  Roma, 
phomiio.               *  Qui  pecnuiam  habent. 
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emperors  thj  ^tstools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than 
great  Alexander,  Babel  towers,  pyramids,  and  mausolean 
tombs,  &c,  command  heaven  and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it 
IS  thy  vassal,  auro  emitur  dictdema,  argento  ccdum  pandttur^ 
denarius  philosophum  canducii,  nummusjus  cogit^  obolus  lita^ 
ratum  pascitj  metallum  sanitatem  conciltcU,  as  amicos  canghui* 
not,  *  And  therefore  not  withoat  good  cause,  John  de 
Afedicis,  that  rich  Florentine,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death* 
bed,  calling  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Laurence,  before  him, 
amongst  other  sober  savings,  repeated  this,  ammo  quieto  di- 
gredior,  quod  vos  sanos  et  divites  post  me  reUnquam,  ^  It  doth 
me  good  to  think  yet,  though  I  be  dying,  that  I  shall  leave 
you,  my  children,  sound  and  rich : "  for  wealth  sways  all.  It 
is  not  with  us,  as  amongst  those  Lacedemonian  senators  of 
Lycurgus  in  Plutarch,  "He  preferred  that  deserved  best,  was 
most  virtuous  and  worthy  of  the  place,  ^not  swiftness,  or 
strength,  or  wealth,  or  friends  carried  it  in  those  days  ; "  but 
inter  optimos  optimus^  inter  teny^erantes  temperantissimus,  the 
most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in 
contemplation,  all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  nch  men  domi- 
neer,  do  what  they  list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greatness. 
^  They  may  freely  trespass,  and  do  as  they  please,  no  man 
dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  them, 
there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it,  they  may  securely  do  it,  live 
after  their  own  laws,  and  for  their  money  get  pardons,  indul- 
gences, redeem  their  souls  from  purgatory  and  hell  itself, — 
dausum  possidet  area  Jovein.  Let  them  be  epicures,  or 
atheists,  libertines,  machiavelians  (as  they  often  are),  '"J^ 
quamvis  perfurus  erit,  sine  gente,  eruentus^  they  may  go  to 
heaven  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  if  they  will  themselves, 
they  may  be  canonized  for  saints,  they  shall  be  *  honourably 


«*'*>  Jiadem  is  pnrehiMed  with  tj^ld;  certameit,  non  inter  eeleres  celerrimo, 

dlTer  opens  the  way  to  heaven;  phUoso-  non   inter   robustos   robnstissimcK   &c. 

phy  may  be  hired  for  a  penny ;  money  *  Quicquid  libet  licet.           *  Hor.  Sat.  5, 

eontmbi  justice  ;  one  obolus  satisfies  a  lib.  2.           *  Cum  moritur  dives  concur- 

man  of  letters;  precious  metal  procures  runt  nndique  civee:  Pauperis  ad  fUnus 

health;  wealth  attaches  Mends."    ^Non  vix  est  ex  millibus  unos 
fuit  apud  mortales    ullum  ezoellentius 
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interred  in  mauBolean  tombs,  commended  by  poets,  registered 
in  histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected  to  their  names, 
*— ^  tnanibus  iHU — muceniur  vioUe. — ^If  he  be  bountiful  in 
bis  life,  and  liberal  at  his  death,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear, 
as  he  did  bj  Claudius  the  Emperor  in  Tacitus,  he  saw  hig 
soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be  miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral 
Anibubcdarum  coUegifty  Sfc*  IVimaicioms  topanta  in  Petronios 
rectA  in  ccdum  ahiit,  went  r^htito  heaven;  a  base  quean, 
^  ^  thou  wouldst  have  scorned  onoe  in  thy  misery  to  have  a 
penny  from  her;*'  and  why?  modio  nummos  metiity  she 
measured  her  money  by  the  busheL  These  prerc^tives  do 
not  usually  belong  to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are  most  part 
seeming  rich,  let  him  have  but  a  good  ^outside,  he  carries  it, 
and  shall  be  adored  for  a  god,  as  *  Cyrus  was  amongst  the 
Persians,  ob  splendidum  (xpparatumf  for  his  gay  attires ;  now 
most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  their  clothes.  In  our 
guUish  times,  whom  you  peradventure  in  modesty  would  give 
place  to^  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit,  aud  presuming  him 
some  great  worshipful  man,  believe  it,  if  you  shall  examine 
his  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a  serving-man  of  no  great 
note,  my  lady's  tailor,  his  lordship's  barber,  or  some  such 
gull,  a  Fastidius  Brisk,  Sir  Petronel  Flash,  a  mere  outside. 
Only  this  respect  is  given  him,  that  wheresoever  he  comes, 
he  may  call  for  what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his 
outward  habit. 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  Prov.  xt.  15,  ^'  all  his 
days  are  miserable,"  be  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected 
and  forsaken,  poor  in  purse,  poor  in  spvrit ;  Sprout  res  nobis 
Jluitj  ita  et  animus  se  habet ;  '^  money  gives  life  and  soul. 
Though  he  be  honest,  wise,  learned,  well-deserving,  noble  by 
birth,  and  of  excellent  good  parts;  yet  in  that  he  is  poor, 
unlikely  to  rise,  come  to  honour,  office  or  good  meaus,  he  is 
contemned,  neglected,  ^rw^ra  sc^,  inter  litems  esurit  amicus^ 

1  Bfc  modo  quid  ftdt  Ignoacat  mihi  be  ft  gentleman.  >  Est  waignfa  fttoiM 

feniuB   tuuB,  noluiflses  de   manu  c^iu  spiritns  peounia  mortaUbos.       *  Euripl- 

nommos  accipere.    *  He  that  wean  ailk,  dee.       >  Xenophon.  OttopimI.  1.  8. 
•adn,  ^-elvet,  and  ifold  laoe,  most  needs 
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molestus,  ^^'If  he  «peak,  what  babbler  is  this?'*  Ecclas. 
his  nobility  without  wealth,  is  ^prajecta  vilior  alg  i,  and  -he 
not  esteemed :  nos  viles  pulH  noH  infelicilnis  ovisy  if  once  podr 
we  are  metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and 
vile  dmdges;  'for  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a  knave,  a  fool,  a 
wretch,  a  wicked,  an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eyesore,  tetj 
poor  and  say  all ;  they  are  bom  to  labour,  to  misery,  to  carry 
burdens  like  jaments,  pistum  stereus  comedere  with  Ulysses^ 
companions,  and  as  Chremilus  objected  in*  Aristophanes, 
*  scdem  lingere,  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  channels,  *  carry 
btit  dirt'  and  dungfaills^  sweep  chimneys,  rab  horse-heels,  &C 
I  say  nothing  of  Turks,  galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  ^  and 
fidld  like  juments,  or  those  African  n^roes,  or  poor  ^  Indian 
drudges,  qui  indies  hine  ind$  deferendis  onerihus  occufnhunt^ 
nam  qttod  apwd  nos  hoves  et  asini  vehunt,  trcAunt,  Sfc,  *  Id 
mmtendseUis  Indtis,  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and  though  erst 
spruce,  now  rusty  and  squalid,  because  poor,  '  immundasfar^ 
tuncK  mqaum  est  squahrem  sequi,  it  is  oi^inarily  so.  *  '^  Others 
feat  to  live,  bat  they  live  to  drudge,*^  ^  servilis  *  et  misera  gens 
nikii  rectisare  audety  a  servile  generation,  that  dare  re^se  no 

task. ^  ^*  Heus  tUj  Dromoy  cape  hoc  JiaheUum,  ventiduvH 

hine  facito  dum  laoamus^*  sirrah,  blow  wind  upon  us  while 
we  wash,  and  bid  your  fellow  get  him  up  betimes  in  the 
morning,  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  run  fifty  miles  afoot  to- 
biorrow,  to  cariy  me  a  letter  to  my  mistress,  Socia  ad  pistri' 
nam,  Socia  shall  tarry  at  home  and  grind  malt  all  day  long, 
Tristan  thresh.  Thus  are  they  commanded,  being  indeed 
some  of  them  b&  so  many  footstools  for  rich  men  to  tread  on, 
blocks'  for  them  to  get  on  horseback,  or  as  ^  ^  walls  for  them 
to  piss  on."    They  are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly, 

1  In  tenai  nia  est  fhcnndia  panno.  pelled  to  carry  firom  place  to  place:  for 

Hit.       ^  ffin*. '^more  v6rthle88  thaii  r&>  fltey  carry  tiid  draw  the  loads  which 

Jeoted  weeds.'*      >  I^re  est  offendere,  et  oxen   and   asses    formerly   used,"    &o. 

mdigere   scelestmn    esse.     Sat.    Menip.  spiautus.         >  Leo  Afier,  ca.  nit.  I.  I, 

*  Plant,  act.  4.  &  Nullum  tarn  barba-  edunt  non  nt  bene  virant,  sed  ut  fbrtiter 
tvaa^  tarn  yile  munus  est,  quod  non  lu-  laborent.  Heinsius.  lo  Munster  de 
bentisshnft  obire   velit  gens    yUissima.  rusticis  Gennaniae,  Oosmog.  cap.  27,  lft>. 

•  lAUsius,  orat.  in  Hispaniam.        7  Laet.  &       u  Ter.  Eunuch        13  Pauper  parifet 
deecript.    Americae.          *^^Who   daily  Ihctus,  qnon  RiKn^ca'secomnlingaIlf• 
fidat  beneath  the  burdens  they  are  com- 
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superstitious  idiots,  nasty,  unclean,  lousy,  poor,  dejected, 
filaFishlj  humble ;  and  as  ^  Leo  Afer  observes  of  the  com- 
monaltj  of  Africa,  natura  viUares  sunt,  nee  apud  suos  duces 
mctfore  in  precio  qtidm  si  canes  essent :  ^  base  bj^  nature, 
and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  miseram,  lahoriosartL,  caktm^ 
itosam  vitam  agyaU^  et  inopem,  infcelicemj  rudiores  asinis^ 
ut  e  hrutis  plane  natas  dicas  ;  no  learning,  no  knowledge,  no 
civilitj,  scarce  common  sense,  nought  but  barbarism  amongst 
them,  beUuinq  mare  vivunt,  neque  caiceos  gestant,  neque  vestes, 
like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  they  go  barefooted  and  bare- 
legged, the  soles  of  their  feet  being  as  hard  as  horse-hoofs, 
a3  '  Radzivilus  observed  at  Damietta  in  Egypt,  leading  a 
laborious,  miserable,  wretched,  unhappy  life,  ^  ^  like  beasts 
and  juments,  if  not  worse ; "  (for  a  ^  Spaniard  in  Incatan, 
sold  three  Indian  boys  for  a  cheese,  and  a  hundred  negro 
slaves  for  a  horse)  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  summum 
bonum  a  pot  of  ale.  There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these 
viUains  will  not  undergo,  inter  iUos  plerique  latrinas  evacuanty 
alii  culinariam  curant,  alii  stabtdarios  agunty  urinatores^  et  id 
genus  simiUa  exercent,  Sfc^  like  those  people  that  dwell  in  the 
*  Alps,  chimney-sweepers,  jakes-farmers,  dirtrdaubers,  vagrant 
rogues,  they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to 
put  on,  or  bread  to  eat.  For  what  can  filthy  poverty  give 
else,  but  ^  beggary,  fulsome  nastiness,  squalor,  content,  drudg- 
ery, labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst;  pediculorum,  ei 
pulicum  numerum  f  as  ^  he  well  followed  it  in  Aristophanes, 
fleas  and  lice,  pro  paUio  vestem  laceram,  et  pro  puknnari 
lapidem  bene  magnum  ad  caputs  rags  for  his  raiment,  and  a 
stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  cathedrdy  ruptm  caput  umce^  he  sits 
ri  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block  for  a  chair,  et  malv^  ramos 

1  Lib  1,  cap.  nit       <  Deoe  omoes  UUb  rimiim  latomi,  in  Oeoella  Talle  eultromm 

infenS'^  diceres :  tam  pannosi,  fiune  firac-  fiibri  fomarii,  ia  V!getia  MHrdidom  genus 

ti,  tot  <i-«iida^  malis  afflciontur,  tanquam  hominum,  qacd  repargandk    c^uinis 

pecora  quibuA  splendor  ratioDis  emortn-  yictnm  parat.        7 1  write  not  this  any 

ns.       >  Peregrin.  Hieros.        *  Nihil  om-  ways  to  upbraid  or  scoff  at,  or  misnss 

nino  meliorem  yitam  d^uat,  qnam  feraa  poor  men,  but  rather  to  condole  and  pity 

in  silTis,  jumenta  in  terris.    Leo  Afer.  them  by  expressing,  &c.        ^  ChxemiluH 

SBartholomeusaCasa.    0  Ortelius,  in  Hel-  iu<»i.  4    Plant, 
vetia    Qai  habitant  in  Caesia  valle  at  pin- 
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pro  panihus  comeditf'he  drinks  water,  and  lives  on. wort  leaves, 
pulse,  like  a  hog,  or  scraps  like  a  dog,  tU  nunc  nobis  vita  affi- 
citur^  quis  non  putdbit  insaniam  esse,  infelicitatemque  f  as 
Chremilus  concludes  his  speech,  as  we  poor  men  live  nowa- 
days, who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be  ^  infeUcitj,  misery,  aud 
madness  ? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains, 
hunger-starved  beggars,  wandering  rogues,  those  ordinary 
slaves,  and  day-labouring  drudges ;  yet  they  are  commonly 
so  preyed  upon  by  ^  polling  officers  for  breaking  the  laws,  by 
their  tyrannizing  landlords,  so  flayed  and  fleeced  by  perpetual 
*  exactions,  that  though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve 
their  genius,  they  cannot  live  in  ^  some  countries ;  but  what 
they  have  is  instantly  taken  from  them,  the  very  care  they 
take  to  live,  to  be  drudges,  to  maintain  their  poor  families, 
their  trouble  and  anxiety  "  takes  away  their  sleep,"  Sirac 
xxxi.  1,  it  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives ;  when  they  have 
taken  all  pains,  done  their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if 
they  be  cast  behind  by  sickness,  or  overtaken  with  years,  no 
m^  pities  them,  hard-hearted  and  merciless,  uncharitable  as 
they  are,  they  leave  them  so  distressed,  to  beg,  steal,  murmur, 
and  ^  rebel,  or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and  fear  of  this 
misery  compelled  those  old  Romans,  whom  Menenius  Agrippa 
pacified,  to  resist  their  governors ;  outlaws,  and  rebels  in 
most  places,  to  take  up  seditious  arms,  and  in  all  ages  hath 
caused  uproars,  murmurings,  seditions,  rebellions,  theils,  mur- 
ders, mutinies,  jars  and  contentions  in  every  commonwealth ; 
grudging,  repining,  complaining,  discontent  in  each  private 
family,  because  they  want  means  to  live  according  to  their 
callings,  bring  up  their  children,  it  breaks  their  hearts,  thoy 
cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater  misery  than  for  a  lord 
to  have  a  knight's  living,  a  gentleman  a  yeoman's,  not  to  be 

1  Panpertas  durum  onus  miaeris  mor-  Bssays,  speaks  of  certain    Indians    in 

talibns.  .      >  Vezat  censurft  columbas.  France,  that  being  asked  how  they  liked 

'  Deux  ace  non  possunt,  et  sixclnque  the  country,  wondered  how  a  few  rich 

tolTere    nolunt:    Omnibus    est    notum  men  could  keep  so  many  poor  men  in 

quater  tre  solvere  toCum.       *  Scandia,  sut^eotion,  that  they  did  not  out  tbelt 

Africa,  Lituania.        SMontaicrne,  in  his  throats. 
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able  to  live  as  his  birth  and  place  require.     Poverty  and 
want  are  generaUj  corrosives  to  all  kind  of  men,  especiallj 
to  such  as  have  been  in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  sud 
denly  distressed,  ^noblj  bom,  liberally  brought  up,  and  by 
some  disaster  and  casualty  miserably  dejected.     For  the  rest, 
as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have  they  base  minds  cor^ 
respondent,  like  beetles,  h  stercare  ortiy  I  stercore  victus,  in 
gten-in-e  Mieium,  as  they  were  obscurely  born  and  bred,  so 
they  delight  in  obscenity  ;  they  are  not  so  thoroughly  touched  ^ 
with  it     Anffustas  ammas  angusto  in  pectare  versant.    «  Ye^  ' 
that  which  is  no  small  cause  of  their  torments,  if  once  they 
come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellows, 
most  part  neglected,   and  left   unto  themselves ;    as  poor 
*  Terence  in  Rome  was  by  Scipio,  Laalius,  and  Furias,  his 
great  and  noble  friends. 

**  Nil  Publius  Scipio  profuit,  nil  ei  LaBlius,  nil  Farias, 
Tre8  per  idem  tempus  qui  agitabant  Dobiles  facillimd, 
Homm  Ule  oper&  ne  domam  quidem  habait  condoctitiam.**  * 

Tis  generally  so,  Tempora  sifuerint  nubila,  solus  «m,  he  is 
left  cold  and  comfortless,  nuOus  ad  amissas  ihit  amictts  opesj 
all  flee  from  him  as  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on 
their  heads.  Prov.  xix.  4.  ^  Poverty  separates  them  from 
their  *  neighbours." 

ft  **  Dum  fortana  fayet,  yaltam  servatis,  amid, 
Gtim  cecidit,  tarpi  vertitis  era  ftigft." 

**  Whilst  fortane  favoar'd,  friends,  yon  smiled  on  me,  ' 
Bat  when  she  fled,  a  fHend  I  ooald  not  see.** 

Wliich  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor  ^  every  man  contemns  him, 

insults  over  him,  oppresseth  him,  soofl^  at,  a^ravates  riis 

miseiy. 

^**  Qaam  c<epit  qnassata  domas  sabsidere,  partes 
In  proclinatas  omne  recambit  onos." 

1  AngnsttM  animas  animoeo  in  pectore  procare  a  lodging  throagfa  their  patron- 

feraans.       s  "  A'  narrow  breast  conceals  age."        *■  ProT.  ziz.  7.    **  Though  he  be 

a  narrow  soul."       >  Donatiu,  rit.  cgiu.  instant,  yet  they  will  not."     .  *  Petro- 

•  "  Publius  Sdpio,  Le»Uu8  and  Fnrius,  nios.       •  Non  est  qui  doleat  Ticem,  at 

three  of  the  most  distinguished  noble-  Petrus  Christum,  Jurant    se   bomiiiem 

men  at  that  day  in  Bome>  were  of  so  lit*  non  novisBe.        '  Orid.  in  Trist. 
tie  serrlse  to  hun,  that  he  could  scarcely 
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^  When  ono0  the  tottering  honse  beginB  to  shrink, 
Thither  comes  all  the  weight  by  an  instinct." 

Nay,  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren  and  dearest 
friendsy  Prov.  xix.  7.  "  His  brethren  hate  him  if  he  be  poor," 
^  omnes  vicim  oderutUy  ^his  neighbours  hate  hiifi,"  Prov.  xiv*. 
20,  ^  onmes  me  noU  ac  ignoti  deserwU,  as  he  complained  in  the 
comedy,  friends  and  strangetB  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  iii6st 
grievous,  poverty  makes  men .  ridiculous.  Nil  hdbet  infeltx 
pcmpertcu  duriut  in  se,  gudm  quod  rtdictdos  homines  facit, 
.they  must  endure  'jests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  their  betters, 
and  take  all  in  good  part  to  get  a  meal's  meat :  *  tna^um 
p^uperies  opprohium^  jubet  quidvis  et  facere  et  pati.  He 
must  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  cum  desipientibus  desipere; 
saith  ^  Euripides,  slave,  villaiti,  dfudge  to  get  a  poor  living, 
apply  himself  to  each  man's  humours,  to  win  and  please,  &&, 
and  be  buffeted  when  he  hath  all  done,  as  Ulysses  was  by 
Melanthius  *  in  HoiUer,  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over,  for 
^poientiorum  stultitiaperferenda  est^  and  may  not  so  much  fls 
mutter  against'  it.  He'  must  tufn  rogue  and  villain  ;  for  as 
the' saying  is,  Necessitas  cogit'ad  turpia,  poverty  alone  makes 
ifien  thieved,  rebels,  murderers,  traitors,  assassins,  ^  becaude 
of  poverty  we  hav6  sinned,"  Ecclus.  xxvii.  1,  swear  and  for- 
swear, bear  false  witness,  Ue,  dissemble,  anything,  as  I  say', 
to  advantage  themselves,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities: 
^  Oulpa  scelerisque  magisira  est,  when  a  man  is  driven  to  his 
shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  ? 

s  *'  si  misemm  fortnna'SinoneA 
Finxit,  vanum  etiam  mendacemqne  improba  finget." 

he  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  country,  turn  Turk,  for- 
sake religion,  abjure  God  and  all,  nvUa  tarn  horreTida  pro- 
ditio,  quam  iJU  lucri  causa  (saith  •  Leo  Afer)  perpetrare  noHnt. 
*•  Plato,  therefore,  calls  poverty,  **  thievish,  sacrilegious,  filthy, 

« 

1  Horat.       *  Ter.  Eanaohus,  act.  2.  poor,  she  has  made  him  Tain  and  men- 

B  Quid  quod  materiam  pnebet  oaosam-  dadons."       *  De  AfMea,  lib.  1,  cap.  nit. 

qae  Jocandi:  Si  toga  sordida  sit,  Jut.  10  4,  de  legibas.  Furacissima  paupertas, 

Sift.  2.  •  Hor.  «  In  Phtenis.  saorilega,  turpis,  flagitioM,  omnium  ma- 

*  Odym    17.       A  Idem.       ^  Ifaotuan.  lornm  opiftz. 

•  "  Siooe  enuJ  fbrtane  hae  made  ffinon 
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iricked,  aad  misdiieToiis ; "  aod  weU  be  might.  For  it  makes 
manj  ao  upright  man  otherwise,  had  he  not  been  in  want,  to 
take  bribes,  to  be  oorrapt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  seU 
his  tongae,  heart,  hand,  &e^  to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmercifiil, 
onciYil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help  his  present  estate.  It 
makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great  men  tjran- 
nize,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures, 
physicians  harpies,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  liars,  hon- 
est men  thieves,  devout  assassins,  great  men  to  prostitute 
their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves,  middle  sort  to  repine, . 
commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and  complain. 
A  great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some  misers^le 
wretches  to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make 
themselves  blind,  lame,  to  have  a  more  plausible  cause  to  be^ 
and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their  present  wants.  Jodocus 
Damhoderius,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges,  praxi  rerum  cnminaL  c 
112,  hath  some  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit  cranks, 
and  every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
amongst  us ;  we  have  dummerers,  Abraham  men,  &c  And 
that  which  is  the  extent  of  misery,  it  enfi>rceth  them,  through 
anguish  and  wearisomeness  of  their  lives,  to  make  away 
themselves ;  they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned,  &C.,  than 
to  live  without  means. 

i*'  In  mare  castifenim,  ne  te  premat  aspera  egestaa, 
Desili,  et  k  celsis  oorrae  Conie  jiigis.'* 

"^  Much  better  His  to  break  thy  neck, 
Or  drown  Myself  i*  the  sea, 
Than  suffer  irksome  poverty-; 
Go  make  thyself  away." 

A  Sybarite  of  old,  as  I  find  it  registered  in  *  Athenaeus,  sap- 
ping in  Fhiditiis  in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fitre, 
said  it  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lacedsemonians  were  valiant 
men ;  *^  for  his  part  he  would  rather  ran  upon  a  sword  point 
(and  so  would  any  man  in  his  wits),  than  live  with  such  base 

iTheognls.       'Dipnoflophlst.  Ub.  12.    iiientoMaitaret)qiMiBteniTniieCi 
MUUm  pott  OS  morltaniin  (a|  quh  fiU    nosi  vtetOs  MmmanloiMm  haberB. 
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diet,  or  lead  so  wretched  a  life.**  ^  In  Japonia  'tis  a  common 
thing  to  stifle  their  children  if  thej  be  poor,  or  to  make  an 
abortion,  which  Aristotle  commends.  In  that  civil  common- 
wealth of  China,  *  the  mother  strangles  her  child  if  she  be 
not  able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or 
have  it  endure  such  misery  as  poor  men  do.  Amobius,  lib, 
7,  adversus  genies,  *  Lactantius,  Hb.  5,  cap.  9,  objects  as  much 
to  those  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  ^  they  did  expose  their 
children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle  or  knock  out  their  brains 
against  a  stone,  in  such  cases."  If  we  may  give  credit  to 
*  Munster,  amongst  us  Christians  in  Lithuania,  they  volunta- 
rily mandpate  and  sell  themselves,  their  wives  and  children 
to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger  and  beggary;  ^many  make 
away  themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apicius  the  Roman, 
when  he- cast  up  his  accounts,  and  found  but  100,000  crowns 
iefl,  murdered  himself  for  fear  he  should  be  famished  to 
death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  hath  a 
memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of  Louvain  that,  being 
destitute  of  means,  became  both  melancholy,  and  in  a  dis- 
contented humour  massacred  themselves.  Another  of  a  mer- 
chant, learned,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but  out  of  a  deep 
apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss  at  seas,  would  not  be  persuaded 
but  as  *  Ventidius  in  the  poet,  he  should  die  a  beggar.  In  a 
word,  thus  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor  men,  that  though 
they  have  good  ^  parts  they  cannot  show  or  make  use  of 
them :  '  ab  inoptd  ad  virtiUem  obsepta  est  via,  'tis  hard  for  a 
poor  man  to  *  rise,  hautd  facile  emurgunt,  quorum  mrtvtibus 
obstat  res  angusta  domi}^  "  The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  de- 
spised, and  his  words  are  not  heard."  Eccles.  vi.  19.  His 
works  are  rejected,  contemned,  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity 

1  Gaffper  VlleUt  Jesnlta  erist.  Japon.  pentloiM  Tel  malonim  perpeadone  fracti 

lib.        s  Biat.  Ricdus,  ezpedit.  in  Sinas,  et  fiidgati,  plarea  yiolentas  manus  sibi 

Hb.  1,  c  8.        3  Vos  Roman!  procreatOA  Inferunt.        8  Hor.       7  ingenio  potenun 

ftlioB   f!i>rlii  et  canibns    exponitis,  nanc  superas  ToHtare  per  aroea :  Ut  me  pluma 

Btrangulatia  Tel  in  saxum  eliditis,  &c.  leyat,  sic  grare  mei^dt  onna        >  Terent. 

<  Goarnog.    4    lib.    eap.    22,    Tendant  *  Jqt.  Sat.  8,  lib.  1.    w  *«  They  cannot 

liberos  Tictn  earentea  tanqnam  pecora  easily  rise  in  the  world  who  %fe  pinched 

Interdom    at  seipaoe;   ut  apnd   divites  by  poverty  at  home." 
vatarenHv  etUa.       *  Vel  honornm  dea> 
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of  the  author,  though  lai:^ble  and. good  in  themselves,  thej 
will  not  likely  take. 

**  l^ulla  placere  diti,  neque  yivere  cannina  possnnt, 
QasB  scribuntnr  aquso  potoribus  " 

"■  No  verses  can  please  men  or  live  long  that  are  written. by 
water-drinkers."  Poor  men  cannot  please,  their  actions, 
counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are  vilified  in  the  world's 
esteem,  amittunt  consilium  in  r^,  which  Gnatho  long  since 
observed.  ^  Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunqtiam  nee  soleas  fecit, 
a  wise  man  never  cobbled  shoes ;  as  he  said  of  old,  but  how 
doth  he  prove  it  ?  I  am  sure  we  find  it  otherwise  in  our 
days,  ^pruinosis  horret  facundia  pannis.  Homer  himself 
must  beg  if  he  want  means,  and  as  by  report  sometimes  he 
did  '  "  go  from  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads,  with  a  company 
of  boys  about  him."  This  common  misery  of  theirs  must 
needs  distract,  make  them  discontent  and  melancholy,  as  ordi- 
narily they  are,  wayward,  peevish,  like  a  weary  traveller,  for 
*  Fames  et  mora  hilem  in  nares  condunt,  still  murmuring  and 
repining :  Ob  inopiam  morosi  sunt,  quibus  est  mal^,  as  Plu- 
tarch quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and  that  comical  poet  well 
seconds, 

*  "  Omnes  quibus  res  sunt  miniis  secu&die,  nescio  quomodo 
Suspitiosi,  ad  contumeliam  omnia  accipiunt  magis, 
Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  credunt  negligi." 

^  If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt 
to  mistake  ;  they  think  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their 
misery ; "  and  therefore  many  generous  spirits  in  such  cases 
withdraw  themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  comedian 
t  Terence  is  said  to  have  done  ;  when  he  perceived  himself 
to  be  forsaken  and  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to 
Stymphalus,  a  base  town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably 
died. 

1  Pasohaliiu.       •  Petronius.       >  He-  tante  eam  pueromm  ehoro.      *  PUatas 

fodotos,  vita  ^uB.   Soaliger,  in  poet.    Po-  Ampl.       *  Ter.  Act.  4,  Seen.  &  Adelph. 

tentioram  aades  osttatim  adiens,  aliqaid  Hegio.       t  nonat.  vlta^iu. 
aoeipiebat,  oanens  carmina  sua,  oonocnni- 
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*  **  ad  snminam  inopiam  redactus, 
Itaqne  h  conspeotn  omnium  abiit  Qraeida  in  terram  nltimam. 


«* 


Neither  is  it  without  cause,  for  we  see  men  commonly  re* 
spected  according  to  their  means  (f  on  dives  sit  omnes  qvue* 
runty  nemo  an  hontts)y  and  vilified  if  thej  be  in  bad  clothes. 
^  Fhilophaemen,  the  orator,  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he 
wa9  so  homelj  attired,  '  Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower 
end  of  Cecilius's  table,  because  of  his  homely  outside.  '  Dante, 
that  fiunous  Italian  poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but  mean, 
could  not  be  admitted  to  sit  down  at  a  feast  Gnatho  scorned 
his  old  familiar  friend  because  of  his  apparel,  ^Hondnem 
video  panniSy  annisque  ohsitttmy  hie  ego  iUum  contempsi  pr/B 
me.  King  Fersins  overcome  sent  a  letter  to  |  Paulus  ^mii- 
ius,  the  Roman  general;  Persius  P.  Consul!,  S.  but  he 
scorned  him  any  answer^  tacite  exprobrans  fortunam  euam 
(saith  mine  author),  upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fortune. 
§  Carolus  Pugnax,  that  great  Duke  of  Burgundy,  made  EL 
Holland,  late  Duke  of  Exeter,  exiled,  run  afler  his  horse  like 
a  lackey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  him ;  ^'tis  the  common 
fashion  of  the  world.  So  that  such  men  as  are  poor  may 
justly  be  discontent,  melancholy,  and  complain  of  their  pres- 
ent misery,  and  aU  may  pray  with  *  Solomon,  ^'  Give  me,  O 
Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty ;  feed  me  with  food  con- 
yenient  for  me.'* 

SuBSECT.  Vn. — A  heap  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melan* 
chchfy  Death  of  Friends^  Losses^  Sfc. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I  wan- 
der, the  more  intricate  I  find  the  passage,  mvUce  ambages^ 
and  new  causes  as  so  many  by-paths  offer  themselves  to  be 
discussed ;  to  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work,  and 

• 

fitter  for  Theseus  ;  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thread ;  and 
point  only  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest. 

•  "  Bedoeed  to  the  greatest  neoetdty,  2.        %  Ur.  dee.  9, 1. 2.        $  Gomlneua. 

he  withdrew  from  the  gaae  of  the  pablio  *  He  that  hath  61.  per  annam  coming  in 

to  the  most  remote  Tillage  in  Greece."  more  than  others,  sooms  him  that  hath 

Borij^cles.  >  Platarch.  rita  ^as.  leee,  and  is  a  bettor  man.       «  ProT.  xsx 

s  Vita  Ter.  *  OomeoiuSf  lib.  8,  c.  21,  8. 

de  sale.         *  Ter.  Bannch.  Act  2,  Seen. 
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Death  of  Friends.']  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of 
friends  may  challenge  a  first  place,  mnUi  tristantur^  as  *  Vivea 
well  observes,  post  delidas,  convivia,  dies  festos,  many  are 
melancholy  after  a  feast,  holiday,  merry  meeting,  or  some 
pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to 
themselves,  without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordi- 
nary companions,  some  at  the  departure  of  friends  only  whom 
they  shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and  look  after 
them  as  a  cow  lows  after  her  calf,  or  a  child  takes  on  that 
goes  to  school  afler  holidays.  Ut  me  levdrat  tuus  adoentus^ 
sic  discessus  affUxit^  (which  f  TuUy  writ  to  Atticus,)  thy 
coming  was  not  so  welcome  to  me,  as  thy  departure  was 
harsh.  Montanus,  consil,  132,  makes  mention  of  a  country 
woman  that  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  be- 
came grievously  melancholy  for  many  years ;  and  Trallianus 
of  another,  so  caused  for  the  absence  of  her  husband ;  which 
is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good  wives,  if  their  hus- 
band tarry  out  a  day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break 
his  hour,  they  take  on  presently  with  sighs  and  tears,  he  is 
either  robbed,  or  dead,  some  mischance  or  other  is  surely  be- 
fallen him,  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  be  quiet  in  mind, 
till  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence  alone 
can  work  such  violent  effects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they 
must  eternally  be  separated,  never  in  this  world  to  meet 
again  ?  This  is  so  grievous  a  torment  for  the  time,  that  it 
takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extinguisheth  aU 
delights,  it  causeth  deep  sighs  and  groans,  tears,  exclama- 
tions, 

('*  0  dalce  gennen  matris,  6  sangais  mens, 
Ehea  tepentes,  &c.  6  flos  tener.")J 

howling,  roaring,  many  bitter  pangs  (§  lamentis  gemitftqtie  et 
fsemineo  tdulatu  Tecta  Jremurvt)^  and  by  frequent  meditation 
extends  so  far  sometimes,  * "  they  think  they  see  their  dead 
friends  continually  in  their  eyes,"  observantes  imagines^  a? 

lo*^.  anlma,  cap.  de  moerore.       t  Lib.    f  Virg.  4,  JEn.  »  Patres  mortaos  co- 

i^,  Bplrt.  $  <^  Oh  nroet  offepring,  oh    ram  iMtentes  et  filloA,  he      Uftrmlltu 

my  wty  blood  ;  oh  tender  flower,"  &c.    Donatiu. 
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Conciliator  oonfesseth  he  saw  his  mother's  ghost  presenting 
herself  still  before  him.  Quod  mmis  miseri  volutUy  hoe  facile 
credunty  still,  still,  still,  that  good  &ther,  that  good  son,  thaf 
good  wife,  that  dear  friend  runs  in  their  minds :  Totm  ani- 
mus hdc  una  eogitatione  defixus  est,  all  the  year  long,  as 
*  Plinj  complains  to  Romanus,  "  methinks  I  see  VirginiuSy 
I  hear  Virginius,  I  talk  with  Virginias,"  &c. 

t  *'  Te  sine,  tsb  misero  mihi,  lilia  nigra  videntur, 
Pallentesqae  roses,  nee  dulce  mbens  hyacinthns, 
Nnllos  nee  myrtos,  nee  lanms  spirat  odores.'* 

They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carried 
headlong  by  the  passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave 
discreet  men  otherwise,  oftentimes  forget  themselves,  and 
weep  like  children  many  months  together,  |  '^  as  if  that  they 
to  water  would,"  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone, 
they  are  gone ;  what  shall  I  do  ? 

^  Abstrolit  atra  dies  et  funere  mersit  acerbo, 
Quis  dabit  in  lachrymas  fontem  mihi?  qnis  satis  altoe 
Accendet  gemitus,  et  acerbo  yerba  dolori  ? 
Exhaorit  pietas  oculos,  et  hiantia  frang^t 
Pectora,  nee  plenos  avido  sinit  edere  qnestns, 
Magna  adeb  jactura  premit,"  &c. 

**  Fountains  of  tears  who  gives,  who  lends  me  groans, 
Deep  sighs  snfficient  to  express  my  moans? 
Mine  eyes  are  dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn, 
My  loss  so  great,  I  cannot  enough  mourn.** 

So  Stroza  Filius,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicedium, 
bewails  his  father's  death ;  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in 
other  matters  (as  he  confesseth),  but  not  in  this ;  he  yields 
wholly  to  sorrow, 

''Nunc  fkteor  do  tei*gama]is,  mens  ilia  fatiscit, 
Indomitus  quondam  vigor  et  constantia  mentis.** 

*  Epist.  lib.  2.  '^rglninm  video,  aadio,  ness,  the  roses  become  pallid,  the  h ja> 

deftinotnm  ooglto,  alloqaor.  t  Gal*  dnth  lixrirets  to  blush ;  nnflMr  tbe  myr* 

phnniua  Gnsens.    '*  Without  thee,  ah !  tie  nor  the  lanrol  retains  Its  odtfun.** 

wvesobed  ma,  the  liUee  lose  their  white-  t  Ohanoer. 


L 
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How  doth  ^  Qnintilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to 
despair  almost ;  Cardan  lam^it  his  onlj  child  in  his  book  ds 
Ubris  propriisy  and  elsewhere  in  many  other  of  his  tracts, 
*  St  Ambrose  his  brother^s  death?  an  ego  possum  non  cogi' 
fare  de  te,  avJt  sine  lachrgims  cogitarel  0  amart  dies,  4 
jiehiles  nodes,  S^c.  ^  Can  I  ever  cease  to  think  of  thee,  and 
to  think  with  sorrow  ?  O  bitter  dajs,  O  nights  of  sorrow," 
&C.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria !  0  decoremy 
Sfc,  flos  recenSf  pvUvdanSy  Sfc.  Alexander,  a  man  of  most 
invincible  courage,  after  Hephestion's  death,  as  Curtius  re- 
lates, triduum  jacuit  ad  moriendum  obsHnatus,  lay  three  days 
together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate,  to  die  with  him,  an^ 
would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  The  woman  that  com- 
muned with  Esdras  {Ub.  2,  co^.  10)  when  her  son  felt  down 
dead,  •*  fled  into  the  field,  and  would  not  return  into  th6  city, 
but  there  resolved  to  remain,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink,  but 
mourn  and  fast  until  she  died."  ^  Rachel  wept  for  her  ishil-' 
dren,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not." 
Matt  ii.  18.  So  did  Adrian  the  emperor  bewail  his  Anti- 
nous  ;  Hercules,  Hylas ;  Orpheus,  Eurydice ;  David,  Absa- 
lom ;  (O  mj  dear  son  Absalom ;)  Austin  his  mother  Monica, 
Niobe  her  children,  insomuch  that  the  ^  poets  feigned  her  to 
be  turned  into  a  stone,  as  being  stupefied  through  the  extrem- 
ity of  grief,  ^^geus,  signo  lugubrijilii  constemaius,  in  mare 
se  prcedpitem  dedit,  impatient  of  sorrow  for  hb  son's  death, 
drowned  himself.  Our  late  physicians  are  fuU  of  such  ex- 
amples. Montanus,  consiL  242,  ^  had  a  patient  troubled  with 
this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  death,  many  years 
together.  Trincavellius,  I,  1,  c.  14,  hath  such  another,  almost 
in  despair,  after  his  *  mother's  departure,  ui  se  ferme  prcecipi" 
tern  daret ;  and  ready  through  distraction  to  make  kway  him- 
self;  and  in  his  Fifteenth  counsel,  tells  a  story  of  one  fifty 
years  of  age,  "  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  mother's  death ; " 
and  cured  by  Fallopius,  feU  many  years  after  into  a  relapse, 

>  PrsBftkt.  lib.  6.  •  Lib.  de  oblta    cholica  ob  mortem  maxitL  *  Bz  in» 

Batyrl  fratrte.       t  Orid.  Met.       >  Plut.    trls  oUta  in  denwntioiiaa  inaUU. 
vita  ^ae.  *  NoUlis  martona  melan- 
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by  the  sudden  death  of  a  daughter  which  he  had,  and  could 
never  after  be  recovered.  The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  vio- 
lent sometimes,  that  it  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities. 
Yisspasian's  death  was  pitifully  lamented  all  over  the  Roman 
i^npire,  totusorbis  ItiffebcU,  ^th  Aurelius  Victor.  Alexander 
commanded  the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down, 
mules  and  horses  to  have  their  noanes  shorn  off,  and  many 
common,  soldiers  to  be  slain,  to  accompany  his  dear  Hephes- 
tion's  death;  which  is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tartars, 
when  ^a  great: Cham- dieth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be 
slain,  men  and  horses,  all  they  meet;  and  among  those  the 
*  Pagan  Indians,  their  wives  and  servants  voluntarily  die  with 
them.  Leo  Decimus  was  so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  after 
his  departure,  that  as  Jovius  gives  out,  ^communis  saluSy 
publtea  hilaritas,  the  common  safety  of  all  good  fellowship, 
peace,  mirth,  and  plenty,  died  with  him,  tanquam  eodem 
^epulckro  cum  Leans  amdita  lugebahtur  ;  for  it  was  a  goldeh 
f^e  whilst  he  lived,  *  but  after  his  decease,  an  iron  season 
succeeded,  harbara  vis  etfoeda  vtistitas,  et  dira  mcdorum  om" 
mum  incommoda^  wars,  plagues,  vastity,  discontent.  When 
Augustus  Ced^ar  died,  saith  Faterculus,  orMs  niinam  timue- 
ramus,  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon  our 
heads.  *BudaBUs  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  Twelfth 
his  death,  tarn  suUta  mutcOto,  ut  qui  prius  diffito  ctelum  cUHn- 
gere  videharUur,  nunc  humi  derepente  serpere,  sideratos  esse 
diceres,  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a  sudden,  as  if 
they  had  been  planet-strucken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  grouftd ; 


t  **  Goncussis  cecidere  animis,  sen  frondibus  ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapsis 


»* 


they  looked  like  cropped  trees.     |At  Nancy  in  Lorraine, 

'  1  MKfefwi  4  Bfichoa.  Boter.  AmpM-  ab  optiiul  pilneipis  exoeaiti^  i^ert  feneam 

theat.  3 1^.  Vertoraan.  M.  Polus  Ve-  pateremur,  fiunem,  pestem.  &c.        *  Lib. 

net'oa,  lib'.  1,  cap.  64,  peiimuni  eos  qnofl  5,  de  a^e.  t  Maph.    "  They  became 

m  yia  obTioe  habent,  dicentes,  Ite,  et  dom-  &llen  ia  feelings,  as  the  great  forest  la- 

ino  ndstro  regi  serrite  in  alia  vita.    Neo  mentis  its  fallen  leates."  t  Orteliua 

tarn  in  homines  insaniunt  sed  in  equos,  Itinerario :  ob  jannnm  integrum  ^  cantn, 

&c.  8  Vita  ejus.  *  Lib.  4,  yitss  trapudiis.  et  saltationibus  tota  civit^s  a^ 

jijns,  anream  setatem  condiderat  ad  hu-  stinere  jubetur. 
mani  generii  aalutem  quum  nos  statim 
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when  Claudia  Yalesia,  Henry  the  Second  French  king's  sis- 
ter, and  the  duke's  wife  deceased,  the  temples  for  forty  days 
were  all  shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  but  in  that  room 
where  she  was.  The  senators  all  seen  in  black,  and  for  a 
twelvemonth's  space  throughout  the  city,  they  were  forbid  to 
sing  or  dance. 

♦  **  Non  ulli  pastores  illis  egere  diebns 

Frigida  (Daphne)  boyes  ad  flamina,  nulla  neo  amnem 
Libayit  quadnipes,  nee  graminis  attigitherbam.** 

**  The  swains  forgot  their  sheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  running  waters, brought  their  herds  to  drink; 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselyes,  abstainM 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdained.** 

How  were  we  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  ddicuB 
humani  generlsy  Prince  Henry's  immature  death,  as  if  all  our 
dearest  friends'  lives  had  exhaled  with  his  ?  f  Scanderbeg's 
death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In  a  woi'd,  as 
^  he  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of 
Caernarvon  his  son's  birth,  immortaliter  gavisits,  he  was  im- 
mortally glad,  may  we  say  on  the  contrary  of  friends'  deaths,  • 
immortaliter  gementes,  we  are  divers  of  us  as  so  many  turtles, 
eternally  dejected  with  it. 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  tern-  . 
poral  goods  and  fortunes,  which  equally  afflicts,  and  may  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  preceding ;  loss  of  time,  loss  of  hon- 
our, office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  frustrate  hopes,  will 
much  torment ;  but  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  torture  like 
unto  it,  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischief: 

3  "  Ploratur  lachrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris: " 
^  Lost  money  is  bewailed  with  grief  sincere:  ** 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow 
from  our  hearts,  and  often  causes  habitual  melancholy  itself, 
Guianerius,  tract.  15,  5,  repeats  this  for  an  especial  cause : 

•  Virg.       t  See  Barletius,  de  vita  et  ob.  Scanderbeg.  lib.  18,  htat.       l  Mat  Pttte. 
*  Juyenalit. 
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^ "'  Loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  good.^  make  manj  men  melan-* 
cholj,  as  I  have  often  seen  by  continual  meditation  of  such 
things."  The  same  causes  Amoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates, 
Breviar,  L  3 ,  c.  18,  eo;  rerum  cumssione,  damnoy  amicorum 
morUy  ^*  Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad,  to  be  Sam 
argent  will  cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many 
persons  are  affected  like  *  Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who  if  they 
have  a  good  scimitar,  had  rather  have  a  blow  on  their  arm, 
than  their  weapon  hurt ;  they  will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than 
their  goods  ;  and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence,  continueth  long 
(saith  *  Plater),  ^  and  out  of  many  dispositions  procureth  an 
habit."  '  Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  that  so  became  melancholy,  ob  amis* 
9am  pecuniamy  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  unhappily 
lost.  Skenckius  hath  such  another  story  of  one  melancholy, 
because  he  overshot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unneces- 
sary building.  ^  Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exiUiis 
opihus  et  castris  a  Bege  StepkanOy  spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king 
Stephen,  vt  doloris  abiorptus^  atque  in  amentiam  versuSy  inde^ 
centiafecity  through  grief  ran  mad,  spoke  and  did  he  knew 
not  what.  Nothing  so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases, 
through  anguish  of  mind  to  make  away  themselves.  A  poor 
fellow  went  to  hang  himself  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegantly 
expressed  in  a  neat  t  Epigram),  but  finding  by  chance  a  pot 
of  money,  flung  away  the  rope,  and  went  merrily  home,  but 
he  that  hid  the  gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with 
that  rope  which  the  other  man  had  left,  in  a  discontented 

humour. 

"  At  qui  condiderat,  postqaam  non  reperit  aarnm, 
Aptavit  coUo,  quern  reperit  laqueam." 

Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it 
by  suretyship,  shipwreck,  fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  soldiers,  or 

1  Mulli  qui  res  amatas  perdiderant,  ut  cunise,  Tictoriso,  repalsam,  mortem  libe* 

ftUofl,   opes,  non   sperantos   recuperare,  rorum,  quibns  longo  post  tempore  ani- 

propter    aasiduam   talium  eonaideratio-  mus  torqnetar.  et  k  dispaiitione  sit  habi 

nem   melancholici  fiunt,  ut   ipse  iridi  tus.         *  Consil.  26.  *  Niil>riffeiuds 

s  Stanihnrstas,  Uib.  Hist.  *  Cap.  8.  t  Bpig.  22. 

Melancholia  semper  Tenit  ob  jacturam  pe- 
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what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not,  it  will  work  the  like  effect,  the 
same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well  as  private 
persons.  The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,  the  stupid  women 
tore  their  hair  and  cried.  The  Hangarians,  when  their  king 
Ladislaus  and  bravest  soldiers  were  slain  by  the*  Turks,  iMc^ 
tus  publtcusy  4^.  The  Venetians,  when  their  forces  were 
overcome  by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  French  and  Span- 
ish kings,  pope,  emperor,  all  conspired  against  them  at  Cam- 
bray,  the  French  herald  denounced  open  war  in  the  senate : 
Lauredane  Venetorum  dux,  Sfc,  and  they  had  lost  Fadua^ 
Brixia,  Verona,  Forum  Julii,  their  territories  in  the  conti- 
nent, and  had  now  nothing  left  but  the  city  of  Venice  itself^ 
et  urbi  quoque  ipsi  (saith  *  Bembus)  tirnendum  putarentj  and 
the  loss  of  that  was  likewise  to  be  feared,  taniiis  repenie  dolor 
xrnmes  tenuity  ut  nunquam  alias,  4*^.,  they  were  pitifully 
plunged,  never  before  in  such  lamentable  disti*e^  Anno 
1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  Burbonius,  th^  ootnmoii 
soldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  fair  f  churches  were  turned  to 
stables,  old  monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned 
like  straw;  relics,  costly  pictures  defaced ;  altars  demolished, 
rich  hangings,  carpets,  &c.,  trampled  in  the  dirt  J  Their 
wives  and  loveliest  daughters  constuprated  by  eVery  base 
cullion,  as  Sejanus's  daughter  was  by  the  hangman  in  public, 
before  their  fathers*  and  husbands'  faces.  Noblemen's  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  reserved  for  priiices' 
beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  common  soldier,  and  kept  for 
concubines  ;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves  dragged  along 
the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where 
their  money  was  hid ;  the  rest  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stink- 
ing in  the  streets ;  infants'  brains  dashed  out  before  th^ 
mothers'  eyes.  A  lamentable  sight  it  was  to  see  so  goodly  ft 
city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging  to 

*  lib.  8.    Venel.  hist.       f  Templa  or-  oouUs  maritomm  dileotlnimflB  eo^jngei 

ttftinentis  nudata,    spoUata,   in   fitabula  ab  ffispanorum  li^  constapratn  sunt, 

equorum  et  asinorum  yersa,  &c.  Inniiloe  FilUs  magnatom  ^orli  dwrttnalam,  fto. 
hum!  conoulcatsB,  peditss,  &o.        t  In 
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Venice,  Naples,  Ancoha,  &c,  that  erst  lived  in  all  manner 
of  delights.  *  ^  Those  proud  palaces  that  even  now  vaunted 
their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected  as  low  as  hell  in  an 
instant."  Whom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent? 
Terence  the  poet  drowned  hio(iself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of 
his  comedies,  which  suifered.  shipwreck.  When  a  poor  man 
hath  made  many  hungry  meals,  got  together  a  smaU  sum, 
which  he  loseth  in  an  instant;  a  scholar  spent  many  an  hour's 
study  to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost,  &c.,  how  should  it  other- 
wise be  ?  I  may  conclude  with  Gregory,  temporaUum  amoTy 
qtumHtm€tffieit  cum  lueret  passesnOy  tantum  qtium  gubtraJiitury 
writ  dolor ;  riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  their 
possession,  as  they  torment  us  with  their  loss. 

Next  to  sorrow  still  I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  pro- 
cure fear;  for  besides  those  terrors  which  I  have  ^before 
touched,  and  many  other  fears  (which  are  infinite)  there  is  a 
superstitious  fear,  one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  fear  ii| 
Aristotle,  commonly  caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents, 
which  much  trouble  many  of  us.  {Nesdo  quid  animus  mihi 
prmsagit  maU.)  As  if  a  hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going 
forth,  or  a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes ;  if  they  bleed  three  drops 
at  nose,  the  salt  fall  towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in 
their  nails,  &c,  with  many  such,  which  Delrio,  Tom*  2,  L  3, 
seeL  4,  Austin  Niphus  in  his  book  de  AuguriiSy  Folydore 
Yirg.,  /.  3,  de  Prodigiis^,  Sarisburiensis^  Polycrat.  2L  1,  c  13, 
discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much  affected,  that  with  the 
very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devil's  craft, 
• "  they  pull  those  i^isfortunes  they  suspect  upon  their  own 
heads,  and  that  which  they  fear  shall  come  upon  them,"  as 
Solomon  foretelleth,  Prov.  x.  24,  and  Isaiah  denouuceth, 
Ixvi.  4,  which  if  'they  could  neglect  and  contemn,  would 
not  come  to  pass,  Eorum  vires  nostra  resident  opinione,  ut 
rnorhi  gravitas  cegrotantium  cogitaiione,  they  are  intended  and 

*  Ita  fhstn  ante  anam  menaein  targida  iSear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies 

cirltBs.  et  cacnmlnibus  ooelnm  pulaare  foretold.  *  Aeoersnnt  sibi  malam 

visa,  ad  inteos  nsque  paucis  diebns  de-  >  Si  non  obsertemus,  nihil  Talent.    PoB 

l<>c.ta.  1  Sect.  2.  Memb  4,  Subs.  8,  dor. 
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remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more  or  less.  N.  N.  dot 
pcmas,  saith  ^  Crato  of  such  a  one,  utiTrnm  noh  attrakeret : 
he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  ^  himself. 

*  Dum  faJta  fiiginms,  fata  stuUi  tncurnmuSj  the  thing  that 
I  feared,  saith  Job,  is  fallen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their 
fortunes ;  or  ill  destinies  foreseen :  muUos  angit  prcBscienUa 
malorum:  The  foreknowledge  of  what  shall  come  to  pass, 
crucifies  many  men ;  foretold  by  astrologers,  or  wizards,  tVo- 
turn  oh  eoelum^  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  itself;  which  often 
falls  out  by  God's  permission ;  quia  deemonem  ttment  (saith 
Chrysostom)  Ihtis  ideo  permitUt  acctdere.  Severus,  Adrian, 
Domitian,  can  testify  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  suspicion^ 
Sueton,  Herodian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
stories  in  this  behalf.  '  Montanus,  consiL  31,  hath  one  exam- 
ple of  a  young  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occasion. 
Such  fears  have  still  tormented  mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by 
reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  juggling  priests,  f  There 
was  a  fountain  in  Greece,  near  Ceres's  temple  in  Achaia, 
where  the  event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known ;  ^  A  ^ass 
let  down  by  a  thread,"  &c  Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks 
at  the  springs  of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of  Thrixeus  Apollo^ 
^  where  all  fortunes  were  foretold,  sickness,  health,  or  what 
they  would  besides ; "  so  common  people  have  been  always 
deluded  with  future  events.  At  this  day,  Metus  futuramm 
maxime  torquet  Sinas,  this  foolish  fear  mightily  crucifies 
them  in  China ;  as  ^  Matthew  Riccius  the  Jesuit  informeth 
us,  in  his  commentaries  of  those  countries,  of  all  nations  they 
ai*e  most  superstitious,  and  much  tormented  in  this  kind, 
attributing  so  much  to  their  divinators,  tU  ipse  metus  fidem 
faeiat,  that  fear  itself  and  conceit  cause  it  to  *fall  out ;  if  he 
foretell  sickness  such  a  day,  that  very  time  they  will  be  sick, 

1  Consil.  26, 1.  2.  *  Hann  watch,  sum  llinlcalo  dernifctunt :  et  ad  Cyaneat 

harm   catch.  *  Geor    Buchanan,  petras  ad  Lyciae  fontea,  &o.        *  Bxpedit. 

>  Javenis  solicitiu  de  ftituris  frustra,  Ibc-  In  Slnas,  tib.  1,  c.  8.         <  TImendo  pne> 

*"1  ?^**"*'****'*®""*  t  Pausanlus,  In  occupat.  quod  vitat,  ultro  proToeaCqoe 

Achaicu,  lib.  7.        Ubi  omnium  eTentus  quod  fngit,  gaudetque  moerans  et  luboM 

oltfnoMuntnr.    Speculum  tenui  suspeu-  miser  ftiit.    Heinsiiu  Aui£ri«o. 


\ 
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vi  metus  affUcti  in  isgritudinem  cadunt ;  and  many  timers  die 
as  it  is  foretold.  A  true  saying,  Timor  mortis,  mons  pefor^ 
the  fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  itself,  and  the  memory 
of  that  sad  hour,  to  some  fortunate  and  rich  men, ''  is  as  oitter 
as  gall,"  Eeclus.  xli.  1.  Inquietam  nobis  vitam  fadi  mortis 
metits,  a  worse  plague  cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so 
troubled  in  his  mind ;  'tis  triste  divoriium,  a  heavy  separation, 
to  leave  their  goods,  with  so  much  labour  got,  pleasures  of 
the  world,  which  they  have  so  deliciously  enjoyed,  friends 
and  companions  whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  all  at  once. 
Axicchus  the  philosopher  was  bold  and  courageous  all  his 
life,  and  gave  good  precepts  de  caniemnenda  mortey  and 
against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others ;  but  being  now 
ready  to  die  himself,  he  was  mightily  dejected,  hdc  luce  pri" 
vabor?  his  orhabor  bonis  f*  he  lamented  like  a  child,  <&c. 
And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him,  ubi 
pristina  virttUum  jactation  O  Aadoche  f  "  where  is  all  your 
boasted  virtue  now,  my  friend  ?  "  yet  he  was  very  timorous 
and  impatient  of  death,  much  troubled  in  his  mind,  Imbellis 
pavor  et  impatientia,  SfC.  "  O  Clotho,"  Megapetus  the  tyrant 
in  Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  ^  let  me  live  awhile 
longer.  ^  I  will  give  thee  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two 
boles  besides,  which  I  took  from  Cleocritus,  worth  a  hundred 
talents  apiece."  "  Woe's  me,"  ^saith  another,  "  what  goodly 
manors  shall  I  leave  I  what  fertile  fields  !  what  a  fine  house  I 
what  pretty  children  !  how  many  servants  I  Who  shall  gather 
my  grapes,  my  com  ?  Must  I  now  die  so  well  settled  ?  Leave 
all,  so  nchly  and  well  provided  ?  Woe's  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 
'  Animtda  vagida,  JdanduUi,  qtue  nunc  abibis  in  hca  f 

To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed 
curiosity,  that  irksome,  that  tyrannizing  care,  nimia  solicitudo^ 
'^^superfluous  industry  about  unprofitable  things  and  their 
qualities,"  as  Thomas  defines  it;  an  itching  humour  or  a  kind 

*  "  Most  T  be  depriyed  of  this  life,— of  dem.    Hel  mihi  quae  lellnquenda  pne- 

those  poeaessions?  "        i  Tom.  4,  dial.  8,  dia?  quam  fertiles  AgtV.  &e.        s  Adrian 

Cataplo     Auri  pari  mille  talenta  me  ho-  *  IndUBtrla  superflua  droa  ns  laatUes. 
lie  tiM  daturum  promitto,  ke.        *  Ibi- 
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of  longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  4o  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  done,  to  know  that  ^  secret  which 
should  not  be  known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  jfruit  We  oom- 
monlj  molest  and  tire  ourselves  about  things  unfit  and  un- 
necessary, as  Martha  troubled  herself  to  little  purpose.  Be 
it  in  religion,  humanity,  magic,  philosophy,  policy,  any  action 
or  study,  'tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  mere  torment  For  what 
else  is  school  divinity,  how  many  doth  it  puzzle?  what  fruit- 
less questions  about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  pre- 
destination, reprobation,  hell-fire,  &c.,  how  many  shall  be 
saved,  damned  ?  What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  end- 
less observation  of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions  ?  What  is 
most  of  our  philosophy  but  a  labyrinth  of  opinions,  idle 
questions,  propositions,  metaphysical  terms  ?  Socrates,  there- 
fore, held  all  philosophers,  cavillers,  and  mad  mgn,  drca.  sttb- 
tilia  CaviUatores  pro  tnsanis  habuitj  palam  eos  arguens,  saith 
^  Eusebius,  because  they  commonly  sought  after  such  things, 
qucB  nee  perdpi  a  nobis  neque .  comprehendi  possent,  or  put 
case  they  did  understand,  yet  they,  were  altogether  unprof- 
itable. For  what  matter  is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the 
Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant  Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us, 
how  deep  the  sea,  <Scc  ?  we  are  neither  wiser,  as  he  follows  it, 
nor  modester,  nor  better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger  for  the 
knowledge  of  it  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  noSy  I  may  say 
the  same  of  those  genethliacal  studies,  what  is  astrology 
but  vain  elections,  predictions  ?  all  magic,  but  a  troublesome 
error,  a  pernicious  foppery  ?  physic,  but  intricate  rules  and 
prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms  ?  logic,  needless 
sophisms?  metaphysics  themselves,  but  intricate  subtilties 
and  fruitless  abstractions  ?  alchemy,  but  a  bundle  of  eiTors  ? 
to  what  end  are  such  great  tomes?  why  do  we  spend  so 
many  years  in  their  studies  ?  Much  better  to  know  nothing 
at  all,  as  those  barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than 
as  some  of  us,  to  be  sore  vexed  about  unprofitable  toys: 

^Flavn  aeecetft  MioerTaB  ut  vidaiat  Aglauros.    Ov.  Mat.  2.       sOcmtrs  PhiliM. 
ink*)  61 
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stHlius  labor  est  ineptiarumy  to  build  a  house  without  pms, 
make  a  rope  of  sand,  to  what  end  ?  cui  bono  f  He  studies 
on,  but  as  the  boy  told  St.  Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea 
dry,  thou  shalt  understand  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  He 
makes  observations,  keeps  times  and  seasons ;  and  as  ^  Con- 
radus  the  emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  bride,  till  an 
astrologer  had  told  him  a  masculine  hour,  but  with  what  sac- 
cess  ?  He  travels  into  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  searcheth  every 
ereek,  sea,  city,  mountain,  gulf,  to  what  end  ?  See  one  prom- 
ontory (said  Socrates  of  eld),  one  mountain,  one  sea,  one 
idver^  and  see  alL  An  alchemist  spends  his  fortunes  to  find 
oat  the  philosopher's  stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases,  make 
men  long4ived,  tictorious,  fortunate,  invisible,  and  beggars 
himself,  misled  by  those  seducing  impostors  (which  he  shall 
never  attain)  to  make  gold ;  an  antiquary  consumes  his  treas« 
ure  and  time  to  serape  up  a  company  of  old  coins^  statues, 
rules«  edicts,  manuscripts,  &c.,  he  must  know  what  was  done 
of  old  in  Athens,  Borne,  whiat  lodging,  diet,  houses  they  had, 
and  have  all  the  present  news  at  first,' though  never  so  re* 
mote,  before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consultations, 
Ibc.,  quid  Juno  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi,  what's  now  decreed 
in  France,  what  in  Italy ;  who  was  he,  whence  comes  he, 
which  way,  whither  goes  he,  &c.,  Aristotle  must  find  out  Uie 
motion  of  Euripus ;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius,  but  how 
sped  they  ?  One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life ;  Pyrrhus  wiU 
conquer  Africa  first,  and  then  Asia ;  he  will  be  a  sole  mon- 
arch, a  second  immortal,  a  third  rich,  a  fourth  commands. 
'TarUne  moffno  spes  soUdtcs  in  urUhus  errant;  we  run, 
nde,  tf^e  ihdei&ti^ble  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striv- 
u^g  to  gc^  that  which  we  had  better  be  without  (ArdeHon's 
busy-bodies  as  we  are),  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet, 
sit  still,  and  ti&e  ^ur  ease.  His  sole  study  is  for  words,  that 
fhey  be  ■  ■X^tfe  hxeis  eompdsta  ut  tesseruks  onmes,  not  a 
syllable  misplaced, ^to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject ;  as  thine 
^  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and  polite, 

1  Mat.  Paxia.   .    <  Seaaca. 
VOL.  X.  81 
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*tLs  thy  sole  business;  both  with  like  profit.  His  only  de- 
light is  building,  he  spends  himself  to  get  curious  pictures, 
intricate  models  and  plots,  another  is  wholly  ceremonious 
about  titles,  degrees,  inscriptions ;  a  third  is  over-solicitous 
about  his  diet,  he  must  have  such  and  such  exquisite  sauces, 
meat  so  dressed,  so  far  fetched,  peregrini  aeris  vohicres,  so 
cooked,  &C.,  something  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to 
quench  his  thirst  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  extia- 
ordinary  charge  to  his  purse,  is  seldom  pleased  with  any 
meal,  whilst  a  trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight,  and  is 
never  offended.  Another  must  have  roses  in  winter,  oHeni 
temporis  Jlores,  snow-water  in  summer,  fruits  before  they  can 
be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial  gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate 
and  rare,  or  else  they  are  nothing  worth.  So  busy,  nice 
curious  wits,  make  that  insupportable  in  all  vocations,  trades, 
actions,  employments,  which  to  duller  apprehensions  is  not 
offensive,  earnestly  seeking  that  which  others  so  scornfully 
neglect  Thus  through  our  foolish  curiosity  do  we  macerate 
ourselves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run  headlong,  through  our  in- 
discretion, perverse  will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many 
needless  cares  and  troubles,  vain  expenses,  tedious  journeys, 
painful  hours ;  and  when  all  is  done,  qttorsum  hoc  f  cut  honof 

to  what  end  ? 

1  '^Nescire  velle  quas  Magister  maximns 
Docere  non  vult,  erudita  inscitia  est.*' 

Unfortunate  marriageJ]  Amongst  these  passions  and  irk- 
some accidents,  unfortunate  marriage  may  be  ranked  ;  a  con* 
dition  of  life  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise,  an 
honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as  can 
befall  a  man  in  this  world,  ^  if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they 
ought,  and  live  as  *  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina ;  but  if 
they  be  unequally  matched,  or  at  discord,  a  greater  misery 

1  Joe.  Scaliger,  in  Onomit.  "  To  profess  crown  of  ber  hnstmnd.*'    Pror.  ztt.  4, 

tdistnolination  fbr  that  knowledge  which  *•'  bnt  she,"  fce.  fro.  *  Lib.  17|  eplsl 

beyond  our  reach,  is  pedantic  igno-  105. 
iwuxk  "         t "  A  virtuous  woman  ia  the 
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cannot  be  expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  slut,  a  harlot,  a  fool,  a 
fuiy  or  a  fiend,  there  can  be  no  such  plague.  Ecdes.  xxxvL 
14.  '^  He  that  hath  her  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion,''  &c, 
xxvi.  25,  ^  a  wicked  wife  makes  a  sorry  countenance,  a  heavj 
heart,  and  he  had  rather  dwell  with  a  lion  than  keep  house 
with  such  a  wife."  Her  ^  properties  Jovianus  Pontanus  hath 
described  at  large,  Ani.  died,  Tom,  2,  under  the  name  of 
Euphorbia.  Or  if  they  be  not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mis- 
chief  happens.  Cecilius  in  AgeUitts,  lib,  2.  cap.  23,  complains 
much  of  an  old  wife,  dum  efw  morti  inhio^  egomet  mortuus 
vivo  inter  vivos,  whilst  I  gape  after  her  death,  I  live  a  dead 
man  amongst  the  livings  or  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

^  "  Judge  who  that  are  unfortunately  wed 
What  'tis  to  come  into  a  loathed  bed.*' 

The  same  inconvenience  befalls  women. 

*  *^  At  Yos  6  dnri  miseram  lugete  parentes, 

Si  ferro  aut  laqueo  IsBva  hac  me  ezsolvere  sorte 
Sustineo:'* 


"  Hard  hearted  parents  both  lament  my  fate, 
If  self  I  kill  or  hang,  to  ease  my  state.* 


ft 


^  A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married,  saith  Felix 
Plater,  observcU,  /I  1,  to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will, 
whom  she  could  not  affect ;  she  was  continually  melancholy, 
and  pined  away  for  grief;  and  though  her  husband  did  all 
he  could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour 
at  length  she.  hanged  herself.  Many  other  stories  he  relates 
in  this  kind.  Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women;  they 
again  with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours  and  con- 
ditions ;  he  a  spendthrift,  she  sparing ;  one  honest,  the  other 
dishonest,  &c  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children, 
and  they  their  parents.  *  **  A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to 
his  mother."  Injusta  noverca  :  a  step-mother  often  vexeth  a 
whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience, 

1  Titionatur,    oandelsbratiir,     &e.    ao  invita  ouidam  h  nostratibiis  nupill, 
?  Daniel,  in  Bosamimd.        *  Chalinorus,    &e.       &  Pror.  x.  1. 
Ub.  9|  dfi  lepub.  An^.         *  Elogans  tIt 
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fiiel  of  dissension,  which  made  Gate's  son  expostulate  with 
his  father,  why  he  should  offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius'a 
daughter,  a  young  wench,  Oi^'us  causd  novercam  induceret; 
what  offmice  had  he  done,  that  he  should  marry  again  ? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants, 
debts,  and  debates,  &&,  'twas  Chilon's  sentence,  eames  ttris 
aUeni  et  Utis  est  miseriaj  misery  and  usury  do  commonly 
together ;  suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  families,  Sptmds 
prtBStd  noxa  est;  '^he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a 
stranger,"  Prov.  xi.  15,  "  and  he  that  hateth  suretysl  ip  is 
sure."  G)ntention,  brawling,  lawsuits,  falling  out  of  neigh- 
bours and  friends. discordia  demens  (  Virg,  JEn.  6,)-  are 

equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many  a  man,  and  vex  his  souL 
Nihil  sasnh  miserabilitu  eorum  mentibus  (as  ^  Boter  holds), 
^nothing  so  miserable  as  such  men,  full  of  cares,  grie&, 
anxieties,  as  if  they  were  stabbed  with  a  sharp  sword;-  feat, 
suspicion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  their  ordinary  compan- 
ions." Our  Welshmen  are  noted  by  some  of  their  *own 
writers,  to  consume  one  another  in  this  kind ;  but  whosoever 
they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their  common  symptoms,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  •  cast  in  a  suit.  Anus 
put  out  of  a  bishopric  by  Eustathius,.  turned  heretic,  and 
lived  after  discontented  all  his  life.  ^  Every  repulse  ia  of 
like  nature;  heu  quanta  de  spe  decidil  Disgrace,  infamy, 
detraction,  wiU  almost  affect  as  much,  and  that  a  IcHig  tliae 
afler.  Hipponax,  a  satirical  poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two 
painters  in  his  iambics,  tU  amho  laqtieo  se  suffbcarentj  *  Pliny 
saith,  both  hanged  themselves.  All  oppositions,  dangers, 
perplexities,  discontents,  ^to  live  in  any  suspense,  are  of  tht 
same  rank :  potes  hoc  sub  easu  ducere  somnosf  Who  can  b% 
secure  in  such  cases?     Hi-bestowed  benefits,  ingratitude^ 

1  De  increm.  urb.  lib.  8,  o.  8,  tanquam  ad  omnium   bonomm   eonsumptiotiem 

diro  mncTOne  conlbssi,  his  nulla  ieqi:de8,  contdndQat.         *  Spietieeque  iqjuria  Ibr* 

nulla  delectado,  solidtudine,  gemitu,  fti-  mna.      *  Quteque  repulsa  grayis.      ^  Lib. 

toT9y  desperatione,  timore.  tanquam  ad  86,  e.  6.       *  Nihil  aeque  amamm,  qn^ 

perpetaam  serumnam    inielidtor   rapti.  diu  pendere :  quidam  aeqi:dore  animo  fe- 

1  HumfreduB  Lluyd,epist.  ad  Abrahamum  runt  praecicU  spem  suam   qu&m  trahL 

OrteUum.    M.  Vaughan,  in  his  Ooldnn  Seneca,  cap.  8,  lib.  2,  de  Sbh.    Ylif.    Pte* 

rleeoe.    Utibus  et  oontroTeraiis  usque  ter,  obaerrat.  lib.  1. 
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nnthankful  friends,  and  much  disquiet  molest  some.  Un- 
kind speeches  trouble  as  many ;  uncivil  carriage  or  dogged 
answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they  proceed  from 
their  surly  husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gall,  and  not  to  be 
digested.  A  glassman's  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy 
because  her  husband  said  he  would  marry  again  if  she  died. 
**  No  cut  to  unkindness,"  as  the  saying  is,  a  frown  and  hard 
Speech,  ill  respect,  a  brow-beating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to 
eourtiers,  or  such  as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is  present 
death:  Ingenium  vnltu  gtcUque  cctditque  suo^  they  ebb  and 
flow  with  their  masters'  favours.  Some  persons  are  at  their 
wits'  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves*,  in  their 
ordinary  speeches,  or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to  their 
disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or*  have  any  secret  disclosed. 
Ronseus^  epist.  misceh  3,  reports  of  a  gentlewoman,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  that  falling  foul  with  one  of  her  gossips,  was 
upbraided  with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what)  in  public, 
and  so  much  grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon,  soUtU" 
dines  qvLcererey  omnes  ab  se  aUegare^  ac  tandem  in  gravis^ 
simam  incidens  mdancholiam,  cantabescere,  forsake  all  com- 
pany, quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away. 
Others  are  as  much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  con- 
temned, scorned,  disabled,  defamed,  detracted,  undervalued, 
or,  ^"left  behind  their  fellows."  Lucian  brings  in  j^ta- 
macles,  a  philosopher  in  his  Lapith,  convivio,  much  discon- 
tented that  he  was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulat- 
ing the  matter,  in  a  long  epistle,  with  Aristenetus  their  host. 
Fraetextatus,  a  robed  gentleman  in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit 
down  at  a  feast,  because  he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went 
his  ways  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrellings 
that  are  ordinary  with  us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency, 
and  the  like,  which  though  toys  in  themselves,  and  things  of 
no  moment,  yet  they  cause  many  distempers,  much  heart- 
burning amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than  a  con- 
tempt or  disgrace,  ^especially  if  they  be  generous   spirits, 

I  Turpe  nllnqai  egt,  Hor.        *  Sdmns  enim  generosas  natunui,  nulla  xe  ddui 
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scarce  anything  affects  them  more  than  to  be  despised  or 
vilified.  Crato,  consiL  16,  ZL  2,  exemplifies  it,  and  common 
experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature  is  oppression, 
Eccles.  vii.  7,  ^  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad,"  loss  of 
libeity,  which  made  Brutus  venture  his  life,  Cato  kill  him* 
self,  and  ^  Tully  complain,  Omnem  kUarikUem  in  perpetuum 
cuntsij  mine  heart's  broken,  I  shall  never  look  up,  or  be 
merry  again,  ^JuBcjactura  ifUoUrahiliSy  to  some  parties  'tis  a 
most  intolerable  loss.  Banishment  a  great  misery,  as  Tyr- 
teus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his, 

**  Jfam  misenim  est  patri&  amiss&,  laribusque  vagari 
Mendicum,  et  timid&  voce  rogare  cibos: 
Omnibus  invisus,  quocunque  accesserit  exnl 
Semper  erit,  semper  spretus  egensque  jacet,*'  &o. 

**  A  miserable  thing  'tis  so  to  wander, 
And  like  a  beggar  for  to  whine  at  door, 
Contemned  of  all  the  world,  an  exile  is. 
Hated,  rejected,  needy  still  and  poor.** 

Polynices  in  his  conference  with  Jocasta  in  *  Euripides, 
reckons  up  five  miseries  of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of 
which  alone  were  enough  to  deject  some  pusillanimous 
creatures.  Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  in- 
firmities or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind,  will  shrivel  us 
up ; .  as  if  we  be  long  sick : 


**  0  beata  sanitas,  te  prsssente,  amoennm 
Ver  floret  gratiis,  absque  te  nemo  beatns: 


I* 


O  blessed  health!  '^thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure," 
Ecclus.  XXX.  15,  the  poor  man's  riches,  the  rich  man's  bliss, 
without  thee  there  can  be  no  happiness  ;  or  visited  with 
some  loathsome  disease,  offensive  to  others,  or  troublesome  to 
ourselves ;  as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs, 
crookedness,  loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness, 
redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of  hair,  &c..  Me  ubi  fluem 
coBpit,  diros  ictus  cordi  inferty  saith  ^  Synesius,  he  himself 

aiorerl.  ant  graTins  afllef  qu4m  eontemp-  lib.  12.  *  Epist.  ad  Bratnin.  *  Ib 
tu  ae  desi^ientia.      i  Ad  Attiomn  epist.    Phsniss.        «  In  laadsm  oalvit 
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troubled  not  a  little  ob  comm  defectum,  the  loss  of  hair  alone  ^ 
strikes  a  cruel  stroke  to  the  heart  Aceo,  an  old  womau, 
seeing  bj  chance  her  face  in  a  true  glass  (for  she  used  false 
flattering  glasses  belike  at  other  times,  as  most  gentlewomen 
do),  antmi  dolore  in  tnsamam  delapsa  est  (Cselius  Rho- 
diginus,  /.  17,  e.  2),  ran  mad.  ^  Brotheus,  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
!»ecause  he  was  ridiculous  for  his  imperfections,  flung  him- 
self into  the  fire.  Lais  of  Corinth,  now  grown  old,  gave  up 
her  glass  to  Venus,  for  she  could  not  abide  to  look  upon  it. 
'  Quoits  sum  nolo,  qualis  eram  nequeo.  Generallj  to  fair 
nice  pieces,  old  age  and  foul  linen  are  two  most  odious 
things,  a  torment  of   torments,   they  may  not  abide  the 

thought  of  it, 

*  "  6  deorura 
Quisquis  hsec  audis,  utinam  inter  errexn 

Nuda  leones, 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  tenerseque  succus 
Deflaat  prsedse,  speciosa  qusero 
Pascere  tigres.** 

**  Hear  me,  some  gracious  heavenly  power, 
Let  lions  dire  this  naked  corse  devoor. 
M7  cheeks  ere  hollow  wrinkles  seize, 
Ere  yet  their  rosy  bloom  decays ; 
While  youth  yet  rolls  its  vital  flood, 
Let  tigers  friendly  riot  in  my  blood.** 

To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed,  much  better  be  buried  alive. 
Some  are  fair  but  barren,  and  that  galls  them.  *'  Hannah 
wept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  all  for 
her  barrenness,"  1  Sam.  i.  and  Gen.  xxx.  Rachel  said  ''  in 
the  anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  die ; " 
another  hath  too  many ;  one  was  never  married,  and  that's 
his  hell,  another  is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are  troubled 
in  that  they  are  obscure  ;  others  by  being  traduced,  slandered, 
abused,  disgraced,  vilified,  or  any  way  injured :  minime  miror 
eos  (as  he  said)  qui  insanire  occipiunt  ex  injurid,  I  marvel 
not  at  all  if  offences  make  men  mad.     Seventeen  particular 

t  OtM.       s  E  Cret.       ^  Hor.  Carm.  lib.  8,  Ode  27. 
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causes  of  anger  and  offence  Aristotle  reckons  them  up,  which 
for  brevity's  sake  I  must  omit  No  tidings  troubles  one ;  ill 
reports,  rumours,  bad  tidings  or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success, 
cast  in  a  suit,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another ;  expecta- 
tion, adeo  otnnilms  in  rebus  molesta  semper  est  expectaHo,  as 
^Polybius  observes;  one  is  too  eminent,  another  too  base 
bom,  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest ;  one  is 
out  of  action,  company,  employment ;  another  overcome  and 
tormented  with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But 
what  ^  tongue  can  suffice  to  speak  of  all  ? 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats, 
herbs,  roots,  at  unawares ;  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  man 
drakes,  &c  '  A  company  of  young  men  at  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern ;  where  after  they  had  freely  taken 
their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  itself,  or  something 
mixed  with  it  'tis  not  yet  known,  ^  but  upon  a  sudden  they 
began  to  be  so  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  fantasy 
so  crazed,  that  they  thought  they  were  in  a  ship  at  sea,  and 
now  ready  tb  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a  tempest.  Where- 
fore to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowning,  they  flung  all 
the  goods  in  the  house  out  at  the  windows  into  the  street,  or 
into  the  sea,  as  they  supposed ;  thus  they  continued  mad  a 
pretty  season,  and  being  brought  before  the  magistrate  to 
give  an  account  of  this  their  fact,  they  told  him  (not  yet 
recovered  of  their  madness)  that  what  was  done  they  did  for 
fear  of  death,  and  to  avoid  imminent  danger ;  the  spectators 
were  all  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and  gazed  on  them 
still,  whilst  one  of  the  ancientest  of  the  company,  in  a  grave 
tone,  excused  himself  to  the  magistrate  upon  his  kneus,  0 
viri  Tritones,  ego  in  imo  j<icui,  I  beseech  your  deities,  &c., 
for  J  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while ;  another 
besought  them  as  so  many  sea-gods  to  be  good  unto  them, 
and  if  ever  he  and  his  fellows  came  to  land  again,  *  he  would 

1  Hist.  lib.  6.       *  Non  mihi  si  oentnm  putarent,  marique  TBgabuodo  tempe»> 

linguae  sint,  oraqne  centum,  omnia  cau-  tate  jactatos,  proinde  naufracl^^^  Teriti, 

sarum  percurrere  nomina  possem.     >0e-  egestis  undique  rebus   Tasa   omnia   in 

II  us.  1.  17,  cap.  2.  *  Ita  mente  exagi-  Tiam  e  iieneHtris,  sea  in  mare  prsoeipitA- 

tttti  Runt.  ut  in  triremi  ae   constltutoe  runt:  postridie,  fce.  6  Aram  Tofals 
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build  an  altar  to  their  service.  The  magistrate  coold  not  suf- 
fidentlj  laugh  at  this  their  madness,  bid  them  sleep  it  outj  and 
BO  went  his  ways.  Many  such  accidents  frequently  happen^ 
upon  these  unknown  occasions.  Some  are  so  caused  bj 
philters,  wandering  in  the  sun,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  a  blow 
on  the  head,  stinging  with  that  kind  of  spider  called  tarantula, 
an  ordinary  thing  if  we  may  believe  Skenck.,  L6,de  VeneniSf 
in  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy,  Qu*dan.,  sttbtiL  L^^  ScaligeTy 
exereitat.  185.  Their  symptoms  are  metrily  described  by 
Jovianus  Pontanus,  Ant.  diaL  how  they  dance  altogether,-  and 
are  cured  by  music.  ^  Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if 
ihey  be  carried  about  one,  which  will  cause  melanchdy  and 
madness;  he  calls  them  unhappy^  as  an  "^ adamant^  selenites^ 
4rc.,  ^  which  dry  up  the  body,  increase  cares,  diminish  sle^;  '* 
Ctesias  in-  Persieis,  makes  mention  of  a  well  in  those  parts, 
of  which  if  any  man  drink,  '*'he  is  mad  for  24  hours*" 
Some  lose  their  wits  by  terrible  objects:  (as.  elsewhere  I  have 
more  ^  copiously  dilated)  and  life  itself  many  times,  as  Hip- 
pditus  affrighted  by  Neptune's  sea-horses,  Athemas-  by  Juno's 
furies ;  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 

<^**  Hie  alias  poteram,  et  plures  sabpectere  causas, 
Sed  jumenta  vocant,  et  Sol  inclinat,  Eundum  est.*' 

"  M^nj  snch  canses,  much  more  conid  I  say, 
But  that  for  provender  my  cattle  stay: 
The  sun  declines,  and  I  must  needs  away. 


tt 


These  causes  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do 
easily  yield,  can  do  little  of  themselves,  seldom,  or  apart  (an 
old. oak  is  not  felled  at  a  blow),  though  many  times  they  are 
all  sufficient  every  one  ;  yet  if  they  concur,  as  often  they  do, 
vis  umta  fartior ;  et  qua  nan  obsuTit  singutoy  muUa  noeenty 
they  may  batter  a  strong  constitution;    as   ^Austin  said, 

servatoiffbns  diis  eTig«iniis.  i  Ub  de  Numquid  niiiiiitlssima  sunt  gmna  aw- 

gemmis.  s  Qusb  geatatae  infelicem  et  dsb?  sed  si  arena  ampUns  in  oavem  miV 

trlAtem  reddant,  euras  atigetit,  corpus  tatnr,  m^rgit  Ulam ;  quam  minutae  rat* 

Biccant,  soinnmn  minuant.  »  Ad  tas  plaviiB !  et  tamen  implent  flimuDa, 

unum  diem  mente  alienatiu.         *  Pwrt.  domus  ejiciunt,  timenda  ergo  ruina  mol- 

1,  Sect.  2.  Subseet.  a       *  JuTen.  Sat.  &  titodlnis,  rf  turn  magnltodlnia. 
Intiu  bestin  minutsB  multas  neeaai. 
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**  many  grams  and  small  sands  sink  a  ship,  many  small  drops 
make  a  flood,"  &c,  often  reiterated ;  manj  dispositions  pro- 
duce an  habit. 


MEMB.  V. 

SuBSECT.  I. —  OtnUineniy  inwcard,  antecedent,  next  ccaueSj  and 
how  the  Body  works  on  the  Mind, 

As  a  purlj  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit 
of  the  forest  of  this  microcosm,  and  followed  only  those  out- 
ward adventitious  causes.  I  will  now  break  into  the  inner 
rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes  which  are 
there  to  be  found.  For  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind, 
amongst  other  outward  causes  and  perturbations,  alters  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  so  the  distraction  and  distemper  of 
the  body  will  cause  a  distemperature  of  the  soul,  and  'tis 
hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other. 
Plato,  Cjprian,  and  some  others,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  lay 
the  greatest  fault  upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body ;  others 
again  accusing  the  body,  excuse  the  soul,  as  a  principal  agent. 
Their  reasons  are,  because  ^  ^  the  manners  do  follow  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,"  as  Gkden  proves  in  his  book  of  that 
subject.  Prosper  Ccdenius  de  Atra  bile,  Jason  PrcUensis,  e. 
de  Mania,  Lemnitts,  2L  4,  c.  16,  aad  many  others.  And  that 
which  Gualter  hath  commented,  horn.  10,  in  epist.  JohanniSj 
is  most  true ;  concupiscence  and  original  sin,  inclinations,  and 
bad  humours,  are  ^  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these 
perturbations,  affections,  and  several  distempers,  offering  many 
times  violence  unto  the  soul.  "  Every  man  is  tempted  by 
his  own  concupiscence,"  (James  i.  14,)  the  spirit  is  willing 
but  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  rebelleth  against  the  spirit,  as  our 
'  apostle  teacheth  us  ;  that  methinks  the  soul  hath  the  better 
plea  against  the  body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines  us,  that  we 

1  Morea  teqimiitar  temperatnnon  corporis.       t  Sdntilte  latent  In  corporihnn. 
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cannot  resist.  Nee  noe  obniU  contra^  nee  tendere  tantum  suffici' 
mus.  How  the  body  being  material,  worketh  upon  the  im- 
material soal,  bj  mediation  of  humours  and  spirits,  which 
participate  of  both,  and  ill-disposed  organs,  Cornelius  Agrippa 
hath  discoursed,  lib.  1,  de  occult.  Philoe.  cap.  63,  64,  65. 
Levinus  Lemnius,  lih.  1,  de  occuiL  not.  mir.  cap.  12,  e<  16,  ef 
21,  institvt.  ad  opt.  vit  Perkins,  Ub.  1.  Cases  of  Cons.  cctp» 
12.  T.  Bright,  c.  10,  11,  12.  « in  his  treatise  of  melancholy,** 
for  as  ^  anger,  fear,  sorrow,  obtrectation,  emulation,  &C.,  9% 
mentis  intimos  recessus  occttpdrint,  saith  ^  Lemnins,  corpori 
qttoque  infesta  sunt,  et  HH  teterrimos  morhos  inferunt,  cause 
grievous '  diseases  in  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the 
soul  by  consent.  Now  the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the 
•  heart,  humours,  spirits ;  as  they  are  purer,  or  impurer,  so  is 
the  mind,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a  lute  out  of  tune,  if  one 
string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  aU  the  rest  miscarry, 
^  coTpue  onustum  hestemts  vitiie,  animum  quoque  praegravat 
una.  The  body  is  domicilium  cminue,  her  house,  abode,  and 
stay ;  and  as  a  torch  gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smell, 
according  to  the  matter  it  is  made  of ;  so  doth  our  soul  per- 
form all  her  actions,  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are  dis- 
posed ;  or  as  wine  savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept ; 
the  soul  receives  a  tincture  from  the  body  through  which  it 
works.  We  see  this  in  old  men,  children,  Europeans; 
Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes ;  sanguine  are  merry ;  melancholy, 
sad ;  phlegmatic,  dull ;  by  reason  of  abundance  of  those 
humours,  and  they  cannot  resist  such  passions  which  are  in- 
flicted by  them.  For  in  this  infirmity  of  human  nature,  as 
Melancthon  declares,  the  understanding  is  so  tied  to,  and 
captivated  by  his  inferior  senses,  that  without  their  help  he 
cannot  exercise  his  functions,  and  the  will  being  weakened, 
hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward  parts,  but 

1  Sieut  ex  anixni  aflRsotionibus  corpus  unt,  et  quanquam  ot^ta  multoe  motus 

languescit:  sic  ex  oorporla  vltiis,  et  mor*  tarbnlentos  in  tiomine  concitet,  praecipe 

bomm  plerisque  croeiatibuB  ^n^mnm  yi-  xuk  tamen  causa  in  corde  et  humoribuf 

demus  hebetui.    Oaleniu.          *  Ub.  1,  splrittbiiaque  condstit,  fce.             *  Hor. 

3. 16.       *  Corporis  itidem  morbi  anhoaam  Vide  ante, 
per  oonsensum,  a  lege  ooDSortU  afBci- 
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suffers  herself  to  be  overruled  bj  them ;  that  I  must  ueeda 
conclude  with  Lemnius,  spiritm  et  humores  maximum  nocai* 
menium  obtinent^  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm  in 
^troubling  the  souL  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be 
choleric  and  angry,  that  hath  his  bodj  so  clogged  with  abuur 
dance  of  gross  humours  ?  or  melancholy^  that  is  so  inwardly 
disposed?  That  th<nce  comes  then  this  malady,  madness, 
apoplexies,  lethargies,  &c,  it  may  not  be.  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is  most  part  distempered  by  some 
precedent  diseases,  which  molest  his  inward  organs  and 
instruments,  and  so  per  eansequens  cause  melancholy,  accord* 
ing  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  physicians.  <  ^  ^  This 
humour  (as  Avicenna,  L  3,  Fen.  1,  Tract,  4,  c.  18,  Amoldus, 
hreviar.  L  1,  c.  18,  Jacchinus,  comment,  in  9  Bhasis,  c,  15, 
Mpntaltus,  c.  10,  Nicholas  Piso,  c.  de  Melan,  4^c.,  suppose)  is 
begotten  by  the  distemperature  of  some  inward  part,  innate, 
or  left  after  some  injSammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood 
after  an  'ague,  or  some  other  malignant  disease."  This 
opinion  of  theirs  concurs  with  that  of  Galen,  L  3,  c.  6,  de  locit 
affecL  Guianerius  gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a 
quartan  ague,  and  Montanus,  consiL  32,  in  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered  after  a  quartan, 
which  had  molested  him  five  years  together;  Hildesheim, 
spiceL  2,  de  Mania,  relates  of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tor- 
mented with  melancholy  after  a  long  ^ague;  Galen,  L  de 
atra  6ile,  c.  4,  pu'^  the  plague  a  cause.  Botaldus  in  his 
book  de  hie  vener,  c.  2,  the  French  pox  for  a  cause,  others 
frenzy,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  because  those  diseases  do  often 
degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  hsem« 
orrhagia,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose,  menstruous  retentions 
(although  they  deserve  a  larger  explication,  as  being  the 
sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  melancholy,  in  more  ancient 

1  Hamorea  prayl  mentem  obnubilant.  cholicnm  Tel  post  febrem  reddi,  ant  ali- 

*  Hk  humor  Tel  &  partis  intemperie  gene-  um  morbum.    Calida  intemperies  innata, 

rator  Tel  relinqnitar  postinflammadones,  Tel  i  febre  contracta.       *  Raro  quis  dia- 

wtl  erasflior  in  Tents  eonclusus  Tel  torpi-  tumo  morbo  laborat,  qui  non  sit  melan- 

das    maUgnam     qualitatem    oontrahit.  ebolicos.    Mereurlalis,  de  aflSsot.  oapltli 

>  8«pe  constat  in  febre  hominem  Bfelan-  lib.  1,  cap.  10,  de  Bfr lane 
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maids,  nuns  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Bodericus  ^ 
CSastro,  and  Mercatus,  as  I  have  elsewhere  signified),  or  any 
other  evacuation  stopped,  I  have  already  spoken.  Only  this 
I  Fill  add,  that  this  melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by 
mxh  infirmities,  deserves  to  be  pitied  of  all  men,  and  to  be 
respected  with  a  more  tender  compassion,  according  to  Lau- 
rentius,  as  coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 

SuBSECT.  n. — Distemperatvre  of  particular  Parts,  Causei. 

"Phebe  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which  being -dis- 
tempered, doth  not  cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain,  and  his 
parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  matrix  or  womb,  pylorus, 
mirache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  meseraic  veins ;  and  in  n 
word,  saith  ^  Arculanus,  '^  there  is  no  part  which  causeth  not 
melancholy,  either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the 
superfluity  of  the  nutriment  Savanarola,  Pract.  major,  ru- 
bnc.  1 1,  TVck^.  6,  cap,  1,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  melancholy 
is  engendered  in  each  particular  part,  and  ^  Crato  in  consiL 
17,  lih,  2,  Grordonius,  who  is  instar  omnium,  lib,  med,  partie* 
2,  cap*  19,  confirms  as  much,  putting  the  *^'  matter  of  melan- 
choly, sometimes  in  the  stomach  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen, 
mirache,  hypochondries,  when  as  the  melancholy  humour 
resides  there,  or  the  liver  is  not  well  cleansed  ^  from  melan^ 
choly  blood." 

The  brain  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cauce,  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  ^  ^  through  adust  blood  so  caused,*'  as  Mercurialis  will 
have  it,  '^  within  or  without  the  head,"  the  brain  itself  being 
distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  disease,  ^^iheX 
have  a  hot  heart  and  moist  brain,"  which  Montaltus,  cap,  11, 
de  Melanch,  approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Bhasis,  and  Avi- 
cenna.  Mercurialis,  consiL  11,  assigns  the  coldness  of  flie 
brain  a  cause,  and  Salustius  Salvianus,  med,  lect,  L  2,  c.  1, 

1  Ad  nonuoi  lib.  Bhads  ad  Almansor.  macho,  hepate.  al>  hypooondriis,  myraf 

Q.  IS.    UniTennditer  &  quacnnqne  parte  ohe,  splene,  com   ibi   remanet   buniOT 

potest  fieri  melancholicug.  Vel  quia  adu-  melancholicus.        *  Efc  sanguine  adusto, 

ritnr,  Tel  quia  non  expellit  superfluitatem  intra  yel  extra  caput        <i  Qui  calidum 

excrement!.       >  ALiene,jeoinore.utero,  cor  habent,  cerebrum  humidum,  fiwilt 

et  aliis  parUbus  oritur.  >  lOateria  melanoholioi. 

lfalaiichoIia»  aliquando  in  ccnrde,  in  sfco- 
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*  will  have  it  ^  arise  from  a  cold  and  dry  distemperature  of 
the  brain."  Piso,  Benedictus  Victorias  Faventinus,  will  have 
it  proceed  from  a  *  ^  hot  distemperature  of  the  bi*ain ; "  and 
*Montaltas,  cap,  10,  from  the  brain's  heat,  scorching  the 
blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered  by  himself,  or  by  con- 
sent ;  by  himself  or  his  proper  affection,  as  Faventinus  calls 
it,  « <<  or  by  vapours  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and 
fume  up  into  the  head,  altering  the  animal  faculties." 

Hildesheim,  spiceL  2,  de  Manioj  thinks  it  may  be  caused 
from  a  * ^ dbtemperature  of  the  heart;  sometimes  hot; 
sometimes  cold."  A  hot  liver,  and  a  cold  stomach,  are 
put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy ;  Mercurialis,  consiL  11 
et  consil,  6,  consiL  86,  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach' 
for  ordinary  causes.  ^Monavius,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to 
Grato  in  Scoltzius,  is  of  opinion,  that  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly may  proceed  from  a  cold  liver ;  the  question  is  there 
discussed.  Most  agree  that  a  hot  liver  is  in  fault ;  ^  ^  the 
liver  is  the  shop  of  humours,  and  especially  causeth  melan- 
choly by  his  hot  and  dry  distemperature.  ^The  stomach 
and  meseraic  veins  do  oflen  concur,  by  reason  of  their  ob- 
structions, and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
many  times  the  matter  is  so  adust  and  inflamed  in  those 
parts,  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochondriacal  melancholy.^ 
Guianerius,  c.  2,  IVticL  15,  holds  the  meseraic  veins  to  be  a 
sufficient  *  cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurs  to  this  malady, 
by  all  their  consents,  and  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  dum 
non  expurget  altera  causa  Uen^  saith  Montaltus,  if  it  be  ^^  ^  too 
cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge  the  other  parts  as  it  ought," 
consiL  23.  Montanus  puts  the  " "  spleen  stopped,"  for  a 
gr^t  cause.     ^  Christopherus  d  Vega  reports  of  his  knowl- 

1  Seqaitar  mel&nehoUa  malam  intern-  tates.  «  Ab  Intempetfo  cofdis,  modo 

Eeriem  frigidam  et  sioeam   ipsios  cere-  ealidiore,  modo  fHgidiore.       *  Epiat.  209. 

ri.        *  Saepe  fit  ex  calidiore  cerebro,  aut  Scoltadi.  '  Offlcina  humorum  hepar 

eorpore  colligenti   melanchollam,    Piso.  concurrit,  &;c.         b  Yentricnlos  et  Tenai 

^  Vel  per  propriam  aSectionem,  Tel  per  meseraicie  concarmnt,  quod  has  partes 

cotuensmn,  com  Tapores  exhalant  in  ce-  obstructaB  sunt,  fce.         *  Per  se  sangui- 

rebram.    Montalt.  cap.  14.         *  Aut  ibi  nem  adurentes.       loUeQ  fHgklus  et  sio- 

gignitur  melancholieus  ftimns,  aut  all-  cus,  cap.  18.  ^^  Splen  obstmotas 

ande  vehitur,  altorando  animalee  fiusul-  u  De  arte  med.  Hb.  8,  cap.  24. 
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edge,  that  he  hath  known  melancholy  caused  from  putrefied 
blood  in  those  seed-veins  and  womb;  ^ '^ Arculanus,  from 
that  menstruous  blood  turned  into  melancholy,  and  seed  too 
long  detained  (as  I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction 
or  adustion." 

The  mesenterium,  or  midriff,  diaphragma,  is  a  cause  which 
the  ^  Greeks  called  ^peve^ :  because  by  his  inflammation  the 
mind  is  much  troubled  with  convulsions  and  dotage.  All 
these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  corrupting  humours 
and  spirits  in  this  non-natural  melancholy ;  for  from  these  aie 
engendered  fuliginous  and  black  spirits.  And  for  that  reason 
*MontaItus,  cap,  \0,  de  causis  melon,  will  have  '^  the  efficient 
cause  of  melancholy  to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  dry 
distemperature,  as  some  hold,  from  the  heat  of  the  brain, 
roasting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver  and  bowels, 
and  inflammation  of  the  pylorus.  And  so  much  the  rather, 
because  that,"  as  Galen  holds,  ^  all  spices  inflame  the  blood, 
solitariness,  waking,  agues,  study,  meditation,  all  which  heat ; 
and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  distemperature  causing 
adventitious  melancholy  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry." 
But  of  this  I  have  sufficiently  treated  in  the  matter  of  melan- 
choly, and  hold  that  this  may  be  true  in  non-natural  melan- 
choly, which  produceth  madness,  but  not  in  that  natural, 
which  is  more  cold,  and  being  immoderate,  produceth  a  gentle 
dotage.  ^  '*  Which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  in  his 
comment  upon  Rhasis. 

SuBSECT.  III. —  Causes  of  Head-Melancholy, 

Afteb  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melan- 
choly, I  am  now  returned  at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three 
particular  species,  and  such  causes  as  properly  appertain  unto 
them.     Although  these  causes  promiscuously  concur  to  each 

1  A  sanguinis  putredine  in  Tasis  semi-  quod  multi  opinati  sunt,  oritur  enim  4 

nariis  et  utero,  et  quandoque  k,  spermate  oalore  cerebri  asrainte  sanguinem,  &o., 

diu  retento,  yel  sanguine  menstruo  in  turn  quod  aromatasanguineminoendunt, 

melancholiam  Terso  per  putre&ctionem,  solitudo,  vigiliae,  febris  pnecedens,  medi* 

vel  adustionem.       s  Mag^s.        s  Ergo  tatio,  studium,  et  hsec  omnia calefiiciunt, 

efflciens  causa  melaochoun  est  calida  et  ergo  ratum  sit,  &c.         ^  Lib.  1,  cap.  1& 

^oca  Intemperias,  non  frigida  et  sicca,  deMelanch. 
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and  ererj  paitioolar  kind,  and  ocHnmonlj  produce  their  effects 
in  that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill-disposed,  and  least  able  to 
resist,  and  so  cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them  are 
proper  to  some  mie  kind,  and  seldom  found  in  the  rest.  As, 
for  example,  head-melancholj  is  commonly  caused  by  a  col4 
(NT  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  according  to  Laurentius, 
cc9».  5,  de  tmeUau  but  as  ^  Hercules-  de  Saxonia  contends,  from 
that  agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spirits  alone. 
Salust.  Salvianus,  before  mentioned,  &*&.  2,  cap,  3,  de  re  med* 
will  have  it  proceed  fix>m  cold ;  but  that  I  take  of  natural 
melancholy,  such  as  are  fools  and  dote ;  for  as  Galea  writes, 
Ub,  4,  depyU,  8,  and  Avicenna,  '^a  cold  and  moist  brain  is 
an  inseparable  companion  of  foUy."  But  this  adventitious, 
melancholy  which  is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  a  hot  and  dry 
distemperature,  as  *  Damascen,  the  Arabian,  Uh,  3,  cap.  22, 
thinks,  and  most  writers ;  Altomarus  and  Piso  call  it  ^  '^  an 
innate  burning  intemperateness,  turning  blood  and  choler  into 
melancholy.*'  Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good,  a3  Bruel 
maintains,  and  Capivaccius,  si  cerebrum  sit  calidius,  ^^if 
the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  will  be  hot,  and  thence 
comes  madness ;  if  cold,  folly."  David  Crusius,  TheaL  morJk 
HermeL  lib,  2,  cap.  6,  de  atra  bilcy  grants  melancholy  to  be  a 
disease  of  an  inflamed  brain,  but  cold  notwithstanding  of  itself: 
caUda  per  accidensy  Jrigida  per  se,  hot  by  accident  only ;  I  am 
of  Capivaccius's  mind  for  my  part.  Now  this  humour,  ao- 
cording  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes  and  tunides 
that  cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows 
many  times  *  ^  frenzy,  long  diseases,  agues,  long  abode  in  hot 
places,  or  under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the  head,"  as  Bhasis  in- 
formeth  us  ;  Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations  of 

1  Lib.  8,  Tract,  posthnm.  de  melan.  spiritos   animalis   callcUor,  et   delirium 

•  A  fifctoitate  iDseparabills  cerebri  fHgidi-  maniacum  ;    ri   fHgidlor,    Set  Iktuitafl. 
tas.                *  Ab  interno  calore  assatur.  *  Melancholia  capitis  accedit  poet  phrene- 

*  Intemperlee  innata  ezurans.  flayam  bl-  aim  aut  longam  moram  snb  sole,  aut  pit^ 
Ion  ac  sangtunem  in  melancnoliam  con-  ousdooem  Ux  capite,  cap.  ]S«  Ub.  1. 
nnrtens.        •Si  cerebnamsitcalidiaSffiet 
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the  head,  proceeding  most  part  ^from  much  use  of  spices,  hot 
wines,  hot  meats ;  all  which  Montanus  reckons  up,  coruiL  22, 
for  a  melancholy  Jew ;  and  Heumius  repeats,  cap.  12^  de 
Mania  ;  hot  baths,  garlic,  onions,  saith  Guianerius,  bad  aif, 
corrupt,  much  ^  waking,  &c.,  retention  of  seed  or  abundance, 
stopping  of  hsemorrhagia,  the  midriff  mi^affected ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Trallianus,  L  1,  16,  immoderate  cares,  troubles,  griefs, 
discontent,  study,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all 
those  six  non-natural  things.  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  cap.  16, 
Uh,  1,  will  have  it  caused  from  a  *  cautery,  or  boil  dried  up, 
or  an  issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent  2,  cura.  67,  gives  in- 
stance in  a  fellow  that  had  a  hole  in  his  arm,  ^  ^  ailer  that 
was  healed,  ran  mad,  and  when  the  wound  was  open,  he  was 
cured  again."  Trincavellius,  condL  13,  lib,  1,  hath  an  exam- 
ple of  a  melancholy  nian  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance 
in  the  sun,  frequent  use  of  venery,  and  immoderate  exercise ; 
and  in  his  cons.  49,  lib.  3,  from  a  *  headpiece  overheated, 
which  caused  head-melancholy.  Prosper  Calenus  brings  in 
Cardinal  Caesius  for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy 
by  long  study ;  but  examples  are  infinite. 

SuBSEGT.  rV. — Causes  of  Hypochmidriajcalt  or  Windy  MeXr 

ancholy. 

In  repeating  of  these  causes,  I  must  crambem  his  coctam 
apponere,  say  that  again  which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  ap- 
plying them  to  their  proper  species.  Hypochondriacal  or 
flatuous  melancholy,  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myra- 
chial,  and  is  in  my  judgment  the  most  grievous  and  frequent, 
though  Bruel  and  Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and 
not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cured.  His  causes  are  inward  or 
outward.  Inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  midriff, 
spleen,  stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  meseraic 
veins,  stopping  of  issues,  &c      Montaltus,  cap.  15,  out  of 

iQui  bibunt  Tina  potentia,  et  saepd  et  ulcere  exBiccato.  4Ab  ulcere  ourato 
§nnt  sub  sole  s  Curae  Talidse,  largiores  inddit  in  insanlanif  aperto  yulnere  cu* 
▼in!  et  aromAtmn  usiu.        <  A  cauterio    rattir.        ^  A  galea  nimlfi  cale&Msta. 
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Gralen  redtes,  ^  ^  heat  and  obstruction  of  those  meseraic  veins, 
as  an  immediate  cause,  by  which  means  the  passage  of  the 
chjlus  to  the  liver  is  detained,  stopped,  or  corrupted,  and 
turned  into  rumbling  and  wind.**  Montanus,  consiL  233,  hath 
an  evident  demonstration,  Trincavellius  another,  lib.  1,  cap. 
12,  and  Plater  a  thirdj  observat.  Ub,  1,  for  a  doctor  of  the  law 
visited  with  this  infirmity,  from  the  said  obstruction  and  heat 
of  these  meseraic  veins,  and  bowels ;  qtioniam  inter  ventrie^ 
uhan  et  jecur  ven€B  ejffhrvescunt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about 
the  liver  and  stomach.  Sometimes  those  other  parts  are 
together  misaffected;  and  concur  to  the  production  of  this 
malady :  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  or  cold  belly ;  look  for 
instances  in  Hollerius,  Victor  Trincavellius,  consiL  35,  L  3, 
Hildesheim,  SpiceL  2,foL  132,  Solenander,  consiL  9jpro  cive 
Lugdunensiy  Montanus,  consiL  229,  for  the  Earl  of  Montfort  in 
Grermany,  1549,  and  Frisimelica  in  the  233d  consultation  of 
the  said  Montanus.  L  Csesar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a 
cold  stomach  and  over-hot  liver,  almost  in  every  consultation, 
eon.  89,  for  a  certain  count ;  and  con.  106,  for  a  Polonian 
baron,  by  reason  of  heat  the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross 
vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain*  Mercurialis  subscribes 
to  them,  cons.  89,  ^  *^  the  stomach  being  misaflected,"  which 
he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because  if  he  be  distempered, 
all  the  rest  suffer  with  him,  as  being  deprived  of  their  nutri- 
ment, or  fed  with  bad  nourishment,  by  means  of  which  come 
crudities,  obstructions,  wind,  rumbling,  griping,  &c.  Her- 
cules de  Saxoni^  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weakness  of  the 
liver  and  his  obstruction  a  cause,  facuUatem  dehilemjecinotii^ 
which  he  calls  the  mineral  of  melancholy.  Laurentius  assigns 
this  reason,  because  the  liver  over  hot  draws  the  meat  undi« 
gested  out  of  the  stomach,  and  bumeth  the  humours.  Mon* 
tanus,  cons.  244,  proves  that  sometimes  a  cold  liver  may  be  a 
cause.  Laurentius,  c.  12,  Trincavellius,  lib.  12,  consiL^  and 
Gualter  Bruel,  seems   to   lay  the  greatest  fault   upon  the 

'1  Bxuritar  sanguis  et  TenaB  obstruun-  mgitus  et  flatus  vertitur.  *  Stomaehe 
cur,  quibus  obstructis  prohibetur  transi-  Iseso  robur  corporis  imminuitur,  et  lell- 
tus  ObiU  ad  jeour,  oorrumpitar  et  in    qua  membra  alimento  orbsta»  fto. 
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spleen,  that  doth  not  his  datj  in  purging  the  liver  as  he 
ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,' in  drawing  too  much 
blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Cnemian- 
drus  in  a  ^  consultation  of  his  noted  tumorem  lienis,  he  names 
it,  and  the  fountain  of  melancholy.  Diodes  supposed  the 
ground  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  to  proceed  from  the'  inflam- 
mation of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  nether  mouth  of  the  ven- 
tricle. Others  assign  the  mesenterium  or  midriff  distempered 
by  heat,  the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of  haemorrhoids,  with 
many  such.  All  which  Laurentius,  cap.  12,  reduceth  to 
three,  mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen,  from  whence  he  denom- 
inates hepatic,  splenetic,  and  meseraic  melancholy.  Outward 
causes,  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs,  discontents,  and  in  a  word 
all  those  six  non-natural  things,  as  Montam^s  found  by  his 
experience,  consiL  244,  Solenander,  cansiL  9,  for  a  citizen  of 
Lyons,  in  France,  gives  his  reader  to  understand  that  he 
knew  this  mischief  procured  by  a  medicine  of  cantharides, 
which  an  unskilful  physician  ministered  his  patient  to  drink 
ad  venerem  excitandam.  But  most  commonly  fear,  grief,  and 
some  sudden  commotion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  begin 
it,  in  Bucli  bodies  especially  as  are  ill-disposed.  Melancthon, 
tract.  14,  cap.  2,  de  animd,  will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as 
the  mother  to  women,  upon  some  grievous  trouble,  dislike, 
passion,  or  discontent.  For  as  Camerarius  records  in  his 
life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much  troubled  with  it,  and  there- 
fore could  speak  out  of  experience.  Montanus,  consiL  22, 
pro  delirante  JudcBO  confirms  it,  *  grievous  symptoms  of  the 
mind  brought  him  to  it,  Randolotius  relates  of  himself,  that 
being  one  day  very  intent  to  write  out  a  physician's  notes, 
molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into  a  hypochondriacal  fit,  to 
avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of  wormwood,  and  was 
freed.  •  Melancthon  ("  seeing  the  disease  is  so  troublesome 
and  frequent)  holds  it  a  most  necessary  and  profitable  study, 
for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of  it,  and  a  dangerous 

imideeheim.  *  Habuit  B»Ta  animi  ait,  utile  est  h^jns  TiMerto  accidentia 
tymptomata  qnas  impediunt  oonooctio-  eonsiderare,  nee  leve  perienlam  hi^^vi 
oma,  fcc       '  Usitatuiaimua  morbus  enm    oausas  morbi  ignoraattbiu. 
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thing  to  be  ignorant,"  and  would  therefore  have  all  men 
in  some  sort  to  understand  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cures 
of  it. 

SuBSEGT.  Y.^' Causes  of  MeUmcholy  from  the  whole  Body^ 

>  As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melaneholy  is  inward 
or  4>utward.  Inward,  ^  ^  when  the  liver  is  apt  to  engender 
such  a  humour,  or  the  spieen  weak  by  nature,  and  not  able 
to  discharge  his  office."  A  melancholy  temperature,  reten- 
tion of  hsemorrhoidsi  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long 
diseases,  agueS)  and  all  those  six  non-natural  things  increase 
it*  But  especially  '  bad  diet,  as  Piso  thinks,  pulse,  salt  meat, 
shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mercurialis  out  of  Aver- 
roes  and  Avicenna' condemns  all  herbs;  Gkden,  lib.  3,  de  lod, 
affect,  catp.  7,  especially  cabbage.  So  Hkewise  fear,  sorrow, 
discontents,  &&,  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  yoii 
have  had  the  general  and  particular  causes  of  melancholy. 
.  Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever 
thou  art,  brag  of  thy  temperature,  of  thy  good  parts,  insult, 
triumph,  and  boast ;  thou  seest  in  what  a  brittle  state  thou 
art,  how  soon  thou  mayest  be  dejected,  how  many  several 
ways,  by  bad  diet,  bad  air,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  dis- 
content, an  ague,  &c ;  how  many  sudden  accidents  may  pro- 
cure thy  ruin,  what  a  small  tenure  of  happiness  thou  hast  in 
this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a  creature  thou  art  "  Humble 
thyself,  therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,"  1  Peter, 
V.  6,  know  thyself,  acknowledge  thy  present  misery,  and  make 
right  use  of  it.  Qui  stat  videat  ne  cadat.  Thou  dost  now 
flourish,  and  hast  bona  anindy  corporis,  et  fortunce,  goods  of 
body,  mind,  and  fortune,  nescis  quid  serus  secum  vesper  feraty 
thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests  the  late  evening 
may  bring  with  it  Be  not  secure  then,  "be  sober  and 
wateh,"  ^fortunatn  revererUer  habe,  if  fortunate  and  rich ;  if 
sick  and  poor,  moderate  thyself.     I  have  said. 

1  J«eQr  aptum  ad  generandnm  talem  choUam,  qnee  lit  i.  redundantta  hnmoito 
humorem,  splen  natura  imbteillior.  Pi-  in  toto  corpore,  viotus  imprimis  genent 
•o,  Altomariu,  Quianeiiuj.  <  Melan-    qui  eum  humorem  parit.        *  Aiuoaiiu. 

END  OP   VOL.   I. 
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